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HEABINOS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  (MESSRS.  SYD- 
igrEY  ANDERSON  (CHAIRMAN),  WALTER  W.  MAGEE,  EDWARD  H. 
WASON,  JAMES  P.  BUCHANAN,  AND  GORDON  LEE)  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  IN 
CHARGE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1923,  ON  THE  DAYS  FOLLOWING, 
NAMELY: 

Monday,  Januaby  30,  1922. 
office  of  the  secretary. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES — ^INCBEASES   IN    8ALABIES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  HENRY  C.  WALLACE,  SECEETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE; MR.  C.  W.  PUGSLEY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE;  MR.  E.  D.  BALL,  DIRECTOR  OF  SCIENTIFIC  WORK; 
AND  MR.  R.  M.  REESE,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

Mr.  Akderson.  Suppose  we  take  up  the  Secretary's  roll  and 
Kcar  Mr.  Beese  on  the  items  of  salaries  on  page  3.  I  suppose  the 
item  for  the  Assistant  Secretary,  director  of  scientific  work,  and 
the  director  of  regulatory  work  will  be   taken  up  by  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Beese.    I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  first  change  is  "executive  clerks" — one 
$2,500;  three  at  $2^50  each,  in  lieu  of  one  at  $2,250,  and  one  at 
$2,100. 

Mr.  Beese.  An  increase  is  estimated  for  one  now  getting  $2,100 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  these  salaries  increased  last  year? 

Mr.  Beese.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  means  an  addition  of  two. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Mr,  Anderson.  And  the  increase  of  one  from  $2,250  to  $2,500, 
and  an  increase  of  three  to  $2,250? 

Mr.  Beese.  An  increase  of  one  from  $2,100  to  $2,500,  and  two  new 
ones  at  $2,250. 

Mr.  Ai^DERsoN.  All  right.  And  these  are  executive  secretaries  for 
the  new  places,  or  executive  secretaries  for  the  directors  of  regula- 
tory and  scientific  work  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ai«)ER80N.  Your  next  change? 

Mr.  Beese.  The  next  change  is  one  inspector,  from  $3,000  to 
$3,500.  This  has  been  recommended  several  times  before,  and 
what  has  been  said  about  it  in  the  past  applies  to  it  now.    He  has 
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had  more  than  20  years  of  service  in  the  department,  and  is  verj' 
deserving  of  promotion.  My  statement  of  last  year  on  this  officer 
was  as  follows : 

This  Is  the  officer  who  conducts  investigations  In  personnel  cases  for  the 
Secretary.  During  the  past  calendar  year  223  bureau  Investigations,  result- 
ing in  recommendations  for  disciplinary  action  by  the  Secretary,  were  care- 
fully reviewed  and  forwarde<l  to  the  Secretary  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions, in  addition  to  which  original  investigations  were  conducted  in  09 
cases.  A  number  of  these  cases  involved  the  drafting  of  formal  charges  and 
tlie  consideration  of  the  answers  thereto.  Seventy  special  Inve^igations  were 
also  made  of  the  fitness  of  i»rospective  employees  for  appointment.  Requests 
for  approximately  150  authorizations  for  i)ermis8lon  to  do  outside  worlc  were 
given  appropriate  consideration. 

The  same  officer  reviews  the  fiscal  papers  of  the  Secretary's  office,  and  has 
one  secthm  under  him,  Icnown  as  the  transportation  section,  which  deals  with 
the  transportation  requests  of  the  department  and  the  transportation  accounts — 
passenger,  freight,  and  exi)re8s.    That  has  been  a  large  amount  of  work. 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  that.  That 
office  is  becoming  more  and  more  important,  and  is  entitled  to  carry 
the  increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  a  recommendation  for  an  increase  of  $500  in 
salary  for  the  superintendent  of  telegraph  and  telephones.  He  is 
now  receiving  $2,000.  The  same  argument  applies :  The  man  is  of 
long  service  m  the  department;  I  think  he  nas  the  best  telephone 
office  in  Washington,  without  any  doubt,  managing  both  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  work  with  conspicuous  ability. 

He  acts  in  a  triple  capacity.  He  directs  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone work  of  the  department,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  is  now 
conducting  an  audit  of  the  accounts  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
service.  His  position  is  not  exactly  comparable  to  any  other  that 
I  know  of  in  the  Government  service,  but  in  the  Government  6^^v- 
ice  there  are  telegraphers  alone  who  are  paid  salaries  as  high  as 
$1,800;  and  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  men  holding 
comparable  positions — say,  for  example,  supervisors  of  telegra- 
phers— are  paid  an  average  salary  of  $195  a  month.  This  man's  sal- 
ary for  all  three  functions  is  $166  a  month.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  held  an  examination  for  telephone  auditor  at  a  salary 
of  from  $2,000  to  $2,400  a  year.  In  telephoning  alone,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  pays  its  traffic  chiefs  from  $200  to 
.  ^00  per  month.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear. that  this  man  is  now  dis- 
charging the  triple  function  of  telegraph  and  telephone  supervisor 
and  auditor,  and  doing  it  very  well,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  this  asked  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Keese.  Yes. 

Secretary  Walj^\ce.  Will  you  please  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Certainly.  I  will  arrange  ^or  you  to  be  heard  when 
all  of  the  committee  are  here. 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  a  further  recommendation  for  the  promotion 
of  the  assistant  chief  clerk,  an  inci*ease  of  $200.  He  serves  in  the 
dual  capacity  of  mv  assistant  and  captain  of  the  watch.  He  is  on 
dutv  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  or  subject  to  call.  His  duties 
and  responsibilities  fully  justify  a  salary  of  $2,000,  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  so  recommend. 

T  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  solicitor's  force,  where  our  recom- 
mendation is  made  for  the  dropping  of  two  law  clerks  at  $1,800. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  means  an  actual  deci*ease  in  that  force? 

Mr.  Beese.  That  means  an  actual  decrease  in  that  force.  There  is 
one  other  small  change  in  that  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  item  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  page,  where 
you  chauj^e  eipht  messengers  or  laborers  to  six  at  $600. 

Mr.  Reese.  Two  are  dropped,  laborers  at  $600. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  drop  two  messenger  boys  at  $600? 

Mr.  Keese.  Messengers  or  laborers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  page  4. 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  a  transfer  of  one  messenger  boy  at  $720.  He 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Secretary's  roll  to  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, and  one,  at  $4S0,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Division  of 
Publications. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  transfer? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  developed  from  the  fact  that  the  boys  were  serving 
that  way  on  detail  some  time  back,  and  this  is  simply  to  adjust  the 
roll  to  meet  the  facts. 

MECHANICAL  SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  salaries  and  compensation  of  em- 
ployees in  the  mechanical  shops  and  power  plant. 

]VIr.  Reese.  The  amount  estimated  for  1928  is  the  same.  The  matter 
in  italics  is  a  repetition  of  a  recommendation  made  last  year  which 
went  out  on  a  point  of  order..  The  arirument  for  the  arrangement  is 
the  same.  The  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  is  to  arrange  it  so 
the  bureaus  pay  tor  the  work  they  get  done  in  the  mechanical  shop. 

The  law,  if  enacted,  will  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  by  transfer  settlement  through  the  Treasury,  reimburse  any 
appropriation  made  for  the  salaries  and  compensation  of  employees 
in  the  mechanical  shops  of  the  department  from  the  appropriation 
maxie  for  the  bureau,  office,  or  division  for  which  any  work  in  said 
shops  is  performed,  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  at  actual  c>ost 
of  such  work  for  supervision  and  labor.  Such  reimbursement  will 
be  for  work  of  a  scientific  and  technical  nature  which  the  mechanical 
shops  can  perform  better  and  more  cheaply  than  commercial  con- 
cerns. If  performed  by  conmiercial  concerns,  the  bureaus  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  from  their  appropriations.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
if  performed  by  the  mechanical  shops  without  reimbui-sement,  it  is 
obvious  that  bureau  appropriations  properly  chargeftble  for  this 
work  would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  l>e  an  additional  appropriation,  w^nild 
it  not? 

Mr.  Reese.  No.  What  we  are  actually  doing  now  is  securing  re- 
imbursement from  the  bureaus  for  the  shop  labor  that  is  performed 
on  their  specific  lines  of  work — that  is  to  say,  on  the  technical  and 
scientific  apparatus.  The  language  provides  that  reimbursement 
shall  be  made  for  the  amount  of  such  work  performed  for  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  has  been  reimbursed  in  that  way  during 
the  current  year  so  far? 

Mr.  Reese.  For  the  current  year  it  will  be  $25,000  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  the  pending  provision  about  how  much 
'would  be  reimbursed? 

Mr.  Reese.  About  the  same  amount  each  year. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  No  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  are  only  halfway  through  the 
year;  but,  based  on  the  first  six  months,  I  do  not  think  reimburse- 
ments will  exceed  that  amount. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  the  material  involved  in  this  repair  work 
provided  for? 

Mr.  Reese,  The  department  has  had  authority  to  secure  reim- 
bursement for  material  since  1913. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  done  under  the  reimbursement  basis,  the 
same  way  you  propose  to  do  this  labor  work? 

Mr.  Reese,   i  es. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  it  make  any  reduction  in  the  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  Reese.  No;  I  think  not.  We  argued  last  year  on  this  provi- 
sion, that  it  would  make  it  possible,  among  other  things,  to  pro- 
mote the  shop  force  which  at  that  time  was  seriously  underpaid, 
and  it  has  done  that.  It  has  allowed  us  to  promote  the  mechanics 
at  or  about  the  scales  where  they  ought  to  be.  A  proportion  had  been 
raised  to  salaries  corresponding  with  the  salaries  of  the  men  of  the 
navy  yard  of  the  same  craft — not  all,  because  there  was  not  enough 
money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  testimony  last  year  was  that  there  was  no 
suggestion  about  making  an  increase  in  salaries. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  I  can  show  vou  that  is  the  testimony  of  last 
year.     (See  pp.  15, 16,  hearings  agricultural  bill,  1922.) 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  proviso  make  an  increase? 

Mr.  Reese.  There  will  be  $100,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  more  than  $100,000. 

Mr.  Reese.  And  the  amount  of  reimbui^ements  that  we  may  secure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  like  the  figure  on  the  amounts  reimburs- 
able this  year  and  I  should  like  an  estimate  on  the  amount  for  the 
current  vear. 

Mr.  Reese.  It  is  estimated  $25,000  will  cover  reimbursements  in 
any  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSES. 
PURCHASE   OF   AUTOMOBILE   FOR    SECRETARY. 


Mr.  Anderson.  Your  next  item  on  page  7,  "Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses." 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  the  same  verbiage  with  the  exception  of  the 
italics  in  the  last  three  lines,  '*  of  which  not  to  exceed  $3,500  shall  be 
immediately  available  for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for  the 
official  use  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrculture." 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
automobile  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  would  be  maintained  out  of  the  general  fund.  It 
would  be  maintained  in  place  of  the  carriages  and  horses  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the 
horses? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  have  general  authority  to  disopse  of  them  through 
the  General  Supply  Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  -certain  of  the 
horses  that  we  have  will  be  utilized  on  the  farms  at  Beltsville  and 
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Arlington.  The  carriages  we  can  only  dispose  of  through  the  Gren- 
eral  Supply  Committee  for  whatever  can  be  had  for  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  the  horses  will  be  absorbed  there  will  be  no 
actual  saving.    It  will  cost  something  to  maintain  them  i 

Mr.  R]!iE8E.  The  farms  need  the  horses,  and  they  will  have  to  buy 
new  horses  if  they  do  not  take  ours. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  file  with  your  testimony  a  state- 
ment of  what  can  be  haved  by  this  item,  and  if  any  legislation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  dispose  of  those  horses  and  carriages,  I  would 
like  to  have  such  provision. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  automobile  will  be  furnished  from  the  War  De- 
partment supply  on  hand,  but  will  be  paid  for  out  of  this  fund  at  a 
very  much  reduced  price. 

STATEMENT    ON    PURCHASE    OF    AUTOMOBILE    FOR    SECRETARY    AND    DISPOSITION    OF 

HORSES   AND   CARRIAGES. 

If  the  increase  is  aUowetl  tlie  automobile  wiU  be  purchased  from  the  War 
Department,  where  it  is  understood  to  be  available,  as  soon  as  the  Conference 
on  Limitation  of  Armament  comes  to  an  end. 

If  this  automobile  is  secured,  8  of  the  11  horses  now  in  the  department  stables 
will  be  disposed  of,  as  follows: 

Five  to  the  Arlington  farm,  where  four  horses  have  recently  been  considered 
by  a  board  of  survey,  condemned,  and  destroyed.  When  spring?  work  opens,  all 
five  of  these  horses  will  be  urgently  needed  (m  the  Arlington  farm.  • 

One  horse  to  the  Beltsville  farm  to  replace  an  old  mule  now  worn  out  and 
about  to  be  condenmed. 

Two  Morgan  horses  which  were  brought  to  Washington  from  the  department's 
Morgan-horse  farm  at  Middleburj*.  Vt..  will  be  returned  to  this  farm,  where 
they  will  l)e  use<l  in  connection  with  the  experimental  work  being  carried  on 
there  in  the  development  of  the  Morgan  horse. 

Three  draft  horses  will  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  maintaining  the  department  grounds. 

The  four  carriages  now  in  use  will  be  turned  over  under  present  procedure  to 
the  (leneral  Supply  Committee  for  sale. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  use  of  an  automo))lle  and  the  disposition  of  horses 
and  carriages  outlined  above  an  annual  saving  of  $2,540.40  can  be  eiTected. 

Presenl  cost  of  operating  carriages. 

Forage  (based  on  co.st  last  fiscal  year) $2,173.61 

Miscellaneous  supplies  (!)ased  on  cost  last  fiscal  year) 100.09 

Repairs  to  carriages  (based  on  cost  last  fiscal  year) 80.  70 

Total 2, 420.  40 

Salaries: 

1  foreman  of  stables .$1,080.00 

1  skilled  laborer  (driver) 1,000.00 

2  unskilled  laborers  (1  driver  and  1  hostler,  at  $840 

each 1, 080. 00 

3,  700.  00 

Total 0.  ISO.  40 

Estimated  coat  of  proposed  automobile  service. 

Estimated  cost  of  gjis,  tires,  and  repairs $1. 200. 00 

Estimated  cost  of  fee<ling  ,3  horses,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  retain  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  work 
on  grounds ^*^-  ^X) 

Salaries: 

1  chauffeur ,$1,000.00 

1  chauffeur 840.00 

1, 840.  oe 

3, 040.  00 

Estimated  saving  in  cost  of  vehicle  service 2, 540. 40 

Does  not  Include  the  saving  of  the  $240  bonus  which  all  the  almve.  ^sxscs^Vss^'a^^ 
receive. 
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While  the  above  statement  shows  an  estimated  saving  in  mlscellaneons  ex- 
penses and  basic  salaries  amounting  to  $2,540.40,  this  amount  should  not  be 
dropped  from  our  appropriations,  except  the  salary  of  the  foreman  of  stables, 
$1,080. 

If  the  appropriation  for  the  automobile  is  granted,  the  foreman  of  stables  can 
be  transferred  to  another  branch  of  the  Secretary's  office  to  a  vacancy  which 
will  occur  in  the  early  spring  owing  to  the  resignation  of  an  employee. 

The  place  of  skilled  laborer  at  $1,000  is  filletl  by  a  colored  man  who  has 
driven  the  various  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  since  1897.  His  place  should  be 
retained  in  the  bill  and  his  services  utilized  in  some  other  line  of  work  when  a 
vacancy  occurs. 

The  two  unskilled  laborers  at  $840  each  (one  a  driver  of  several  former  Sec- 
retaries and  the  other  a  relief  driver  and  hostler)  should  have  their  places  re- 
tained In  the  bill  and  their  services  utilized  in  some  other  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment when  vacancies  occur.  All  of  these  men  are  employees  of  long  and  faithful 
service  and  to  discharge  them  now  would  cause  serious  hardship. 

RENTAL  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  your  next  item  on  page  9,  rental  of  buildings, 
there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Beese.  There  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the  item  as  estimated,  but 
there  is  a  supplemental  estimate  coming  in.  The  estimate  in  this 
bill,  made  up  at  the  time  when  that  was  apparently  correct,  is  reduced 
.  $5,000.  Recent  developments  in  regard  to  the  Forest  Service  Build- 
ing, and  the  proposed  motion-picture  laboratory,  which  the  depart- 
ment so  much  needs,  make  it  necessary  to  prepare  and  submit  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  which  has  gone  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Which  do  you  drop? 

"Mr.  Reese.  The  Busch  Building  on  E  Street.  That  was  dropped 
the  1st  of  July,  and  the  people  transferred  to  Building  F. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  additional  estimate  has  been  submitted? 

Mr.  Reese.  $22,200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  covers  the  increase  of  rental  on  the  Forest  Service 
Building,  $12,200,  specifically  authorized  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Commission. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  does  that  begin? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  1st  of  next  July. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Reese.  It  covers  $6,000  to  make  up  the  necessary  amount  to 
pay  rental  on  the  motion-picture  laboratory,  which  is  an  essential 
thing  for  the  department,  and  an  increase  of  $4,000  for  the  rental 
of  the  large  buildingoccupied  by  the  States  Relation  Service,  at  220 
Fourteenth  Street.  That  building  has  been  under  lease  continuouslj* 
for  10  years,  at  the  rate  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  an  increase?  . 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  an  increase.  The  owner  refuses  to  lease  it 
again  except  at  $4,000  increase;  even  this  increase  will  leave  a  very 
moderate  rental,  as  such  things  go.  The  rate  per  square  foot  will 
be  43  cents. 

MOTION-PTCTtJRE   LABORATORY. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AMiere  is  this  motion-picture  laboratory? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  May  I  say  a  word  about  this  ?  The  motion-picture 
laboratory  is  now  in  the  basement  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  Build- 
ing, and  all  the  work  is  done  in  the  basement,  with  poor  light,  greatly 
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detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  workers.  We  have  to  carry  the  films 
through  the  library  and  store  them  in  a  vault  under  the  front  en- 
trance for  stora<re.  The  stora^re  of  films  there  is  dangerous,  to  say 
the  least,  although  the  vault  is  fairly  well  ventilated.  If  there  should 
be  an  explosion  or  fire  the  results  might  be  disastrous,  for  the  vault 
is  under  the  steps  of  a  building  housing  600  workers.  Mf.  Reese 
has  been  asked  Uy  find  a  place  for  a  new  motion-picture  laboratory. 
Xo  suitable  Government  -building  being  available,  the  first  house 
available  for  a  new  one  has  the  approval  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Commission.  I  am  informed  that  the  attention  of  the  department 
ha.s  been  called  twice  to  the  danger  of  having  storage  vaults  under 
the  steps  of  the  building,  although  I  believe  that  the  ventilation  of 
the  present  place  met  with  the  approval  of  the  fire  commissioners 
until  a  better  place  could  be  provided.  I  consider  it  very  essential 
to  find  a  new  place. 

Mr.  Andersox.  Where  is  the  new  place? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  The  building  of  a  new  building  adapted  to  motion- 
picture  work  located  in  the  near  neighborhood,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  that  have  to  be  constructed  by  private 
persons? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  it  done.  We  have  two 
or  three  proposals,  and  one  now  from  a  man  who  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  cost  to  the  department  will  be  $10,000. 

Mr.  Anders^)N.  What  will  the  cost  of  the  building  be? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  must  have  had  some  idea  if  you  agree  to  a 
rental  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Reese.  One  architect  thought  it  would  cost  $45,000,  another 
guessed  $00,000,  and  I  presume,  in  view  of  the  present  uncertainty  of 
prices,  that  is  as  close  as  they  can  come  to  it. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  The  building  is  to  house  not  only  motion  pictures 
but  other  photographic  work  scattered  in  four  or  five  different 
places,  a  very  inefficient  sort  of  arrangement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  the  building  located? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  The  original  plan  was  to  locate  it  near  the  Division 
of  Publications,  on  Twelfth  and  C  Streets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Southeast  or  southwest  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Southwest.  The  time  that  would  be  saved,  and  sav- 
ing on  duplication  of  material,  the  greater  safety  and  the  removal  of 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  peoi)lG  working  in  the  basement  would 
make  the  rental  of  the  building  appear  as  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  state  offhand  what  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  motion-picture  activities  in  the  department  is? 

Mr.  Pi  GSLEY.  I  can  not  state.    I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  completes  the  roll,  unless  there  is  something 
else. 

REFHIGERATINO   PLANT. 

Mr.  Reese.  There  is  one  more  item  that  I  am  interested  in,  the 
revival  of  the  proposition  to  build  a  place  outside  of  the  building  for 
a  refrigerating  plant. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  that? 
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Mr.  Reese.  That  is  under  "  miscellaiieous,"  at  the  end.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  need  to  delay  the  committee  on  tliat,  as  it  will  be  discussed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Eeese.  We  have  a  refrigerating  plant  now  in  the  subbase- 
ment  of  the  white  marble  building,  the  east  wing.  It  is  a  bad  place 
for  it,  for  much  the  same  reason  that  the  motion-picture  laboratory 
is  in  a  bad  place.  An  ammonia  pipe  may* burst  at  any  time  and  fill 
the  basement  up  with  ammonia  fumes,  to  the  risk  of  the  people  down 
there  and  to  the  risk  of  the  mechanic  going  down  to  repair  it.  The 
place  is  damp,  and  is  not  good  for  the  apparatus  itself.  We  propose 
to  construct  it  outside  of  the  building,  underground,  but  so  ventilated 
that  it  would  not  be  as  damp  as  it  is  where  it  is  now.  My  main 
desire  to  get  the  thing  out  is  the  risk.  It  may  break  down.  It  has 
once  or  twice  given  us  trouble  with  ammonia  fumes,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  right  to  risk  sending  a  mechanic  down,  to  perhaps  smother 
him  in  ammonia.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Animal  people  will  indorse 
this  very  strongly,  because  it  is  their  apparatus,  subject  to  break 
down  on  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  has  that  apparatus  been  in  there 

Mr.  Reese.  Eight  or  10  years.  The  building  has  been  in  use  14 
years.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  this  apparatus  was  installed.  It  is 
probably  8  or  10  years  since  it  has  been  in  there.  Dr.  Mohler  will 
speak  further  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Reese? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  have  nothing  further;  no. 


January  30,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  JOHN  R.  MOHLER,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY;  DR.  C.  W.  LARSON,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DAIRY 
DIVISION;  AND  MR.  E.  W.  SHEETS,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF  THE  ANI- 
MAL  HUSBANDRY  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  21,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  The  first  change  in  3^our  salary  roll  is  chief  of 
bureau,  from  $5,000  to  $7,500.    You  do  not  want  to  talk  about  that? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir. 

EXECUTIVE   CLERK — ILLUSTRATOR. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  there  is  a  reduction  of  one  executive  clerk, 
from  eight  to  seven,  at  $2,000  each. 

Dr.  Mohler.  This  reduction  of  one  executive  clerk  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  It  is  a  transfer  of  one  man  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  on  account  of  our  combining 
all  multigraphing  work  of  the  department  into  one  office.  This  clerk 
has  been  assigned  by  the  bureau  to  this  other  office,  to  help  take  care 
of  the  multigraphing  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  mean  a  transfer  that  has  been  made  this 
year? 
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Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir ;  a  transfer  that  has  been  made. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  You  will  find  that  the  consolidation  of  this  work  has 
resiilted  in  a  great  saving  of  money,  and  this  is  one  item  of  a  number 
of  items  that  will  come  up.  The  same  explanation  will  cover  the 
case  of  the  illustrator,  at  $1,400.  This  position  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Division  of  Publications  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  more  illus- 
trating work  may  be  done  by  the  Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  Anderson!  They  are  the  only  changes? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  are  the  only  changes  in  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson,  ^o  change  in  your  general  language  on  page  23 
or  24? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Xo,  sir;  the  language  is  identical  with  previous  years. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    QUARANTINE    WORK. 
FOR  EBADICATION   OF   8CABIE8   IN    SHEEP   AND   CATTLE. 

Mr.  Andekson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  25,  for  inspection  and 
quarantine  work,  including  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  eradication 
of  scabies  in  sheep  and  cattle,  the  inspection  of  southern  cattle,  etc. 

Dr.  MoHLER,  The  item  on  page  25,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  It  covers  our  general  inspection  and 
quarantine  work  in  the  field,  as  noted  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  expense  for  the  eradication  of  scabies  a  con- 
tinuing proposition  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  work  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  continuous  one,  but 
it  has  continued  for  the  last  14  years.  We  had  reduced  scabies  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  tremendously  until  the  war  came  on.  During  the  war 
the  small  amount  of  labor  put  on  this  work,  due  to  reduction  in  man 
power,  allowed  the  disease  to  recur  in  a  number  of  States,  but  during 
the  last  12  months  we  have  started  to  get  hold  again,  much  more  so 
than  during  the  war  period.  Besides,  we  had  to  contend  with  the 
three  years  of  drought  in  the  Great  Plains  section,  from  Montana  to 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  There  was  not  enough  water  for  the 
animals  to  drink,  to  say  nothing  of  immersing  the  animals  to  get  rid 
of  the  infection,  so  we  have  had  several  years  of  marking  time, 
because  of  the  drought  in  those  sections. 

Liast  year  we  made  very  good  headway,  and,  outside  of  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  California,  western  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  Oregon, 
there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  s cabies.  In  fact,  the  situation  to- 
day in  regard  to  scabies  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  much  better  than 
during  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  recall  about  this  work. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  is  done  cooperatively  with  the  secretary  or  the 
commissioners  of  Agriculture  in  the  various  States.  We  trace  in- 
fested sheep  from  the  stockyards  to  the  ranches,  or  the  farms  where 
they  originate,  and  the  State  puts  on  quarantines,  and  comi)els  the 
owners  to  submit  their  animals  to  the  dipping  process. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  part  does  the  Government  do  or  pay  for? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  pay  for  the  inspection,  which  includes  salaries 
and  traveling  expenses."^  The  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  covei-s  Colorado 
and  Wyoming;  the  one  at  Albuquerque  covers  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  office  at  Salt  Lake  City  covers  Utalr  and  Nevada,  and 
we  have  another  one  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  for  the  Northwest  sec- 
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tion.  Each  office  has  a  number  of  inspectors  scattered  about  the 
State,  who  virtually  act  as  range  riders,  and  when  these  men  go  out 
for  the  round-up,  or  for  shearing  inspection,  or  in  fact  at  any  other 
time,  and  find  infected  sheep  or  cattle,  they  serve  notice,  and  these 
animals  are  dipped.  There  is  a  part  of  the  work  included  in  the 
inspection  of  cattle  and  sheep  going  on  or  off  the  forest  reservations. 
We  do  that  every  spring  and  fall  with  the  sheep,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Forest  Service,  and  no  animals  of  any  kind  go  on  the  reservations 
if  they  are  infected.  That  amounts  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  and  of  the  expense  in  the  field. 

Mr.  AjifDERsoN.  Is  this  range  riding  done  under  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Under  this  appropriation,  such  as  is  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  States  are  cooperating,  and  they  have  a 
number  of  inspectors,  but  they  are  not  covering  the  same  ground 
or  duplicating  our  work.  They  allot  different  areas  to  different 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  imderstand  that  Government  employees,  called 
inspectors,  actually  ride  the  ranges,  hunting  out  scabies  in  cattle 
and  sheep? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  During  the  round-up  season  they  ride  just  like  cow 
boys,  and  stay  with  the  outfits,  to  round-up  these  exposed  or  infested 
animals  until  the  round-up  is  over. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  just  justify  the  owner  and  dip  under  State 
authority  or  voluntarily? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  stockmen  usually  are  glad  to  have  the  infection 
discovered,  if  it  is  present,  and  they  dip  voluntarily.  If  they  do  not, 
the  State  serves  notice.    We  have  no  compulsory  powers. 

Mr.  Buchanan.    You  could  not  have. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Except  in  an  interstate  shipment  to  market,  and  then 
our  authority  comes  in,  but  as  a  rule,  these  men  will  dip  voluntarily. 
They  know  it  is  bad  to  keep  infected  animals  on  the  range  as  the 
disease  spreads  quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  a  lot  of  contention  in  some  States 
about  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  mostly  on  the  tick  situation,  which  i$  not 
within  five  years  of  being  so  far  advanced  as  the  dipping  for  scabies 
in  sheep  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  ? 

Dr.  M0HI.ER.  It  is  a  parasitic  skin  infestation,  by  a  little  mite  that 
burrows  into  the  skin,  and  causes  loss  of  wool  in  sheep  and  depreciates 
the  value,  by  producing  anemia  and  shrinkage  in  weight  in  both 
sheep  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Maobb.  Is  it  contagious? 

Dr.  M0HI.ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  AVhat  part  of  your  appropriation  does  sheep  scabies 
take  for  this  vear? 

Dr.  M(>Hi>ER.  The  expenditure  for  the  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
amounte^l  to  $60,974.03,  but  the  eradication  of  sheep  scabies  last  year 
cast  $150,202,  against  an  allotment  of  $156,878,  which  was  made.  We 
spent  all  but  $6,086  of  the  allotment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  vear  was  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  fiscal  year  of  1921,  just  passed. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  It  states  here  the  appropriation  that  year  was 
$519,640. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true  for  all  inspection  and  quarantine  work, 
but  not  solely  for  the  eradication  of  sheep  scabies.    This  is  only  one 

Eroject  under  the  big  item.  We  have  in  addition  the  cattle  and 
orse  scabies,  interstate  transportation  of  live  stock,  inspection  of 
southern  cattle,  and  several  smaller  projects.  They  come  together  to 
make  the  big  item  of  $519,640. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  state  how  much  was  used  for  the  six 
months  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  We  nave  the  amount  used  during  the  whole  12 
months  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  this  entire  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  usd  it  all  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  figure  that  up  ? 
I  can  do  it  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  have  it  convenient. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  there  any  particular  time  of  the  year  when  you  use 
more  of  the  appropriation  than  any  other  time  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir ;  you  can  not  do  much  work  after  November 
out  there  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  section.  The  greatest  amount  of 
work  starts  in  April  and  goes  through  until  the  weather  prevents 
dipping,  somewhere  around  the  latter  part  of  November. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  do  they  dip  in  ? 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  We  give  the  owner  a  preference  in  dipping,  either  in 
nicotine  or  lime  and  sulphur.    That  is  for  the  scabies. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take  cattle — how  do  you  treat  the  cattle  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  In  the  same  way ;  the  fight  is  against  the  same  char- 
acter of  mite,  so  we  use  either  the  nicotine  or  lime  and  sulphur  dip. 
In  some  places  we  are  experimenting  on  crude  petroleum  oil,  like  in 
Wvoming,  where  there -is  oil  immediately  available. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  one  dip  sufficient  for  a  season  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  two  dips  are  inquired,  10  to  14  days  apart, 
and  that  generally  is  sufficient.  We  allow  the  animals  to  come  to 
slaughter  after  one  dip,  without  any  restriction,  but  to  clear  up  the 
disease  double  and  sometimes  triple  dipping  is  required,  about  10 
days  apart. . 

^Ir.  Anderson.  Are  you  getting  control  of  the  scabies  situation? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir :  we  were.  It  is  in  l>etter  shape  than  it  has 
been  since  1917.  Last  year  we  had  considerable  trouble  with  it, 
\)ecause  of  a  large  number  of  herds  that  became  infected  as  the 
result  of  a  drought  during  the  previous  years.  We  had  a  doable 
problem  to  deal  with.  After  the  war  we  had  the  drought,  but  to-day 
the  disease  is  under  better  control  than  it  has  been  for  tne  last  four 
or  five  years. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  ever  look  forward  to  when  people  will  be 
sufficiently  educated,  and  the  State  inspectors  will  be  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  take  care  of  the  situation  without  this  appropriation  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Dr.  MoHT^ER.  Well,  Congressman,  I  think  within  five  or  six  years 

this  disease  will  be  so  well  controlled  that  the  Federal  Government 

will  not  require  much  of  an  appropriation,  except  for  supervisory 

powers,  including  the  stockyards  inspections,  where  we  could  detect 

the  disease  and  inform  the  State  authorities  of  the  source. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  State  authorities,  being  on 
the  ground  in  every  locality,  and  the  people,  would  be  better  capable 
of  keeping  up  and  detecting  this  disease;  and  the  Federal  authorities 
would,  by  a  campaign  of  education,  instruct  them  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  ought  to  come  when  we  could 
eliminate  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  believe  you  are  right.  If  we  have  no  more  wars  and 
no  more  droughts  to  set  us  back,  this  disease  will  be  gradually  but 
surely  on  the  road  to  elimination,  and  in  five  or  six  years,  I  believe, 
we  will  l>e  rid  of  scabies  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  will  not  have  any  more  wars. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Drought  handicapped  us  as  much  as  the  war. 

^Ir.  Magee.  Do  the  States  cooperate  with  you  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  make  appropriations? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  they  make  appropriations,  and  help  out  in 
every  way.  This  is  p.  very  satisfactory  cooperative  proposition  all 
the  way  through. 

Mr.  Magee.  ila ve  you  that  total  there  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  $525,216.89.  That  includes  some  of  the  transfers. 
It  includes  ihe  10  per  cent  money  that  we  added  to  this  appropria- 
tion, because  of  the  need  of  employing  more  men.  Last  year  we  were 
allowed  to  make  10  per  cent  ellotments  from  other  funds,  so  we  took 
advantage  of  the  10  per  cent  clause  and  gave  this  appropriation 
money  from  some  two  or  three  of  the  other  appropriations.  We  took 
a  little  from  each. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  as  much  as  this  estimate 
for  1923?  - 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  we  certainly  will  need  it  if  we  are  ^ing  to 
maintain  the  program  we  started  on  in  the  last  12  months.  \Ve  are 
holding  our  own,  and  if  we  are  expected  to  hold  that  ground,  we 
will  need  the  same  amount  as  we  have  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  statement  here  of  allotment  you  have  a 
general  item,  about  $150,000.  What  does  that  cover?  This  item 
which  includes  $58,000  for  traveling  expense? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  $88,725  covers  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors 
employed  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  $44,000  in  salaries  for? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Where  is  the  $44,000  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  have  one  of  these  books.  I  want  to  get 
the  difference  between  the  salaries  under  the  first  item. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  is  a  different  project  entirely ;  the  $88,725  item 
is  for  salaries  of  men  engaged  in  the  eradication  of  sheep  scabies, 
and  the  $44,900  item  is  for  salaries  of  inspectors  working  on  cattle 
and  horse  mange  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  see. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Most  of  these  men  are  employed  in  the  Southwest 
at  the  present  time — southern  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas, 
and  California — where  the  greatest  number  of  sheep  that  are  in- 
fected are  located ;  while  the  scabies  in  cattle  is  greater  in  the 
northwestern  section — in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
and  South  Dakota.  Horse  scabies  is  most  prevalent  in  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  About  $220,000  altogether  is  spent  on  scabies  eradi- 
cation work  in  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  tlie  range  of  salaries  for  inspectors? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  have  got  that  somewhere  here.  The  inspectors' 
salaries  run  from  $8,500  down  to  $1,080. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  they  paid  a  per  diem  allowance  for  traveling 
expenses? 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  No,  sir;  these  men  are  all  reimbursed  according  to 
the  actual  cost  of  their  subsistence. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Actual  cost  of  what? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Subsistence. 

Mr.  BixiiANAN.Do  they  render  an  actual  account  of  expenses? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  when  they  are  away  from  their 
official  stations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  pay  them  the  maximum  per  diem  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  do  not  allow  them  per  diem.  We  allow  them  only 
expenses  actually  incurred  when  away  from  their  official  stations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  annual 
salarv? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Between  $1,900  and  $2,000.  We  have  only  one  man  on 
that  work  at  $3,500,  but  we  have  given  the  range  from  $3,5(K)  to 
$1,080.  The  $1,080  man  is  on  a  50-50  basis.  Part  of  his  salary  is 
paid  by  the  State,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   He  is  paid  $2,1G0,  of  wliich  the  Government  pays  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  other  employees  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  way? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  run  through  the  whole  salary  list? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xo;  not  exactly.  There  are  only  seven  or  eight 
such  men.  We  have  a  man  in  South  Carolina  who  gets  $1,700  from 
the  Government  and  $1,700  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  We 
have  a  man  in  Nebraska  that  gets  $1  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  rest  of  his  salary  from  the  State.  The  same  way  in  Michi- 
gan.  We  have  a  man  there  that  gets  $10  a  year.  All  of  these  men — 
this  can  be  stated  as  a  nde — when  they  are  on  this  pay  basis  of  draw- 
ing salaries  from  both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  are  old 
employees,  and  they  want  to  keep  their  status  as  employees  of  the 
(jovernment.  Tlie  salary  is  divided,  sometimes  50-50,  and  sometimes 
$1  a  year  from  the  Federal  Government,  so  they  can  maintain  their 
Federal  status.  That  is  true  in  all  these  cases,  and  there  are  about 
eight  such  cases  in  our  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  inspectors  trained  veterinarians? 

Dr.  Moin.ER.  They  are  veterinary  graduates  of  accredited  colleges. 

FOR   EXTENDING    SUPERVISION    OF    INTERSTATE   TRANSPORTATION    OF   LIVE    STOCK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  very  briefly  what  is  done 
under  the  interstate  provision  with  respect  to  southern  cattle? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  The  supervision  of  the  interstate  transportation  of 
live  stock  is  maintained  at  all  the  public  stock  yards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  an  ante  mortem  inspection? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  an  ante  mortem  inspection  for  contagious  dis- 
eases, apart  from  the  ante  mortem  meat  inspection. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  covers  cattle  not  for  meat  or  slaughter? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir.  It  covers  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  that  are 
brought  in  as  feeders,  stockers.  or  for  breeding  purposes,  and  are 
going  out  to  the  farms  in  various  States.  We  inspect  them  at  all 
the  big  stockyards.  In  the  case  of  hogs,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  go  to  the  farms  from  such  stockyards  as  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati, 
Omaha,  etc.,  they  must  be  given  hog  cholera  double  treatment  in  order 
to  prevent  them  carrying  infection  from  the  stockyards  to  the  farm, 
where  the  farmer  takes  his  animals  purchased  at  the  stockyards.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  that  the  bureau  is  doing, 
to  keep  the  feeders'  dairy  cattle  and  breeding  stock  from  carrying 
diseases  throughout  the  country  to  the  farms  where  they  are  going. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  about  the  serum  treatment  and  vaccination? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  works  out  differently  in  different  stockyards. 
In  certain  yards  the  stockyards  company  has  complete  control  of  the 
serum  and  the  men  do  the  vaccination,  but  it  is  always  done  under 
the   supervision  of  the  bui'eau. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  instruction  of  the  bureau  may  be  all  right, 
but  I  was  thinking  about  whether  or  not  the  advice  was  complied 
with?  ! 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  our  advice  is  not  complied  with  we  stop  the  work.  I 
We  have  had  no  trouble  about  their  complying  with  our  advice.  They  j 
are  very  glad  to  have  these  certificates  of  health,  which  are  sent  from  1 
Kansas,  Ohio,  Michigan,  etc.,  to  permit  those  live  stock  to  go  into 
the  State  of  destination.  Most  States  have  a  regulation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  these  animals  for  hog  cholera,  and  unless 
these  hogs  are  treated  for  hog  cholera,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
come  into  many  States.  Our  inspectors  do  not  do  the  injecting  of 
the  serum.  They  do  the  supervision  of  the  immunization,  or  in  case 
of  scabies  exposure,  the  dipping  of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  then 
issue  the  certificates,  so  that  those  live  stock,  sheep,  cattle,  or  hogs 
may  go  into  the  States  of  destination,  which,  as  a  rule,  demand  such 
Federal  certificates  of  health. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  a  pretty  effective  check  on  the  conditions, 
do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  believe  that  we  have  an  excellent  system  developed. 
The  commission  men  are  very  anxious  to  have  that  hind  of  work  go 
on,  because  it  permits  them  freedom  of  sales. 

PLACING   EMPLOYEES    OX    vSTATlTORY    ROLL. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  a  large  appropriation,  $584,000.  Has 
your  bureau  ever  considered  the  advisability  or  nonadvisability  of 
putting  these  men  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes.  sir;  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  have  given  that  propo- 
sition considerable  thought,  and  the  only  conclusion  that  we  can 
reach  is  that  the  work  will  be  greatly  handicapped  in  many  ways 
if  these  men  were  put  on  the  statutory  rolls.  V 

Mr.   Buchanan.  Of  course,  that   is   what  is  generally  claimed.       \ 
Nearly  everybody,  every  department,  would  rather  have   a  lump 
sum,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  departments  do  not 
have  lump-sum  appropriations,  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
committee  in  bringing  out  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  handling 
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the  work  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  When  we  report  out  a 
bill  and  are  asked  what  salaries  these  employees  get,  all  we  can  say 
is  that  we  do  not  know. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  we  are  giving  them  a  lump  sum  and  that 
we  have  confidence  in  those  men  who  administer  the  act,  and  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  abused,  but  that  does  not  satisfy 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Well,  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  would  be  the  most  wasteful 
way  of  handling  the  specially  trained  forces  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  the  i-eason,  as  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  to  Mr. 
Magee,  that  this  item  of  scabies,  like  many  other  projects,  is  season- 
able work.  If  we  have  180  men  working  on  this  disease  from  the 
l^i  of  April  until  the  1st  of  December  they  are  busy  every  minute. 
Xow,  in  the  late  fall  that  work  starts  to  decrease  and  in  the  winter 
months  there  is  very  little  of  that  work  being  done. 

Under  present  conditions  we  can  take  those  men  and  put  them 
on  meat  inspection  at  the  time  of  our  peak  load  in  meat-inspection 
lines.  If  we  put  these  men  on  a  statutory  roll,  for  instance,  one 
sheep  inspector  at  $2,000  a  year  or  10  cattle  inspectors  at  $2,500  a 
year^  they  w^ould  have  to  be  maintained  on  that  statutory  roll  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  it  would  be  a  decided  disadvantage, 
a  loss  of  efficiency,  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  work. 

Now,  our  organization  is  flexible  and  we  can  move  the  men  from 
Wyoming  to  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  and  make  a  meat  inspector  out 
of  a  sheep  inspector  in  24  hours.  Our  force  is  now  easily  adjustable, 
so  that  we  can  transfer  the  latter  at  that  particular  time  when  the 
men  in  Chicago  need  assistance,  when  they  are  having  their  heavy 
work. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  When,  you  take  them  off  of  the  roll  their  salaries 
cease  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  when  they  complete  their  work  here  you  put 
them  back  on  another  roll  that  is  carried  in  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  precisely  the  way  we  do  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  a  statutory  roll  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  all  comes  out  of  one  appropriation  anyhow? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Buchanan.  These  appropriations 
are  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  meant  to  say  that  they  were  all  Government 
appropriations. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Oh,  yes;  we  are  all  working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  same  reason  that  you  emphasized 
that  the  employees  do  not  scatter.  That  same  reason  would  apply 
to  the  supen^isors  of  interstate  transportation  of  live  stock  and 
so  on. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  that  all  applies. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  For  the  reason  tnat  you  need  the  men  for  only 
part  of  their  time. 

X)r.  Mohler.  They  are  not  needed  so  badly  during  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  as  they  are  at  others,  so  we  change  our  men  when- 
ever necessary.  We  have  been  sending  quite  a  number  of  field  men 
into  your  country  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  in  the  fall  they  are 
sent  to  Oklahoma  City,  Houston,  and  Fort  Worth,  to  the  packing 
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houses,  as  soon  as  the  field  work  starts  to  decline.  We  keep  a  certain 
number  as  a  skeleton  organization  in  Texas  and  in  the  other  States 
during  th^  winter  season,  but  at  present  the  number  is  very  much 
smaller  than  during  the  remainder  of  the  working  period  of  the 
year. 

ERADICATION  OF  TICKS  FROM  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tell  us  something  about  inspection  and  (][uarantine 
work,  the  eradication  of  scabies  in  sheep  ana  cattle,  the  inspection 
of  southern  cattle,  and  the  supervision  of  the  transportation  of  live 
stock.  That  is  the  inspection  of  southern  cattle  outside  of  quarantine 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  men  to  clean  up  and  complete  the  tick 
work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  these  inspectors  are  located  at 
the  stockyards  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  cattle  coming  from 
the  areas  under  the  Texas  fever  quarantine  line  are  infested  with 
ticks  or  not. 

We  have  inspectors  maintained  at  all  points  like  East  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Nashville,  Fort  Worth,  and  every  stockyard 
where  we  have  southern  quarantine  pens.  Those  pens  are  for  live 
stock  coming  from  southern  quarantined  sections  where  ticks  may 
or  may  not  be  present,  but  they  are  all  inspected ;  and  when  we  find 
ticks  our  inspectors  send  telegrams  to  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
State  from  which  these  animals  originated  so  that  the  latter  can 
start  out  an  assistant  promptly  to  the  county  whence  the  ticky  cattle 
came  and  perform  wnatever  investigation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
clean  up. 

It  is  merely  a  system  of  detective  work  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  ticks  are  present  or  not  on  these  cattle  from  the 
southern  sections. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Anderson,  I  have  just  come  in,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  question :  How  long  will  it  take  to  eradicate  the  ticks  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  How  long  will  it  take  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes.  For  instance,  I  understand  that  you  will  get 
through  in  Georgia  in  1923;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  les;  that  is  the  present  plan,  to  eradicate  the  ticks 
from  Georgia  by  1923. 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  couldn't  vou  in  just  three  or  four  lines  in  the  record 
put  in  there  when  you  will  get  through? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  furnish  you  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  mallein  and  blackleg.  Are 
you  still  making  blackleg  vaccine? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  les,  sir;  we  are  still  making  about  1,500,000  doses  a 
year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  really  being  used? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  being  used  by  that  relative  number  of 
ranchmen  and  farmers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  recall  the  facts  about  this  proposition, 
but  I  have  some  sort  of  an  impression  that  there  is  something  the 
matter  under  this  particular  test. 

Dr.  MuHLER.  I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  two  years  ago  I 
came  before  the  committee  and  requested  that  we  either  be  given 
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enough  money  to  make  an  improved  blackleg  vaccine  or  else  let  this 
$5.0(X)  appropriation  for  blackleg  vaccine  lapse  entirely.  I  stated 
<hat  there  was  better  blackleg  vaccine  on  the  market  than  that  which 
the  Government  was  distributing  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  regard  mallein  as  very  important? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  regard  mallein  testing  as  very  important, 
since  it  has  resulted  in  almost  completely  eliminating  glanders 
among  the  horse  stock  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  mallein? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  I  should  say  about  half  of  this  small  appropriation, 
about  50-50  for  blackleg  vaccine  and  mallein.  We  are  sending  a 
great  deal  of  blackleg  vaccine  to  your  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  every 
year.  I  think  Texas  gets  about  40  per  cent  of  the  blackleg  vaccine 
and  it  is  distributed  mostly  through  the  requests  of  Senators  or  Con- 
gressmen. 

FOR  IN\^8TI0ATIN0  THE  DISEASES  OF  TUBERCUIiOSIS  OF  ANIMALS. 

OPEBATING  EXPENSES — INDEMNITIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right;  I  think  that  is  all  on  this  item.  The 
next  is  the  item  on  page  26,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  large  subject.  I  can 
talk  as  long  as  you  like,  or  I  can  make  it  as  brief  as  possible ;  but 
the  problem  of  the  elimination  of  tuberculosis  from  among  live- 
stock is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  the  department  at 
the  present  time  and  it  is  one  which  is  getting  the  greatest  support 
of  the  live  stock  interests  of  all  the  States. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  cooperating  with  the  entire  48  States 
as  well  as  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Axderson.  As  you  know,  we  had  some  gentleman  before  us  the 
other  day  and  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  proposition  of  the 
distribution  of  this  item  as  between  administration  and  operating 
expenses  and  indemnity. 

The  bill  as  it  is  proposed  carries  $1,977,600,  $977,600  of  which  is 
for  administration  and  $1,000,(XX)  for  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

That  seems  to  be  somewliat  out  of  proportion  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  the  policy  that 
the  department  wished  adopted,  and  the  i*equest  that  was  made  of  the 
committee  on  several  occasions,  was  not  to  divide  this  appropriation 
at  all,  but  allow  the  general  amount  to  be  used  for  either  operations 
or  indemnity  as  the  necessity  of  the  occasion  demanded,  whether  it  be 
40  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  but  since  1919  that  has  not  been  permitted. 

The  orginal  appropriation  of  1919  was  $500,000  to  cover  both  oi>e ra- 
tions and  indemnity.  A  lump  sum  of  $500,000  was  given  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  with  the  privilege  of  expending  as  much  for 
indemnity  as  he  saw  fit,  and  using  the  balance  for  operating  expenses. 
That  year  we  expended  practically  $500,000.  In  1920  the  appropria- 
tion was  increased  by  the  act,  but  the  wording  was  changed  in  such 
a  way  that  $500,000  was  given  for  operating  expenses  and  $1,000,000 
for  indemnity. 

Mr.  MaGee.  What  jear  was  that ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  That  was  1920;  and  vou  will  remember,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  we  asked  for  the  general  authority  from  the  committee,  when 
Mr.  Haugen  was  chairman,  to  have  that  changed  because  $600,000 
was  not  sufficient  money  for  operating  expenses  to  locate  $1,000,000 
worth  of  tuberculosis  animals.  The  result  was  that  we  spent  $584,- 
081.89  for  operating  expenses,  getting  10  per  cent  from  some  other 
funds  that  were  not  being  used  and  we  expended  $90i),()86.66  for  in- 
demnity. 

That  was  in  1920. 

In  1921  the  division  between  operating  expenses  and  indemnity 
was  considerably  different  and  there  were  $8(K),000  provided  for 
operating  expenses  and  $680,440  for  indemnity.  Later  we  got  $405,- 
000  additional  as  an  emergency  fund  for  indemnities. 

Now,  out  of  that  $800,0()0  for  operating  expenses  we  spent  all  but 
$39,000.  We  spent  $761,527.68  for  operating  expenses.  And  the  in- 
demnity was  practically  used  up. 

In  1922  the  program  that  we  are  following  as  you  know  provided  for 
$978,800  for  operating  expenses  and  $1,00(),00()  for  indemnity,  with 
an  emergency  appropriation  of  $600,0(X)  in  addition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  the  $978,000  operating  expenses  has 
been  expended  so  far? 

Dr.  MoHU-^R.  We  are  spending  about  seventy  to  seventy-five  tliou- 
sand  dollars  a  month.  We  are  just  about  running  on  an  even  keel. 
We  have  divided  up  our  expenditures  so  that  we  will  not  create  any 
deficiency.  In  fact  we  never  have  had  a  deficit,  as  we  have  always 
stopped  this  work  as  soon  as  a  deficit  seemed  apparent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But,  on  the  same  basis,  $1,000,000  will  not  cover 
the  pavments  for  indemnity;  will  it? 

Dr.  ^loiiLER.  Xo;  it  will  not.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  to  the  fullest  extent  under  the  proposed  appro- 
priation for  next  year,  and  the  Secretary  appreciated  this  when  he 
submitted  his  request  for  $1,900,000  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  but  thev 
reduced  it  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  sav  that  vou  are  expending  about  $70,000  to 
$75,000  per  month? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  between  $70,000  and  $75,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  will  be  quite  a  reduction,  then. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes;  we  will  probably  have  an  unexpended  balance 
for  operating  expenses  on  June  80  of  from  $50,000  to  $60,(K)0.  How- 
ever, we  will  keep  up  with  the  work,  not  to  the  extent  of  the  demand 
by  tlie  stock  growers  in  the  various  States,  but  just  as  we  are  limited 
by  indemnitv  funds.  We  can  not  decrease  this  work  to  anv  great 
extent  and  then  expect  to  keep  the  enthusiasm  going. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  this  appropriation  expended  among  the  States 
mostly  ? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  This  appropriation? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  is  it  expended  among  the  States? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  practically  all  expended  among  the 
States  and  extends  over  the  48  States. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  instruction? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Very  little  for  instruction,  but  mostly  for  indem- 
nities, salaries,  and  traveling  expenses.  The  proportion  is  shown 
here:  In  1921  it  was  $508,577.94  for  salaries  and  $5,740  for  wages; 
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stationer}^  and  office  supplies  $1,868.88;  traveling  expenses,  $182,- 
667.49;  equipment  and  material  $;^ 7, 100. 12;  telephone  and  telegraph 
service,  $2,019.24;  miscellaneous  items,  $30,882.46;  indemnities  for 
animals  slaughtered,  $1,085,440. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  While  we  are  on  that  can't  you  give  us  the  average 
salaries,  the  range  of  salaries,  and  about  what  the  average  is? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  range  in  salaries  for  this  work  varies  from  $3,300 
to  $1,170. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  about  what  is  the  average? 

Dr.  MoHLi-iR.  The  average  is  about  $2,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  of  these  people  are  employed  in  AVash-  * 
ington? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  are  four  veterinary  inspectors  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  there  are  from  232  to  250  employees  throughout  the  X^nited 
States,  including  the  men  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Magpie.  You  could  use  a  great  deal  more  money  than  that  if 
you  had  it? 

Dr.  MohlJ':r.  The  demand  is  something  that  is  impossible  for  us  to 
meet;  there  has  been  such  an  enthusiasm  from  all  sections  for  the 
work. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  had  a  larger  appropriation,  would  it  nex^essarily 
follow  that  you  would  have  to  have  a  larger  amount  for  administra- 
tion ? 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  No,  sir;  the  amoimt  of  money  we  have  for  administra- 
tion now  win  cover  about  $2,(X)0,0(X)  worth  of  indemnity.  In  other 
words,  with  the  same  amount  of  money  we  now  have  for  operating 
expenses  we  could  find  enough  cattle  with  tuberculosis  to  expend 
$2,000,000  for  indemnifying  their  owners. 

Mr.  Magee.  According  to  that,  would  it  be  proper  for  our  appro- 
priation to  be  worked  out  about  $500,000  operating  expenses  for  each 
$1,000,000  indemnity  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER,  That  proportion  would  be  entirely  proper  in  future 
appropriations.  If  you  analyzed  our  past  expenditures,  thev  would 
show  about  40  per  cent  expended  for  operating  expenses  and  60  per 
cent  for  indemnity. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  general  proposition? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  general  proportion  of  previous  expenditures  is 
about  two  to  three. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  make  any  appropriation 
that  we  make  upon  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  for  operating  and  60  per 
cent  for  indemnity ;  is  that  what  vou  mean  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER,  That  is  about  the  ratio  of  our  expenditures  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Dr.  MoHiJi:R.  We  have  a  new  form  of  test,  which  was  referred  to 
Saturday  as  the  intradermic  tuberculin  test,  which  permits  finding  a 
great  many  more  diseased  cattle  as  well  as  more  healthy  cattle  with 
the  same  man  power.  In  other  words,  one  inspector  can  do  three 
or  four  times  as  much  work  with  the  intradermic  test  as  he  could 
with  the  old  subcutaneous  test.  Therefore,  in  the  future  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  operating  expenses  w^ill  uncover  a  greater 
number  of  tuberculous  cattle  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.    For 
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this  reason  the  ratio  will,  no  doubt,  be  changed  to  approximately 
33  and  G7  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  various  States  have  appropriated  for  this  fiscal  year  over 
$4,000,000,  and  thej  have  divided  it  so  that  about  $3,000,000  can 
be  used  for  indemnities  and  about  $1,000,000  for  operating  expenses. 
The  reason  for  that  ratio  is  because  as  a  rule  they  have  a  less  number 
of  inspectors  than  we  have  and  are  averaging  a  higher  indemnity 
per  animal. 

Now,  those  gentlemen  who  testified  here  Saturday  are  matching 
us  50-50  on  inspectors  and  are  paying  more  liberal  indemnities. 
'  They  have  just  as  many  men  as  we  have.  They  were  telling  you  of 
the  conditions  as  regards  their  respective  States  while  I  am  telling 
you  of  the  48  States  and  trying  to  give  you  a  broad  national  view- 
point of  the  situation.  We  have,  as  I  said,  between  232  and  250  in- 
spectors working  on  tuberculosis  eradication.  The  States  have  169 
inspectors,  the  counties  have  13,  the  farm  bureaus  have  10,  and  the 
cities  have  3. 

In  1919,  when  we  first  started  with  this  work,  the  bureau  had  135 
employees  and  the  States  had  only  62,  so  you  see  that  they  are  gradu- 
ally catching  up  with  us  with  the  number  of  inspectors,  and  they  will 
soon  have  as  many  as  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  year  was  the  first  Government  appropriation? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  was  the  first  Government  appropriation. 

APPKOPRIATIONS   MADE   BY   STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  statement,  Dr.  Mohler,  which  shows 
the  total  amount  which  the  States  have  expended  for  administrative 
expenses? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  have  not  divided  their  appropriations  in  all 
cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  we  have,  but  I  have  the  total  of  $4,000,000 
appropriated  by  all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of 
indemnity  and  inspection? 

Dr.  Mohler.  For  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  indemnity  and 
operating  expenses,  and  we  nave  ascertained  that  3,000,000  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  indemnitv.  Those  are  round  numbers  I  am 
speaking  of.  We  have  allowed  ^1,000,000  for  indemnity,  and  they 
have  allowed  $3,000,000  for  indemnitv,  so  there  is  where  the  differ- 
ence  comes  in,  with  $1,0(X),000  for  Federal  indemnity  matching 
$3,000,000  for  State  indemnity.  The  only  way  we  could  approach 
this  situation  with  equity  for  each  of  the  States  and  at  the  same 
time  know  where  we  stood  each  month  was  to  give  the  State  $1  of 
of  Federal  indemnity  money  for  each  $3  of  State  indemnity  money. 
And  that  is  the  way  the  allotment  of  $1,000,000  this  year  was  made, 
$1  to  every  $3  of  State  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  have  been  wondering  in  my  own  mind  as 
to  whether  the  proposition  that  50-50  was  exactly  the  right  basis. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I^nfortunately,  certain  States  have  written  into  their 
law  that  they  can  not  spend  anv  money  except  in  duplication  of  the 
allotments  from  the  Federal  Grovernment.  There  are  four  or  five 
States  that  have  done  this.    They  are  unable  to  expend  any  indem- 
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nity  money  except  for  the  purpose  of  matching  the  Federal  allot- 
ment. That  is  the  reason  why,  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  some  of  the 
Members  here  from  Texas  have  recently  become  so  interested  in 
getting  a  larger  Federal  allotment,  because  of  the  fact  that  your 
sanitary  board  got  money  from  the  State  legislature  to  be  used  only 
in  matching  the  allotment  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  there 
were  several  other  States  that  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  Do  you  mean  that  Texas  has  written  into  the  law 
a  proviso  whereby  she  must  get  dollar  for  dollar  from  the  United 
States  Government? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  do  not  know  w^hether  it  is  in  the  law,  but  the  result 
is  that  they  can  not  pay  any  indemnity  money  unless  it  is  matched 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  this  tuberculosis? 

Dr.  MoHXiER.  On  tuberculosis;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  follow  the  same  policy  from  this  end? 

Dr.  MoHiJi^R.  We  can  not  by  law  exceed  the  amount  of  indemnity 
money  paid  by  the  States.  We  do  not  even  match  them  in  many 
States.  We  never  exceed  their  appropriation,  but  we  very  frequently 
pay  less. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  Doctor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  that 
is  paid  by  the  State  in  giving  instruction  to  cattlemen — ^the  more 
expended  by  the  States — the  better  it  is  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Surelv. 

Mr.  Bi^cHANAN.  And  if  they  can  get  one-third — the  States  pay 
two-thirds  and  the  Federal  Government  one-third — it  is  better  than 
50-50? 

Dr.  MoHi.ER.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  this  indemnity  w^as  originally 
planned  was  for  the  State  to  pay  one-third,  the  Government  to  pay 
one-third,  and  the  owner  to  lose  one-third  of  the  difference  between 
the  appraisal  and  the  salvage,  not  to  exceed  $25  for  grades  and  $50 
for  ])ure  brods  as  our  share.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  create  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  himself  in  keeping  his  herd  clean. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  go  further  than  one-third  at  all. 

Dr.  Mohij:r.  Should  not  go  further  than  one-third  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes.  We  do  that  with  all  of  these  things  on  all 
of  these  appropriations,  and  if  we  continue  to  do  that  with  all  of 
them  we  will  not  be  able  to  find  subjects  for  taxation  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  not  the  only  place 
where  it  is  so. 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  In  that  connection,  I  hoi)e  that  we  will  reach  a  point 
where  the  Government  will  not  have  to  ])ay  more  than  one-fourth. 
That  is  what  we  hoj)e  to  come  to  within  a  few  more  yeai-s,  but  wo 
are  not  readv  for  it  vet. 

FKRCKN'TAOE  OF  CATTLE  AFVECTED  WITH  TrnERCl'LOSTS. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  AVhat  is  vour  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  country  that  have  tuberculosis? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Well,  that  varies  considerable.  We  have  tested  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  over  1,0()(),0()0  head  of  cattle,  and  we  found 
3.6  per  cent  infected.    Now,  I  think  that  is  entirely  too  high  an  aver- 
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age  for  the  country  if  you  include  the  beef  cattle.  It  is  not  too  high 
if  vou  include  only  the  dairy  cattle. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand  that  with  the  dairy  cattle  it  is  about 
10  per  cent. 

Dv.  MoHLER.  That  was  the  figure  12  years  ago ;  but  we  have  greatly 
lowered  that  figure,  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  the  dairy  cattle  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  at  any  rate,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
infection  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true ;  ves.  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  think  about  3  per  cent  would  be  about  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Well,  if  you  include  all  classes  of  cattle  it  would  be 
lefes  than  3  per  cent.  With  dairy  cattle  the  percentage  would  range 
higher. 

1  have  a  little  statement  here  that  would  be  of  interest  to  you  with 
regard  to  tuberculosis  in  a  great  many  States.  I  figured  it  out  some 
time  ago  that  in  16  States  tlie  amount  of  tuberculosis  is  under  2  per 
cent;  in  19  States  the  percentage  ranges  between  2  and  5  per  cent, 
or  a  total  of  35  States  with  less  than  5  per  cent;  in  10  States  the 
average  is  between  5  and  10  per  cent ;  and  in  2  States  the  average  is 
over  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  are  those  two  States? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Your  State,  and  Connecticut.  Connecticut  has  26 
per  cent,  from  her  last  figures. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  what. does  New  York  have? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  About  11  p>er  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  there  are  about  23,000,000  dairy  cattle  and 
about  44,000,000  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  with  even  3  per  cent  of  these  cattle  infected, 
or  2  per  cent,  there  would  be  an  enormous  expenditure,  or  enormous 
expenses  would  be  imposed  upon  the  Federal  Government  if  they 
pay  half  of  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  average  indemnity  this  year,  so  far? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  $25.25  is  the  average  Federal  share  and  $39.08  is  the 
average  State  share  for  cattle  already  condemned  and  paid  for. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  means  that  with  breeding  or  high-grade  cattle  that 
you  pav  more  than  you  do  for  ordinary  beef  cattle  ? 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  Yes;  we  pay  not  to  exceed  $50  for  pure-bred  cattle 
and  not  to  exceed  $25  for  grades. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is,  the  Government? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  Government ;  but,  of  course,  the  States  vary  ex- 
tensively. There  are  only  about  10  or  11  States,  if  that  many,  that 
pay  the  same  as  we  do.  These  States  make  it  50-50.  All  of  the  other 
States  go  beyond  our  indemnity. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  statement  which  Dr.  Mohler  has  is 
not  very  long,  and  I  suggest  that  he  put  it  in. 

(The  statement  follows:) 
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Mr.  Aat>br80N.  I  would  also  suggest  that  you  put  in  some  of  those 
statements,  including  the  one  I  asked  you  tor  the  other  day,  if  you 
have  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  Showing  the  percentage  of  States.  What  are  your  per- 
centages as  to  Georgia  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  percentage  of  diseased  cattle  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.    The  statement  is  as 
follows : 

Tuherculosia-eradication  work  from  July  to  December,  1921,  incluHve. 


lT)pl' 

ri... 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DLstrict  of  Columbia. 

-Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisi£:ana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

MississiT 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


Herds 
tested. 


435 
25 


13 

395 

782 

55 

734 

201 

1,079 

1,417 

4,199 

2,23^ 

523 

1,912 

234 

2,031 

1,106 

162 

7, 453 

2.310 

1,161 

8,609 

3,427 

3,603 

558 

194 

295 

158 

1,924 

4,773 

1.496 

1,362 

678 

3.741 

1,792 

25 

497 

391 

507 

117 

3.»s3 

2.091 

1.550 

4,497 

928 

3,013 

994 


79,564 


Cattle 
tested. 


12,251 
960 


713 

8,758 

o,  oWU 

143 

10,338 

5, 578 

15,255 

18,880 

43,219 

48,154 

13,993 

19,179 

6,826 

18.291 

13,993 

4,627 

68,008 

47,778 

9,882 

91,847 

45.836 

51,652 

4,020 

3,683 

8,256 

1.539 

41,767 

21,669 

27,864 

20,839 

17,320 

30,961 

27.929 

633 

10.956 

10,322 

11.900 

10. 597 

16,797 

36.739 

22,289 

39,117 

10,070 

71,958 

7. 594 


React(«^ 
found. 


92 
19 


33 

2,333 

419 

5 

181 

151 

144 

1,107 

1.080 

2.758 

288 

396 

162 

438 

1,327 

297 

2,047 

1,444 

70 

922 

469 

1,127 

00 

325 

715 

13 

4,706 

295 

854 

950 

531 

4«l 

1,665 

45 

139 

271 

176 

379 

127 

3,256 

S56 

749 

219 

2,211 

93 


Per  cent 
reactors. 


0.8 
2 


4.6 
26.6 
7.5 
3.5 
1.8 
2.7 
.9 
5.9 
2.5 
5.7 
2.1 
2.1 
2.4 
2.4 
9.5 
6.4 
3 
3 

.7 
1 

1.02 
2.2 
1.5 
8.8 
8.7 
.8 
11.3 
1.4 
3.1 
4.6 
3.1 
1.6 
5.9 
7.1 
1.3 
2.6 
1.5 
3.6 
.8 
8.9 
3.8 
1.9 
2.2 
3.1 
1.2 


1,016,550 


36,415 


3.6 


Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  when  Congress  began 
appropriating  for  this  in  1919  the  percentage  has  materially  de- 
creased, the  average  percentage? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Of  our  reactors  since  1919? 

Mr.  Magee.  The  percentage  infected. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  it  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  are  you  able  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what 
extent? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  1919,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  we  had  about  5.2  per 
cent  reactors,  and  the  next  year  slightlv  lower,  while  during  the 
last  two  years  it  has  not  been,  I  think,  alcove  3.9  per  cent  for  1921, 
and  for  the  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  8.6  per  cent.  There  has 
been  almost  a  2  per  cent  decrease  in  the  figures  that  we  have  by 
years.  We  have  done  all  this  work  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  with  the  voluntarv  assistance  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  is  this  reduction  greater  in  the  States,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  sections  where  tuberculosis  was  prevalent  or  in  the  sec- 
tions where  it  was  less  prevalent? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  the  beginning  the  greatest  reductions,  of  course, 
were  made  where  the  disease  was  less  prevalent,  but  in  the  last  15 
or  18  months  a  very  material  change  has  been  noted  even  in  sections 
where  the  disease  has  been  quite  prevalent. 

On  December  5, 1921,  the  bureau  requested  the  inspectors  in  charge 
of  tuberculosis  eradication  work  to  furnish  certain  information  rela- 
tive to  the  practical  results  obtained  in  freeing  badly  infected  herds 
from  tuberculosis.  All  herds  which  had  received  original  and  at 
least  two  retests,  and  which  contained  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
reactors  on  original  test,  were  to  be  included  in  the  report.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  results  of  the  compilation  of  1,882  herds: 


Original  test 
Second  test. . 
Third  test. . . 
Fourth  test. 


Number 
of  herds. 


1,R82 

1,882 

1,882 

918 


Number 

of 
cattle. 


Number 

of 
reactors. 


Per  cent 
reactors. 


58,102 
52,650 
56,457 
25,852 


15,014  I 
3,662  i 
l,5fi3  ; 

480  I 


26.0 
6.9 
2.8 
1.8 


This  report  is  extremelv  interesting  as  it  shows  that  under  normal 
conditions  herds  very  badly  diseased  may  be  established  as  relatively 
free  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is 
that  on  the  third  test  the  total  number  of  cattle  contained  in  these 
herds  was  approximately  the  same  as  on  the  original  test.  This 
disposes  of  the  theory  of  some  individuals  that  tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion work  conductea  on  an  intensive  scale  will  destroy  the  cattle 
industry  in  America. 

In  addition  to  this  information  a  special  report  was  requested  on 
those  herds  which  had  shown  erratic  results  on  successive  tests. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  information  was  requested  from  all  in- 
spectors in  charge  and  that  all  submitted  their  reports,  a  surprisingly 
small  list  of  such  herds  was  submitted,  the  number  being  less  than 
100.  When  it  is  remembered  that  on  December  1,  1921,  there  were 
under  supervision  126,668  herds  of  cattle,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  only  occasional  herds  are  encountered  which  do  not  show  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  progress  in  eradicating  the  disease. 

Mr.*  Chairman,  tor  the  information  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  number  of  cattle  totally  accredited  up  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1922,  was  268,411  in  11,587  herds;  that  the  number  of  ani- 
mals found  free  after  one  test  was  1,051,278  in  96,644  herds;  that 
the  number  of  other  animals  under  test,  but  not  accredited  nor  found 
free  on  one  test  as  yet  was  1,871,644  in  133,481  herds:  and  the  number 
of  cattle  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  tested  was  362,000  in  27,180  herds. 


STATUS    OF    TT^BERCULOSIS    WORK. 


Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  were  tested  last  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  the  last  six  months  there  were  over  1,000.000  head 

tested. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Then  we  have  not  such  a  large  number  remaining? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  362,000  individual  animals.  We  tested  last 
year  over  2,000^000,  and  we  are  going  to  test  more  than  that  number 
this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  these  figures  it  would  seem  as  though 
you  had  kept  pretty  well  up  with  the  applications. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  figures  show  we  are  27,000  herds  behind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  always  some  applications? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  and  without  putting  forth  any  efforts  in  that 
direction.  ' 

Mr.  Lee.  Was  that  last  year  or  this  year  you  tested? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  the  past  six  months  we  have  tested  a  million  head, 
and  there  are  362,000  on  the  waiting  list,  the  owners  of  which  are 
asking  us  to  test  the  animals.  Those  are  the  animals  we  have  not 
gotten  to  as  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  are  doing  is  attempting 
to  hold  down  the  enthusiasm  of  these  men.  We  can  not  take  care  of 
the  requests  that  are  now  coming  in.  We  are  trying  to  keep  our 
hands  on  the  wheel,  so  to  speak,  and  are  guiding  the  work  as  well 
as  we  can,  to  avoid  getting  swamped  with  applications. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis 
entirelv  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis 
entirely  in  mv  time  or  your  time,  but  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis  in  10  years  in  more  than  half  of  the  States.  It 
depends,  of  course,  entirely  on  what  States  you  are  speaking  of  as  to 
whether  we  can  get  through  in  10  years  or  50  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  in  the  States  where  they  have  the 
most  of  it  or  the  least,? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  the  States  where  they  have  the  least.  In  the  old 
dairy  centers  we  will  have  the  most  trouble. 

Dr.  Ball.  Even  in  those  States  it  will  be  gradually  cleaned  up. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  In  Wisconsin  we  will  have  less  trouble  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  lower  tier  of  counties  we  will  have 
more  trouble,  because  the  percentage  of  disease  is  greater. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  little  change  in  the  language  here 
which  I  think  was  suggested  last  year,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
we  did  not  make  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  You  mean  "  when  "  for  "  where  "  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  "  Where  "  for  "  when." 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Give  us  the  reason  for  making  that  change,  on 
page  27. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  solicitor  of  the  department  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  word  "  where  "  should  be  inserted  in  preference 
to  "  when,"  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  entire  law.  It  is  his 
view  that  "  where  condemned  "  is  preferable  to  the  term  "  when  con- 
demned." "  When  "  indicates  time ;  "  where  "  indicates  place.  It  is 
not  significant  as  to  time,  but  it  is  very  significant  as  to  place. 

FOR    THE    ERADICATION    OF    SOUTHERN    CATTLE    TICKS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  take  up  page  29 :  "  For  all  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  eradication  of  southern  cattle  ticks."  The  amount  is 
$660,000.    Tell  us  how  far  you  have  gotten  along  with  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  you  will  let  me  have  that  map,  I  can  indicate  it. 
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The  department  is  asking  for  precisely  the  same  amoimt  for  the 
eradication  of  southern  cattle  ticks  for  next  year  as  it  has  for  the 
present  year.  The  work  that  has  been  accomplished  during  this  last 
fiscal  year  has  resulted  in  a  total  release  of  32,171  square  miles  of 
previously  infested  territory.  That  was  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  1922,  we  have  been 
able  to  release  16  counties  in  (Teor<:!:ia,  4  parishes  in  Louisiana,  2 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  27  in  Texas,  making  a  total  of 
29,563  square  miles  released  on  the  1st  of  December,  1921.  This 
means  a  release  of  approximately  72  per  cent  of  all  previously  in- 
fested territory  since  the  work  began  in  1906. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  our  plans  so  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1923  we  will  continue  the  same  identical  line  of  work 
that  we  have  been  doin^  for  the  last  10  or  12  years.  This  map 
[indicating]  will  show  how  much  of  the  infested  territory  remains. 
We  have  cleaned  up  in  California,  as  well  as  in  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  many  portions  of  other  States.  We  are  working  in 
these  States  where  the  territory  is  marked  in  red,  with  the  exception 
of  Florida.  We  have  not  been  able  to  continue  our  oj)erations  in 
Florida  on  account  of  local  conditions,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
new  governor  has  been  elected  and  to  the  action  he  has  taken  in 
the  matter,  they  are  outlining  now  a  plan  for  renewing  operations. 

Mr.  Andeksox.  I  remember  that  last  year  theie  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  if  not  comj)laint.  and  the  claim  was  made  that  tlie  depart- 
ment had  recjuired  the  shii)nicnt  of  cattle  long  distances  and  that 
that  made  trouble  in  handling  these  wild  cattle  in  the  larger  centers, 
such  as  Jacksonville,  and  that  it  made  the  work  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Dr.  MoHLFK.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  rej)orts  you 
have,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we  were  working  in  Florida 
the  counties  where  we  were  working  had  a  central  point,  a  shipping 
station  to  which  they  could  ship  or  fitmi  which  they  could  shi[)  with- 
out difficulty,  as  we  had  insj)ectors  there  to  make  the  necessary 
inspe  tions.  Tf  the  county  was  not  Avorking  with  us.  we  had  no  men 
there  to  make  these  inspections,  and  then  the  only  way  they  could 
get  inspection  was  to  ship  into  Jacksonville.  It  would,  under  those 
circumstances,  cost  a])j)roximately  three  times  as  nuich  to  si»nd  our 
insj)ectors  to  the  individual  farms  to  make  inspections  in  noncoop- 
erating  counties.  Instead  of  sending  a  man  to  an  individual  farm, 
we  of  necessity  must  ask  the  shii)per  to  bring  the  cattle  to  the  points 
where  our  inspectors  are  located.  That,  however,  applies  <mly  in 
places  where  they  are  not  cooi)eiatin«r  in  dij)ping  work.  Jackson- 
ville was  the  center  for  that  part  of  Florida.  It  was  the  place  where 
they  had  dij)ping  vats.  When  the  State  of  Florida  refused  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  tick  eradication  last  year  we  withdrew  our  men 
from  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Andkksox.  When  do  you  expect  to  finish  this  cattle-tick  work? 
How  long  will  it  take,  at  the  [)resent  rate? 

Dr.  MoiTi.fR.  W'e  have  28  per  cent  of  infested  territory  still  re- 
maining. Tt  is  going  to  take  a  considerable  time  to  clean  up  States 
like  Texas,  for  instance.  The  nearer  vou  get  to  the  K:o  Grande  the 
harder  the  task  will  be. 

I  may  state  that  the  Legislature  of  Texas  has  divided  that  State, 
as  you  will  remember  from  previous  testimony,  into  \}cot<^^   ikvxns^^^ 
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zones  1,  2,  and  3.  They  have  practically  cleaned  up  zone  No.  1, 
have  about  half  cleaned  up  zone  No.  2,  and  zone  No.  3  is  to  start 
work  in  1922.  Just  about  half  the  counties  that  were  in  zone  No. 
2  have  been  worked.  We  are  not  ^oin^  to  be  able  to  clean  up  the 
southern  portion  of  Texas  for  four  or  five  years,  probably,  as  some 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  cattlemen  in  that  zone  are  opposing 
the  work. 

In  Georgia  we  expect  to  have  the  ticks  eradicated  by  1923.  The 
same  is  true  of  Oklahoma.  In  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  there  has 
been  a  backward  step  in  the  last  18  months,  especially  since  the 
war.  Some  of  those  fellows  have  not  been  willing  to  comply  with 
the  regulations.  They  have  allowed  ticky  cattle  to  come  ^  in  and 
there  has  been  some  reinfection  in  several  of  the  parishes  of  Louisi- 
ana and  in  Arkansas.  At  the  present  time  we  feel  that  this  lethargy 
is  being  overcome  by  our  educational  campaign,  recently  established. 
We  are  using  the  moving  pictures  down  there  and  are  telling  these 
people,  by  moving  pictures,  about  the  benefits  of  tick  eradication. 
So  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  when  the  whole  infected  territory  will 
be  released. 

Mr.  Anderson.  lias  this  period  of  industrial  depression  had  any 
effect  upon  any  of  your  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  markedly,  along  certain  Jines.  It  has  had  more 
effect  on  tick  eradication  than  on  the  tuberculosis  work,  because  in 
tick  eradication  the  cattle  owner  is  called  upon  to  put  in  the  vat, 
and  in  many  cases  he  is  also  called  upon  to  purchase,  the  arsenical 
solution  for  the  dip.  It  costs  money  to  get  the  things  that  he  needs 
for  dipping  his  cattle.  You  see,  we  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  fur- 
nish money  for  dipping  vats  or  for  the  arsenical  solution  in  which 
the  animals  are  dipi^ed.  That  is  paid  for  either  by  the  county, 
through  assessments  of  owners  in  the  country,  or  sometimes  by  the 
cattle  misers  themselves.  That,  in  itself,  has  been  an  obstacle  in 
tick  and  scabies  eradication,  but  not  in  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  ANDFiRSON.  Do  the  cattle  in  these  areas  show  any  marked  im- 
provement in  condition? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  Yes;  they  show  not  only  that  improvement  has 
come  about  so  far  as  meat  is  concerned,  but  they  give  more  milk 
and  bring  higher  prices  on  the  market.  These  cattle,  after  they 
have  been  freed  from  ticks,  are  not  sold  at  the  big  markets  like 
East  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  city,  in  quarantine  pens  like  their  ticky 
neighlK)rs.  They  have  access  to  the  same  pens  as  the  other  cattle 
from  healthy  districts,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  better  com- 
petition in  bidding. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  ticla^  cattle,  when  they  go  to  market,  are, 
as  I  understand  it,  separated  from  those  free  from  ticks? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  the  ticky  cattle  are  placed  in  quarantine, 
and  in  the  southern  cattle  pens  the  competition  is  less  and  the  prices 
range  from  35  to  50  cents  a  hundred  less  than  for  similar  cattle  in 
clean  pens.  After  the  animals  are  cleaned  of  ticks  and  get  into  clean 
territorA',  the  owners  appreciate  it  very  much.  While  they  are  go- 
ing through  that  stage,  however,  some  owners  can  not  see  the  benefit, 
but  when  the  cattle  are  once  released  from  quarantine  they  realize 
and  appreciate  it.  Then  they  find  that  these  beneficial  eiffects  we 
have  tjilked  about  are  true  and  not  imaginative.    You  can  not  then 
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get  them  to  put  ticks  on  their  cattle  again,  after  they  have  once  been 
released  from  quarantine.  However,  some  of  the  owners  of  ticky 
cattle  think  that  this  dipping  is  foolish  business.  Their  grand- 
fathers' and  their  fathers  cattle  had  ticks  on  them,  and  so  they 
come  to  believe  that  ticks  are  not  objectionable  after  all. 

Mr.  Lee.  To  what  extent  have  the  cattle  been  affected  by  these 
ticks,  as  to  the  blood  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  That  depends  on  how  heavily  infested  the  cattle 
are.  The  ticks  not  only  suck  blood  from  the  cattle,  but  some  blood 
oozes  from  the  punctured  skin,  when  the  ticks  change  their  posi- 
tions on  the  animal.  When  a  cow  is  fairly  well  infested  with  ticks 
she  will  lose  six  pounds  of  blood  per  month.  This  has  been  worked 
out  on  a  scientific  basis. 

FOR    INVESTIGATION    AND   EXPERIMENTS   IN    DAIRY    INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  AxDERsoN.  Let  us  take  the  item  on  page  30 — "necessary  ex- 
penses for  investigations  and  experiments  in  the  dairy  industry." 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  you  will  pass  that  for  a  moment.  Dr.*  Larson  will 
take  care  of  it,    W  e  will  come  back  to  that,  with  your  permisison. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  record  will  show  that. 

FOR    SCTEXTIFIO    IN\'ESTIGATION    OP    DISEASES    OF    ANIMALS,    INCLUDING 
MAINTENANCE,  ETC.,  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION   AT  BETHBSDA,   MD. 

Mr.  AxDBRfON.  The  next  item  is  on  page  33,  necessary  expenses 
ior  scientific  investigation  in  diseases  of  animals. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  PARASITES  OF  HOGS. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  requested  for  this  general  item  an  increase 
of  $12,500  for  the  investigation  of  parasites  of  hogs.  This  is  the 
item,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  asked  for  last  vear,  but 
on  account  of  reasons  for  economy  we  did  not  receive  it.  This  is  to 
introduce  the  hog  parasite  work  that  has  been  so  successfully  carried 
on  in  McLean  County,  111.,  into  other  sections  of  the  countrv.  It  has 
cost  about  $8,000  or  $10,000  a  year,  and  we  would  like  to  double  the 
amount  of  work  we  have  been  doing  on  hog  parasites.  We  want  to 
go  into  Colorado,  for  instance,  to  see  what  variations  we  have  to 
follow  to  get  the  same  results  as  we  have  gotten  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  method  of  doing  this  work  been  worked 
out  in  McLean  Countv,  111.? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  it  is  now  called  the  McLean  County  system. 
Last  month  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  in  Cliicago  we  fea- 
tured this  work  on  parasites,  and  the  farmers  and  hog  raisers  showed 
a  deep  and  commendable  interest  in  it.  I  may  say  that  the  agricul- 
tural papers  pictured  it  as  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  instructive  - 
sanitary  exhibits  that  has  ever  been  shown.  It  was  worked  out  on  a 
practical  basis.  Pigs  infested  with  worms  were  shown  in  their  usual 
environment.  Pigs  without  worms  were  also  shown  in  sanitary  quar- 
ters, and  the  different  methods  of  sanitary  feeding  and  watering 
were  reproduced.  There  was  always  a  big  crowd  of  farmers  around, 
and  they  not  only  looked  on  curiously  but  asked  a  great  many 
questions. 
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At  this  meeting  we  had  two  men  attending  who  explained  the  vari- 
ous steps  required  to  keep  young  pigs  from  becoming  parasitized. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  about  12  States  holcung  meetings 
through  the  Missouri  Valley.  They  have  written  in  and  asked  for 
speakers  to.  come  and  tell  tliem  about  this  McLean  system,  but  we 
have  not  sufficient  funds  to  comply  with  all  these  requests. 

It  is  purely  a  question  of  knowing  the  life  cycle  of  the  long 
round  worm,  the  ascarid,  that  you  find  so  commonly  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  hog  in  the  slaughterhouse.  You  then  attack  the  vul- 
nerable stages  of  the  parasite  by  adopting  sanitary  measures.  I  ex- 
plained this  rather  fully  at  the  hearing  of  last  year. 

Our  investigations  in  the  bureau  have  shown  that  the  intestines  of 
hogs  do  not  become  directly  infested  with  this  intestinal  parasite  by 
drinking  contaminated  water  or  eating  contaminated  food,  with  the 
subsequent  growth  and  development  of  the  eggs  solely  in  the  intes- 
tine as  was  formerly  believed.  Instead  the  eggs  are  swallowed  and 
hatch  out  as  larvsB  in  the  intestines.  Then  the  larva;  are  absorbed 
from  the  intestines  by  the  blood  stream  and  are  carried  to  the  liver 
and  then  into  the  lung,  where  they  develop  more  or  less  irritation. 
They  may  cause  thumps  or  pneumonia  and  frequently  stunt  the 
growth  of  the  pig.  After  the  worm  gets  to  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment it  crawls  up  the  windpipe  to  the  throat  and  is  swallowed,  going 
into  the  stomach,  and  then  the  intestines,  where  it  develops  into  a 
worm  12  or  15  inches  long,  and  that  worm,  with  its  numerous  rela- 
tives, takes  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  from  the  hog. 

The  McLean  system  plans  to  take  care  of  the  sow  before  she  has 
a  litter  of  pigs.  The  first  step  is  to  wash  her  belly  thoroughly  and 
then  put  her  in  a  clean,  sanitary  pen  with  plenty  of  straw  to  prevent 
her  from  wallowing  in  the  mud  and  thus  contaminating  her  nipples. 
When  her  litter  of  pigs  are  born  they  will  not  be  suckling  at  breasts 
with  a  lot  of  mud  contaminated  with  worm  eggs  on  them,  but  will 
suckle  the  clean  breasts  of  the  sow.  When  the  pigs  are  about  2  weeks 
old  they  are  moved  out  into  a  clean  pasture  where  no  hogs  have 
been  kept,  and  are  held  here  until  they  are  4  months  old.  In  this 
way  the  young  pig  is  prevented  from  picking  up  the  eggs  of  this 
round  worm  until  ne  weighs  al)Out  100  pounds,  after  which  time  he 
is  quite  resistant  to  this  parasite.  By  this  simple  method  of  pro- 
phylaxis and  prevention  these  young  pigs  are  prevented  from  becom- 
ing contaminated  with  the  eggs  of  the  round  worm  at  the  time  when 
they  are  especially  susceptible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  difficult? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes^  sir.  It  has  been  confused  up  to  the  present  time 
with  every  other  disease  that  I  know  of.  It  is  confused  with  ho^ 
cholera,  with  swine  plague,  with  mixed  infection,  with  enteritis,  and 
various  other  diseases.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  men  are 
being  asked  to  these  different  meetings  to  explain  the  differences 
between  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  disease  and  these  other 
troubles.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  eagerlj^ 
received  by  the  swine  raisers  of  the  Middle  West,  who  appreciate 
in  them  the  solution  of  many  of  their  troubles  in  the  raising  of  hogs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  curing  one  herd,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  this  disease  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;.  it  is  like  any  other  chain  of  prophylactic 
procedure  in  that  if  you  forget  one  of  the  links  you  can  get  into 
serious  trouble. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  a  matter  of  sanitation,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  but  the  method  of  sanitation  is  dependent  upon 
our  recently  discovered  history  of  the  life  cycle  of  this  worm. 

FOR    IMPRO\^MENT,    REPAIRS,    ETC.,    OF   QUARANTINE    STATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  forgot  to  ask  you  about. 
On  page  25  there  is  an  item  dealing  with  inspection  and  quarantine 
work.  There  is  a  proviso  that  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall  be  used  for 
improvement  and  repairs  to  quarantine  stations.  My  recollection  is 
that  was  new  last  year. 

Dr.  Mohler,  That  was  new  last  year.  We  asked  for  $30,000  and 
we  obtained  $15,000  to  repair  buildings  at  Boston,  Athenia,  and 
Baltimore, 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  this  complete  that  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  this  item  will  complete  that  work.  We  did  not 
do  anything  at  the  New  York  station.  We  spent  this  year's  $15,000 
at  Baltimore  and  Boston.  There  are  14  buildings  badly  in  need  of 
paint  and  repairs  at  Athenia,  and  we  need  this  amount  in  order  to 
finish  the  work  at  the  New  York  station.  We  got  only  $15,000  of  the 
$30,000  requested  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  amount  was.  I  knew 
that  we  had  it  last  year. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  finished  up  two  stations,  but  the  New  York  sta- 
tion is  to  be  completed  in  case  we  get  this  amount. 

In  connection  with  this  item  on  roundworms,  last  year  we  sent  a 
man  to  the  San  Luis  Valley  in  Colorado  to  apply  the  McLean  sys- 
tem. He  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reverse  the  method  on 
account  of  the  high  altitude  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  They 
had  to  work  on  a  different  basis  entirely  from  that  in  Illinois,  show- 
ing that  the  biology  of  a  plant  or  parasite  is  not  always  the  same 
in  all  places.  The  change  in  methods  was  largely  due  to  the  alti- 
tude and  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  San  Luis  Valley. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  this  item  for  $31,240  for  investigation  pur- 
poses are  you  making  progress  ? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  We  are,  Mr.  Chairman.  Last  December  at  the 
United  States  live  stock  sanitary  meeting  we  had  one  of  our  sci- 
entists present  the  bureau's  investijgations  of  abortion  as  the  result 
of  expenditures  from  this  fund.  That  was  done  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Glover,  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  who  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  obtaining  this  special  appropriation.  Mr.  Glover  published 
that  article  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  and  then  wrote  an  editorial  com- 
mending the  work  done  with  this  fund.  The  principal  results  that 
have  recently  been  obtained  are  the  benefits  derived  from  what  we 
call  the  "  live  culture  "  vaccine.  We  have  innoculated  a  large  num- 
ber— probably  several  thousand — animals,  and  the  result  has  l)een 
that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  animals  innoculated  have  given  birth 
to  normal,  healthy  calves  m  herds  some  of  which  had  not  had  a 
normal  calf  crop  for  several  years  and  some  of  which  had  only 
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from  25  to  76  per  cent  of  calves.    The  result  has  been  that  in  some 
herds  we  now  nave  90  per  cent  of  normal  living  calves. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  that  a  great  many  dairymen  feel  that  this 
is  about  as  important  as  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  so  far  as 
calves  are  concerned. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is.  It  is  a  very  serious  proposition,  but  we  feel 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  We  have  done  some  excellent  work 
in  the  last  year.  It  tekes  a  long  time^  of  course.  You  get  but  one 
calf  a  vear.  It  is  not  like  working  with  wheat  or  corn.  You  have 
to  work  with  one  animal  for  an  entire  year  to  tell  'w'hether  you  are 
making  any  headway  or  not.  The  fine  thing  about  our  abortion 
investigation  is  that  Hoard's  Dairyman  took  this  scientific  paper 
and,  noting  many  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  for  the  farmer, 
published  it  and  made  favorable  comments  upon  it,  stating  that  they 
were  pleased  and  interested  in  the  fact  that  we  had  obtained  su' ii 
valuable  information  on  the  cause,  modes  of  dissemination,  channels 
of  infection,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  this  serious  menace  to  the 
live-stock  industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  an  item  here  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
bureau  experiment  station  at  Bethesda,  Md. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  that  is  on  page  33. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  we  can  pass  that. 

FOR   INA^STIGATION   OF   HOG  CHOLERA. 

The  next  item  is,  on  page  35,  for  investigating  the  disease  of  hog 
cholera,  and  for  control  or  eradication,  $510,000. 

I  think  you  had  better  tell  us  something  about  hog  cholera  and 
how  this  is  progressing. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  item  on  page  35,  you  will  recall,  is  divided  into 
three  projects :  The  first  is  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera,  the  second 
is  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  preparation  of  hog-cholera 
serum  and  other  biological  products,  and  the  third  is  to  cover  re- 
searches concerning  how  cholera  and  related  diseases. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  taken  into  account  mortality  from 
hog  cholera,  and  the  figures  show  that  the  disease  w^as  kept  down  to 
39,3  hogs  per  1,000.  This  is  a  slight  decrease  from  the  previous  year, 
and  is  extremely  low  when  compared  with  the  pre^nous  record  of 
144  cholera  hogs  per  1,000. 

The  hog-cholera  eradication  force  is  rather  small  compared  with 
what  we  had  during  the  war  period.  We  now  have  84  men  working 
in  31  States.  They  are  in  the  principal  hog-producing  States  in  the 
Union.  They  have  been  holding  meetings  and  demonstrating  the 
use  of  hog-cholera  serum  to  gatherings  of  farmers  and  county 
agents  in  States  where  the  county  agents  are  expected  to  do  the 
work.  They  have  had  demonstrations  before  farmers  who  have  been 
brought  in  from  the  different  communities,  not  only  to  look  at  the 
post  mortems  on  head  hogs  but  also  to  take  note  oi  the  methods  in 
use  in  respect  to  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  premises  after  the 
disease  has  been  found  and  eradicated.  There  were  a  number  of 
thousands  of  farms  that  were  quarantined,  not  as  the  result  of  our 
law  but  in  cooperation  with  the  State  authorities.  The  States  do 
the  actual  quarantining. 
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In  the  last  three  months,  starting  witli  the  1st  of  October,  ther« 
was  a  considerable  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  hocr-producin^  States. 
It  started  almost  overnight.  In  fact,  one  of  the  men  in  ()hio  told 
me  he  woke  up  in  the  morning  and  found  letters  and  telegrams  from 
all  over  the  State  to  the  effect  that  many  outbreaks  of  cholera  were 
appearing.  We  put  most  of  our  available  men  in  four  or  live  of 
these  Central  Western  States.  They  gave  instructions,  demonstra- 
tions, and  lectures.  They  helped  to  get  serum  to  these  farmers 
and  to  do  the  vaccinating  and  everything  that  was  possible  to  check 
4he  disease.  The  idea  was  to  stamp  out  the  primary  center  and 
keep  it  from  spreading  to  neighboring  farms.  In  about  six  or 
seven  weeks  it  disappeared,  as  this  same  fellow  said,  overnight.  He 
woke  up  six  weeks  later  and  there  were  no  more  reports  of  hog 
cholera.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  whole  incident  is  that 
instead  of  spreading  from  farm  to  farm  like  it  used  to  do,  there 
were  only  a  few  farms  where  it  spread  from  the  original  center. 
When  our  inspectors  got  to  the  infected  farms  and  sent  notices  to 
all  the  neighbors  and  told  them  what  to  do  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  getting  on  their  farms,  it  had  a  very  beneficial  effect.  The  re- 
sult was  that  very  few  secondary  centers  developed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  doing  intensive  work  along  this  line  and 
under  this  item  now  ? 

Dr.  MoHij&R.  No,  sir.  We  have  only  84  men  working  in  31  States. 
The  greatest  number  we  have  in  any  one  State  is  three,  and  in  many 
States  there  is  only  one  inspector.  We  are  merely  keeping  our  thumb 
on  the  situation^  so  to  speak,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  officials. 
In  cases  like  this  recent  outbreak  we  assist  the  sanitary  officials  in 
die  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  to  maintain  a  skeleton 
or^nization  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  Where  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  infec- 
tion we  increase  the  number  of  inspectoi-s  by  transfer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  there  is  infection  you  augment  that  skele- 
ton organization,  I  suppose? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  We  do  not  do  intensive  work  at  all.  W^e  can 
not  do  that  with  $285,000.  W^e  do  just  what  you  say— maintain  a 
skeleton  organization  and  augment  it  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  been  wondering  about  these  epidemics, 
which  seem  to  be  more  or  less  cyclical.  I  have  been  wondering  when 
we  would  get  anywhere  on  the  basis  of  area  work. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  do  not  think  we  will  get  anywhere  by  that  method. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  outbreak  from  spreading  to  the  adja- 
cent farms  so  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  not  alwavs  some  hog  cholera  in  the 
United  States? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  not  always  some  hog  cholera  in  everv 
State? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  these  agents  may  be  in  different  States 
where  there  is  no  hog  cholera  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Not  in  those  States  we  are  working  in.  These  31 
btates  in  which  thev  are  working  are  the  big  hofi-raismij  States^ 
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Of  course,  I  realize  that  in  States  like  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  per- 
haps Minnesota  there  are  long  periods  when  there  is  no  hog  cholera 
at  all.  I  do  not  know,  however,  of  any  time  when  there  has  been 
no  hog  cholera  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other  corn-belt  States. 
There  is  generally  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  somewhere  in  those 
States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  your  agents  stay  there  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating this  disease? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  only  one  to  three  hog-cholera  men  in  each 
of  those  States.  The  point  is  that  we  have  a  very  flexible  force. 
When  we  have  a  serious  outbreak  of  cholera  at  a  certain  point  we 
take  available  men  from  any  other  activity  into  the  field  to  study 
and  handle  it,  just  as  they  handled  the  disaster  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theater  Saturday  by  drawing  upon  the  Army.  We  do  not  keep 
these  men  on  hog  cholera  when  the  outbreak  subsides.  As  I  have 
stated,  one  or  two  of  these  men  are  on  hog  cholera  in  31  States  and 
make  up  a  skeleton  organization.  We  often  turn  loose  the  tubercu- 
losis men  in  these  States.  When  the  hog-cholera  man  has  no  hog 
cholera  to  contend  with,  we  tell  him  to  perform  tuberculosis  work, 
and  then  he  is  paid  out  of  the  tuberculosis  fund.  If,  for  instance,  he 
spends  three  clays  on  tuberculosis,  that  appropriation  pays  for  it. 
When  there  are  no  cattle  to  be  tested  for  tuberculosis  in  Texas,  or 
no  work  for  a  hog-cholera  man  to  do,  we  send  him  out  to  dip  cattle 
for  ticks,  and  then  we  charge  his  time  against  the  tick-eradication 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  not  working  on  hog  cholera 
he  is  working  on  something  else? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  some  of  these  counties  they  are  not  permitted  to  in- 
oculate, I  believe? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  many  States  they  are  not.  In  other  States  they 
have  not  enough  men  to  do  the  work,  and  they  are  then  allowed  to 
train  men  to  do  the  inoculations. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  demonstrating  agents  in  the  counties  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  it,  are  they? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Only  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  inoculation  pretty  prevalent? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  certain  sections  they  do  more  than  in  others.  In 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  some  of  those  States  they  do  not  do  much  of  it. 
In  Nebraska  the  State  law  permits  the  farmer  to  treat  his  own  hogs 
and  those  of  his  neighbors.  In  Oklahoma  and  in  the  South,  where 
there  are  not  many  practitioners,  some  farmers  do  it  for  them- 
selves. In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  States  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do  it.  There  the  veterinarians  are  the  only  ones  permitted 
to  use  this  simultaneous  treatment. 

Mr.  Lee,  If  the  county  agent  were  permitted  to  do  it,  he  would 
be  more  valuable. 

Dr.  MoHLER,  In  certain  States  they  do  it.  I  know  in  one  county, 
the  county  agent  made  $7,000  in  one  year  treating  hogs  for  cholera. 

FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  VIRUS-SERUMTOXIN  ACT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  other 
part  of  this  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  act  of  March  4,  1913, 
regulating  the  preparation,  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  shipment  of 
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any  virus,  serum,  and  so  on.  That  is  an  old  story,  but  maybe  we  had 
better  get  something  in  the  record  about  it.  Was  the  work  increased 
or  decreased  as  to  establishments,  etc.  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  During  1921  there  were  64  licenses  issued  to  serum- 
producing  plants  for  hog-cho!era  serum  and  virus. 

Mr.  Andekson.  How  many  were  there  before  that? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Before?    Practically  the  same  number. 

Mr.  Andersox.  Are  these  annual  licenses? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes:  they  are  annual  licenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  represents  the  number? 

Dr.  MoHi/ER.  Yes,  sir.  For  1921,  64  licenses  were  issued  for  chol- 
era serum  and  34  licenses  for  the  preparation  of  other  products,  like 
tuberculin,  mallein,  and  other  biologies  of  that  kind,  As  7  of  these 
plants  produced  all  kinds  of  products,  there  were  really  only  9  estab- 
lishments licensed.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  prepared 
322,656,488  cubic  centimeters  of  antihog-cholera  serum  and 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  decrease.  In  addition,  21,141,508  cubic 
centimeters  of  simultaneous -virus  were  produced  and  tested  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  bureau  employees.  About  62  veterinarians,  30 
lay  inspectors,  and  10  clerks  were  on  the  inspection  force  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.    The  number  ranged  from  91  to  108. 

During  the  calendar  year  just  passed  there  were  produced  over 
476,000,000  cubic  centimeters  of  hog-cholera  serum.  The  number  of 
employees  on  January  1, 1922,  was  101,  57  being  veterinarians,  33  lay 
inspectors,  and  11  clerks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  get  at  whetJier  the  current  year  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  and  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  serum. 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  for  the  calendar  year 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year.    Of  course,  that  overlaps  six  months. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Mohler.  There  has  been  more  produced  in  the  calendar  year 
of  1921  more  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1921,  as  indicated  by  this  figure  of 
476,000,000  cubic  centimeters,  but  the  number  of  licensed  plants  re- 
mains practically  the  same,  there  being  only  one  less  this  year  than 
last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  actual  plant  inspection  during  the  process 
of  manufacture,  is  it? 

Dr.  MoHWCR.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  close,  shoulder-to-shoulder  inspection, 
such  as  is*  given  animals  producing  meat  in  our  federally  inspected 
packing  houses. 

Mr.  liucnANAN.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  serum  manu- 
facturers are  up  to  the  standard  ? 

Dr.  MoHiJER.  Yes;  and  to  see  that  this  material  is  prepared  prop- 
erly and  tested  out  after  it  has  been  prepared.  It  is  used  on  test  pigs, 
to  see  that  there  are  no  dangerous  or  deleterious  products  put  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  also  for  potency  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  and  also  for  potency. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  private  serum  plants  are  operating  in  the 
country  without  Federal  licenses? 
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Dr.  Moiii.ER.  I  would  sav  not  more  than  five  or  six  now.  Thev  are 
giadually  decreasin<r.  There  used  to  be  considerably  more  of  what 
we  call  mushroom  plants.  That  number  has  fallen  off  remarkably* 
There  are  not  more  than  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  many  of  the  States  producing  serum? 

Dr.  Mdiiler.  Not  to  the  extent  that  they  did  five  years  ago.  They 
have  withdrawn.  They  can  buy  these  products  cheaper  than  they  can 
manufacture  them.  There  is  a  lot  of  serum  on  the  market  for  1  cent 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  price  decreased  or  increased? 

Dr.  MoHLER,  Before  this  outbreak  in  October  it  went  down  fast. 
Then  this  rather  serious  outbreak  came,  and  the  firms  that  thought 
they  had  enough  to  last  six  months  had  all  their  product  sold  in 
six  weeks.  Then  they  put  the  price  back  again.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  keep  it  up  to  $1.25  to  the  consumer  and  $1  per  100  cubic 
centimeter  to  tne  jobber  and  the  dealers,  but  they  had  so  much  on 
hand  in  October  that  the  price  broke  seriously,  and  they  sold  it  at 
from  75  to  80  cents  a  hundred.  Then  they  had  such  a  demand  that 
they  all  sold  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  do  you  use  to  the  hog? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That,  of  course,  depends  somewhat  on  the  size.  As 
an  average,  I  should  say,  about  40  to  50  cubic  centimeters. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  make  it  about  50  cents  per  hog? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  It  depends  upon  the  hog.  The  lighter  the  hog  the 
less  you  use. 

FOB  RESEARCHES  IN  CAUSE,  SPREAD,  ETC.,  OF  HOO  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  doing  under  the  item  for  research, 
$29,520? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Dr.  Dorset  is  still  at  work  on  various  hog  diseases 
of  an  infectious  character  that  simulate  hog  cholera.  Just  six  months 
ago,  with  the  assistance  of  our  Dr.  Henley,  he  perfected  a  process 
for  reclaiming  and  clarifying  serum;  that  is,  impotent  serum  that 
has  failed  to  pass  the  test  on  animals.  He  has  found  that  by  a 
system  of  chloroform  treatment,  he  can  reclaim  such  products,  which 
means  a  big  saving.  That  is  one  of  the  recent  results  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money. 

He  is  also  investigatmg  vaccines  and  bacterins  now  being  widely 
used  to  protect  ho^  against  various  kinds  of  infections. 

He  is  also  working  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  results  recently  an- 
nounced at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  connection  with  the  botulinus 
poisoning  of  hogs  because  of  the  alleged  presence  of  botulinus  germs 
in  the  hog  cholera  serum  from  several  plants.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  that  is  being  done  with  this  fund. 

We  have  a  hog  cholera  farm  out  near  Ames,  Iowa,  where  Dr. 
Niles  and  several  assistants  are  working  on  various  problems  in 
connection  with  hog  cholera,  and  also  in  preparing  enough  hog 
cholera  serum  to  enable  our  men  to  demonstrate  in  these  31  States 
when  they  need  material  to  demonstrate  with.  We  have  to  have  a 
standard  product  so  that  we  know  exactly  what  it  is.  That  is  all 
made  at  Ajues,  Iowa,  with  this  experimental  fund. 

But  the  outstanding  feature  of  last  year's  work  is  this  method  of 
adding  chloroform  to  this  old,  discolored  serum  in  order  to  clarify 
and  reclaim  it. 
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iX)B  INVESTIGATION,  TREATMENT,  AND  ERADICATION  OF  DOURINE  AMONG  HORSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  pass  to  the  item  on  page  36 — necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  investigation,  treatment,  and  eradication  of  dourine. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  I  remember,  we  asked  vou  to  reduce  this  item  last 
year  by  $10,000,  and  I  think  you  took  off  $16,000. 

This  work  is  progressing  just  as  nicely  as  it  was  last  year,  but  we 
were  slightly  handicapped  by  this  extra  cut.  The  work  is  practi- 
cally complete  in  all  the  States  except  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
The  Indian  ponies  are  not  causing  us  so  much  trouble  as  they  did 
before.  We  had  22,000  samples  of  blood  from  those  sections  last 
year,  with  the  result  that  the  percentage  of  disease  was  reduced  to 
2.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  kill  the  horses? 
Dr.  Mohler.  We  killed  the  horses  and  paid  not  to  exceed  $100 
as  indemnity  to  the  ranchmen.  Our  average  is  far  below  that.  The 
Indian  Office  paid  for  the  Indian  ponies  out  of  their  appropriation. 
We  merely  pay  for  the  ranchmen's  horses  that  become  contaminated 
by  contact  with  these  ponies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  inspectors  examining  horses  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico?  • 

Dr.  MoHJ^ER.  Yes.  We  start  in  by  the  1st  of  May,  We  have  a 
force  of  probably  25  or  30  men.  They  look  over  the  horses  and  take 
out  the  blood  from  the  jugular  vein  and  send  the  blood  to  Washing- 
ton, where  we  make  the  same  kind  of  tests  that  the  Army  does  for 
syphilis  in  men.  If  the  blood  gives  a  reaction,  we  wire  back  that 
such  and  such  a  number  is  positive.  They  then  have  to  have  the  in- 
fected animals  slaughtered,  and  the  owner  receives  indemnity.  As 
stated,  we  do  not  have  to  pay  indemnity  to  Indians  for  their  Indian 
ponies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  suspected  animals,  I  suppose,  are  segre- 
gated? 

Dr.  Mom.ER,  Yes.  They  are  segregated  until  our  inspectors  get 
back  reports  from  us  as  to  whether  they  are  healthy  or  the  reverse. 
The  work  has  been  going  on  for  six  or  seven  years.  It  starts  with 
the  spring  round-up,  and  by  August  or  September  the  routine  work  is 
done.  We  received  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  samples  last  year. 
We  have  boys  from  college  helping  us  in  the  laboratories  from  June 
on.  This  is  another  reason  for  having  our  salary  rolls  flexible.  The 
inspectors  who  do  this  field  work  in  the  summer  time  are  transferred 
and  do  other  lines  of  work  during  the  other  portions  of  the  year, 

Mr.  BircHANAN.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  a  breeding  disease,  and  is  somewhat  akin  to 
syphilis  in  man.  It  affects  the  penis  and  the  testicles  of  stallions  and 
the  genital  tract  of  mares. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  gets  into  the  blood,  does  it? 

Dr.  MoiTLER.  It  gets  into  the  blood ;  yes,  sir.  You  get  the  second 
and  tertiary  forms  of  this  disease,  like  in  human  syphilis. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  why  not  just  call  it  syphilis? 

Dr.  MoHi/ER.  They  do  call  it  equine  syphilis,  but  it  is  due  to  a 
trypanosome,  while  syphilis  is  caused  by  a  spirochete. 
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BELTSVILLE    (MD.)    EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   KUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  seems  to  be  one  for  Beltsville,  Md. 
Dr.  MoHLER.  That  comes  under  dairying,  and  Dr.  Larson  will 
take  that  up  in  a  moment. 

OENER.\L    ADMINISTRATIVE   WORK,    INCLUDING    SAI^RIES   AND   TRA\T:L1N0 

EXPENSES    OF    EMriX)YEES. 

Mr.  Andfjison.  General  administrative  work,  including  traveling 
exj)enses  and  salaries  of  employees  engaged  in  such  work,  etc. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  no  increase  in  this  item  of  general  ad- 
ministrative work.  It  has  been  the  same  for  several  years.  It  stands 
the  way  it  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  what  is  that  general  administrative  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  covers  the  work  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  the 
chief  clerk,  the  administrative  officers  in  Washington,  with  the  pur- 
chase of  all  the  supplies  and  office  fixtures,  express  charges,  freight, 
telephones,  etc.,  that  are  chargeable  against  the  overhead  of  the  en- 
tire bureau.  It  really  takes  care  of  the  overhead  of  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  kind  of  basket  clause  that  catclies  every- 
thing that  is  not  caught  somewhere,  else  ? 

Dr.  M0HI.ER.  It  is  a  lot  of  necessary  expense  that  they  have  to 
charge  to  administration,  because  there  is  no  other  fund  to  draw  upon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  printing  paid  out  of  this  item  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Not  a  cent. 

meat  inspections. 

Mr,  Anderson.  The  next  on  page  38  is  meat  inspections.  There 
is  no  increase  in  that  item,  is  there? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  No,  sir ;  it  stands  the  same  as  it  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  increases  in  salary  under  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  you  can't  cut  that  down  $100,000  or  so? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir.  Tlie  slaughtering  of  livestock  tliis  yesiv  will 
not  be  as  heavy  as  it  was  last  year.  I  think  it  fell  off  4.7  per  cent. 
Now,  in  view  of  present  conditions,  it  seems  certain  that  instead  of 
having  a  decrease  of  4.7  per  cent  in  slaughter  next  year,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  marked  increased.  So  it  certainly  can  not  be  cut  anv  if  we 
are  going  to  inspect  a  heavy  peak  load  next  year  like  we  had  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  For  the  current  year  you  used  $791,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  we  expect  to  keep  within  that  limit  this  cur- 
rent year. 

PERMANENT  APPR0PRL\T10N. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  did  you  get  that  anniml  appropriation  of 

$;3,0()o,oo()  ? 

Dr.  MoiUvER.  That  is  a  permanent  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
in  1906. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  permanent.  That  is  carried  on  from  year 
to  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  does  not  have  to  be  reappropriated  ? 

Mr.  Anderson,  No ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER,  Yes,  sir.     ^ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  practically  $4,000,000,  then,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  a  clerk's  notice  d^wn  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  page  which  explains  the  $3,000,000  for  meat  inspection. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  any  salaries  increased  under  this  item? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

GROWTH  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  MEAT  INSPECTION. 
ANIMALS  INSPECTED  AND  8LAU0HTEBED. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  you  explain  this  to  me :  In  1914  the  appro- 
priation  was  $200,000;  in  1915,  $375,000:  then,  later,  it  went  to 
$501,t)00  and  dropped  back  to  $477,000.  In  1920,  or  since  the  war, 
it  reached  $903,000. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BrcHANAX.  It  has  been  about  the  same  ever  since — ^$892,000 
and  $891,000. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  anj^  special  reason  why  it  should  increase 
so  rapidly?    You  notice  that  it  doubled  practically. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  practically  doubled  between  1919  and  1920.  The 
committee,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  increase  salaries  of  our  lower 
paid  lay  inspectors  and  veterinarians,  and  inasmuch  as  we  had  a 
great  number  of  each  class  it  soon  ate  up  $400,000.  That  was  an 
amendment  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  to  better  pay  the  men 
who  were  getting  these  lower  salaries  in  the  meat-inspection  service. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  difference  in  the  salaries  of  employees  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  $475,000  and  $891,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  not  $891,000  but  $903,000;  in  other  words,  it 
is  the  difference  between  the  appropriations  of  1919  and  1920. 

increase  in  work. 

Mr.  Bi  CHANAN.  You  have  no  more  work  to  do  now  than  then, 
have  you? 

Dr.  Mohler.  In  1919  we  slaughtered  more  animals  in  the  Federal 
inspected  establishments  than  ever  had  been  slaughtered  in  any 
year  previously.  The  farmers  generally  raised  more  hogs,  more 
sheep,  and  more  cattle,  as  the  result  of  the  Government's  desire  to 
obtain  a  maximum  of  food  material  for  war  purposes;  and  we 
slaiightered  over  70,000,000  animals  that  year. 

iir.  Buchanan.  In  1919? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes.  These  faithful  employees  who  were  working 
in  our  meat-inspection  senice,  and  who  did  not  go  to  the  shipyards, 
ammunition  factories,  and  steel  mills,  but  staved  with  us,  were  de- 
serving of  help,  and  Congress,  desiring  to  help  them  by  increasing 
their  low  wages,  gave  about  $400,000  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  year  how  many  animals  did  they  slaughter? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  As  yet  we  have  no  complete  records  for  this  year, 
but  for  the  hist  fiscal  year  we  slaughtered  about  63,000,000  animals. 
The  way  the  slaughter  is  going  now  we  are  going  to  fall  off,  as  I 
suid,  about  4.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  63,000,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  but  if  this  season's  bumper  crop  of  corn  is  going 
to  l)e  sold  through  feeding  to  hops  and  cattle  the  slaughter  of  these 
animals,  for  the  inspectiomof  w^hich  this  appropriation  is  to  be  made, 
will  be  greater  this  year  by  far.  It  will  be  more  like  the  year  1920, 
when  we  slaughtered  over  65,000,000  animals. 

Mr.  x\ni)erson.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  some  testimony 
that  during  that  big  year  that  we  had  when  70,000,000  animals  were 
shiughtered  we  had  many  men  working  overtime. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes ;  they  were  working  from  12  to  14  hours  every 
day.  Some  of  them  worked  from  5  in  the  morning  to  9  at  night, 
Sunday  included.  Then  they  did  not  get  any  extra  pay  for  their 
overtime. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  now? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  get  overtime  now.  By  provision  of  Congress 
they  get  overtime  pay  for  work  done  beyond  eight  hours  on  a  week 
dav  and  for  all  Sunday  and  holiday  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  much  overtime  now  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes ;  there  is  quite  a  ^reat  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  pretty  expensive? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  is  somewhat  expensive,  I  should  say.  I  do  not  recall 
exactly,  but  I  think  it  amounted  to  about  $200,000  for  last  year.  In 
-other  words,  the  force  of  2,100  men  that  we  have  now  in  the  meat- 
inspection  service  drew  this  amount  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  had  previously  obtained  this  sum  from  the  packers  for  the 
overtime  they  required  of  our  men. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  not  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  M0HI.ER.  No.  sir.  That  is  a  special  provision  put  in  the  bill  two 
years  ago,  wltich  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  from 
the  pacKers  for  overtime,  and  when  the  packers  pay,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  disbursing  office,  pays  to  the  men  who  have 
worked  the  overtime. 

Mr.  Bi'CHANAN.  You  do  not  happen  to  know,  I  suppose,  how  many 
animals  were  slaughtered  under  Government  inspection  in  these 
houses  in  1914, 1915,  1916,  and  1917? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  haven't  the  figures  with  me  for  those  years,  but  I 
can  get  them  for  you.  It  is  around  60,000,000.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  figures.    Would  you  like  to  have  them  all  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  liircHANAN.  That  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  now  and  the  same 
as  it  has  be^n  ?  The  idea  in  my  mind  is  that  if  they  could  inspect  that 
many  in  those  years,  why  not  now?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  same 
amount  of  cattle  for  the  same  amount  of  money,  except  these  salary 
increases. 

Dr.  Mohler.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  62,252,442^  animals  of 
all  kinds  inspected.  They  were  inspected  in  892  establishments  and 
in  265  different  cities.  I  haven't  the  figures  with  me  for  the  years  pre- 
ceding that. 

Mr.  Lee.  Your  record  is  for  from  July  to  July? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Yon  might  put  in  the  record  the  nnmber  of  ani- 
mals inspected  for  these  years.    It  will  not  be  much  trouble,  will  it? 

Dr.  MoirLER.  No,  indeed.  Tliey  are  in  the  annual  reports  and  are  as 
follows : 

Number  of  animalH  inspecte<l  in — 

1014 .^>7,  033,  401 

1915 .58,231,862 

1916 62,304,522 

1917 63,816,323 

1918_. 58,  726,  443 

1919 _• 70.813,856 

1920 65,232,805 

1921 62,252,442 

• 

You  see,  Mr.  Buchanan,  many  of  these  men,  in  1914,  drew  $1,080  a 
year  and  were  raised  in  1919  to  $1,320.  Now,  you  will  not  ar^e  the 
point  with  me  for  a  moment,  I  know,  that  $1,820  to-dav  will  not  go 
as  far  as  $1,080  did  in  1914  or  1916. 

Mr.  BiXHANAN.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that  at  all. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  the  reason  for  this  sudden  jump. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  It  is  a  greater  increase  than  is  due  to  the  salary. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  the  com- 
mittee provided  for  these  promotions  was  that  there  should  be  so 
many  lay  inspectors  in  certain  grades  who  would  get  $180  increase. 
Inspectors  in  another  grade  were  to  get  a  similar  promotion,  and  a 
certain  number  of  veterinarians  were  to  get  from  $100  to  $200  in- 
-creases.    It  was  carried  out  exactly  as  the  committee  wished  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  that  that  increase  carried  a  total 
of  approximately  $444,000.    That  is  my  impression. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  'That  is  approximately  the  amount. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  very  close  to  it.  To  get  to  my  point,  the 
year  preceding  this  appropriation  was  $477.(^0.  That  $440,000 
would  make  it  nine  hundred  thousand  and  some  odd.  The  years 
that  I  asked  about  were  all  under  $400,000. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  Are  you  recalling  the  fact  that  we  get  $3,000,- 
<KX)  in  addition? 

Mr.  AnNDERSON.  Exactly.  That  is  why  I  am  inquiring  about  it. 
This  appropriation  keeps  going  up. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  salary  as  to  some  of  these  employees  in  the  year  preceding,  or  the 
two  years  preceding,  the  year  that  we  went  over  this  whole  business. 

Dr.  MoHU^R.  There  was  an  increase  of  $157,120  in  1918,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Mr.  McDermott  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Chicago, 
brought  in  leters  fi*om  the  members  of  tlie  force  in  Chicago.  There 
was  a  little  increase  then,  but  the  big  increase  occurred  in  1920. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  It  may  be  that  all  of  this  increase  in  appropriation 
from  $200,000  to  $891,000  is  caused  by  increase  in  salaries  by  legis- 
lative act  of  Congress.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  just  looking  at  those 
figures. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  you  would  like  for  me  to  do  so,  I  can  incoiT>orate 
that  statement  in  the  record,  so  that  you  will  have  it  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  the  record  should  show  it,  because  on  the 
face  of  this  it  shows  that  it  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  The  statement  follows : 

In  the  estimates  for  the  year  1918,  Rubmitte<l  in  the  fall  of  1916,  the  department 
asked  for  an  increase  of  $215,540.  It  was  state<l  that  this  sum  shouhl  be  used 
as  follows : 

For  additional  employees,  25  veterinarians  and  72  lay  insi>ectors $96.  600 

For  the  promotion  of  108  veteiinarians  and  735  lay  inspectors 118, 940 

Total 215,540 

The  department's  request  was  emphasized  by  Ccmgressmen  A\'ilson  and 
McDermott,  of  Chicago,  members  of  tl.e  Af^ricultural  Committee,  who  presented 
numerous  letters  frimi  their  constituents  and  urged  that  an  even  greater  increase 
be  made.  However,  as  the  bill  finally  inissed  Congress,  an  increase  of  only 
$157,120  was  made  over  the  figures  for  the  year  1917.  Accordingly,  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  all  the  promotions  desired,  but  as  many  as  possible  were  made' 
after  taking  care  of  the  necessary  increase  in  work. 

In  the  original  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  submitted  in  the  fall  of  1918 
by  the  department,  there  was  no  in<Tea.se  in  the  item  for  meat  inspe<'tion.  How- 
ever, when  t\m  estimates  w(Te  before  tlie  Agricultural  Committee,  a  letter 
dated  January  9,  1919,  and  signed  by  Secretary  Houston,  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  was  presented,  recommending  that  there  be  added  to  tlK»  estimates 
the  sum  of  $223,600.  This  amount,  it  was  shown,  would  enable  the  departnient 
to  promote  1,385  of  the  lower-paid  employees  of  the  meat  insi)ection  service  in 
sums  varying  from  $100  to  $200  each.  This  proposition  was  before  the  com- 
mittee when  it  met  on  January  14,  1919.  The  Hon.  John  W.  Rainey,  of  Illinois, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  was  asked  by  the  chairman  to  take  charge  of  tht^ 
hearing.  Mr.  Rainey  first  offered  an  amendnient  to  th(»  proposed  appropriation 
bill,  asking  that  the  supplemental  amount  estimated  for  meat  insi)ection  be 
increased  to  $1,029,790.  He  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Agi-iculture  had  aske<l 
an  increase  of  $236,600,  which  was  to  cover  promotions  of  1.385  employees,  and 
added  that  his  proposal  was  to  go  further  and  take  care  of  the  promotion  of 
2,950  employees.  Mr.  Rainey  sjioke  at  length,  citing  the  general  increase  in 
living  cost  and  the  rise  in  wages  in  the  packing  houses  and  other  industries. 
Several  others  were  heard  at  the  time,  including  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  of 
the  veterinary  college  of  New  York  University ;  ^ir.  E.  S.  Bayard,  editor  of  tin* 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer;  Dr.  Peter  F.  Bahnsen,  Slate  veterinarian  of 
Georgia ;  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  dean  of  the  veterinary  college,  Cornell  University ; 
and  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  committee  took  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, and  finally  decided  on  the  sum  of  $908,960  as  the  supplemental 
amount  for  meat  inspection  for  1920,  an  increase  of  Jl>426,760.  This  amount 
was  appropriated  by  Congiess,  end  resulted  in  a  general  promotion  of  the  low- 
paid  employees  throughout  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Bi'CHANAN.  I  suppose  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  men. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  recognizing  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  2,100  men  now,  while  we  had  2,500  men  back 
during  the  war  period,  and  also  that^the  $8,000,000  appropriation 
was  being  partially  used  for  the  salaries  of  all  these  men,  in  addition 
to  this  extra  sum  of  $891,OQO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  did  vou  have  in  1915? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  1915  we  had  more  than  the  number  we  have  now. 
The  number  of  men  had  in  1915. was  approximately  2,700. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  had  an  increase  in  salary^  in  two  ways :  That  is, 
you  decreased  the  number  of  employees  and  at  the  same' time  in- 
creased the  annual  appropriation. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes;  we  had  it  both  ways.  We  told  our  inspectors  in 
charge  that  we  could  not  get  enough  money  for  proper  salaries  by 
obtaining  additional  funds;  that  if  they  wanted  to  help  us  out  they 
must  reorganize  their  forces  and  make  use  of  a  number  of  cheaper 
men,  with  an  extra-good  man  in  charge,  instead  of  working  a  larger 
number  of  average-grade  men. 
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The  idea  was  to  put  on  one  good  man  to  supervise  the  work  of 
three  or  four  average  men,  rather  than  have  five  men  of  about  the 
average  ability.  We  put  on  more  lay  inspectors  instead  of  veterinary 
inspectors,  and  had  them  supervised  by  a  high-grade  veterinarian. 
Thereby  we  reduced  the  number  of  employees  on  the  whole,  but  we 
gave  the  fellows  that  remained  with  us  more  money — that  is,  both  the 
lay  and  veterinary  inspectors  and  the  supervisors. 

FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  DAIRY  INSPECTION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  the  dairy  items  now.  Let  us  take  the 
dairy  item  on  page  30,  for  all  necessary  expenses  for  investigations 
and  experiments  in  dairy  industry,  etc.  My  recollection  is  we  in- 
creased this  item  last  year. 

Dr.  Larson.  The  increases  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  work  of  breeding  the  dairy  cattle  and  in  investigations  of  by- 
products of  the  dairy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  utilization  of  whey,  skimmed 
milk,  and  condensed  milk,  which  had  not  been  undertaken  before 
that.  This  breeding  work  that  we  have  under  way,  we  think,  is  the 
most  fundamental  work  we  can  do  in  the  dairy  inaustry. 

EXPEBIMENTAL  WORK   IN  BBEEDIlfO  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  over  my  notes  of  last  year's  appropriation  bill — that  we  had 
this  whole  thing  divided  into  three  branches ;  that  two  of  them  were 
under  way  and  that  you  were  to  bring  the  third  one  under  way  later. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes.    That  was  condensed  milk. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  breeding  proposition. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  that,  so  that  I  will 
get  it  straight. 

Dr.  Larson.  Most  of  our  breeder  believe  that  they  must  follow  the 
principle  of  mating  related  animals.  The  method  that  is  universally 
followed  is  called  line  breeding.  This  belief  of  breeders  that  line 
breeding  must  be  followed  is  based  largely  on  theory  rather  than  on 
any  definite  principle  which  has  been  proven  by  right  practices. 
What  we  want  to  determine  is  the  correct  method  of  breeding  to 
follow  in  order  to  insure  a  uniform  transmission  of  high  production. 
We  have  planned  experiments  which  should  show  definitely  whether 
the  mating  of  closely  related  animals,  the  mating  of  distantly  related 
animals,  or  the  mating  of  unrelated  animals  will  get  the  most  uni- 
formly good  results.  In  order  to  get  the  work  under  way  we  first 
secured  animals  for  one  project ;  the  project  in  which  line  breeding 
was  to  be  compared  to  direct  outcrossing.  We  asked  for  additional 
funds  to  purchase  another  group  of  animals  in  which  close  inbreed- 
ing was  to  be  compared  with  direct  outcrossing.  It  is  not  only  the 
purchase  of  these  animals  that  entails  additional  expense,  but  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  daughters  generation  after  generation  to  study 
their  production. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  think  that  line  breeding  brings  good 
results  and  shows  improvement  over  cattle  that  have  no  blood  rela- 
tion! 
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Dr.  Larson.  Practically  every  good  breeder  in  this  country  prac- 
tices line  bi-eeding.  He  thinks,  of  course,  that  is  the  best  way,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  it  is.    Some  of  our  people  doubt  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Dr.  Larson.  But  the  point  is  that  we  have  millions  of  animals 
being  bred  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  may  have  millions  of  animals,  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  just  as  well  if  they  had  not  been  related. 

Dr.  Larson.  We  do  know  if  the  breeder  line  breeds  and  gets  good 
results,  he  thinks  that  line  breeding  is  the  proper  svstem  to  follow. 
If  he  line  breeds  and  gets  poor  results,  he  is  inclined  to  think  it 
is  the  wron^  method  to  follow.  There  have  been  no  definitely 
planned  projects  in  which  line  breeding  and  outcrossing  fi*om  the 
same  foundation  stock  have  been  carried  on  side  by  side.  That  is 
what  we  are  planning  to  do. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  in  the  long  run  you  will  ruin  the  cattle. 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  just  the  point..  We  are  trying  to  see  whether 
it  does  injure  them  or  not.  We  have  a  definite  project  planned  by 
which  we  can  compare  the  effects  of  these  methods  of  breeding  abso- 
lutely,  generation  oy  generation,  and  year  by  year,  as  to  all  points  r 
that  is,  as  to  size,  production,  constitution,  fertility,  and  type. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  last  class  has  been  brought  in  the  last  j^ear? 

Dr.  Larson.   Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  animals  have  you  in  this  last  class 
now? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  86  foundation  cows  and  3  bulls  in  the 
inbreeding  versus  outcrossing  experiments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  have  you  in  the  other? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  26  foundation  cows  and  2  bulls  in  the  line- 
breeding  versus  outcrossing  experiments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  number  has  increased  considerably  since  the 
beginning,  has  it  not? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  now  have,  altogether,  taking  young  and  old 
stock,  more  than  100  animals. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is,  in  the  three  classes? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes.  The  third  class  includes  Jersey  cattle,  in' which 
we  are  combining  the  blood  of  eight  distinct  unrelated  Jersey  fami- 
lies for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  "  nicking "  theory,  which  practi- 
cally  all  breeders  believe  in,  and  to  get  some  measure  of  the  increased 
vigor  of  constitution  and  producing  ability  that  is  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  crossing  or  unrelated  strains. 

Mr.. Buchanan.  I  find  no  fault  with  that.  As  I  understand  it, 
your  inbreeding  project  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  that  inbreeding  ultimately  will  prove  injurious  to  the  cattle? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes.  It  is  to  determine  whether  inbreeding  will  be 
harmful  from  the  standpoint  of  constitution  and  fertility,  and  also 
to  determine  if  by  this  method  of  breeding  a  greater  proportion  of 
uniformly  high  producing  cows  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  So  that  vou  can  demonstrate  that  to  the  cattle 
raisers? 

Dr.  Larson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  a  large  number  of  inbreeding  ex- 
periments  in  the  country  I 
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Dr.  Larson.  There  have  been  a  number  of  inbreeding  experiments 
with  rats,  guinea  pi^s,  and  other  small  laboratory  animals,  but  no 
carefully  planned  inbreeding  experiments  with  cattle  in  which  out- 
crossing was  compared,  generation  by  generation,  with  inbreeding,, 
using  tne  same  foundation  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our 
best  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  founded  and  improved  by  close 
inbreeding.  We  know,  however,  if  the  animals  have  some  weak- 
nesses in  type  or  constitution,  that  inbreeding  will  bring  these  weak 
points  to  the  surface.  We  also  know  that  the  mating  of  unrelated 
animals  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increased  vigor  of  constitu- 
tion and  fertility.  We  do  not  know  which  method  of  breeding  will, 
get  the  most  uniformly  good  results  over  a  long  period  of  time.  An- 
other phase  of  our  breeding  work  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
before  is  the  continued  use  of  the  proven  sire  for  generation  after 
generation. 

Though  breedei's  to-day  do  not  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  use  of  proven  sires  in  the  herds,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been  brought  about  in  our- 
breeds  of  live  stock  has  been  through  the  wide  use  of  some  sire  that 
had  unusual  ability  to  transmit  high  production  and  good  type.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  plan,  therefore,  to  use  in  some  of  our  herds  only 
bulls  whose  transmitting  ability  is  known.  By  the  continuous  use- 
of  this  type  of  sire,  generation  after  generation,  regardless  of  his  re- 
lationship to  the  animals  with  which  he  is  mated,  we  are  hoping  to- 
eventually  produce  animals  that  will  uniformly  transmit  high  pro- 
duction. The  point  is  that  we  are  not  in  position  to-day  to  state 
definitely  to  dairy  cattle  breeders  or  farmers  whether  they  should 
mate  closely  related  animals,  whether  they  should  mate  distinctly 
related  animals,  or  whether  they  should  mate  entirely  unrelated 
animals,  or  whether  they  should  depend  entirely  on  sires  with  proven 
ability  to  transmit  high  production  in  order  to  get  good  results  in 
their  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  feel  that  these  experiments  will  be  worth 
while? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  I  feel  sure  they  will.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  St.  Paul  when  the  big  breed- 
ers came  around  with  enthusiasm  about  results  that  had  been  ob- 
tained so  far. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  they  were  very  much  interested. 

Dr.  Larson.  The  point  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  is  a  definitely 
planned  project.  It  is  on  a  sound  basis.  Ten  States  have  adopted 
this  same  plan  and  are  cooperating  with  us  and  are  furnishing  ma- 
terial and  records  of  their  herds. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  generations  will  it  be  before  you  de- 
termine results? 

Dr.  Larson.  The  more  the  better ;  but  in  two,  three,  or  four  genera- 
tions we  ought  to  have  I'esults.  I  may  say  that  by  close  inbreeding 
with  one  breed,  in  three  generations  we  found  a  great  many  de- 
fective animals. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  will  all  be  defective  after  a  few  years. 

Dr.  I^RsoN.  Negative  results,  of  course,  are  just  as  valuable. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Oh,  yes;  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  If  the  stock 
men  who  are  inbreeding  think  that  it  is  the  right  thing,  very  welL 
I  agree  to  that.    Some  of  us,  however,  have  never  adopted  it. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  this  allotment  schedule  quite  a  large 
amount  of  this  increase  was  apparently  used  for  dairy  extension 
work.     I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  that. 

DAIRY   EXTENSION    WORK. 

Dr.  Larson.  The  dairy  extension  work  has  been  decreased  every 
year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  does  not  show  it.  This  shows  a  total  ex- 
penditure for  dairy  extension  work  in  1921  of  $86,000,  and  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  for  1922  of  $115,000,  which  does  not  indicate  a  de- 
crease but  an  increase  of  approximately  $30,000. 

Dr.  Larson.  The  figures,  while  correct,  are  misleading,  because 
in  1921  the  extension  work  carried  on  under  the  Dairy  Farming  Sec- 
tion, the  Dairy  Manufacturing  Section,  and  the  Western  Dairy  Sec- 
tioUy  was  combined  and  the  new  section  renamed  the  Dairy  Exten- 
sion Section.  The  original  dairy  farming  section  had  research  work 
also,  and  this  was  then  handled  by  the  Dairy  Extension  Section  in  ad- 
dition to  the  extension  work.  1" he  following  are  the  allotments  for 
purely  extension  projects  from  1918  to  1922,  inclusive : 

1918 $164, 365 

1919 , :.  123,  585 

3920 106, 235 

1921 59, 140 

1922 57, 220 

Thus  the  dairy  extension  section  in  1922  has  an  allotment  of 
$115,385,  but  only  $57,220  of  this  amount  is  for  extension  work, 
which  really  should  be  classed  as  "introduction"  work.  For  ex- 
ample: We  have  been  working  on  cheese  of  foreign  types.  Cheese 
being  the  largest  importation  we  have  of  any  dairy  product.  Be- 
fore the  war  we  had  as  much  as  60,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  coming 
into  this  country  from  other  countries,  and  practically  no  other 
dairy  product. 

We  have  been  working  in  the  laboratories  to  perfect  the  manu- 
facture of  these  products  in  our  country,  and  our  experiments 
have  met  with  success,  and  we  have  improved  these  types  of  cheese,  in- 
cluding Swiss,  Camembert,  Eoquefort,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Italian 
varieties.  But  when  we  do  this  in  the  laboratory  it  is  not  sufficient. 
We  can  not  say  to  the  manufacturer,  "  Now,  here,  we  will  show  you 
how  to  do  it."  We  feel  that  this  cheese  manufacture  must  be  car- 
ried through  in  the  factories,  and  that  we  must  demonstrate  it  as 
a  practical  proposition.  We  have  therefore  placed  in  three  or  four 
factories  men  whom  we  have  trained.  I  some  of  the  manufacturing 
States  these  men  have  worked  the  entire  season  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  of  foreign  types  and  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  these  products  in  this  country. 

We  are  making  Swiss  cheese  in  this  country  that  is  a  great  deal 
more  uniform  than  that  produced  in  Switzerland.  We  are  making 
Roquefort  successfully ;  in  fact,  more  successfully  than  it  was  ever 
made  except  in  a  little  Province  in  France. 

These  men  go  into  the  factories  and  show,  on  a  factory  scale,  how 
such  cheese  can  be  made.  We  call  this  a  step  between  the  laboratory 
and  the  manufacturer,  and  after  we  have  demonstrated  our  methods 
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for  a  year  or  two  and  shown  how  the  cheese  can  be  made  in  the  fac- 
tory, we  turn  the  work  over  to  the  States  for  them  to  carry  on 
as -extension  work;  our  part  is  simply  introduction  work.  This 
cheese  work  is  put  in  our  extension  section  of  introduction  section, 
as  we  call  it  now.  It  is  really  not  extension  work  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  tliink  it  was  the  distinct  understanding  last  year 
that  the  additional  money  which  was  appropriated  under  this  item 
would  not  go  into  extension. 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  do  not  now  call  it  extension.  It  is  really  introduc- 
tion work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you  call  it,  if 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  not  usually  considered  extension  work  in  other 
bureaus. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  does  not  go  into  the  extension  work  that  they  w  ere 
doing  during  the  war  period. 

Dr.  Larson.  Our  budget  does  not  show  it,  but  it  has  been  decreased 
every  year. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  the  estimated  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  this  allotment  here,  which  I  do  not 
know  anything  about,  it  shows  a  decrease  in  items  for  dairy  experi- 
ment farming  between  1921  and  1922,  and  also  a  decrease  in  the  dairy- 
cattle  item  between  1921  and  1922.  My  recollection  is  that  these 
items  in  each  case  were  allowed  an  increase. 

Dr.  Larson.  The  fibres  for  the  dairy  experiment  farm  project  are 
misleading.  The  estimate  for  1921  was  $65,000,  but  owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  animals,  the  higher  wages  paid  to  labor,  and 
high  prices  of  feed,  the  expenditures  were  $81,500,  and  had  to  be 
met  from  the  unexpended  funds  in  other  lines  of  work.  Therefore, 
the  allotment  for  1922  is  really  an  increase  of  $12,000  over  the  allot- 
ment for  1921. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  decreased  extension  work  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  materially.  The  number  of  employees  on  field  exten- 
sion work  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  decreased  as  follows :  In 
1918  there  were  62 ;  in  1919,  57 ;  in  1920,  45 ;  and  in  1921  there  were 
only  15  employees,  and  these  are  working  on  extension  work.  We 
are  now  only  doing  this  introduction  work,  which  is  really  not  ex- 
tension worK,  but  an  intermediate  work.  As  soon  as  we  have  demon- 
strated this  on  a  commercial  scale  we  let  the  State  do  the  extension 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  see  the  advantage  of  the  introduction  and  the 
extension  work,  but  I  can  not  see  this  apparent  reduction  in  the  two 
items  where  I  supposed  this  additional  work  was  to  be  done.  If 
these  allotments  are  not  right,  they  ought  to  be  fixed  up. 

Dr.  Ball.  In  the  one  on  dairy  breeding  there  was  more  money 
expended  last  year  than  the  year  before,  except  for  the  purchase  of 
the  original  herd.  There  was  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  animals. 
That  appears  at  the  bottom  of  page  11. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  may  have  the  wrong  year  in  mind. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  know  that  what  we  have  been  doing  has  been  to 
comply  with  your  wishes,  the  wishes  expressed  by  tlie  committee 
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last  j^ear,  with  reference  to  reducing  extension  work,  not  only  in 
dairying  but  animal  husbandry  work  also.  We  have  changed  this 
title  from  "  extension  "  to  "  introduction,"  because  it  is  neither  exten- 
sion nor  research.  Below  will  be  found  copy  of  memorandum 
making  the  change.  We  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  the  term 
"introduction"  merely  to  indicate  that  it  was  neither  research  nor 
extension.  We  have  cut  out  our  extension  work  and  laid  off  on  June 
30  last  year  some  30  or  40  men  in  the  bureau. 

Dairy  Division. 

December  21,  1921. 
Memoranduvi  to  the  emplayces  of  the  Dairy  DHHsion 

A  section  to  be  known  as  the  introduction  section  of  the  Dairy  Division  is 
hereby  created,  and  to  be  effective  January  1, 1922. 

The  sections  heretofore  known  as  the  extension  section  and  the  dairy  manu- 
facturing investigation  section  wiU  be  discontinued,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
two  sections  wiU  be  included  in  the  introduction  section.  Mr.  S.  C  Thompson 
will  l>e  in  charge  of  the  section  under  the  title.  "  In  charge  of  introduction  sec- 
tion," and  Mr.  E.  V.  Ellington  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Thompson  in  directing 
the  work  of  the  new  section  under  the  title  of  "Associate  in  Dairj'  Introduc- 
tion." 

The  work  of  the  introduction  section  will  include  the  work  now  being  done 
l)y  the  extension  and  manufacturing  investigation  sections,  except  that  projects 
which  are  now  being  conducted  that  would  be  considered  general  extension  will 
be  discontinued,  and  the  cooperative  work  in  the  States  will,  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements can  be  adjusted,  be  conducted  as  introduction  projects  rather  than 
general  extension. 

It  will  be  the  chief  duty  of  this  section  to  introduce  new  ideas  of  production, 
utilization,  and  manufacture,  to  improve  methods  of  manufacture  or  new 
products.  It  will  be  the  i>olicy.  for  instance,  to  introduce  the  cultural  methods 
of  making  Swiss  cheese  which  have  been  worked  out  in  the  laboratories  of  this 
division.  When  these  methods  have  been  introduced  in  a  limited  number  of 
factories  within  a  State  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agencies,  the  work  of 
spreading  this  throughout  the  State  which  is  undersood  to  be  extension,  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  State  and  not  by  this  section.  It  is  the  purpose,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  introduce  other  products  and  methods  of  both  production,  utilisa- 
tion, and  manufacture. 

C.  W.  Larson, 
Chief,  Dairy  Division. 

Approved : 

J.  R.  MOHLER, 

Chief  of  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  anythin«r  to  show  the  amount  of  work 
done  under  introduction  work? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHL£R.  These  are  estimated  amounts,  of  course.  We  can  not 
tell  what  we  are  ^oin^  to  expend  in  1922. 

Dr.  Larson.  For  1922  we  expect  to  get  along  with  less  at  the 
farm  for  actual  expenses  because  of  the  decrease  in  salaries.  Some 
18  or  20  men  are  employed  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  day  labor  force? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  the  day  labor  force.  That  was  decreased. 
On  the  breeding  project  we  carry  some  of  the  expense  for  feed,  be- 
cause these  animals  are  carried  especially  for  the  breeding  project 
on  the  farm. 

These  estimates  for  1923  are,  of  course,  put  at  an  increase  and 
have  been  carried  across,  not  knowing  what  the  production  would 
be  at  the  faim.  We  may  have  a  good  yield  of  hay  and  corn.  We 
have  carried  across  the  averages.    We  hope  to  increase  the  number  of 
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cattle.  We  have  to  get  a  bull  or  two  now  and  then  as  this  project 
goes  on.  The  investigation  work  on  the  breeding  project  costs  more 
everv  year  because  we  have  to  carry  these  animals  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  supposed,  but  apparently  this  does 
not  cover  it. 

Dr.  Larson.  This  statement  while  correct  is  misleading.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  the  1921  figures  stated  that  they  were  amounts 
actually  expended.  In  1921  we  had  difficulty  in  securing  men  for 
extension  work  and  several  positions  were  left  vacant.  The  money 
unused  as  a  result  of  these  vacancies  was  expended  on  research  work 
.instead.  The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  amounts 
allotted  in  1921,  1922,  and  1923 : 

I'roject : 

Dairy  extension,  allotments — 

1923 $115,385 

1922 115, 3a5 

1921 114, 000 

Sfient  $86,545. 
Project: 

Dairy  manufacturing,  allotments — 

1828 33,115 

1922 33,115 

1921 29.100 

Spent  $18,615. 
Project : 

Dairy  research  lahoralorlos.  jillotnients — 

1923 103.846 

1922 1(«,  846 

1921 77,000 

S|)ent  $85,740. 
Project : 

Market  milk  Investigations,  allotments — 

1923 34,615 

1922 34,615 

1921 30,200 

Spent  $28,375. 
Project : 

Dairy  experiment  farm,  allotments — 

1923 77,077 

1922 77.077 

1921 65,000 

Spent  $81,590. 
Project : 

Dairy  cattle  breeding,  allotments — 

1923 10.902 

1922 10,962 

1921 9,100 

Spent  $20,635. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Apparently  there  is  nothing  transferred  from 
dairy  manufacture  here,  l>ecaiise  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1922 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  actual  expenditure  of  1921.  You 
carried  that  amount  over  into  1923. 

Dr.  Larson.  The  additional  amount  is  for  cheese-factory  man- 
agement investigations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  do  not  show  it  in  these  estimates. 

Dr.  MoHi^ER.  What  you  want  to  know  is  where  the  $50,000  went  ? 

Mr.  Andhrson.  Yes. 

Dr.  X/ARSON.  The  increases  in  1922  have  been  allotted  for  con- 
densed-milk investigations  (including  $9,000  for  equipping  a  labora- 
tory at  Grove  City,  Pa.,  for  condensed-milk  manufacture),  butter 
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and  by-products  investigations,  nutrition  investigations,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Beltsville  Dairy  Farm ;  inasmuch  as  the  number 
of  animals  in  the  breeding  projects  has  resulted  in  increased  ex- 
penditures for  feed,  labor,  buildings,  etc. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  studies  show  that 
in  one  of  our  breeds  to-day  practically  all  the  animals  trace  to  five 
great  breeding  sires,  and  of  these  five  great  breeding  sires  two  are 
sons  of  one  cow,  and  a  third  is  a  grandson  of  that  same  cow.  Prac- 
tically this  entire  breed  as  it  stands  to-day,  has  been  improved  by 
the  remarkable  breeding  ability  of  these  five  great  sires,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  great  transmitting  ability  of  this  one  great  cow. 

Then,  we  are  increasing  the  introduction  work  with  respect  to* 
Roquefort  cheese  and  the  Italian  cheese.  But  before  we  could  do 
this  we  had  to  make  a  place  for  curing  these  Italian  varieties  of 
cheese,  that  must  be  cured  for  two  3'ears.  We  used  about  $3,000 
to  build  a  place  in  the  attic  where  we  could  cure  and  keep  the  cheese 
for  the  necessary  length  of  time. 

BELTSVILLE,    MD.,    EXPERIMENTAL    STATION. 
FOR   CONSTKUCTION   OF   ADDITIONAL  BUILDINGS. 

A  part  of  the  increase  is  bein^  expended  for  making  a  shed,  an 
additional  building  at  the  Beltsville  farm,  where  we  can  house  the 
increasing  herd.  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  do  any  building  at  the  farm  for  three  years,  although  the 
herd  has  been  growing  and  this  work  is  very  valuable.  In  order 
to  keep  this  work,  or  in  order  not  to  lose  it,  we  have  had  to  keep 
the  entire  female  progeny.  Xo  appropriation  was  made  to  take 
care  of  this  increase  in  numbers  and  we  were  not  permitted  to  build 
at  all  last  year.  This  year  we  were  permitted  to  put  additions  to 
buildings  and  we  have  added  a  wing  on  the  open  shed  for  the  cows 
on  the  advance  registry  test  and  have  put  a  temporary  wing  on  one 
of  the  other  barns  to  take  care  of  the  main  herd.  This  has  taken  the 
balance  of  the  money,  and  it  was  entirely  for  the  breeding  project, 
to  house  the  additional  animals  and  keep  them  from  being  outdoors 
this  winter. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  is  this  plant  located? 

Dr.  Larson.  Beltsville,  Md.,  about  13  miles  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  acres  in  the  farm  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  The  bureau  farm  has  487  acres,  of  which  190  are  used 
as  a  dairy  farm. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Government  owns  it? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  was  put  in  those  buildings? 

Dr.  Larson.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  in  mind,  but  I  should  say 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  answers  my  question. 

Dr.  Larson.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  as  to  just  how  this 
has  been  expended  by  sections — breeding,  manufacturing,  and  in  the 
laboratories  and  sanitation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  exactly  what  is  supposed  to  be  here.  We 
have  not  that,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  it. 
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Dr.  Larson.  I  will  show  you  over  a  period  of  years  that  what  has 
been  called  extension  has  been  reduced  materially,  and  we  would 
practically  discontinue  extension  work  and  only  do  this  introduc- 
tion work. 

Dr.  Ball.  Dr.  Larson,  can  you  furnish  a  statement  show  ing  the 
separation  of  that  work?  It  is  evidently  all  furnished  by  your 
bureau. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes.  The  following  are  the  allotments  for  purely 
extension  projects  from  1918  to  1922,  inclusive : 

1918 $164,365 

1919 123,585 

1920 106,235 

1921 59.140 

1922 57,220 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  item  on  page  86— $14,600— for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  at  bureau  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

Dr.  Larson.  The  silos  are,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  additional  herd.    The  herd  is  increasing  right  along. 

Mr.  Aniwbrson.  Have  you  any  more  stock  you  are  raising  out 
there? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  are  getting  a  herd  of  calves  every 
vear. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  do  not  raise  anything  to  put  into  the  silo? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  are  putting  more  of  the  land  into  com  and  less 
into  hay,  and  buying  hay,  as  we  must  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  have  you  got  in  com  out  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  enough  to  fill  four  big  silos. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  want  two  more. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  think  that  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  we  can 
grow  out  fliere,  and  it  cuts  down  our  feed  bills  the  most  of  any  feed 
we  could  raise. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  It  is  cheaper  to  raise  corn  than  to  buy  hay? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  can  not  buy  silage.    We  can  buy  hay. 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  It  becomes  more  productive. 

Dr.  Larson.  The  sewage  plant  is  included  because  we  are  required 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  to  put  in  a  sewage  disposal  plant  there — 
that  is,  they  prevent  us  from  running  our  sewage  into  the  streams 
that  it  has  been  running  into  without  septic  tanks.  The  shop  and 
garage  is  necessary  for  the  repairing  of  motor  trucks  required  to 
haul  the  milk  from  Beltsville  to  Washington  for  the  laboratories, 
also  the  cream  that  we  sell.  We  have  tractors,  gas  engines,  pumps 
for  fire  protection,  a  gas  machine  for  making  gas  for  the  labora- 
tories and  other  machinery,  and  we  have  found  that  by  employing 
a  man  we  can  cut  down  expenses  very  materially  by  doing  our  own 
repair  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Repair  of  wMat  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Our  trucks,  tractors,  and  other  machinery,  including 
an  ammonia  compressor  for  refrigeration. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  shop  does  the  repairing  of  tractors  and 
farm  machinery  on  the  190  acres  of  land? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes ;  190  acres. 

Dr.  Ball.  This  is  one  part  of  a  big  farm  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  other  farm  ? 
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Dr.  Larson.  This  is  only  the  dairy  farm,  and  is  separate  from  the 
animal  husbandry  farm. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  other  Government  property  that 
would  be  repaired  in  that  shop  besides  that? 

Dr.  Larson.  Special  stalls  and  apparatus  made  for  digestion 
trials  in  the  nutrition  of  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  want  $5,000  for  this  shop? 

Dr.  Larson.  The  shop  and  garage  for  repairs.  We  have  a  labora- 
tory there  employing  12  to  15  men. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  A  laboratory  is  one  thing  and  your  shop  is 
another. 

Df.  Larson.  It  is  making  equipment  for  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  maKe"  equipment  in  the  shop  for  the  labora- 
tories? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes;  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  sort  of  equipment  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  For  the  digestion  trials  with  cattle.  We  are  study- 
ing the  nutrition  of  dairy  animals. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  you  making  a  shop  for  studying  digestion 
of  cattle? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  making  devices  for  collecting  urine 
and  feces  and  separating  them,  making  separate  stalls,  etc. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  need  a  shop  to  make  stalls? 

Dr.  Larson.  No  ;  but  it  is  economical  to  have  a  shop  in  which  you 
can  make  these  things  as  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  a  question  of  190  acres  of  land? 

Dr.  Larson.  It  takes  190  acres  of  land.  This  is  an  experiment 
station  where  we  are  conducting  experimental  research. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  things  you  do  to 
make  repairs  in  a  shop  besides  tractors  and  auotmobiles  and  plows, 
if  you  have  any. 

Dr.  Larson.  As  I  was  saying,  we  have  this  equipment  for  the 
digestion  work  that  we  are  constantly  working  m.  We  have  an 
ammonia  compressor,  pump  for  fire  protection,  a  gas-making  ma- 
chine, and  a  heatinffplant. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  character  of  instruments  do  you  make  in 
your  shop  to  aid  digestion  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  make  devices  for  collecting  urine  and  studying 
feeding  experiments. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Containers  and  buckets? 

Dr.  Larson.  Containers  and  special  devices — stalls. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Stalls  do  not  have  anvthing  to  do  with  shops.  An 
ordinary  carpenter  can  make  all  the  stalls  you  want. 

Dr.  Larson.  But  there  are  automatic  devices  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  are  they  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  explain  just  what  they  are. 
But  we  are  making  various  kinds  of  pans  and  automatic  devices  so 
that  we  can  collect  these  without  disturbing  the  animals  and  to  save 

labor. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Making  shaking  machines,  small-animal  cages,  etc. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Like  a  soda-water  fountain? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  find  it  takes  one  man  to  watch  three  cows,  col- 
lecting urine  and  feces,  and  that  means  a  man  per  cow,  because  there 
is  an  8-hour  period  in  the  24-hours. 
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^Ir,  Buchanan.  It  takes  one  man  to  watch  three  cows  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  He  works  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Each  works  eight  hours ;  then  it  takes  a  man  to  a 
cow? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  right.  By  working  out  some  devices  for 
doing  this  we  hope  to  increase  that  and  cut  down  the  expense.  We 
have  also  been  working  on  a  device  for  putting  our  silage  into  silos 
with  less  expense,  and  we  have  worked  on  various  devices  for  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Those  devices  are  well  established  for  putting 
silage  into  silos? 

Dr.  Larson.  Not  at  all  established. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  are  in  various  parts  of  the  l^nion. 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  used  out  there  the  past  year  a  device  for 
cutting  up  the  silage  in  the  field  and  running  it  into  a  wagon  after 
it  is  cut. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  silage  do  you  get  per  acre? 

Dr.  Larson.  Around  10  tons. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  will  one  of  these  silos  hold? 

Dr.  Larson.  About  200  tons.  These  are  only  14  feet.  These  are 
the  summer  silos  for  warmer  weather. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  will  only  hold  ftbout  135  tons. 

Dr.  Larson.  You  are  correct.    They  only  hold  about  135  tons. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  had  six  silos  you  could  put  your  whole  120 
acres  into  com  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Not  with  the  smaller  silos  as  those  are  only  14  feet 
and  hold  about  135  tons  each. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  acres  do  you  plant  in  silage  crops? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  has  varied.  We  have  never  had  as  much  as  we 
needed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  acres  do  you  generally  plant  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  70  to  80  acres  of  corn.  It  depends  on  the 
rotation  and  condition  of  our  alfalfa,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  would  not  put  this  190  acres  into  com  every 
year? 

Dr.  Larson.  No;  but  we  would  grow  more  corn  so  that  when  we 
have  a  good  vear  and  we  get  a  larger  yield  the  silage  can  be  car- 
ried over.  Tnis  is  economical ;  when  you  have  a  bad  year  you  will 
not  have  nearly  enough  and  it  is  advantageous  to  put  up  as  much 
as  we  can  because  it  is  the  cheapest  feed  we  can  put  up.  The  silos 
will  pay  for  themselves  in  the  saving  of  roughage  we  have  to  buy  in 
the  poor  years. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  experiment  must  be  very  intensive,  a  man 
to  watch  a  cow  all  the  time.    That  is  more  attention  than  a  baby  gets. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes;  sometimes  we  give  more  attention  to  some  of 
our  animals  than  is  given  to  some  babies. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  forgot  they  are  more  important.  Dollars  and 
cents  are  mixed  up  there;  there  is  nothing  but  a  little  humanity  in 
a  child. 

Dr.  Larson.  If  we  have  a  dairy  herd  in  this  country  worth  a  bil- 
lion dollars  we  ought  to  make  it  just  as  efficient  as  we  can,  and  when 
we  realize  that  the  average  cow  in  the  United  States  only  produces 
half  as  much  milk  per  year  as  the  average  cow  of  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  those  countries,  we  have  something  to  do  in  this  country.    We 
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find  that  production  largely  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  our  cattle* 
If  we  can  improve  the  efficiency  of  these  cattle  by  feeding  and  breed- 
ing, we  shall  be  able  to  produce  pur  dairy  products  very  much  cheaper 
than  we  are  producing  them  now  and  we  shall  be  able  to  compete 
with  other  countries. 

FABM    EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  trucks  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  two. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tractors? 

Dr.  Larson.  One  tractor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Anv  automobiles? 

Dr.  Larson.  Not  that  are  owned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Passenger  automobiles? 

Dr.  Larson.  Xo,  sir.  But  we  have  five  men  out  there,  scientists  who 
go  there  in  cars  and  would  be  left  out  in  the  weather  unless  they 
were  housed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  thev  all  have  cars? 

Dr.  Larson.  Five  of  them  have.  It  so  happens  that  some  of  these 
men  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  made  some  money  before  they 
became  investigators. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  a  wagon  shed,  1-story  concrete,  24  by 
102  feet.    What  ai*e  you  going  to  do  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  to  store  all  our  machinery  and  wagons,  etc.,  to- 
keep  them  out  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  wagons  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  three  wagons  or  four.  We  have  two  manure 
spreaders,  and  then  the  other  implements,  such  as  corn  harvesters, 
cultivators,  e£c. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  some  horses  or  mules  to  shoe? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  shoe  them  there  on  the  farm  in  the 
old  shed  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  vou  have  a  sort  of  shop  there  now? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  very  inadequate,  of  course — there  is  a 
building  there  that  we  use,  a  temporary  affair. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  sort  of  a  buildinor  is  that? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  just  simply  a  shea  used  as  a  sort  of  storage 
place  when  some  building  operations  were  going  on  out  there  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  it  walls  around  it?    You  said  a  shed. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  it  is  a  small  house. 

Dr.  Larson.  I  would  not  know  how  to  differentiate  between  a  shed 
and  a  house;  it  is  just  a  frame  affair. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand  a  shed  is  something  that  has  na 
walls  around  it,  but  just  top  over  it. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  We  have  a  dairy  farm  at 
Beltsville  adjacent  to  our  large  animal-husbandry  farm  of  over  300 
acres,  and  if  we  get  this  amount  of  money  the  shop  would  do  regular 
repair  work  on  trucks,  machinery,  etc.,  of  the  animal-husbandry 
farm  which  now  have  to  be  taken  into  town  to  be  repaired.  We  will 
send  them  to  this  shop  or  parage  and  have  all  the  work  of  repairing 
done  there  if  this  money  is  appropriated.    It  will  cover  the  repair 
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work  of  machinery  at  the  dairy  farm  as  well  as  for  the  animal- 
husbandry  farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  would  not  have  but  one  or  two  men  in  this 

shop. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No ;  but  it  will  cover  the  work  for  the  dairy  farm  as 

well  as  the  animal  husbandry  farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Any  time  you  have  more  than  they  could  do  for 
one  farm  they  would  not  be  available  for  the  other  farm  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  possible. 

The  other  item  that  1  want  to  call  especial  attention  to  is  the 
sanitary  sewage-dispo<al  plant.  It  is  absolutely  compulsory  for  the 
department  to  put  up  that  kind  of  a  sewage  plant,  l>ecause  the  State- 
board  of  health  has  requested  us  to  do  it.  We  are  not  now  com- 
plying with  the  laws  of  sanitation  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
It  is  almost  mandatory  that  we  find  some  sanitary  way  of  disposing^ 
of  our  sewage  in  order  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  State  ooard 
of  Health  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  sewage  plant  take  care  of  anything  ex- 
cept this  dairy  proposition? 

JDr.  MoHLER.  It  will  take  care  of  some  portions  of  the  animal 
husbandry  farm  as  well  as  the  dairy  farm.  The  objectionable  sew- 
ers are  all  connected  and  the  sewage  coming  down  goes  into  the  main 
stream  that  goes  through  the  town  of  Beltsville. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  a  poultry  farm  there,  too  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  but  that  will  not  be  connected  with  the  sewage- 
disposal  plant. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  sewage  plant  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
three  farms? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  poultry  farm  is  included  with  the  animal  hus- 
bandry farm  of  three  hundred  and  odd  acres.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  poultry  farm  that  is  objectionable  from  the  health  standpoint. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  makes  your  experimental  farm  come  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  Maryland?  What  element 
is  there  about  it?     Is  it  the  cattle? 

Dr.  Larson.  It  is  the  sewage  from  the  barns;  and  besides  that, 
there  are  some  30  people  who  stay  on  the  farm,  and  that  all  goes 
into  the  sewage. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  there  not  hundreds  of  farms  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  with  30  people  which  do  not  have  sewage-disposal  plants? 

Dr.  Larson..  I  do  not  assume  there  are,  unless  they  have  some  pro- 
vision to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  in  the  country? 

Dr.  Larson.  In  the  country;  but  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to 
get  that  class  of  men  to  live  under  conditions  under  which  they 
would  use  privies  and  have  no  bathrooms  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  if  they  are  from  the  country  you  could,  but 
if  they  are  city  bred  you  could  not.  I  just  wanted  to  know  why 
we  contravened  the  laws  of  Maryland  by  not  having  this  disposal 
plant,  whether  it  was  something  that  arose  from  the  cattle  or  from 
the  manufacture  or  experiments  or  your  shops  or  your  laboratories, 
or  human  beings. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  think  it  is  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  farm 
to  the  village  of  Beltsville.    We  have  the  village  near  by  on  the  Bal-^ 
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timore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and,  as  Dr.  Larson  has  said,  there  is  a  lot 
of  the  waste  of  the  chemical  laboratories  being  poui*ed  out  into  this 
stream  as  well  as  the  effluvia  of  the  people  and  the  animals. 

The  particular  objection  is  our  proximity  to  the  village  of  Belts- 
ville.  At  any  rate,  1  know  it  is  a  critical  question  between  the  State 
board  of  health  and  the  bureau,  because  we  have  not  this  sewage 
disposal  system,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the  funds  so  that  we 
can  comply  with  the  State  board  of  health  regulations.  That  is  the 
sole  reason.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  very  glad  to  dispose 
of  our  material  the  way  most  farmers  do,  but  the  State  board  of 
health  asks  us  to  do  something  different. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  a  ruling  of  the  State  board  of  health 
with  reference  to  this  i)articular  place? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Dr.  Larson.  We  assume  it  is  l)ecause  of  the  quantity.  If  you  had 
just  one  family  on  a  farm  and  had  a  cesspool  to  run  the  sewage  into, 
there  would  not  be  any  kick;  but  with  the  great  quantity  we  have 
we  can  not  run  it  into  a  cesspool ;  it  will  not  get  away. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  one  on  the  farm  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  an  outlet  and  we  run  it  into  the  stream  at 
Beltsville. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  stream  run  through  the  village? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes ;  down  the  main  road. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  animal  husbandry  item  on 
page  31. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Page  81,  "  For  all  necessarv  expenses  for  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  in  animal  husbandry,^'  etc. 

You  have  an  actual  increase  in  this  estimate  over  the  current  ap- 
propriation of  $10^0.    What  do  you  want  to  use  that  for? 

ANIMAL  0ENBTIC8. 

Mr.  Sheets.  There  are  three  items  covered  in  this  increase.    First, 
we  have  $1,500  for  animal  genetics,  which  covers  the  subject  of  animal 
breeding. 
'  Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  animal  genetics 
here  and  the  experiments  in  the  dairy  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Sheets.  I  can  speak  for  this  work,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
breeding  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  and  poultry,  while,  of 
course,  the  dairy  breeding,  I  presume,  has  been  covered.  This  has  to 
do  also  with  what  you  might  call  the  working  out  of  fundamental 
problems  in  animal  breeding,  which  is  at  the  present  time  based  upon 
the  work  with  guinea  pigs.  They  do  not  eat  near  as  much  as  other 
pigs  and  you  can  keep  so  many  more  in  the  small  quartere.  There 
are  some  fundamental  problems  in  breeding  that  are  being  worked 
out  with  them. 

Mr.  ANDERsoN.This  is  guinea-pig  experiment  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  Yes;  partially  guinea-pig  experiment,  and  the  increase 
is  asked  to  enable  the  senior  animal  husbandman  who  has  charge  of 
genetics  work  to  supervise  in  a  way  the  tabulation  of  the  breeding 
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4a4a  that  has  been  collected  or  accumulated,  we  might  say,  for  a 
perk)d  of  years  in  the  breeding  of  poultry,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  live 
stock.  The  provision  is  for  maintaining'  and 'operating  a  sorting, 
tabulating,  and  a  card- punching  machine  to  make  those  tabulations 
instead  of  having  this  man  do  them  himself,  or  employing  other  labor 
to  do  it.  This  machine  will  cost  $100  a  month.  We  can  not  get 
enough  stenographic  or  other  clerical  help  to  do  that  work  anywhere 
near  as  economically. 

FARM,  HOB8E,  AND  MULE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  item  of  $4,500  for  horse  and  mule  investigations  is  for  con- 
tinuing the  study  of  the  farm-power  investigations  which  are  under 
way  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  of  the  department.  The 
amount  recommended  merely  provides  for  the  addition  of  a  compe- 
tent animal  husbandman  in  the  field  to  pay  the  expenses  of  making 
these  studies  and  tabulating  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  of  it.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  animal  husbandmen  do  it  from  the  standpoint  of  studying  the 
subject  of  horses  as  a  source  of  farm  power ;  to  assist  with  this  work 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  alone  a  power  question  as  considered  by 
public  roads;  it  is  not  a  question  of  farm  economics  alone  as  con- 
sidered by  the  oifice  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics. 
It  is  an  animal  industry  question  also  in  that  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  production  of  horses  for  animal  power  which  can  be  used 
for  all  draft  purposes  on  the  farm  and  of  the  reproduction  and  main- 
tenance of  horses  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  this  man  hoping  to  find  out  by  running 
around  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Sheets.  They  have  a  number  of  farms  where  records  have 
been  taken  as  to  the  amount  of  plowing,  seeding,  and  other  opera- 
tions that  have  been  done  with  horses  and  with  tractors.  These  are 
farms  where  both  horses  and  tractors  have  been  kept.  The  idea  is 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  size  farm  that  should  purchase  a  tractor 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  to  try  to  determine  just  how  far  will 
the  horses  be  disphiced  by  the  tractor.  It  is  not  to  foster  an  argu- 
ment between  the  tractor  owner  and  the  horse  owner,  but  it  is  to 
sec  how  far  horse  power  may  be  supplemented  by  tractor  power  and 
to  determine  the  most  economical  power  unit  for  each  farm  opei^a- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  a  man  that  goes  around  an<l  does  this  thing.  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
Farm  Economics,  has  a  man  to  do  the  same  thing.  >fow  you  want 
a  man  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheets.  We  have  already  had  a  man  for  a  short  time  detailed 
to  that  work.  They  have  made  observations  from  286  farms  in  the 
com  belt  alone.  There  has  been  a  committee  appointed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  involving  these  three  bureaus  to  studv 
this  problem.  There  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  it  from  all 
sources,  and  it  has  been  quite  a  problem  to  determine  just  how  far 
the  tractor  will  replace  horses. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  only  thought  I  had  about  it  is  that  it  seems 
to  me  it  might  be  well  to  get  this  all  in  one  place,  instead  of  scat- 
tered out  in  three  oV  four  places  in  this  bill.  The  mere  fact  that 
this  man  happens  to  be  an  animal  husbandman  does  not  necessarily 
require  separating  him  over  here  in  this  item,  instead  of  putting- 
him  somewhere  else  where  you  can  tell  what  his  job  is  going  to  cost 
when  you  get  through. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Thei'e  would  be  no  objection  if  you  would  provide 
an  item  somewhere  else,  as,  for  instance,  under  public  roads,  for  an 
animal  husbandman  at  this  salary  to  cooperate  in  the  study  of  thi^ 
problem. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  this  man  is  put  on  here  now  in  this  item  to  do 
this  particular  job  he  will  be  here  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  prob- 
ably. If  he  goes  on  for  just  this  particular  job  we  might  get  rid  of 
him  when  he  gets  through  with  that  job.  I  do  not  know,  but  at  least 
we  will  have  some  chance.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  get  it  all  at  one  place  so  we  will  know  how  long  it  is  going  to  last 
and  when  it  is  through. 

FAKM    POULTRY    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Sheets.  An  increase  of  $4,220  is  called  for  under  farm  poultry 
investigations.  This  is  for  completing  the  equipment  and  conduct- 
ing of  investigations  in  calorimeter  studies,  which  have  as  their  object 
determining  why  in  the  hatching  of  chickens  so  many  of  them  die  iu 
the  shell  about  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  day  of  incubation. 
This  increase  also  is  to  provide  a  chemist  and  other  labor,  together 
with  the  necessary  chemicals  and  small  items  of  eq^uipment  necessary 
in  conducting  these  investigations.  Most  of  the  equipment  has  already 
been  provided,  which  consists  of  a  calorimeter  and  the  other  necessary 
apparatus.  The  basement  of  the  incubator  house  has  not  been  de- 
signed for  taking  care  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  the  equipment  now  or  does  it  have  to 
be  set  up? 

Mr.  Sheets.  We  have  most  of  the  equipment,  I  suppose  four-fifths 
of  it,  including  the  calorimeter.  The  only  items  needed  would  be 
such  as  the  chemicals  and  the  smaller  items  of  equipment  necessary 
in  conducting  work  of  this  nature.  This  work  was  started  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Office  of  Home  Economics,  States  Belation  Service, 
before  the  war  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  and  was  discontinued 
due  to  the  pressure  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  is  this  iob  goin^  to  take  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  The  fact  that  the  chicken  dies  in  the  shell  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  day  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
As  to  just  why  has  never  been  found  out.  If  I  could  answer  your 
question  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  it.  I  should 
say  that  in  a  period  of  a  very  few  years  there  ought  to  be  much  funda- 
mental information  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  planned  to  carry  it  out. 
It  is  responsible  for  probably  25  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  chickens 
in  eggs  that  do  not  hatch  but  die  in  the  shell. 

CLARK   COUNTY    EXPERIMENTAL   STATION,    IDAHO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  Clark  County  station  carried  by  this  appro- 
priation? 
Mr.  Sheets.  Idaho? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 
Mr.  Sheets.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  comes  under  the  sheep  and  ^oat  investi<ra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sheets.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ANDpsoN.  There  was  $8,000  for  buildings  tlie  hist  year.  Tiiat 
was  a  new  item  last  year.    How  was  that  expended? 

Mr.  Sheets.  That  was  expended  as  follows: 

Horse  barn $3,000 

FIxteiiKiou  to  hinibhiK  sheds   (including  granary,  cow  stable,  and  ad- 
joining imdd(Kks) 2,550 

<N>nstruction  in  connection  with  lambing  slieds: 

Shearing  Mhe<l _  _       1,200 

Silo ^ 7fi0 

Dipping  vat 500 

Total 8,000 

<X)NSTBUCTION    OF   STORAGE   RESERVOIR,    ADOmON    TO    SUPERINTENDENT'S    BESIDENCE, 

FENCING,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  additional  construction  do  you  expect  to 
build  with  this  $8,000? 

Mr.  Sheets.  The  sum  of  $8,000  will  be  needed  for  the  construction 
of  a  storage  reservoir,  the  fencing  some  important  pasture  lands, 
and  an  addition  to  the  superintendent's  residence,  as  follows : 

storage  reservoir $3,000 

Fencing  3, 500 

Addition  to  superintendent's  residence 1,500 

Total 8,000 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  that  when  this  was  estimated  for 
last  year,  $18,000  it  carried  at  that  time  in  addition  to  the  lambing 
sheds,  horse  barns,  and  cow  barns,  some  kind  of  a  reservoir  as  an 
insurance  against  fire,  and  also  a  house  for  the  superintendent.  Is 
that  contemplated  in  this  $8,000? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  asked  for  $18,000  last  year,  and  had  we  gotten 
$18,000,  a  portion  of  that  would  have  been  used  for  a  big  concrete 
reservoir  for  water  supply  and  also  in  case  of  fire.  We  wanted  to 
build  an  addition  to  the  home  of  the  foreman  to  be  used  for  his  office, 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  entertain  his  herders  in  his  dining  room 
as  he  does  now.  It  was  also  intended  to  complete  fencing;  that 
should  have  been  built  last  year,  and  to  erect  some  lambing  sheds,  but 
we  only  got  $8,000,  so  we  did  not  complete  the  fencing,  and  we  did  not 
put  any  addition  to  the  foreman's  home.  Neither  was  the  reservoir 
built,  as  we  could  not  go  on  the  basis  that  we  asked  for,  because  we 
got  less  than  half  of  the  money.  I  know  some  of  the  lambing  and 
shearing  sheds  were  put  up,  but  a  lot  of  the  fencinj]^  was  left  undone. 
This  fencing  is  to  be  completed  with  this  appropriation  if  we  get  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the  whole  job 
evidently  contemplated  last  year  $18,000.  You  got  $8,000  last  year 
and  want  $8,000  this  year.  When  we  find  out  what  you  did  with  that 
$8,000  last  year  and  what  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $8,000  this  year 
we  will  know  where  we  are  at. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  money  has  not  all  been  expended  yet.  We  can 
put  in  the  record  what  has  been  done  with  that  $8,000,  as  much  as 
has  been  expended  this  current  year. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  know  how  much  you  expect  to  build  with  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  $3,50(7  of  the  sum  we  are  askin<r 
for  now  to  complete  the  fencing.  That  will  put  fences  around  part 
of  the  range  where  we  need  fencing,  and  the  balance  is  to  be  put 
into  a  water-storage  reservoir  that  has  not  been  built  yet,  and  an 
office  for  the  manager  alongside  of  his  home. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  built  the  lambing  sheds  last  year? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  built  all  the  lambing  sheds  we  need  for  the 
present.  This  flock  of  sheep  consisted  of  2,000  last  year.  It  is  in- 
creasing right  along.  We  are  expecting  to  get  a  flock  of  sheep  of 
4.000.  The  plan  was  to  spend  $54,000  to  get  a  proper  equipment,, 
at  the  rate  of  $8,000  a  year.  That  was  the  policy  of  the  department 
in  asking  for  $18,000  last  year,  but  we  only  got  $8,000. 

RANGI;:  SHKEP  INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  forgot  to  tell  us  about  this  three-year  pro- 
gram last  year. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  it  was  explained  that  this  equipment  was 
absolutely  essential  for  a  band  of  sheep  of  that  size,  about  4,000- 
individuals. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  sheep  have  you  ? 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  Two  thousand. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  recall  there  was  some  proposition  to  double  that 
flock  of  sheep,  but  I  never  was  auite  committed  to  it  myself. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  a  new  treed  out  there,  called  the  Columbia, 
that  we  established  by  cross-breeding,  as  we  call  it,  and  it  is  in  con- 
siderable demand.  Many  sheepmen  want  to  get  individuals  of  this 
new  breed. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  the  breed  you  imported  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  breed  we  imported  was  the  Corriedale  breed. 
No ;  this  is  a  cross  of  the  Lincoln  and  Rambouillet. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  this  another  scientific  farm? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  acres  in  it  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  are  about  11  townships,  28,000  acres.  It  is  in 
the  arid  section  of  Idaho  and  the  land  was  withdrawn  by  the  Land 
Office  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  sheep  have  you  on  it  now? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  He  have  2,000.  We  are  doing  considerable  exf>eri- 
mental  work  in  growing  sunflowei's  to  i)ut  into  silos  to  make  sun- 
flower ensilage  for  these  sheep.  We  get  a  larger  yield  per  acre 
from  simflowers  than  from  a  great  many  of  the  other  crops  that 
will  not  grow  well  in  a  drv'  countrv. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  attempt  to  raise  some  of  their  own  feed 
out  there?    Is  the  plan  working? 

Dr.  Mohij>:r.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  working  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  SiiEtrrs.  We  had  about  8(K)  tons  of  sunflower  ensilage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter. 

Sir.  Buchanan.  What  do  you  feed  it  to  ? 

^fr.  Sheets.  To  the  sheep. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  is  on  the  sheep  range.  Sheep  are  the  only  ani- 
mals we  are  raising  there. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  had  better  get  this  whole  plan,  if 
we  can. 

Mr.  Sheets.  For  your  information,  if  it  is  desired,  I  will  state  the 
buildings  that  have  been  put  up  at  the  Du  Bois  station:  Foreman's 
cottage,  pump  house,  sheep  shed,  horse  barn,  shepherd's  cottage, 
bunk  house,  ice  house,  poultry  house,  and  horse  shed.  That  includes 
all  the  buildings  at  that  station.  That  does  not  include  the  reser- 
voir, an  addition  to  the  superintendent'^  residence,  and  the  fencing, 
the  items  I  mention  as  being  needed  and  for  which  this  $8,000  will 
be  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  contemplated  in  this  additional  flock  of 
2,000  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  This  number  will  be  obtained  as  a  gradual  increase, 
to  be  able  to  have  units  that  are  comparable  to  bands  of  sheep  run 
on  the  range  in  that  section,  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  that  are 
confronting  the  sheepgrowers  there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  need  2,000  sheep  to  conduct  any 
character  of  experiment  or  experiment  to  improve  the  breeds  of 
sheep? 

Mr.  Sheets.  This  work  is  divided  up  into  three  phases.  They  are 
range  management,  grazing,  lamb  production,  wool  studies,  and 
different  phases  of  breeding.  The  crossing  of  the  Rambouillet  and 
the  Lincoln  to  produce  the  Columbia,  which  is  a  new  breed  that 
would  withstand  the  conditions  in  that  area  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  desirable  carcass  and  fleece,  is  an  example  of  the  breed- 
ing work  being  carried  on  at  this  station. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  whole  thing  is  a  range  experiment? 

Mr.  Sheets.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  reason  we  are  doing  it  on  this  scale 
is  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  in  the  world  so  far  as  we 
know,  certainly  not  in  this  country,  planned  to  work  out  the  sheep 
problems  of  the  semiarid  region,  including  the  formation  of  this 
new  breed  for  that  particular  section  and  to  improve  the  Rambouillet 
and  other  breeds  grown  there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand  that  by  improving  breeds  we  get  a 
breed  suitable  for  climatic  conditions  in  that  semiarid  section,  but 
what  I  want  to  know  is  why  do  you  need  2,000  more  sheep  to  do 
that?  Is  that  just  to  take  up  the  land  or  to  have  a  sufficient  amount 
to  pasture  your  land,  or  is  there  any  purpose  served  in  the  breeding? 

Mr.  Sheets.  We  have  at  the  present  time  the  three  breeds — the 
Columbia,  the  RambauUet,  and  the  Carriedall. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  would  increase  returns  considerably  compared  with 
the  expense. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  what  I  have  heard  before.  I  have  never 
seen  returns. 

Dr.  Ball.  Our  receipts  from  all  sources  are  about  $6,000,000  a 
year,  $2,000,000  of  which  are  received  and  expended  for  cooperative 
work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  From  that  place? 

Dr.  Ball.  No,  sir;  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1921  the  appropriations  in  the  agricultural  bill  amounted 
to  $31,712,784,  the  receipts  $4,342,373,  making  the  net  appropriations. 
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$27,J370,41().      (See  statement  below  showing  this  information  by 
bureaus:) 

Staicwdit  of  ajJiuoiiriatifJiiH  fty  bureaus  contained  in  the  agi-icultural  bill  for  the 
Pm'oI  year  19^t,  the  receipts  eollected  in  eonnectcion  therewith^  and  the  net 
appropriations. 


Bureau  or  office. 


Appropria- 
tions. 


Receipts.      P*^*  ^PP^P'"- 


tioits. 


Offloo  of  the  Secretary 

Office  of  farm  management 

Weather  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Forest  Service * 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Soils 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements. 

Division  of  Publications 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimate's 

Library,  Department  of  Agriculture 

States  Relations  Service 

Bureau  of  Public  Uoads 

Bureau  of  Markets 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board 

Federal  Horticultural  Board 


$770, 
375, 

1.876. 

.-.,623, 

3,034. 

6. 295. 

1,333. 
542, 

1..52:i 

7N5, 

49. 

374, 

31S, 

.54. 

4,  K70, 
515. 

2,.'>:js, 

147, 
6K2. 


926.00 
39a  00 
5.50. 00 
6,'j6.  00 
.394.00 
822.00 
591.00 
215.00 
460.00 
SSJ.OO 
820.00 
090.00 
656.00 
480.00 
160.00 
020.00 
709.  fK) 
350. 00 
610.00 


$7,823.16 
59.55 

8,067.91 
39, 43.3. 93 

7,H36.93 
i4,0a>.759.97 

3.344.95 
13, 898.  73 

1. 182. 08 
11.735.38 


1.162.06  ; 

17.50 


7,047.10 

7.145.64 

166. 803. 57 

34.  89 

60,420.41 


Total 31,712,784.00        4,342,373.82 


$763, 102.  M 

375.330.45 

1,867,882.09 

5.584,222.07 

3.026.557.07 

2,290.062,03 

1,^30,246.05 

528.316.27 

1,522.277.92 

774.149.62 

49, 82a  00 

372.927.94 

31H,6a\50 

54.480.00 

4.863,112.84 

507,874.36 

2,371,9a5.43 

147,315.  n 

622, 189. 50 


27,370,4iai8 


» In  addition  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  was  received  and  expended  (or  cooperative  work  as 
authorized  by  law. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  This  ran^e  alone  turned  in  $11,000  from  the  sale  of 
young  stock  sold  in  Salt  Ljike  City  and  of  the  wool  that  was  dis- 
posed of  at  diiferent  places. 

Mr.  lU  CHAN  AX.  You  will  have  to  prove  it  to  us. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  told  that  to  the  committee  last  year,  and  I  think 
the  fi«rures  were  included  in  the  hearing.  We  sok\  lambs  and  sold 
wools  amountinn:  to  $11,(K)0  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Bt'chanax.  I  am  willin<i^  to  vote  money  to  improve  breeds  or 
anything  that  will  aid  agriculture,  but  I  have  a  prize  to  offer  for  any 
(Tovernment  institution  on  any  scale  taking  all  facts  into  considera- 
tion that  makes  a  profit. 

Dr.  Ball.  AVe  did  no  sav  anvthinir  about  profit. 

Mr.  BrrifANAx.  Therefore,  I  am  ^oin<r  to  support  all  necessary 
appropriations  to  advance  scientific  in  vest  i<jrat  ions  improvinor  differ- 
ent strains  of  stock  that  will  improve  and  better  stock  that  will  suit 
this  climate  or  that  climate.  But  I  do  not  want  to  buy  any  more 
stock  than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  As  i  undei'stand  this  proj)osition,  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  ran<re  experiment.  The  whole  proposition  involves  the  de- 
termination of  certain  factors  of  «:ood  ran<re  conditions. 

Mr.  Sheets.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  of  these  is  the  possibility  of  raising  and  pro- 
viding^ necessary  feed  on  that  dry  area. 

Mr.  Sheets.  That  is  one  of  the  first  thin<rs;  to  make  the  sheep 
ranch  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Axdersox.  Another  factor  is  the  problem  of  breeding  to  those 
conditions. 

Mr.  Sheets.  Yes,  air. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  third  one? 

Mr.  Sheets.  Studies  in  lamb  production.  That  is  in  a  way  breed- 
ing, but  it  is  also  housing  and  flock  management.  The  average  flock 
in  that  area  will  raise  60  per  cent  lamb  crop.  In  our  system  of 
management  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  90  per  cent  lamb  crop,  and 
that  is  simply  because  of  breeding,  housing,  and  handling  the  sheep. 
The  other  factors  have  to  do  with  grazing  studies,  such,  for  example, 
as  deferred  grazing  to  reseed  and  improve  the  sod,  also  the  method 
of  handling  the  sheep  on  the  range  in  and  best  means  of  protecting 
them  during  certain  dry  or  unfavorable  seasons. 

SWINE  EXTENSION   WORK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  an  allotment  under  this  item  of  $53,000 
for  swine  investigations.    Where  are  they  conducted  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  Practically  all  of  that  work  is  conducted  at  Beltsville 
and  in  cooperation  with  about  10  State  experiment  stations  in  the 
study  of  soft  pork. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  making  any  headway  with  those  experi- 
ments? 

Mr.  Siiej:ts.  The  soft-pork  study  has  been  going  for  two  years. 
The  study  up  to  this  time  has  to  do  with  trying  to  find  the  funda- 
mental reasons  for  soft  pork.  That  includes  the  feeding,  what  causes 
it,  and  then  some  possible  or  practical  means  of  correcting  this  con- 
dition in  the  hog  by  feeding  corn,  for  instance,  or  other  feeds.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  feeds  as  peanuts  and  soy  beans  are  among  those 
which  produce  soft  pork.  By  feeding  com  or  other  feeds  along  with 
fhem  during  certain  stages  of  fattening  it  was  thought  possible  to 
harden  or  maintain  a  firm  carcass.  Whether  that  could  be  done  in 
a  practical  w^ay  was  a  question,  especially  in  a  region  where  peanuts 
were  grown  largelv  and  used  as  a  feed  for  hogs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  not  discovered  any  way  of  doing  it  yet? 

Mr.  Sheets.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  work  has  gone  far  enough  to 
reach  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  fundamental  causes  for  soft  pork. 
The  chemical  question  involved  is  a  rather  complex  one.  We  know 
less  about  the  oils,  for  instance,  the  fats  of  animals,  than  we  do  of 
most  other  animal  tissues.  As  to  why  certain  feeds  cause  the  fats 
to  be  soft  in  the  case  of  pork  and,  further,  some  practical  means  of 
correcting  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered  yet. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  think  you  can  answer  that  question  in 
common  sense  by  peanuts  and  things  of  that  sort,  which  fatten  hogs 
faster  than  corn  and  have  more  oil  in  them,  and  therefore  the  hog 
fattens  faster  than  by  corn  ?  Is  not  one  of  slow  growth  harder  than 
one  of  quick  growth  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  That  is  not  the  question  involved.  They  are  taking 
oil  out  of  these  feeds  which  are  used  for  pork  production.  Even 
though  they  take  the  oil  out  there  remains  still  something  that  tends 
to  cause  this  pork  to  be  soft  and  not  like  the  corn- fed  pork.  If  hogs, 
for  example,  are  grazed  upon  soy  beans  or  other  such  leguminous 
crops,  the  pork  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  that  produced  on  corn 
or  some  other  combination  of  feeds  of  which  corn  is  a  large  part. 
They  have  found  from  some  experiments  in  Canada  that  hogs  pro- 
duced there  on  rations  pretty  largely  of  corn  are  not  as  good  as 
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those  produced  on  similar  rations  of  corn  in  this  country.  For 
example,  we  do  not  yet  know  the  limitations  of  the  soft-pork  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  a  question  that  has  been  a  puzzling  one  for  a  long 
time,  but  no  solution  has  been  found.  I  think  two  years  is  pretty 
short  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  as  old  and  as  complex 
as  this  one. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  cottonseed-meal  problem  been  solved? 
My  recollection  was  that  there  was  some  difficulty  with  cottonseed 
meal  two  years  ago,  poison  or  something. 

Mr.  Sheets.  They  are  finding  it.    Thev  have  largely  solved  that 

Question  for  most  animals  except  hogs.  We  have  found  other  feeds 
or  hogs  that  are  more  satisfactory,  such  as  fish  meal,  tankage,  and 
feeds  of  that  nature.  Cottonseed  meal  is  used  only  in  limited  quanti- 
ties for  limited  periods. 

FARM   HORSE  AND  MILE  INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AMiat  character  of  hoi*se  and  mule  investigations 
have  you  been  making  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  The  farm  horse  and  mule  investigation,  the  item 
covered  partially  in  the  increase  asked  for,  has  to  do  with  the  farm 
power  studies,  and  we  have  been  conducting  in  a  small  way  some  in- 
vestigations relating  to  mule  production  and  horse  production. 
There  is  $4,350  for  that  particular  studv;  for  the  breeding  of  horses 
at  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  $4,180 ;  and  breeding  Slorgan  horses,  $19,960.  That 
is  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  thought  we  were  through  with  that. 

Mr.  Sheets.  That  covers  all  of  the  horse-breeding  work.  I  under- 
stand that  is  what  you  asked.  * 

FOR  MORGAN   HORSE-BREEDING  INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  impression  is  that  we  quit 
the  Morgan  horse  proposition. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  stopped  the  military  horse-breeding  work,  or 
remount  work.    That  money  was  withdrawn  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  still  carrying  on  this  Morgan  horse  busi- 
ness? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes.  We  had  about  six  Morgan  stallions  in  military 
remount  work,  and  they  were  given  to  the  War  Department  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  further  ex- 
pense to  this  bureau  in  connection  with  those  horses.  The  Morgan 
horse-breeding  work  has  been  continued  under  this  item  and  has 
not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  horse  and  mule  investigations  carry  an  allot- 
ment of  $9,000  for  salaries,  $6,000  traveling  expenses,  and  $7,900 
equipment  and  material.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  Morgan  horse  proposition  is? 

Mr.  Shects.  It  is  $19,960. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  conducted  wholly  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sheets.  It  is.  The  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  of  course, 
consults  with  the  department  officials  as  to  certain  features  which 
they  refer  to  in  that  State,  but  they  contribute  nothing  to  its  mainte- 
nance. 
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Mr.  Andersox.  Is  that  Morgan  horse  farm  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sheets.  It  is. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  farm  contains  about  1,000  acres.  A  large  per- 
centage of  it  was  given  to  the  department  by  Col.  Battell  and  some 
of  it  was  purchased.  Speaking  precisely  there  are  952  acres,  of  which 
435  acres  were  donated  by  Col.  Battell,  in  1907,  and  the  remainder  was 
purchased  by  the  act  of  Congress  March  4, 1917. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  improve  the  breed  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  it  is  to  maintain  the  Mor- 
gan horse  for  what  it  can  contribute  to  the  light-horse  industry  of 
the  country.  The  Morgan  is  one  of  the  breeds  of  horses  which,  owing 
to  its  vi^r,  stamina,  and  soundness  of  legs,  has  qualities  that  are 
essential  in  developing  horses  of  endurance,  like  the  military  horses. 
This  is  a  stud  where  such  a  breed  is  being  maintained.  There  are  very 
few  breeding  establishments  in  this  country  that  maintain  Morgan 
horses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  stallions  have  you  up  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  Three  mature  stallions,  20  brood  mares,  and  enougli 
young  animals  to  make  a  stud  of  about  65  head. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  recall  this  is  the  place  under  which  the  mares  are 
breeding  with  the  understanding  that  the  Government  or  somebody 
can  buy  them  at  $100,  or  something  like  that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  the  old  military  horse  breeding  work,  where 
the  Government  reserved  the  right  to  get  the  colt  for  $150,  or,  waiv- 
ing that  claim,  the  farmer  obtained  the  colt  for  nothing.  The  farmer 
could  cancel  this  option  at  any  time  by  paying  a  service  fee  of  $25. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  do  it  up  here  ^t  the  Middlebury,  Vt., 
station? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  Middlebury  the  farmers  go  to  the  farm  with  their 
mares  or  these  stallions  are  placed  at  important  towns  near  by  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season.  We  have  at  the  present  time  only  three 
mature  stallions.  Six  were  turned  over  to  the  War  Department. 
In  addition  to  the  three  mature  stallions,  there  is  a  promising  3-year- 
old  stallion  coming  along,  a  very  promising  2-year-old  stallion,  and 
two  outstanding  yearling  colts. 

There  are  about  20  brood  mares,  with  a  number  of  fillies  and  year- 
lings running  ai-ound,  65  or  70  all  told. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  not  very  many  horses  to  make  a  farm,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  If  you  saw  the  granite  and  marble  and  the  kind  of 
soil  up  there  you  would  realize  that  it  is  not  a  very  productive  farm. 
But  remember  that  we  bought  500  acres  for  $13,000,  and  the  property 
that  we  bought  had  good  orick  buildings  on  it.  It  is  not  very  ex- 
pensive land.  We  also  have  a  big  flock  of  farm  sheep  up  there,  and 
we  have  some  Ayrshire  cattle.  We  try  to  keep  a  good  many  acres 
for  producing  the  necessary  feed  for  the  Morgan  horses. 

Mr.  Andeson.  There  was  something  the  matter  with  the  propo- 
sition. I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  never  could  see  behind  it. 
I  think  it  is,  next  to  the  military -horse  proposition,  the  worst  that 
I  know  of,  this  Morgan  horse  farm  up  there  at  xvliddlebury,  Vt.  It 
is  just  for  a  lot  of  horses  that  nobody  wants. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  sold  some  to  Japan  for  $500  and  $1,000  apiece. 

Mr.  Anderson.  W^hy  don't  they  use  breeders  and  breed  them  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLBR.  They  are  being  bred  every  year. 

Mr.  Sheets.  They  are  not  too  small  for  most  of  the  purposes  that 
a  horse  is  demanded  for  in  rugged  country  such  as  is  lound  in  New 
Enghmd.  One  of  the  ideas  in  that  work  is  to  improve  the  horse; 
first  in  the  average  height  and  the  average  weight,  and  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  that.  For  instance,  the  figures  from  1911 
to  1921  show  that  the  mature  stallions  have  increased  from  14.3 
hands  to  15.1^  hands  in  height,  .and  from  1,025  pounds  to  1,200 
pounds  in  weight. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is,  harness  horses  ? 

Mr.  Sheets.  They  are  used  for  both  harness  and  saddle  purposes. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  that  is  that  they  are  too 
small. 

Mr.  Sheets.  That  is  it,  except  for  rough  country  or  for  saddle 
purposes. 

Mr.  Lee.  When  they  drive,  now,  they  drive  automobiles. 

Mr.  BroHAXAX.  The  dav  of  the  horse  is  numbered.  Bv  the  time 
you  get  this  experimental  work  completed  they  will  not  be  using 
horses. 

Dr.  ^foHijiR.  That  is  the  trouble.  People  are  using  Fords,  not 
horses. 

Mr.  Lee.  As  time  paSvSes  machinery  will  get  better  and  better, 
and  the  horse  will  go. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  Let  us  be  perfectly 
frank  about  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  economy  in  operating 
a  farm  that  is  not  good  for  anything — ^to  make  something  out 
of.  That  is  not  ^ood  farming.  I  can  not  see  any  economy  in  carry- 
ing on  a  proposition  of  this  kind  that  does  not  get  anywhere.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  it  is  getting  anywhere. 

Dr.  M0HI.ER.  The  Morgan  horse  work  could  be  combined  with 
diarving,  as  it  would  make  an  elegant  dairy  farm.  It  has  good  clean 
spring  water.  They  have  plenty  of  ice  for  shipping  the  milk  in 
summer  time  and  it  is  an  ideal  dairy  location. 

Mr.  BrcHANAX.  You  have  plenty  of  alluvial  soil  to  raise  feed 
for  the  cows. 
,    Dr.  MoHi^R.  Yes. 

FARM    POULTRY   INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  AxDERSOx.  Tell  us  something  about  this  poultry  business. 

Mr.  Sheets.  The  poultry  investigation  covers  three  items,  farm 
poultry  investigation  at  Beltsville,  pigeon  and  squab  investigations 
at  Beltsville,  and  southwestern  poultry  investigations  which  are  car- 
ried on  at  Glendale.  Ariz. 

The  Beltsville  investijrations  in  farm  poultry  include  three  phases 
of  work,  poultry  feeding,  poultry  breeding^  and  incubating  and 
hatching  studies  which  I  have  previously  mentioned.  The  number 
of  fowls  maintained  for  those  purposes  at  Beltsville  is  approxi- 
mately 2,000.  The  breeding  work  involves  the  use  of  1,400  hens, 
with  individual  records  kept  of  the  breeding  and  egg  production. 
One  of  the  objects  is  to  increase  the  e^fr  production  and  as  a  result 
we  have  a  flock  of  white  Leghorn  hens  pens  of  which  average  close 
to  200  eggs  in  a  season.    That  is  considerably  above  the  average  ex- 
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perimental  flock.  Of  course,  that  has  been  partially  due  to  selection; 
it  is  not  breeding  alone,  and  partially  due  to  feeding.  Many  of  these 
same  hens  that  are  maintained  in  the  breeding  pens  are  also  on  feed- 
ing tests,  utilizing  different  feeds  in  comparison  to  standard  rations 
for  certain  purposes  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  had  any  results  of  these  investigations 
in  the  last  year  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  investigations  during  the  last  year  covered  feed- 
ing work,  and  a  bulletin  on  feeding  hens  for  egg  production  was  pub- 
lished in  November,  1921. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  other  item  in  this? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Not  in  this. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Wason  wanted  to  ask  you  something  about  the 
tuberculosis  item. 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Dr.  Larson  would  like  to  discuss  this  item  on  page 
271,  which  is  for  the  dairy  division  largely 

VAUL/r  rOR  REFRIGERATING  PLANT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Page  271,  vault  for  refrigerating  plant,  for  the 
construction  of  a  vault  for  the  housing,  and  the  transfer  to  and  in- 
stallation therein  of  the  machinery  and  apparatus  of  the  refrigerat- 
ing plant  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Dr.  Larson.  I  think  the  chairman  is  quite  familiar  with  that.  We 
discussed  it  last  year.  We  have  in  the  east  wing  of  the  department 
several  refrigerators  and  rooms  in  which  temperatures  are  con- 
trolled. In  the  making  of  the  various  products,  cheeses,  and  butter 
and  also  in  the  making  of  cultures  of  various  kinds,  refrigeration  is 
needed,  also  in  other  devices  of  our  bureau  refrigeration  is  needed 
for  purposes  of  keeping  and  also  making  various  serums  and  cul- 
tures that  are  used. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  a  small  refrigerating  plant  in  the  sub- 
basement,  a  room  that  has  no  outlet  except  upstairs,  and  it  is  damp, 
poorly  ventilated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  machines  running  down 
there,  and,  besides,  it  is  very  dangerous;  that  is,  the  ammonia  com- 
pressors are  liable  to  explode  any  time  and  occasionally  do,  and  if 
anyone  should  be  there  at  the  time  they  would  be  in  danger  of  their 
lives.  But  more  than  that,  ammonia  fumes  are  constantly  coming  up 
in  the  various  laboratory  rooms  from  these  refrigerating  machines 
and  hence  destroy  a  great  deal  of  our  chemical  work.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  this  appropriation  to  construct  a  building  just  outside  of  the 
main  east  wing  of  the  department,  near  the  Twelfth  Street  entrance, 
where  these  machines  will  be  housed  and  given  better  care. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  $25,000  to  cover  anything  except  construc- 
tion? .       .    .        '  . 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes;  it  includes  moving  the  machinery  and  installa- 
tion.   All  that  is  necessary  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  expect  to  use  the  same  machinery? 

Dr.  LARSf)N.  Some  of  it;  yes,  sir.  One  of  them'now  is  practically 
rusted  out  because  of  the  damp  place. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Is  the  $25,000  going 
to  pay  for  the  job,  or  will  we  have  to  make  another  appropriation 
later  for  additional  machinery? 
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Dr.  Larson.  My  understanding  is  that  this  covers  everything;  the 
complete  outfit — moving  equipment  and  all  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  construction 
and  cost  of  the  equipment,  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Larson.  You  mean  separate? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  worked  out  carefully. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  put  the  estimate  along  with  your 
testimony  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  vault,  new  equipment, 
cost  of  moving  old  equipment,  and  making  connections,  and  so  forth. 

Dr  Larson.  Yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  summarized  as  follows : 

Building  and  insulation  of  cold-storage  rooms $11.  nU8 

New  (equipment,  piping,  elc ' 8,002 

Moving,  installation  of  old  and  new  equipment 5,000 

25,000 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  else  we  will  meet  to-morrow 
morninir  at  10  o'clock. 


January  31,  1922. 

BUKEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DK.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOK,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJEEAIT 
OF  PLANT  INDtJSTKY;  DK.  E.  D.  BALL,  DIRECTOK  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
WORK,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICULTTTRE;  AND  DR.  KARL  F.  KEL- 
LERMAN,  PHYSIOLOGIST  AND  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

increases  in  salaries — CHANGES  IN  DESIGNATIONS. 

Dr.  Tayu)R.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  statutory  salaries  there  are 
certain  changes  included  in  the  estimate,  most  of  which  are  con- 
versions of  tlie  lower  places  into  a  smaller  number  of  somewhat 
liiglier  salaries. 

That  docs  not  apply  to  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  which 
I  understand  the  Secretary  will  discuss.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
estimated  increase  of  $250  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  publications. 
Our  recommendation  here  is  for  an  increase  from  $2,250  to  $2,500. 
This  is  the  case  of  a  very  excellent  man  of  long  service,  who  prepares 
the  manuscripts  of  the  l^ureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  largest  publication  items  in  the  departments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  >VelL  let  us  see.     You  intend  to  change  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  only  change  is  an  increase  of  $250. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  sul)mitted  last  year,  as  I  recall. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir.  The  second  increase  is  that 
of  an  artist. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  third  increase? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  third  increase;  yes,  sir;  an  artist  at  $1,620.  We 
recommend  his  increase  to  $2,040.  It  is  about  the  middle  of  page  40. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $420  to  an  artist  who  has  been  at  this  salary 
for  years  and  has  been  grossly  underpaid.  The  man  in  any  com- 
mercial rating  is  a  man  who  is  worth  under  any  recent  schedule  of 
employment  up  to  $2,500. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  the  man  that  paints  pictures  of  the  apples 
and  the  peaches? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  This  man  does  chiefly  microscopic  drawing 
and  microphotography.  He  is  in  the  laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology. 
He  does  the  work  of  illustrating  the  publications  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith 
and  his  associates.    It  is  very  difficult,  technical  work. 

Now,  the  other  cases  in  our  statutory  rolls  consist  of  three  places 
that  appear  in  the  estimates  as  new  places:  Executive  assistant, 
$2,500;  foreman  gardener,  $1..S()0:  and  executive  clerk,  $2,250;  a 
total  of  $6,550. 

These  place  changes  involve  changes  of  title  merely  in  the  case  of 
one  administrative  assistant  in  seed  and  plant  distribution  at 
$2,500,  where  we  propose  the  title  of  "  executive  assistant,"  the  title 
as  it  stands 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Is  that  the  gentleman  who  has 
charge  of  the  congressional  distribution? 

Dr.  Taylor.  He  is  the  man  who  conducts  the  correspondence  in 
connection  with  the  congressional  seed  distribution,  and  the  title 
as  it  stands  in  the  current  appropriation  act  was  the  result  of 
amendments  and  changes,  which,  as  they  finally  came  out  of  con- 
ference last  year,  did  not  accurately  describe  his  work. 

He  is  an  executive  assistant  and  has  charge  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  congressional  seed  distribution.  He  is  not  related  to  the  plant- 
distribution  work'of  the  department.  This  is  Mr.  O.  F.  Jones,  who 
handles  the  congressional  seed  correspondence. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  if  you  eliminate  the  congressional  distribu- 
tion, does  this  place  go  with  seed  distribution? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  for  the  committee  to  say.  We  can  use  this 
place  very  advantageously  in  the  bureau's  administrative  work.  It 
is,  however,  as  it  stands,  exclusively  devoted  to  the*  congressional 
seed  distribution. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  the  change  in  this  title  to  executive  assistant? 
Is  that  the  reason  that  you  suggest  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  seed 
distribution  may  be  eliminated? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No ;  this  change  in  title  is  merely  a  restoration  to  the 
former  title? 

My  recollection  is  that  this  position  was  stricken  out  last  year  in 
the  House.  It  was  reinserted  in  the  Senate  with  an  increased  salary 
and  a  broadened  title,  and  the  title  remained,  but  the  increase  of  sal- 
arv  did  not,  and  we  would  like  to  get  it  back  to  the  former  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course^  if  seed  distribution  remains,  this  man 
then,  I  suppose,  would  remain;  if  seed  distribution  does  not  remain, 
you  could  use  him  in  some  other  job — some  other  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  change  is  where  we  ask  the  change  in  the 
title  of  Landscape  Gardener  to  "  Foreman  of  Gardeners,"  at  $1,800. 

The  major  duties  of  the  man  in  this  position  are  as  foreman  of 
gardeners  of  the  department  here  in  Washington ;  no  change  of  sal- 
ary involved. 

The  apparent  increase  of  one  executive  clerk  at  $2,250  involves 
merely  a  change  of  title  from  "Officer  in  charge  of  records,"  at 
$2,250,  to  "Executive  clerk,"  at  $2,250.  No  change  of  salary  is 
involved. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  in  lieu  of  this  official  in  charge  of  records? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  lieu  of  what? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  That  is  in  lieu  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  records, 
which  is  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  ''Landscape  gardener,  $1,800;  officer  in  charge  of 
records,  $2,250." 

Dr.  Tayu)r.  Officer  in  charge  of  records,  $2,250. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  change  of  title  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  that  is  merely  a  change  in  title. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  change  in  title. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  ask  for  10  clerks  at  $1,200  each,  a 
total  of  $12,000,  in  place  of  5  clerks  at  $1,080  each;  7  clerks  at  $1,020 
each ;  and  5  messengers  or  laborers  at  $480. 

We  ask  for  the  conversion  of  these  17  lower  salaried  places  into  10 
clerks  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  vacancies  have  you  now  in  the  clerical 
places  below  $000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  a  varying  niunber  which  I  can  not  give  you 
the  figures  on  this  morning.  I  could  ascertain  by  telephone.  It 
varies  up  and  down,  being  due  to  a  continued  procession  of  appoint- 
ments through  these  lower  salaried  places. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  turnover  in  the  places  below  $1,200  very 
much  in  excess  of  those  above  $1,200? 

Dr.  Taylor.  On  the  statutory  roll;  yes.  In  fact,  the  turnover  in 
those  places  below  $1,200  is  practically  a  continuous  turnover  so  far 
as  clerks  possessing*  any  stenographic  qualifications  are  concerned. 

We  get  them  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  hold  them  for 
a  little  while,  until  they  can  find  something  better  and  they  leave  us; 
so  that  their  period  of  service  with  us  is  comparatively  short.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  turnover: 

statement  showing  turnover  in  statutorj/  salaries  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry  during  the  fiscal  year  1922. 
Below  $1,200 : 

Places , 276 

Separations 107 

Percentage 38. 7 

At  $1,200: 

Places 107 

Separations 22 

Percentage 20. 5 

$1,200  and  over: 

Places 215 

Separations 30 

Percentage 13. 9 

Present  statutory  vacancies  below  $1.200 16 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  all  the  positions  are  not  stenographic  posi- 
tions, are  they? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  majority  of  the  clerks  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  have  stenographic  qualifications.  We  have  very  few  that 
do  not.  Our  requirements  for  clerks  without  stenographic  qualifica- 
tions are  very  light,  so  that  we  feel  the  pressure  of  the  continuous 
breaking-in  of  clerk-stenographers  for  technical  work  very  severely. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  clearly.  You 
are  asking  for  10  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and  at 
the  same  time  cutting  out  12  at  $1,080;  is  that  correct? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  No;  we  are  cutting  out  five  clerks  at  $1,080,  seven 
clerks  at  $1,020 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  Cutting  out  five? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Five  clerks  at  $1,080. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Seven  clerks  at  $1,020,  and  five  messengers  or  labor- 
ers at  $480. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  are  cutting  them  out? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  5  and  5  make  10,  and  you  have  17.  Then, 
you  are  cutting  out  17  employees? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuiDHANAN.  In  consideration  of  the  increase  in  salary  for  10 
and 

Dr.  Taylor  (interposing).  No;  we  are  converting  these  17  places 
that  are  below  $1,200  into  10  places  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  any? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  total  of  the  17  places  is  $14,940. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  the  other  is  $11,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  other  is  $12,000 ;  10  clerks  at  $1,200  each. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Your  estimate  says  $1,100. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  net  financial  effect  of  this  conversion  will  be  the 
provision  of  10  clerks  at  $1,200,  a  total  of  $12,000,  in  lieu  of  17  clerks 
and  messengers  at  smaller  salaries,  amounting  to  $14,940,  a  saving 
of  $2,940. 

Mr.  Wason.  T  understood  you  to  say  12.    You  now  say  10. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Ten  clerks  at  $1,200,  a  total  of  $12,000. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  will  be  a  savins:  of  $2,940? 

Dr.  Taylor.  $2,940;  yes,  sir.  The  total  financial  change  in  the 
statutory  roll  as  recommended  would  involve  a  net  increase  over  the 
current  year  of  $230. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  includes  the  increases  in  salaries? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  conversion. 

Mr.  Wason.  Those  salaries  are  statutory  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  These  are  statutory. 

Mr.  Wason.  Thev  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Anderson,  'the  $1,200,  of  course,  would  be  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  the  one  that  I  am  talking  about  now  would  be. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  are  three  increases  before 

Mr.  Wason.  For  instance,  take  the  first  change;  that  is  a  statutory 
change  to  $2,250. 

Dr.  Taylor.  An  increase  from  $2,250  to  $2,500. 

Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  that  we  make  that  $2,500.  That  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  I  think  so,  under  the  present  rule. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand  that  the  committee  will  not  rec  om- 
mend  an  increase  in  salary  in  any  of  these  bills.  That  was  our  in- 
structions on  the  District  Committee,  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  going 
to  be  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  has  been  our  policy  on  the  subcommittee  that  I 
just  came  off  of. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  It  has  been  on  the  one  that  I  have  just  come  off 
of,  too. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  that,  I  think  we  wiJl 
take  up  the  next  item,  "  General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try," on  page  42.  There  is  no  change  in  the  wording  of  this  para- 
graph-? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

FOR     INVESTIGATION     OF     PLANT    DISEASES     AND     PATHOLOGICAL    COLLEC- 
TIONS— INVESTIGATION  OF  SOFT  ROT   IN   POTATOES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  43,  "  For  inves- 
tigation of  plant  diseases  -and  pathological  collections,  including  the 
maintenance  of  a  plant-disease  survey,"  etc.  You  have  asked  for  an 
increase  of  $10,000. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  item  on  page  43  is  for  the  investigation  of  plant 
diseases  and  pathological  collections,  including  the  maintenance  of  a 
plant-disease  survey,  provided  that  $10,000  of  this  amount  shall  be 
used  for  research  in  brown  rot  and  kindred  diseases  of  peach  trees. 

The  estimate  is  for  a  total  of  $82,000.  The  increase  of  $10,000  is 
requested  to  enable  the  department  to  undertake  an  investigation  of 
sort  rots  of  vegetables  in  the  hope  of  discovering  methods  of  control 
through  which  heavy  losses  that  are  experienced  in  various  market 
gardening  and  truck-growing  sections  of  the  country  occur. 

This  applies  especially  to  Irish  potatoes,  where  in  some  years  the 
damage  done  by  these  soft  rots,  the  nature  and  method  of  controlling 
whi(  h  has  not  been  worked  out,  is  very  heavy. 

The  work  is  handled  by  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  is  the  head  of 
our  pathological  force  and  whose  work  has  been  in  the  past  very 
successful  in  the  field  of  serious  bacterial  diseases  of  crop  plants.  Hfe 
is,  I  think,  without  doubt,  the  leading  specialist  in  the  country  on 
these  bacterial  diseases  of  plants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  a  new  disease? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  disease,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  known 
for  several  years,  which  occurs  in  destructive  form  frequently,  al- 
though not  every  year.  The  department  has  been  able  only  to  make 
incidental  observations  of  it  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of 
other  authorized  work. 

Mr.  Anderson    Does  it  appear  in  a  given  locality  or  in  general  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  So  far  as  known  it  is  a  disease  which  occurs  de- 
structively in  one  section  one  year  and  then  for  some  reason  not  so 
destructive  the  next;  it  may  appear  in  another  section  the  next  year. 

So  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  disease,  other  than  its  extreme 
destructiveness  when  it  does  occur,  that  not  much  can  be  said 
about  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  affects  root  crops? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  affects  root  crops,  especially  potatoes,  attacking, 
however,  in  some  cases  such  soft,  leafy  crops  as  lettuce  and  some 
similar  crops. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  does  it  work;  what  do  you  call  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  known  merely  as  "  bacterial  soft  rot,"  and  until 
fuller  details  of  its  life's  history  are  known. 
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Mr.  Wason.  It  causes  soft  rot  in  the  potatoes;  does  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  the  potato  when  inoculated  from  diseased 
potatoes  in  the  laboratory  will  slump  down  inside  of  48  hours  into 
a  slime  and  mush  and  collapse,  in  distinction  from  the  fungus  dry 
rots  of  the  potato  which  are  due  to  an  entirely  different  cause. 

Mr.  AxMiRSON.  This  is  not  a  disease,  of  course,  which  occurs  after 
they  are  gathered  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  disease,  the  inoculation  of  which  is  probably 
in  the  field,  although  the  effect  of  the  slump  may  occur  while  the 
potatoes  are  in  the  bin. 

Mr.  Wason.  After  the  potatoes  are  put  in  the  bin  and  the  disease 
develops  there  would  it  inoculate  other  potatoes  in  the  bin? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  one  will  or  not.  One 
fungus  disease  which  is  known  as  leak  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  California  tule  lands  enters  only  through  cuts  or 
bruises  such  as  occur  in  digging  or  handling.  When  that  disease 
once  starts  in  a  sack  or  a  carload  of  potatoes  the  slime  that  oozes 
and  drips  from  the  potatoes  that  were  infected  in  the  field  gets  com- 
onunicated  to  any  number  of  wounded  potatoes  that  it  co^es  in 
contact  with.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  organism  can  puncture 
a  perfectly  sound  potato  skin  or  not. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  Is  this  more  of  a  local  disease  dependent  upon 
the  soil  conditions,  place  or  places,  a  seasonal  condition  of  a  par- 
ticular tract  of  land,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  same  farm  you 
may  find  this  soft  rot  in  one  patch  of  potatoes  and  maybe  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  away  potatoes  will  make  well  and  be  free  from  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Tliat  might  be  the  case,  although  I  do  not  know 
■whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  That  is  mj  experience  with  it ;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  scientific  side  of  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  rot  is  not  the  root  rot  that  occurs  in  the  cotton 
fields  in  Texas.  It  is  not  a  continuing  soil  infection,  so  far  as  known. 
TVhat  I  say  here  is  subject  to  revision  as  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
life  history  of  the  organism  is  obtained. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  statement  applies  to  everything  in  life. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  something  which  our  people  have  not  done 
more  than  to  look  over;  incidental  to  other  work.  It  is  an  im- 
I>ortant  disease. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  on  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  only  work  that  has  been  done  has  been,  incidental 
TFork  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  have  you  put  on  this? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  would  involve  the  full  attention  of  two  or  three 
men  and  their  field  expenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right,  we  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Lee.  Does  this  disease  occur  in  any  section ;  I  did  not  under- 
stand? 

Dr.  Taylor.  So  far  as  known;  it  is  not  continuously  destructive 
in  any  section,  but  has  been  observed  this  year  in  one  section ;  next 
jear  in  another.  It  is  not  one  of  the  continuing  soil  infections  so 
far  as  present  knowledge  goes. 
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INVESTIGATIONS    OF   BROWN    BOT,    ETC.,    IN    PEACH   TREES. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Before  you  leave  this,  let  me  ask  you  why  you 
have  this  proviso  "  that  $10,000  of  this  shall  be  used  for  research  in 
brown  rot  and  kindred  diseases  of  peach  trees  "  ?  Why  do  you  single 
that  out  from  all  other  plant  diseases  ?  Is  it  something  that  compels 
the  department  to  do  it,  or  what? 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  $10,000  proviso  was  added  to  the  appropriation 
act  for  the  current  year  by  the  Senate  and  it  was  outside  of  the  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  department  last  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Outside  of  the  estimates,  but  not  outside  of  the 
scope  of  your  work?    It  is,  of  course.  In  general  line  with  your  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  added  at  the  very  insistent  request  of 
the  Georgia  peach  industry,  which  in  the  year  1920  suffered  very 
heavy  losses  from  brown-rot  and  one  or  two  other  diseases  of  the 
peach. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  is  it  necessary  to  still  extend  the  work  or 
have  you  completed  the  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  that  money  became  available  only  at  the  middle 
of  last  summer. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  did  not  know  how  long  it  would  have  to  be  ift 
there. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  work  is  well  under  way,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  we  will  have  important  results  from  it. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  committee,  that  this  proviso  logically  belongs 
in  the  appropriation  for  diseases  of  orchards  and  other  fruits,  but 
we  can  use  it  here.  The  administration  of  it  is  assigned  to  the 
specialist  who  administers  the  item  on  page  44. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right;  if  there  is  notning  more  on  that,  we  will 
take  up  the  paragraph  on  page  44. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  you  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  find  out  what 
sections  this  rot  you  have  been  describing  occurs  in. 

Dr.  Taylor.  What  section  has  been  troubled  with  it? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  potato  rot  has  been  observed  in  New  Jersey ;  on 
Long  Island ;  to  a  less  extent  in  Aroostook  County,  Me. ;  in  the  Nor- 
folk district  of  Virginia ;  on  the  Chesapeake  I^enisula,  where  the 
early  potato  production  is  important ;  and  to  an  extent  in  the  State 
of  iVlichigan  and  the  State  of  Minnesota ;  but  not  continuously  year 
after  year  in  any  of  these  places.  So  far  it  is  a  seasonal  disease, 
you  can  say. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  do  not  know  what  it  starts  from? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  starts  from  the  bacteria,  but  beyond  that  little  can 
be  said.  It  can  be  transferred.  The  potatoes  inoculated  with  matter 
from  these  diseased  potatoes,  inoculated  by  a  needle  or  placed  on  a 
fresh  cut  in  the  surface,  discolor  and  soften  down  into  just  a  slimy 
slush  within  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  I  judge  from  your  statement  that  more  caution 
should  be  used  with  the  seed  potatoes? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  know  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  you  do  know  that  much. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  evidence  of  damage  through  seed  pota- 
toes yet. 
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Mr.  Wason.  I  mean  it  does  not  reach  the  potatoes  where  they  have 
been  removed  into  seed-potato  bins. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  faiow. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  would  hardly  expect  your  observations  regard- 
ing it  would  not  satisfy  you  or  lead  you  to  believe  that  it  would 
reoccur  or  is  in  the  land  year  after  year  and  would  develop  year  after 
year. 

Dr.  Tati/)r.  That  may  be  possible,  depending  upon  the  arrival  of 
just  the  right  kind  of  a  comoination  of  temperature  and  moisture. 

LNVESnOATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  ORCHARD  AND  OTHER  FRUITS,  INCLUDING 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PECAN. 

In  the  next  paragraph, "  for  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  orchard 
and  other  fruits,"  the  proviso  that  $8,000  of  said  amount  shall  be 
available  for  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  pecan  is  stricken 
out  and  the  language  modified  to  read  "  including  the  diseases  of  the 
pecan."    The  estimate  provides  an  increase  of  $7,000. 

This  is  the  paragraph  under  which  all  of  our  investigations  of 
diseases  of  fruits  and  nuts  are  prosecuted,  including  the  diseases  that 
attack  the  growing  crop  on  the  trees  and  vines  and  those  which  are 
chiefly  troxiolesome  in  the  processes  of  handling,  storing,  and  mar- 
keting the  product. 

The  increase  of  $7,000  that  is  estimated  here  is  to  make  possible 
the  effective  continuance  of  expert  pathological  advice  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  who  inspect  and 
issue  certificates  upon  demand  of  either  the  shipper  or  receiver  when 
carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  arrive  at  destination  in  bad  order. 

This  constitutes  the  technical,  biological  side  of  that  work,  and  is 
proving  to  be  an  increasingly  effective  way  of  accomplishing  improve- 
ment in  the  practices  of  marketing  as  well  as  of  growing  these  crops. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  inform  the  grower  just  what  it  was  that 
spoiled  his  product  before  it  reachea  the  market  and  to  help  him 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  future  losses  from  that  cause. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  has  to  do  particularly  with  diseases  that  de- 
velop or  affect  the  fruit  which  develops  during  shipment,  or  does  it 
have  to  do  with  diseases  that  occur  during  production,  or  is  there 
any  way  of  separation  ? 

Dr.  Taylob.  Frequently  it  is  a  disease  which  becomes  compara- 
tively troublesome  during  the  processes  of  marketing.  It  often  roots 
back  into  conditions  in  the  field,  but  frequently  it  becomes  conspicu- 
ous after  the  fruit  leaves  the  tree.  When  harvested  there  may  be 
no  deterioration  visible,  except  to  the  eye  of  the  specialist.  The 
farmer  looks  at  his  peaches  as  he  picks  them  and  packs  them  and  they 
appear  sound.  There  may  be,  of  course,  a  few  scattering  mummy 
fruits  on  the  trees  and  the  weather  may  have  been  showery  and  the 
temperature  right  for  the  rot  or  fungus  and  the  spread  of  its  spores, 
but  the  fancy  miit  that  he  picks  and  packs  and  put  into  the  refrig- 
erator car  looks  all  right. 

If  the  temperature  in  transit  is  such  as  to  favor  the  development 
of  that  fungus,  the  fruit  may  arrive  three  days  later  at  the  market 
showing  anywhere  from  10  to  50  per  cent  deterioration  from  brown 
rot. 
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Mr.  Lee.  Well,  you  are  studying  all  of  these  things  anyway,  and 
I  do  not  just  see,  unless  you  have  the  nature  of  the  extension  of  work 
of  some  kind  bring  these  people  toother,  I  do  not  see  where  this  is 
any  different  from  what  you  are  domg,  anyhow. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  different  only  in  the  place  where  the  study  is 
made  and  the  relation  that  that  bears  to  the  movement  of  the  proauct 
and  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  you  would  not  expect  to  have  a  specialist  located  at 
all  of  these  shipping  centers  to  diagnose  these  diseases  when  they  ap- 
pear at  the  receiving  point? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  necessary.  We  do  feel  that 
it  is  highly  important  to  have  two  such  men  in  position  to  study 
them,  and  we  have  them  stationed  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  the 
heaviest  receiving  points,  and  in  position  to  go  quickly  to  any  other 
important  receiving  point  where  any  serious  loss  appears,  as  this 
technical  determination  of  the  identity  of  the  disease  has  to  be  made 
within  a  few  hours  if  it  is  to  be  made  effectively — within  a  few  hours 
after  the  opening  of  the  car.  The  determination  by  these  specialists 
is  communicated  to  the  inspectors  of  tjie  Bureau  of  Markets,  who,  of 
course,  are  reporting  upon  many  other  things  and  can  not  be  trained 
plant  pathologists.    There  are  not  enough  such  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  now,  you  expect  to  discover  that  kind  of 
growth,  so  that  any  course  necessary  to  be  taken  by  him  can  be 
taken  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  discoveries  made  are  reflected  back  to  the  grower 
very  quickly,  frequently  by  telegraph  through  his  own  representative 
or  commission  man  or,  if  the  grower  is  in  an  exchange,  through  the 
exchange  representative,  so  that  if  any  steps  can  he  taken  imme- 
diately with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  they 
can  be  taken  immediately  and  understandingly. 

The  other  way  in  which  it  is  reflected  back  is  through  our  own 
force  and  back  into  our  own  force  of  investigators  who  are  sta- 
tioned— the  small  number  that  we  have — at  various  places  in  the 
field,  possibly  remote  from  where  this  particular  trouble  is  acute 
at  that  time.  It  enables  them  to  shape  and  plan  their  research  work 
and  experimentation  in  the  field  much  more  promptly  and  effec- 
tively than  could  be  done  if  we  awaited  information  merely  through 
the  summarizing  of  the  results  of  the  season's  shipments.  It  may 
save  us  a  year  in  such  cases,  and  often  enables  us  to  put  out  special 
emergency  circulars  or  press  releases  that  are  immediately  effective. 

INCREASES  IN   SALARIES,  TRAVELING  EXPENSES,  EQUIPMENT,   SUPPLIES,   ETC. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  increase  is  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses, 
etc.  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes  ,sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  is  statutory? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  for  your  traveling  expenses  you  estimate  ai> 
increase  of  $3,500  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes:  that  is  the  figure. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  your  increase  for  equipment  and  material  is 
$1,000;  stationery  and  office  supplies,  $100;  for  telephone  and  tele- 
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graph  sei-vice,  $100;  for  miscellaneous  items,  $120.  Your  miscella- 
neous item  amoimts  to  $4,413  for  the  year  1922;  that  is  your 
estimate  ? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  on  the  total  of  the  paragraph,  includ- 
ing this  increase. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  you  expended  in  1921  almost  $10,000  in  miscel- 
laneous items. 

Dr.  Taylor.  $9,963.11. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  it  is  near  enough  to  call  $10,000,  is  it  not. 
doctor? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Now,  with  this  increase  of  employees,  the  increase  of 
traveling  expenses,  why  would  not  your  miscellaneous  items  in- 
crease? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  foresee  any  increase  there.  Of  course,  we 
have  to  have  this  in  mind,  in  a  project  like  this,  that  a  forecast  made 
in  the  summer  of  1921  of  what  may  be  required  to  meet  exigencies 
occurring  in  the  spring  of  1923  is  an  impossible  thing  to  be  accurate 
about.  The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  guess  on  the  basis  of  our  general 
experience,  leaving  out  years  of  unusual  emergencies  and  basing  it 
on  the  average  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  Wason,  I  understand  that,  doctor,  and  I  am  not  complaining. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  defending  either.  I  am  just  explaining  that 
it  is  humanly  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  on  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Consistent  with  your  explanation,  what  answer — let 
me  ask  this  question :  Why  did  you  expend  practically  $10,000  in 
1921  under  miscellaneous  items  and  in  1922  estimate  that  your  travel- 
ing expenses  is  going  to  be  $5,000  over  the  expenditure  in  1921,  and 
this  year  $3,460  over  your  estimate  for  expenditures  in  1922,  as  you 
differentiate  the  case  on  those  three  itemSj  what  is  your  basis? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  expenditures  of  previous  years.  Of  course,  the 
fiscal  year  for  1921  we  hope  was  the  peak  year  of  costs  for  materials 
and  for  labor,  and  for  transportation  and  for  all  of  those  things. 
It  was  a  year  entirely  outside  of  our  previous  experience  in  carrying 
on  work  of  this  character  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  costs  of 
1921  will  be  experienced  during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  If  it  should, 
this  estimate  would  be  entirely  out  of  joint. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  get  your  explanation,  because  this  year  you 
estimate  $87,935  as  against  $80,935  for  1921.  If  that  is  what  you 
hof)e  is  your  peak,  why  is  it  that  you  are  asking  for  $87,935  for  the 
current  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Because  we  wish  to  carry  this,  especially  this  patho- 
logical inspection  service.  This  increase  is  asked  for  specifically  for 
this  feature  of  the  work  which  we  have  not  financed  this  year.  It 
is  a  feature  of  the  work,  which,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  carried 
on  at  all  has  been  financed  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Dr.  Ball.  May  I  interrupt  to  say  there  that  tliis  service  has  been 
carried  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  it  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
This  is  the  place  where  it  should  be.  Some  of  this  service  is  paid 
for  by  the  shipper,  but  this  one  is  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  as  I  understiind  you  have  16  patholojrists.  Is  that 
one  in  the  estimate  paid  for  by  the  shipper  or  by 

Dr.  Taylor  (interposing).  No. 
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Dr.  Ball.  But  this  place,  of  course,  is  not  for  that.  This  is  only 
$7,000  additional  asked  for  that  work.  On  these  estimates  in  here, 
you  see  we  have  this  expense,  and  this  is  to  cover  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  there  is  no  item  explaining  or  covering  it,  except 
the  doctor's  statement. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  is  included  in  this  last  statement. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then,  this  is  under  another  subject 

Dr.  TAyix)R.  The  analysis  of  expenditures  covers  the  whole  para- 
graj^i  including  this  increase  in  so  far  as  the  estimate  for  1923  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  it  includes  two  additional  laboratorians  at  $900 
and  $1,440  and  one  laboratory  aid,  which  you  did  not  have  in  1921, 
which  is  under  this  item  in  1922,  so  that  right  there  are  the  other 
objects  of  expenditures.  I  may  be  dull,  but  i  do  not  get  the  doctor's 
answers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  difficulty,  Doctor,  seem  that  while  your  totals 
of  salaries  show  one  increase,  your  totals  in  numbers  does  not  show 
any  increase,  and  you  have  apparently  put  on  two  additional  men. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  an  apparent  typographical  error  in  the  count 
here. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  all. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  you  are  right  there;  that  is,  the  number  of 
employees  shown  here  for  the  year  1923  is  the  same  as  the  number 
for  the  year  1922,  while  actually  the  number  for  1923  (if  this  increase 
is  provided)  should  be  two  more  in  the  class  of  [pathologists.  That 
should  be  18  instead  of  16. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  I  want  to  see  if  I 
have  the  subject  in  my  mind,  Doctor.  Here  you  have  $87,935  asked 
for.  What  proportion  of  this  amount  could  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
aminations of  shipped  fruit  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Seven  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Only  $7,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  if  that  is  all,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  point  is  that  we  have  no  funds  for  this  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is,  if  it  were  allowed. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  order  that  it  may  be  understood  let  me  drop  back 
three  years,  and  picture  how  this  work  began.  It  started  under  the 
stimulating  agriculture  appropriation  of  the  war  period,  when 
there  was  a  serious  complaint  of  the  loss  of  fruit  in  transit.  It  was 
found  so  useful  and  helpful  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  so  helpful 
to  the  growers  and  the  shippers  of  produce  that  we  submitted  an 
estimate  for  this  same  amount  last  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right. 

The  estimate  was  not  granted.  We  were  not  able  to  finance  the 
men.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  regarded  it  of  such  importance  that 
they  did  squeeze  out  enough  to  finance  these  two  men  and  keep  them 
in  tlie  field  under  our  supervision,  because  it  is  work  requiring  path- 
ologists. So  that  the  Bureau  of  I^lant  Industry  has  not  been  paying 
these  men. 

That  is  possibly  how  this  slip  in  this  count  of  the  specialists  has 
occurred  in  this  printed  estimate. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  All  right.  Now,  then,  $7,000  is  the  total  of  it,  is 
it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  if  this  increase  is  granted,  we  could  continue  this 
work.  If  it  is  not,  we  shall  have  to  stop  it,  as  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
has  not  a  sufficient  margin  to  carry  it  further. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Now,  the  balance  of  the  $80,935,  is  that  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  fruits  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes;  entirely. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  is  it  necessary  to  continue? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  the  investigation  of  the  diseases,  the  deter- 
mination of  their  identity,  their  life  history,  the  development  of 
methods  of  control  by  spraying  and  by  other  methods  and  thie  put- 
ting of  those  methods  into  effect  so  far  as  we  can  through  the  exten- 
sion services  of  the  department  and  the  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Now,  this  $7,000  will  put  about  three  men  in  the 
field  and  pay  their  expenses,  and  vou  are  going  to  locate  them  at  two 
or  three  places — New  York  and  Chicago  f 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  at  those  places, 
sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  shipments  of  fruits 
at  those  places  and  other  near-bv  places  and  making  a  report  upon 
the  conditions  of  those  fruits  and  the  cause  of  their  deterioration. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  primarily  to  identify  and  report  the  diseases 
causing  serious  deterioration. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  that  would  be  the  de- 
termination by  the  Government  of  whether  or  not  the  fruit  raiser 
is  responsible  for  the  deterioration  or  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
deterioration  in  existence  that  would  affect  the  fruits. 

Dr.  Ball.  Of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  must  have  this  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  these  large  numbers  of  ship- 
ments. The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  a  large  number  of  men,  but  they 
are  not  scientific  men.  These  men  are  called  in  to  investigate  the 
fniit  which  has  been  reported  in  bad  condition,  cases  where  the 
inspector  who  inspects  these  cars  would  not  know  what  the  trouble 
is.  and,  in  fact,  could  not  know. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  works  out  like  this,  Mr.  Buchanan 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  These  men  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  examining,  as  you  say,  the  cars  of  fruit  and  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  its  bad  condition. 

Dr.  Ball.  Well,  that  will  be  a  matter  that  will  be  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  These  men  you  propose  to  employ  will  inspect 
only  under  and  in  cooperation  with  tne  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  in  cooperation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  you  have  a  number  of  inspectors  in  New 
York,  have  you  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  inspectors  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  New 
York  will  inspect,  say,  200  carloads  of  fruit  in  a  morning.  Among 
those  200  there  may  be  five  carloads  which  present  to  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  diseases  which  are  new  to  them  and  which  they  are 
unable  to  account  for.  They  do  not  understand.  They  have  not 
been  up  against  it  before,  at  least,  in  that  form.  The  samples  from 
those  nve  cars  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pathological  spe- 
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cialist,  who  is  there  within  reach,  and  he  makes  his  examination 
and 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  And  gives  his  scientific  opinion? 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  if  he  is  unable,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  de- 
termine the  exact  identity  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  forwards 
the  material  back  to  the  laboratory  here  in  Washington,  so  that 
there  is  a  quick  and  thorough  examination  by  experts.  That  will 
expedite  matters  so  far  as  those  diseases  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Now,  what  do  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  get — what  salaries? 

Dr,  Taylor.  I  can  not  say  with  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  salaries  will  these  pathologists  get? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Why,  $3,000,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan. '$3,000— these  three? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  need  two  men  and  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  according  to  my  belief  you 
are  carrying  these  men ;  the  Agriculture  Department  has  inspectors. 
They  have  men  to  determine  and  estimate  the  damages,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  Why  could  you  not  have  men  also  qualified  to  pass 
upon  the  scientific  view  of  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  cost  more  money  that  way. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  it  would.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  but  it 
will  be  25  years  before  we  could  get  enough  qualified  men. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Why  would  you  have  to  wait  25  years? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Because  we  can  not  get  the  men. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  you  are  asking  for  three  here. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  We  ask  for  two  specialists  who  can  act  as  expert 
pathological  advisers  to  the  entire  force  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  would  not  have  in  the  whole  groups,  I  sup- 
pose, men  who  are  expert,  as  these  inspectors  are,  and  they  are  not 
in  the  same  class  as  these  men,  these  other  inspectors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  then,  if  you  were  to  employ  these  experts 
as  inspectors  for  all  of  these  places,  of  which  you  have  a  very  large 
number,  it  would  be  at  a  very  much  greater  cost  to  the  Government, 
and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  do. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  and  it  could  not  be  done  inside  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that;  but  we  will  pass 
that  up  now. 

These  men,  you  say,  are  to  go  to  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the 
Bureau,  of  Markets  has  several  inspectors  in  those  cities.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  among  the  number  you  could  not  have  a  man  quali- 
fied for  this  sort  of  work? 

Dr.  Ball.  Mr.  Buchanan,  may  I  answer  that  question  ?  The  rea- 
son for  having  these  men  is  that  any  scientific  questions  that  will 
come  up  will  be  referred  to  that  man  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  to  establish  in  their  bureau  a  pathological 
division  to  take  care  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  effect  of  that  will  be  to  build  up  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  a  little  pathological  bureau  right  in  the  Bureau 
of  Markets. 

Now,  the  bureau  got  started  on  that  proposition  at  one  time  and 
I  think  that  they  went  further  in  that  direction  than  was  desirable, 
and  I  think  that  you  will  save  money  by  keeping  the  pathologists 
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and  the  other  scientists  away  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  that 
you  will  be  ahead  from  the  service  end. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  say  that  after  considerable  experience  and 
very  earnest  consideration,  including  a  very  full  interchange  of  views 
ancl  opinions  upon  this,  the  general  policy  is  in  effect  with  respect 
to  these  matters  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  undertakes  to  maintain 
its  force  of  men,  inspectors  in  the  various  fields,  who  are  qualified 
to  handle  all  questions  of  ordinary  conditions  and  degi'ees  of  green- 
ness and  ripeness  and  so  on,  with  respect  to  these  things,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  does  not  attempt  to  maintain  pathological  labo- 
ratories or  to  employ  pathologists,  or  to  duplicate  anything  which  is 
already  under  way  in  the  scientific  bureaus. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  give  us  approximately  the  number  of  in- 
sp)ectors  engaged  in  this  work  under  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Magee.    They  are  scat-  * 
tered  and  they  have  a  considerable  number  in  different  cities. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  not  give  us  any  ideas,  then  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  even  guess  as  to  the  number,  although 
provision  for  them  is  in  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
could  be  located. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  how  many,  if  you  could  give 
us  an  idea,  there  were  engaged  on  this  important  phase  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Ball.  There  are  67  inspectors,  at  $1,620  to  $3,500  a  year; 
57  inspectors. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  not  my  idea  at  all,  because  you  have  these 
traveling  inspectors  and  stationary  inspectors  inspecting  shipments 
of  fruit,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  maintain  pathologists 
for  those  places,  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  same  fruit, 
at  the  same  places.  I  think  that  there  could  be  there  maybe  one 
among  the  entire  number  who  could  be  a  pathologist  and  determine 
the  trouble  from  a  sample  that  was  sent  him.  He  could  not  tell 
anything  by  looking  at  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  would  have  to  get  on  the  ground  very  quickly, 
would  they  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.     It  is  very  important.    It  can  fairly  be  com- 

fared  with  the  present  practice  of  the  medical  profession.  Wlien 
call  my  doctor,  he  examines  me,  and  if  he  finds  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  looks  suspicious  to  him  which  he  is  not  sure  about,  he 
will  take  a  specimen,  and  takes  it  to  the  specialist  who  can  determine 
positively  what  the  trouble  is.  The  physician  bases  his  treatment 
and  practice  upon  that  exact  determination  made  by  the  specialist. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  let  us  go  on  with  the  next  one. 

INl-ESTIOATION    OF   DISEASES    OF    CITRUS    TREES — ERADICATION    OF    CITRUS 

CANKER. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  take  up  the 
next  item  on  page  45,  "For  conducting  such  investigations  of  the 
nature  and  means  of  communication  of  the  disease  of  citrus  trees, 
known  as  citrus  canker,"  etc. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  paragraph  on  page  45  is  what  is  known  as  our 
citrus  canker  eradication,  a  paragraph  in  which  we  recommend  a 
decrease  of  the  appropriation  from  $79,720,  as  carried  this  year,  to 
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$30,000  for  next  year.    As  this  is  handled  by  Dr.  Kellerman,  I  will 
ask  him  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  Dr.  Kellerman. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  a  very  brief  statement 
is  all  that  is  called  for  with  regard  to  this  item.  The  work  has  gone 
forward  very  satisfactorily,  and  we  are  steadily  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors. 

We  have  had  no  citrus  canker  in  Florida  for  considerably  over  a 
year,  and  during  the  preceding  18  months  there  was  only  one  single 
case,  and  that  was  the  result  of  overlooking  a  small  grove  at  an  iso- 
lated point  in  the  piney  woods. 

Our  work  at  the  present  time  is  just  scouting  through  the  citrus 
country  generally.  I  think  all  of  the  conunerciaT  areas  are  free  from 
canker.  There  are  still  a  few  small  door-yard  plantings  that  we  may 
not  have  discovered,  and  those  are  the  ones  we  are  searching  for.  ^Ve 
hope  to  find  all  of  those  diseased  trees  that  might  spread  the  disease 
and  be  a  menace  to  the  commercial  territory. 

We  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  turn  back  some  of  the  $79,000 
appropriated  for  the  present  year,  but  the  discovery  of  an  isolated 
case  of  canker  in  Mississippi  and  one  in  Alabama  has  broken  what 
we  hoped  to  make  a  record  for  all  of  the  Gulf  States.  This  year 
there  was  a  single  case,  a  single  tree  only,  in  fact,  in  Mississippi, 
which  was  found  to  be  infected.  We  have  not  yet  traced  the  cause 
of  that  infection,  but  it  has  necessitated  a  little  greater  expense  than 
we  had  counted  on. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  Alabama,  where  we  found  an  aban- 
doned nursery,  where  the  old  trees,  practically  wild  trees,  in  the 
nursery  rows  had  become  infected.  One  grove  tree  in  that  region  had 
become  infected.  Those  have  been  cleaned  out,  and  we  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  further  recurrence  of  canker  in  that  district,  but 
those  two  cases  mean  that  we  w^ill  have  to  continue  close  inspection 
in  both  States  for  several  months  yet. 

The  scattering  cases  in  Louisiana  have  been,  I  believe,  largely 
traced,  and  in  the  commercial  zones  all  of  them  eradicated.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  complete  the  back  country  inspection  in  another  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  there  still  exists  some  necessity  for  inspec- 
tions? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  there  still  exists  necessity  for  inspection  , 
throughout  the  Gulf  region. 

We  are  certain  that  canker  is  not  entirely  eradicated  from  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  but  we  feel  reasonably  sure  now  of  Florida,  and  we 
are  very  hopeful  for  both  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  although  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  find  that  there  are  a  few  scattering  cases  in 
those  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  States  still  maintaining  some  inspection 

force? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Oh,  yes;  the  States  are  still  maintaining  coopera- 
tive action.  In  fact,  Mississippi  is  maintaining  her  inspections  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  Government  now ,  and  also  Florida. 

Louisiana  will  probably  maintain  practically  independent  inspec- 
tion next  year,  as  we  expect  to  decrease  our  funds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  citrus  industry  of  Louisiana  of  considerable 
proportions? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  not  an  extensive  industry.  The  commercial 
industry  is  largely  below  New  Orleans  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  and 
that  is  clean. 

That,  by  the  way,  is  being  maintained  under  a  very  strict  quaran- 
tine which  is  financed  and  managed  entirely  by  the  orange  growers 
themselves,  with  only  supervision  from  the  combined  State  and 
Federal  employees. 

We  think  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  scattered  cases  of 
canker  have  been  found  this  year,  we  feel  that  we  can  maintain  a 
sufficient  number  of  inspectors  with  the  $30,000  we  are  asking  to  have 
continued,  and  we  figure  that  if  all  goes  well  next  year  tnis  fund 
can  be  still  further  reduced. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  further  questions  along  the  line  of 
this  item? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  takes  these  States.  They  have 
been  cooperating? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  been  doing  this  work  for  five  years? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Your  remedies  for  this  canker  is  well  understood 
by  the  State  officials  that  are  cooperating  with  you? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  when  there  are  only  a 
few  isolated  cases  or  places  like  these  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  tnat 
these  States  can  not  take  the  work  over  now  ?  Now,  this  affects  my 
State,  you  understand,  but  we  would  like  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions as  much  as  possible  and  not  make  any  unnecessary  appropria- 
tions or  any  appropriations  beyond  actual  necessities.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  State  authorities,  with  the  local  authorities,  in  the 
face  of  all  that  has  been  done,  can  not  take  this  work  over  now. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  are  many  reasons,  but  they  can  be  grouped 
under  the  necessity  for  cooperation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  they  all  have  entomologists,  do  they  not, 
doctor? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  is  primarily  a  problem  of  very  careful  field 
inspection.  I  think  in  every  State,  that  all  of  the  States  are  car- 
rying about  all  that  they  can  handle,  with  their  existing  funds.  If 
this  work  is  not  supported  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  a 
material  decrease  in  the  quality  of  the  inspections  must  take  place. 

Now,  that  is  really  the  whole  point.  We  are  planning  to  decrease 
our  inspection  in  cooperation  with  the  States  just  as  rapidly  as  we 
think  that  it  is  safe. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  to  stop  right  now  when  we 
know  that  there  is  some  canker  in  two  States;  when  we  know  that 
canker  has  been  found  recently  in  two  other  States;  when  we  know 
that  the  chances  of  scattering  canker  by  distributing  infected  nur- 
serv  stock  into  the  territory  that  is  clean  still  exists. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  safe  to  completely  abandon  the  inspec- 
tion work  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  have  found 
that  we  are  in  position,  in  the  Federal  Government,  to  bring  about 
a  degree  of  cooperation  that  is  distinctly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  we  put  in. 

The  States  will  work  with  us  more  freely  than  they  will  work  with 
each  other.    The  community  of  interest  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  in  is  more  harmonious.  That  is  one  very  urgent  reason  why 
we  ought  to  continue  this  work  until  we  have  gotten  rid  of  the  last 
trace  of  canker. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  course,  that  last  reason  goes  with  everything. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  But  you  must,  of  course,  remember  this,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  work  has  been  done.  We 
have  cut  our  funds  at  least  as  fast  as  we  ever  predicted  that  we 
might  be  able  to,  and  we  are  cutting  them  in  considerable  amounts. 

We  are  predicting  that  we  will  be  able  to  eliminate  this  appro- 
priation and  this  activity  completely,  although  we  are  still  not  able  to 
say  exactly  when  we  can  do  it. 

I  think  the  showing  we  have  made  justifies  our  position  in  saying 
that  we  have  only  asked  for  the  money  that  we  really  needed  and 
that  we  are  expending  the  funds  wisely. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  1  notice  that  the  appropriation  for  1918,  Doctor, 
was  $480,000  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  for  my  own  information, 
if  the  Government  ceased  the  work  now  what,  in  your  judgment, 
would  be  the  danger  from  this  disease? 

Dr.  Keller3ian.  Well,  I  might  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  would  be  the  biggest  mistake  that  could  be  made.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  appropriation  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  we  do  feel 
that  it  is  essential.  Without  this  aid  there  would  be  a  recurrence  of 
the  canker  epidemic,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  could  again  reach  the 
stage  that  we  have  reached  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  might  mean  if  this 
appropriation  were  greatly  reduced  that  the  disease  might  spread 
over  an  area  that  is  now  free  from  it,  and  that  if  the  Government 
should  cease  now  that  it  would  mean  that  there  would  be  a  new 
outbreak  which  would  ultimately  result  in  increased  appropriations 
by  the  Government  to  get  such  control  of  it  as  you  have  now. 

Dr.  Kelij^rman.  I  feel,  sir,  that  that  is  exactly  what  would  take 
place.  I  feel  sure  that  without  this  small  appropriation  the  disease 
would  spread  rapidly  and  that  larger  appropriations  would  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  it,  and  that  if  larger  appropriations  were  not  made  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  new  epidemic  that  it  might  become  uncon- 
trollable. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  should  be  another  outbreak  this  appropria- 
tion would  look  like  a  nickle  in  the  Federal  reserve  vaults. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  certainly  would.  It  would  be  a  crime,  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  at  this  time  to  let  anything  interfere  with  our 
permanent  success. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  wanted  to  be  satisfied  on  that. 

Dr.  Kellermman.  The  other  trouble  with  this  is  that  this  is  a  dis- 
ease that  now  is  only  in  territories  w  here  the  citrus  industry  is  of  no 
value  commercially.    With  the  people  of  Florida,  why,  they  know 
how  important  it  is  and  they  are  supporting  it,  every  individual, 
because  it  means  a  living  to  them ;  but  when  you  get  to  the  door-yard 
regions  they  do  not  know  anything  at  all  alx>ut  it  and  they  are  not 
interested  in  it  and  will  not  even  discuss  it  with  you. 
Mr.  Magee.  Has  there  been  any  canker  found  in  California? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  No;  it  has  not  got  into  California.    The  farthest 
'■  that  the  canker  has  been  found  is  Laredo,  Tex. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  You  will  remember  that  until  the  disease  caused  dam- 
ajre  in  this  country  it  had  not  been  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
citrus  scab,  which,  while  troublesome,  is  not  a  destructive  disease. 
It  was  brought  into  this  country  by  some  Japanese  nursery  stock 
coming  in  through  British  Columbia  to  Texas,  to  a  Japanese  nui-sery 
near  Galveston.  There  the  disease  was  regarded  as  citrus  scab  when 
it  spread  to  the  young  trees  in  the  nursery.  A  shipment  from  there 
got  across  into  northern  Florida  and  from  northern  Florida  a  ship- 
ment got  down  into  the  grapefruit  territory  in  southern  Florida, 
where  there  is  no  dormant  season  for  the  trees,  where  it  is  summer  all 
the  year,  and  it  was  there  that  it  began  to  spread  like  wildfire  and 
destroy  the  groves  that  had  a  value  of  from  a  thousand  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  acre. 

With  reference  to  the  canker  eradication,  it  is  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  we  know,  that  there  has  been  an  actual  eradication  from  an  entire 
country  of  a  bacterial  disease  of  plants;  the  first  time  that  has  ap- 
pe^ed  possible.  It  does  now  appear  possible.  It  is  cornered.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  keep  it  cornered  and  get  it  out  while  we  have 
got  it  imder  control. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  With  this  statement,  of  course,  I  realize  that  the 
Government  has  done  exceedingly  wonderful  work,  and  I  am  not 
criticizing  that  on  the  part  of  the  Government;  but  my  idea  is  that 
the  method  of  control  is  fairly  understood  and  developed  and  that 
the  treatment  has  been  proceeding  along  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cooperating  with  the  States. 

The  disease  is  now  practically  under  conti^ol,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  instances  in  two  states  where  the  disease  exists.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  States  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  it  now ;  but,  of  course, 
if  the  Federal  Government  so  trains  every  State  in  the  Union  to  rely 
upon  it  and  to  expect  it  to  take  care  of  them  and  to  look  after  their 
domestic  concerns,  then  we  will  have  to  go  ahead  and  take  care  of 
them. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  If  we  can  clean  it  out,  as  was  done  with  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  which  was  cleaned  out, 
the  whole  country  will  be  on  a  safe  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  spent  four  or  five  million  dollars  on  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 

Dr.  Keli^rman.  I  think  more  than  that,  considerably  more  than 
that,  in  the  two  or  three  times  that  it  has  got  in. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  it  was  cheap  at  any  price,  and  I  think  that  it 
was  the  best  work  that  we  have  ever  done. 

FOR  INVESTIGATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  item  we  will  take  up  the  item 
on  page  48,  "  For  applying  such  methods  of  eradication  or  control  of 
the  white-pine  blister  rust  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  an  item  on  page  47. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  an  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  47,  under 
which  we  investigate  diseases  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.    Our  estimate  is  for  the  same  amount  that  we  have  this  year, 
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which  was  the  same  amount  as  last  year  and  somewhat  lower  than 
the  preceding  three  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  new  in  this  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  are  under  way  a  number  of  investigations  of 
diseases  of  forest  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  diseases  that 
are  causing  trouble  through  the  premature  destruction  or  impair- 
ment of  the  value  of  commercial  timber  trees. 

Also,  we  have  diseases  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  which,  in 
the  case  of  street,  park,  and  dooryard  trees,  cause  trouble.  The  re- 
search on  diseases  of  forest  trees  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is 
done  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  avoiding  any 
overlapping  or  duplication. 

The  Forest  Service  is  carrying  on  the  forestry  work  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  carrying  on  the  forestry  tree-disease 
work,  so  that  they  employ  no  pathologists,  and  we  employ  no  for- 
esters. Our  men  are  headquartered  with  the  Forest  Service  at  such 
points  as  San  Francisco  or  Albuquerque,  or  wherever  that  work-in 
the  field  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  work  have  any  relation  to  the  tree- 
surgery  work  which  is  being  carried  on  so  extensively  now  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  a  man  who  is  specializing  on  the  repair  and 
care  of  trees^-street  and  park  and  home-place  trees.  This  is  an 
important  field  which  is  not  fully  occupied  nor  yet  standardized  in 
its  practices. 

I  may  say  incidentally  that  certain  methods  of  repair,  the  use  of 
which  have  been  protected  to  the  public  through  public-service  pat- 
ents developed  by  our  men,  are  rapidly  displacing  the  generally 
prevailing  methods  of  concrete  filling,  the  concrete  having  proved 
too  unyielding  to  stand  without  fracturing  itself  or  doing  harm  to 
the  tree  when  the  tree  sways  with  the  wind.  These  methods  are 
based  simplj  on  the  practice  of  sterilization  of  the  decayed  sur- 
face, after  it  has  been  scraped  and  cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible by  covering  it  with  an  asceptic  material  and  then  filling  with 
a  flexible  compound  composed  sometimes  of  treated  sawdust  with 
enough  bitumen  and  other  flexible  matter  to  make  a  really  flexible 
filling.  This  gives  under  pressure  and  will  not,  through  its  hard- 
ness, cut  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  as  in  the  case  of  concrete.  Distinct 
progress  is  being  made  there. 

FOR   ERADICATION   AND   CONTROL  OF   WHITE   FINE  BLISTER. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  48,  for  white  pine  blister 
rust  eradication  work.  I  think  you  have  found  very  recent  infesta- 
tions west  of  Minnesota? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  unfortunately,  that  is  true.  That,  however, 
has  occurred  since  this  estimate  was  prepared,  and  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  it  in  these  estimates.  I  will  say,  first,  that  this  estimate  pro- 
poses a  continuance  of  the  work  now  under  way,  which  includes  the 
scouting  and  inspection  to  determine  the  areas  of  white  pine  that 
have  become  infected  with  the  disease,  the  further  development  of 
control  methods,  especially  methods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  control 
work,  and  the  maintenance  of  inspection  service  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  either  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes  or  of  young  seedling  pine 
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trees  which  may  carry  the  disease  through  parcel  post  or  other  move- 
ment to  the  great  pine  areas  of  the  West,  where  the  largest  body  of 
our  susceptible  pines  is  located. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  affect  other  than  white  pine? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  affects  the  eastern  white  pine,  and  so  far  as  known 
all  5-leafed  pine,  including  sugar  pine  and  several  other  important 
timber  species  of  the  West.  They  differ  somewhat  in  quality  of  tim- 
ber, but  commercially  they  have  as  white  pine  of  one  district  or  an- 
other.   Idaho  white  pine 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Idaho  has  about  all  that  is  left  out 
there  of  white  pine. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  There  is  some  in  Oregon,  some  in  Washington,  and 
some  in  California;  the  heavy  commercial  cuts  are  at  present  in 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  white  pine  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  that  is  the  old  original  or  true  white  pine,  and 
the  best  one  when  quality  of  timber  is  considered.  This  estimate,  as 
I  say,  proposes  continuation  of  this  work  on  its  present  scale.  Since 
this  estimate  was  formulated  there  were  discovered  in  September  in 
the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound  in  British  CJolumbia,  and  in  November 
in  the  State  of  W  ashington  in  the  Puget  Sound  end  of  the  State, 
some  infections  of  this  disease.  The  discoveries  were  made  only 
shortly  before  winter  set  in,  so  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  full 
information  of  the  area  of  infection  in  British  Columbia,  although 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  area  there  is  rather  extensive.  The 
recorded  infections  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  in  restricted 
localities  and  fortunately  in  territory  where  there  is  only  a  scattered 
and  rather  unimportant  stand  of  the  susceptible  pines,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  fair  prospect  at  this  date  of  clearing  out  the  disease 
from  the  State  of  Washington.    That  is  as  far  as  we  can  say  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  get  whether  you  said  there  was  any  in 
Oregon  or  not. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  four  points  in  the  State  of  Washington,  all 
near  Puget  Sound,  are  the  only  ones  so  far  located.  ^Vhen  these  in- 
fections were  discovered  the  lumber  and  land  and  timber  interests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  especially  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  called  a  meeting  which  was 
held  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  December  to  consider  the  situation  and 
determine  what  could  be  done.  As  a  result  of  their  consideration  of 
the  matter  and  their  representations  to  the  department,  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  our  own  pathologists,  Vho  made  as  thorough 
an  inspection  as  was  possible  within  the  limited  time,  a  deficiency 
estimate  has  been  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  ap- 
proved by  him  to  provide  means  to  endeavor  to  clear  out  that  in- 
fection. Effective  work  would  necessitate  funds  available  early  in 
the  spring,  so  that  work  in  the  field  could  start  with  the  growing 
season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  does  that  estimate  contemplate 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  participate  in  the  work  ? 

Dr.  Tayxor.  That  estimate  contemplates  an  initial  expense  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  $150,000,  against  which  there  are  no  State 
appropriations  available  specifically  for  use  with  this  disease. 
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None  of  their  legislatures  meet  before  January,  1923,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  There  are,  however,  in  the  forestry  and  agricultural  de- 
partments of  the  several  States  concerned,  a  large  number  of  men 
whose  services  can  be  devoted  to  scouting  and  control  work  a  por- 
tion of  the  time.  The  value  of  such  services  offered  has  been 
placed  by  the  State  officials  at  between  $70,000  and  $80,000.  There 
is  also  available  in  the  form  of  labor  and  other  necessary  service  ten- 
dered by  the  fire-fighting  associations,  the  lumbermen's  associations* 
and  the  other  commercial  organizations  cooperating  amounting  to 
possibly  $100,000  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  deficiency  estimate  ?  Has  an 
estimate  been  submitted? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  The  estimate  has  been  submitted  to  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  >LvGEE.  Are  there  any  pending  deficiency  billls?  The  chair- 
man siiggests  that  you  mi^ht  mean  a  supplemental  estimate. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  this  was  submitted  as  a  deficiency  estimate 
in  the  hope  that  the  necessary  appropriation  may  be  available  early 
in  the  spring,  when  the  work  should  begin. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  not  the  last  deficiency  bill  the  one  that  passed  the 
Senate  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  They  recently  issued  a  call  to  send  in  our  items  for  a 
deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  going  to  eradicate  infestations  out  in 
Washington? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes.  We  are  going  to  start  in  on  that  basis,  because 
it  is  the  only  constructive  basis  that  we  can  start  in  on.  If  it  is 
not  in  Washington  State  outside  of  these  four  infected  localities  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  eradication.  If  there  should  be  found  serious  in- 
fections in  thickly  forested  areas  it  would  not  be  possible  to  clean 
them  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  clean-out  work  do  you  contemplate  that 
the  Government  shall  go  in  and  do  actual  physical  work  oi  eradicat- 
ing currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  and  cleaning  out  the  area? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  bulk  of  this  will  be  scouting  and  inspection  and 
locating  the  areas.  Labor  for  cleaning  out  will  be  provided  by  the 
J^^tate  agricultural  and  forestry  departments,  fire-fighting  associations, 
and  the  lumbermen's  associations,  so  that  the  actual  work  of  eradi- 
cation, except  in  the  event  that  we  should  find  infection  on  the  forest 
reserves  or  in  the  national  parks,  would  be  at  the  local  expense.  The 
stumpage  value  of  the  pine  that  is  jeopardized  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $250,000,000  at  present  stumpage  figures,  and  of 
that  approximately  one-third  is  owned  by  the  Grovernment  in  the 
national  forests  and  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  this  appropriation  here  I  notice  that  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  no  expenditures  shall  be 
made  for  these  purposes  until  a  sum  or  sums  at  least  equal  to  such 
expenditures  shall  have  been  appropriated,  subscribed,  or  contributed 
by  States,  county  or  local  authorities,  municipalities,  or  private  indi- 
viduals or  associations. 

Has  he  made  any  such  requirement  or  exercised  discretion  in  this 
matter? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  In  this  specific  appropriation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  general,  under  this  appropriation  this  policy  has 
been  followed,  and  if  you  will  forget  for  a  moment  this  western  out- 
break, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  present  estimate 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  Certainly  not.  I  am  not  talking 
about  that. 

OBIOIN  OF  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  disease  got  in  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York  on  nursery  stock  imported  from  European  countries,  particu- 
larly from  Germany,  mostly  some  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  appropriation  is  not  for  nursery  stock? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  but  it  you  will  pardon  just  a  moment,  I  would 
like  to  picture  the  situation  briefly  so  that  it  will  be  clear.  The  dis- 
ease was  not  known  to  be  in  the  country  until  the  young  pine  trees 
which  were  infected  when  they  came  across  the  ocean  developed  the 
characteristic  symptoms  and  began  throwing  off  spores  that  passed 
the  fungus  inairectly  to  other  pine  trees  by  way  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes.  The  disease  can  not  pass  direct  from  pine  tree 
to  pine  tree.  That  is  thoroughly  established  and  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt.  The  spores  from  the  diseased  pine  scatter  to  the  leaves 
of  the  growing  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  either  cultivated  or 
wild,  and  the  disease  spreads  from  those  leaves  either  to  other  pine 
trees  or  to  other  gooseberry  or  currant  buslies.  We  use  tlie  word 
"  ribes  "  for  these,  because  that  is  a  shorter  expression  than  "  currants 
and  gooseberries."  From  the  ribes  leaves  the  spores  drift  back  to  the 
pine  trees,  whether  they  are  small  seedlings  which  are  just  coming 
up  or  whether  they  are  trees  100  feet  high.  The  control  of  the  dis- 
ease, where  it  is  not  possible  to  eradicate  it,  comes  through  the  clear- 
ing out  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  from  the  area  of  the 
pine  woods  and  a  zone  of  approximately  900  feet  around  the  outer- 
most edge  of  the  pine  forest  that  is  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Out  from  the  infected  portion  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  That  zone  must  be  tree  of  ribes  to  protect  the 
pines  within  it  from  infection  or  from  reinfection  in  case  they  have 
had  it  before. 

DAMAGE  TO  TKEES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  this  blister  work  on  the  tree  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  has  been  proved  within  the  last  year  that  it  enters 
frequently  tlirough  the  inclividual  pine  needles.  The  spore  lodges 
on  that  slender  pine  needle,  possibly  when  there  is  dew  there.  It 
germinates  and  punctures  the  tissue  of  the  needle  and  grows  back 
to  the  twig,  then  it  proceeds  to  grow  through  the  inner  bark  of  the 
twig,  the  cambium  layer,  and  to  gradually  girdle  the  twi^^  and  work 
back  toward  the  maiil  branch,  and  ultimately  to  the  main  trunk  of 
the  tree.  Now,  the  question  of  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  dam- 
age depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  age  of  the  tree.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  New  York,  and  Maine,  last  September,  we  found 
areas  of  voung  white  pine  reproduction  where  timber  had  been  cut 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  young  seedlings  were  literally 
burned  up  by  blister  rust  infection  during  the  la,st  three  or  four 
years.     Alongside  of  this  there   were  old  pine  trees  upon  which 
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would  be  branches  showing  what  they  call  the  "red  flag"  of  the 
blister  rust.  When  a  branch  is  girdled  and  the  sap  flow  is  cut  off 
by  the  fungus,  the  foliage  reddens,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  red 
limb  up  there.  Trees  that  are  now  30  years  old  and  but  just  infected 
probably  will  not  be  killed  before  they  are  readv  to  harvest  at  the 
age  of  40  to  50  years,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  >iortheastern  States. 
White  pine  is  an  important  crop  in  these  States  on  land  that  for- 
merly was  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  in  extensive  areas  the  most  im- 
portant  cash  crop  that  the  farmer  has,  although  it  takes  about  50 
years  to  grow  it  up  to  the  point  of  profitable  cutting. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  size  does  it  grow  in  50  years? 

Dr.  Taylor.  From  12  to  18  or  in  some  cases  24  inches  in  diameter 
in  50  or  60  years. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  haven't  got  it  large  enough  quite. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  New  ^Tampshire. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  because  my  brother 
and  I  have  sold  over  2,000,000  feet  in  10  years. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  have  seen  two  or  three  crops  grow  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Xo. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  question  was  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  exercised  discretion  under  this  law. 

Dr.  Taylor.  With  this  background,  let  me  say  this,  that  in  the 
areas  east  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  infection  is  now  known  to 
be  fairly  general  on  the  currants  and  gooseberries,  and,  therefore, 
spreading  back  gradually  to  the  pine  trees,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  require  each  Stat^,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  meet  local  temporary 
conditions,  dollar  for  dollar  expenditures  by  the  States.  These  local 
funds  are  in  part  State  appropriations,  in  part  they  are  appro- 
priations by  towns,  in  part  they  are  contributions  by  tne  local  land- 
owners, or  in  some  cases,  where  there  are  rather  extensive  holdings^ 
the  owner  of  the  holding  finances  entirely  the  operation  on  his  place^ 
excepting  the  expert  supervision  which  is  necessary  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  clearing  out  these  ribes  bushes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  answers  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  in  the  West,  where  the 
disease  has  not  been  present  until  now,  and  where  the  Government's 
holdings  of  pine  are  important,  no  contribution  by  the  States  has 
been  required. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice  that  you  state  that  they  cleared  the  area  900 
feet  adjacent  to  the  infected  growth. 

Dr.  Taylor.  To  the  groves  which  it  is  desired  to  protect;  yes,  sir; 
a  900- foot  zone  outside  of  the  actual  forested  area. 

Mr.  Wason.  Haven't  you  got  your  distances  a  little  short? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  distance  is  in  excess  of  the  longest  spread  that 
is  known  from  ribes  back  to  pine  under  average  forest  conditions- 
In  the  other  direction — that  is,  from  pine  to  ribes — ^the  spread  is 
very  much  greater,  because  you  have  the  high  start  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  winds,  and  so  the  spread  oi  the  disease  from  the 
pine  tree  that  is  infected  to  currants  and  gooseberries  is  much  far- 
ther than  the  900  feet.  In  some  cases  it  probably  may  be  as  much 
as  ;^0  miles.  There  are  cases  where  that  appears  to  be  true,  although 
it  has  not  been  scientifically  established  yet.  But  the  control  phase 
is  as  well  established  through  several  years  of  observation  and  very 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  vicinities  of  the  introduced  infections. 
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Mr.  Wason.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  900  feet,  because  that  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  me  and  experts. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  was  a  time  when  600  feet  was  considered  safe, 
but  they  have  found  infections  of  pine  in  the  neighborhood  of  800 
feet  from  the  nearest  ribes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  if  I  insist  in  an  argument  that  one-half  a  mile 
is  more  than  ample,  I  can  get  the  opinion  from  you  that  will  sub- 
stantiate that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  a  half  mile  would  be  ample  and  beyond  any 
observation  or  recorded  spread  from  ribes  to  pine,  except  occasionally 
from  large  plantings  of  cultivated  black  currants. 

DEFICIENCV   ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  a  supplemental  estimate  is  com- 
ing up  in  this  item  for  $75,000.  I  wondered  if  you  care  to  discuss 
that  while  we  are  on  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  mav  recall  that  this  item  carried  $214,000  until 
a  year  ago,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $100,000.  The  $114,000  which 
was  cut  off  was  used  in  the  manner  that  I  have  described  on  the 
<lollar-for-dollar  basis  in  the  eastern  white-pine  territory.  Under 
the  present  reduced  appropriation  it  became  impossible  to  carry  that 
feature  of  the  work  along.  Under  the  present  plan  the  work  is  ex- 
pected to  be  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  scouting  and  along  educa- 
tional lines,  including  extension  agencies,  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
prompt  and  efficient  clearing  out  of  ribes  in  those  areas  that  are 
infected.  The  northeastern  lumbering  and  manufacturing,  timber, 
and  agricultural  interests  feel  so  keenly  that  a  critical  time  is  here 
and  that  the  fate  of  eastern  white-pine  production  for  the  next  cen- 
tury will  be  determined  in  the  next  5  or  10  years  that,  after  these 
estimates  were  submitted  and  had  been  passed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Secretary  submitted  supplemental  estimates  providing 
$75,000  for  work  on  the  dollar- for-doUar  basis  in  the  territory  from 
Minnesota  eastward,  chiefly  from  Lake  Michigan  eastward,  for  stim- 
ulating and  maintaining  punch  in  this  ribes-eradication  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it,  that  will  be  largely  spent  in  furnishing 
the  know  how  and  the  organiation  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  And  in  part  in  maintaining  an  expert  supervision  of 
the  clean-out  forces  which  is  required  to  make  sure  that  the  work  is 
thoroughly  done.  The  first  several  weeks  tliat  even  a  bright,  keen 
woodsman  spends  in  this  work  is  simply  schooling  for  him  to  give 
him  the  sort  of  scent  for  currant  and  gooseberr>^  bushes  that  a  hunter 
_gets  for  squirrel  and  for  quail.  It  is  possible  to  develop  tliat  sense 
of  location  and  that  thoroughness  of  clean  out  whicli  is  essential  to 
protect  the  timber.  It  is  astonishing  how  some  of  these  fellows  who 
have  been  on  the  work  for  two  or  three  years  are  able  to  go  almost 
unerringly  to  a  single  currant  or  gooseberry  bush  that  has  been 
missed  by  a  crew  that  is  working  within  hand-to-hand  touch  of  each 
other  as  thev  carry  a  swath  through  a  piece  of  woodland  where  there 
are  scattered  bushes  of  wild  ribes.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  of  ribes 
eradication  is  the  thoroughness  of  inspection  of  the  work  that  is  done 
and  the  training  and  maintenance  of  qualified  foremen  for  the  gangs 
that  do  the  work.    The  workmen  themselves  are  typical  farmers  and 
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farmers'  sons  of  the  neighborhoods.  Unquestionably  much  can  be 
done  now  that  our  men  know  how  to  do  it  and  can  dogmatize  with 
respect  to  what  is  required  and  then  place  key  men  at  important 
places  and  keep  the  work  going. 

The  areas  that  will  be  advisable  to  undertake  to  clean  up  and  the 
order  in  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  clean  up  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  local  sentiment  in  a  town  or  in  a  county.  Where 
the  owners  of  the  land,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  it  and  know  that  their  white  pine  is  likely  to  be  their 
most  important  money-earning  crop,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  or- 

f^anize  and  clear  these  ribes  bushes  out.  In  sections  where  pine  i& 
ess  important  and  where  field  crops  are  relatively  more  important 
it  will  be  more  difficult.  The  fortunate  thing,  of  course,  is  that  if 
you  clear  the  900-foot  zone  around  the  town  that  is  awake  and  knows: 
that  it  is  worth  while,  or  around  the  county  or  around  some  area 
that  is  worth  while  inside  of  the  county,  you  have  got  substantially 
the  protection  that  is  required.  I  may  say  that  as  a  result  of  a  very 
thorough  and,  I  think,  effective  consideration  of  the  whole  matter 
with  the  extension  of  forces  of  the  States  involved  and  the  forestry 
departments  of  those  States  and  the  leaders  of  local  opinion  in  the 
rural  territory  a  plan  has  been  developed  and  proposed  in  the  supple- 
mental estimate  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  blister- 
rust  a^ent  in  each  county  where  the  pine  is  important  and  the  senti- 
ment IS  willing  to  meet  the  Federal  expenditure.  It  is  believed  that 
from  three  to  five  years  of  persistent  work  will  be  required  to  clear- 
up  any  such  unit  as  a  county,  that  depending  considerably  upon  the 
abundance  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in  the  timberland 
areas. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  49, 'for  the  in- 
yestigation  of  diseases  of  cotton,  potatoes,  truck  crops,  forage  crops, 
drug  and  related  plants. 

WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST  IN   BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  situation  relative  to  the  infection  of 
white  pine  blister  rust  in  British  Columbia  which  you  have  referred 
to,  and  what  is  the  British  or  Canadian  Government  doing  toward 
eradication  of  it  there  which  may  be  up  to  our  infection  south  of  the- 
border  line,  if  you  know? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  a  considerable  area  in- 
fected in  British  Columbia  apparently  tracing  to  introductions 
through  importations  of  small  pine  trees  for  planting  several  years 
ago.  There  has  been  some  spread  from  these  to  the  cultivated  ribes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Vancouver  and  several  other  localities 
in  the  Puget  Sound  end  of  British  Columbia.  The  British  Colimibia 
government  was  represented  in  the  conference  at  Portland  the  middle^ 
of  December,  and  while,  of  course,  not  in  position  to  say  what  the 
Canadian  Government  will  do,  their  representatives  indicated  the  in- 
tention of  the  British  Columbia  pathological  inspection  force  to  ga 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  present  financial  resources  and  put  the 
matter  up  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  action.  We  can  not  say 
with  assurance  that  British  Columbia  will  ever  be  cleaned  up,  for  the 
area  of  infection  there  is  known  to  be  much  larger  than  the  area  on 
our  side  of  the  line,  but  in  so  far  as  any  one  can  speak  for  British 
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Columbia  they  have  expressed  their  intention  to  do  their  best  and  to 
seek  the  support  of  their  government  on  it. 

Mr.  Anderhox.  Is  there  anything  being  done  with  the  infections  in 
Minnesota? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  at  the  present  time  except  to  establisli  and  main- 
tain certain  demonstration  areas  where  blocks  of  young  i)ine  are  com- 
ing along  for  the  future  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  disease  if 
they  were  left  for  the  disease  to  take  its  coui'se.  Those  are  being 
treated  as  demonstration  areas  in  the  expectation  that  after  the 
lumbering  phase,  now  well  along  there,  which  every  pine  region 
seems  to  have  to  go  through,  is  passed  and  reproduction  of  forest 

f growth  for  commercial  supplies  of  the  future  .^omes,  there  will 
)e  visible  standing  proof  that  nublic  sentiment  can  be  crystallized 
about  such  work  as  now  is  under  way  in  New  England  and  New 
York.  That  same  thing  is  true  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
a  break  in  the  area  of  infection  comprising  the  whole  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Thei^e  is  no  infection  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan 
and  there  in  Michigan  there  is  an  opportunity  now  for  a  clean  start 
in  white  pine  reforestation. 

FOR  INVESTIGATION  OF  DISEASK8  OF  CX)TTON,  POTATOES,  ETC. 

DIStlASEH    AFFECTING    TOMATOES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item  on  page  49,  investigation 
of  diseases  of  cotton,  potatoes,  truck  crops,  forage  crops,  drug  and 
related  plants.    You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $17,()0(). 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  paragraph  is  the  one  under  which  we  prosecute 
the  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  these  important  crops,  and  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $100,000.  The  estimate  for 
next  year  is  $117,000.  This  increase  of  $17,000  is  desired  to  devote 
to  three  special  purposes,  the  first  is  an  item  of  $7,200  for  investi- 
gation of  diseases  affecting  the  tomato.  This  applies  especially  to 
tne  tomatoes  grown  for  canning,  the  production  of  which  is  an  im- 

Eortant  agricultural  item  in  States  like  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  where  the 
canners  contract  with  the  farmers  to  grow  definite  acreages  at  definite 
prices  per  ton.  For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been,  especially  in 
what  is  known  ,as  the  tri-State  canning  territory,  which  means  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  a  part  of  Virginia,  a  very  serious 
drop  in  yields  per  acre  due  to  certam  diseases  that  are  not  yet  well 
understood  nor  under  control. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  this  drop  been  a  continuous  one  from  year  to 
year  or  periodic? 

Dr.  Tayi/>r.  The  most  acute  phases  of  it  have  been  during  the 
years  of  1921  and  1922.  The  average  yields  per  acre  under  high 
culture  and  fertilizing  practice  showed  a  drop  during  those  two  years 
of  something  like  one-third  below  what  had  previously  been  con- 
sidered the  normal  tonnage  per  acre,  taking  the  whole  plantings  into 
account  and  the  project  is  one  which  needs  intensive  attack. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  they  use  much  fertilizer  in  those  territories? 

Dr.  TayijOR.  Yes,  sir;  practically  always  in  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. 
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Mr.  Lee.  I  think  that  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons.  In  the  South 
the  fertilizer  is  so  high  they  can  not  buy  it,  and  wherever  they  fail  to 
use  fertilizer  the  crops  are  short. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  tomato  growers  know  very  well  that  they  can 
not  expect  yields  without  their  normal  fertilizing,  so  that  they  have 
maintained  their  fertilizing  better  than  has  been  the  case  with  cot- 
ton and  some  of  the  other  crops  farther  South. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  thought  that  was  one  reason. 

BEAN   DISEASES. 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  may  be  places  where  that  enters  into  it.  The 
second  item  desired  is  $5,000,  for  enlarging  present  investigations  in 
bean  diseases.  This  relates  primarily  to  what  is  known  as  shell-bean 
production,  which  is  heaviest  in  States  like  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
California. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  navy  bean  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  navy  bean  in  particular;  yes.  This  work  in- 
volves breeding  of  disease-resistant  varieties,  resistant  to  anthrac- 
nose.  and  some  other  bean  diseases.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
cooperatively  with  one  or  another  of  these  bean  States  what  we  call 
a  temporary  field  station  and  secure  a  farm  upon  which  the  breeding 
and  increase  work  can  be  done  under  controlled  farm  conditions. 
There  is  close  cooperation  in  this  work  with  the  experiment  stations 
in  New  York  and  Michigan,  and  all  the  forces  that  have  bearing  on 
it  are  being  concentrated  into  the  cooperation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  an  impression  that  two  or  three  years  ago 
there  was  quite  an  acute  situation  in  this  bean  territory,  and  at  that 
time  an  increased  appropriation  was  made  for  this  bean  work.  Am 
I  in  error? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  there  was  a  slight  increase,  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  for  that  work,  and  out  of  that  came  what  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  with  respect  to  anthracnose  resistance  in 
the  navy-bean  fight,  the  development  of  a  variety  known  as  the  Ro- 
bust, which  is  a  pea  bean  which  is  now  being  increased  very  rapidly 
by  the  Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  seed  department  under  con- 
tracts with  farmers,  so  that  where  that  disease  is  the  limiting  factor 
there  is  a  pretty  good  prospect  of  practical  control.  The  resistant 
variety  must  be  so  resistant  that  the  seed  crop  is  not  affected  as  the 
disease  spreads  through  the  seed  and  there  is  no  way  of  disinfecting 
the  seed  that  is  infected. 

DISEASES  CAISING  IXJeSES  DURING  STORAGE  AND  MARKETING. 

The  third  item,  $4,800,  is  similar  in  character  though  different  in 
the  type  of  crops  that  are  handled  to  the  $7,000  item  for  pathologi- 
cal inspection  of  fruits  arriving  at  market. 

This  $4,800  is  desired  for  carrying  forward  the  work  of  vegetables 
reaching  those  market  centers.  They  reach  those  places  throughout 
the  whole  year  fresh  from  the  fields,  and  from  an  even  wider  range  of 
territory  than  the  fruits  do,  the  lettuce  and  onion  shipments  of 
Texas  and  southern  California.  The  whole  range  of  out-of-season 
vegetables  from  Florida — tomatoes  and  e^x^  plant,  early  potatoes, 
strmg  beans,  and  peas  and  lettuce  and  celery — as  well  as  the  normal 
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summer  production  of  Northern  and  Western  States.  It  is  a  line 
which  we  are  satisfied  is  important,  and  we  feel  that  many  times  the 
expenditure  involved  can  be  saved  to  the  producers  and  shippers 
through  quick  determination  of  what  the  troubles  are  and  quick 
reflection  back  to  the  producing  territory  of  remedies  for  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  work  that  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  does  with  the  stockyards? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes:  that  is  a  fair  comparison. 

Mr.  Anderson,  i  ou  get  an  indication  of  the  sources  or  centers  of 
the  disease,  which  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  discover  if  you 
had  to  run  around  after  it? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  or  if  we  had  to  wait  until  the  information 
drifted  into  the  department  through  correspondence. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Who  has  charge  of  the  boll- weevil  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  boU-weevil  control  work  is  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,. under  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  does  not  come  under  this? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  all  insect  work  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. 

FOR  INVESTIGATING  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CROP  PLANTS,  ETC. 

DATE  PRODUCTION. 

On  page  50,  the  paragraph  for  investigating  physiology  of  crop 
plants,  for  testing  and  breeaing  varieties  thereof,  we  ask  no  increase. 
If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  discuss  tnat,  I  shall  be  gald 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  one  question  on  this  item.  As  I  recall,  we 
increased  this  item  by  $10,000  last  year  for  some  work  in  connection 
with  date  production. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
was  done.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  that  date  work  and 
wish  to  keep  track  of  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  date  work  is  a  project  in  which  our  endeavor  is 
to  transplant  from  the  desert  commercial  date-producing  areas  of 
the  world,  the  Sahara,  Egypt,  and  portions  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
territory,  an  industry  which  differs  from  all  other  commercial  fruit 
industries  in  this  fact,  that  there  is  no  method  yet  discovered  of 
propagating  the  date  by  means  of  budding  or  grafting;  therefore, 
you  can  only  multiply  the  desired  variety  to  the  extent  that  offshoots 
at  the  base  of  the  trunk  appear  and  can  be  removed  and  placed 
in  special  beds  for  rooting,  x  ou  are  almost  as  definitely  limited  in 
your  multiplication  of  any  particular  variety  of  date  as  you  would 
be  in  the  offspring  of  a  particular  cow  if  the  cow  was  in  fact  only 
producing  during  the  first  20  per  cent  of  her  age.  The  date  palm 
after  being  established  ag  a  rooted  offshoot  grows  vegetatively  and 
even  before  it  begins  to  bear  fruit  it  begins  to  throw  off  shoots, 
some  varieties  only  one  in  a  year  and  some  more  than  that,  but  the 
choice  varieties,  in  general,  not  yielding  a  total  of  more  than  about 
from  15  to  30  offshoots  during  the  offshoot  producing  portion  of  the 
life  of  that  tree. 
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After  a  tree  once  stops  producing  offshoots  in  natural  course  there 
is  no  known  method  of  compelling  it  to  produce  more,  and  conse- 
quentjy  if  you  get  a  choice  seedling  date  that  will  be  comparable 
with  a  choice  seedling  apple  or  peach,  if  you  do  not  get  your  multi- 
plication of  it  started  during  that  first  15  to  20  years  of  its  life  it  is 
gone  and  there,  is  no  way  of  reproducing  it,  and,  also,  if  you  start 
with  a  variety  that  is  unadapted  to  the  conditions,  if  you  plant  your 
expensive  irrigated  land  with  a  variety  which  does  not  fit  those  con- 
ditions, which  either  is  unproductive  or  does  not  mature  within  the 
growing  season  that  you  have  there  or  is  sensitive  to  fogs  that  may 
occur  during  the  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  ripening  time 
there  is  no  way  that  you  can  graft  over  to  an  adapted  variety  as  you 
can  all  other  fruit  trees  that  we  know  anything  about.  Now,  that 
means  that  if  hazard  and  waste  are  to  be  held  down  somewhere 
near  the  minimum  in  the  development  of  the  industry  we  must  get 
as  early  in  the  development  of  the  industry  as  possible  an  adequate 
stock  of  the  choice  varieties  that  are  known  to  fit  the  conditions 
where  they  are  to  be  grown.  The  same  varieties  are  not  equally 
adapted  to  our  different  desert  sections — for  instance,  the  Deglet 
Nour,  which  is  recognized  as  the  choicest  commercial  date  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  native  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  in  the 
hinterland  of  Algiers,  and  Tunis. 

It  does  not  suit  the  conditions  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona 
or  the  Yuma  district  of  the  Colorado  River,  but  it  does  thrive  and  do 
well  when  properly  treated  in  the  Coachella  Valley  of  California 
where  it  is  fruiting  very  satisfactorily  now. 

'  The  number  of  offshoots  that  can  be  secured  from  the  Old  World 
of  certain  of  the  varieties  has  been  limited  both  by  natural  conditions 
and  by  arbitrary  governmental  action,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Deglet  Nour  where  the  date  growers  of  the  Sahara  region  became 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  competition  from  America  and  at  the 
drainage  of  the  available  offshoots  of  their  orchards  to  establish  ours 
so  that  they  laid  an  embargo  just  before  the  World  War  broke  out 
against  the  exportation  of  Deglet  Nour  offshoots  from  Algeria. 
That  embargo  still  stands,  except  to  the  extent  that  in  response  to  our 
representations  of  the  situation  here  and  of  cooperative  constructive 
date  breeding  and  investigational  relations  with  their  specialists,  they 
permitted  the  shipment  to  this  country  of  about  1,400  offshoots  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Paralleling  that  we  have  secured  and  now  have 
rooting  in  the  Coachella  Valley  a  still  larger  number  of  offshoots  of 
the  Saidy  date  from  the  oases  of  the  Nile  Valley,  a  variety  which 
ripens  in  a  shorter  season  than  the  Deglet  Nour  and  the  fruit  of 
which  keeps  longer  after  it  is  cured,  and  so  becomes  a  late  winter  and 
spring  date  in  excellent  condition  where  Deglet  Nour  is  practically 
an  autumn  and  holiday  season  date. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  not  those  dates  keep  indefinitely  after  they 
are  put  up? 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  protected  from  insects,  they  keep,  you  might  say, 
indefinitely,  except  that  they  eraduallv  dry  out  and  harden  and 
lose  something  of  their  palatability.  ^hey  hold  their  nutritional 
value,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  if  you 
can  hold  them  in  that  physical  condition  of  softness,  which  we 
appreciate  in  a  dessert  date. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  does  it  take  one  of  these  trees  to  come 
into  bearing? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  An  offshoot  of  a  good  variety  will  begin  bearing  a 
little  after  the  age  of  five  or  six  years;  sometimes  a  cluster  at  four 
years,  if  the  tree  has  made  a  good  start.  It  will  continue  in  bear- 
ing so  far  as  we  know — this  is  based  entirely  on  Old  World  ex- 
perience— for  from  75  to  100  years.  But  it  will  not  make  off- 
shoots, so  that  you  can  enlarge  the  plantation  after  it  reaches  the 
age  of  15  to  20  years.  With  this  slowness  of  propagation,  which 
is  inherent  in  the  tree,  there  is  a  natural  temptation  on  the  part 
of  new  settlers  and  prospective  date  growers,  to  take  a  short  cut 
to  establishing  a  date  orchard  by  growing  seedlings  from  miscel- 
laneous dates.  These  seedlings  do  not  come  true  to  the  parent 
variety.  In  the  first  place,  from  50  to  60,  or  in  some  cases  75  per 
cent  of  them,  are  male  trees  and  sterile. 

Of  the  female  trees,  which  bear  the  fruit,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  approximate  the  character  of  product  of  the  mother 
tree.  Mr.  Swingle,  who  has  charge  of  this  work,  has  gotten  further 
into  it  than  they  have  in  the  Old  World.  Through  close  study  and 
correlation  of  the  leaf  and  tree  characters  he  has  been  able  to  locate 
Deglet  Xour  male  trees  to  use  as  poUenizing  trees  for  Deglet  Nour 
females,  and  thereby  to  inbreed  them.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  through  such  mbreeding  we  ma.y  be  able  to  develop  varieties 
superior  even  to  those  that  we  are  bringing  from  the  Old  World, 
and  better  adapted  to  our  conditions  than  these.  If  we  can  do  that, 
we  have  made  a  long  step  ahead  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  thousands  of  years  that  the  date  has  been  a  sustaining 
food  tree  for  man  in  arid  regions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  any  of  these  shoots  being  brought  in  by 
private  individuals  or  corp|orations? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Your  question  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  all  the 
date  trees  of  the  Old  World  are  infested  with  certain  snecies  of  scale 
insects  which  have  proved  retarding  and  debilitating  to  the  trees. 
The  offshoots  that  any  one  can  get  from  the  Old  World  carry  these 
scales  which  can  not  i)e  completely  removed  so  far  as  known  yet  by 
any  method  of  dipping  cr  spraying  or  fumigation  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  young  offshoots  from  these  same  imported  trees  are 
free  from  scale  during  a  reasonable  period,  say,  the  first  year  or  so 
that  it  takes  them  to  attain  a  development  that  permits  their  cutting 
off  for  rooting  so  that  clean  scale-free  plantings  can  be  developed 
through  the  planting  of  offshoots  of  these  imported  trees.  The  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board  has  accordingly  surrounded  all  the  scale- 
infested  localities  with  a  quarantine  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
which  prevents  the  movement  out  of  those  areas  into  scale-free  terri- 
tory of  any  infested  trees  and  we  rely  on  the  holding  of  the  new 
i  territory  free  from  scale  by  planting  it  only  with  these  clean  off- 

shoots from  the  older  trees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  not  invent  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
]  .        scale  after  it  was  grown  ? 

1  ^  Dr.  TayIiOr.  a  very  effective  control  has  been  accomplished  and  in 

j  I        certain  cases  after  successive  years  of  fumigation  and  in  some  cases 

^  I        of  gasoline  torch  burning  individual  trees  have  been  cleaned.     I 

think  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  clean  up  eventually  some  of  those 
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earlier  plantings,  at  the  same  time  keeping  their  offshoots  clean  and 
getting  a  clean  start  on  the  new  territory.  The  work  is  proceeding 
effectively.  It  was  peculiarly  fortunate  that  this  money  became 
available  as  it  did  for  use  this  year  as  the  conditions  abroad  were 
more  favorable  than  they  had  been  for  some  time  and  the  psychology 
abroad  was  favorable  also.  It  is  a  matter  which  requires  diplomacy 
as  well  as  pathological  accuracy  to  carry  through. 

SOIL — BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PLANT  NUTRITION  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  at  page  61,  soil  bacteriology,  etc. 
There  is  no  increase  in  that  item.  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  it,  but  my  recollection  is  that  we  made  a  little  increase  in 
this  item  last  year  on  the  length  of  day  investigations.  I  want  to 
keep  track  of  the  progress  we  are  making  as  we  go  along. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  very  actively 
pushed  forward,  testing  the  extent  to  which  the  exact  period  of  day- 
light controls  the  behavior  of  different  crop  plants.  The  work  is  in 
the  experimental  stage  and  I  suppose  a  few  examples  would  show 
what  is  being  done  better  than  anything  else.  The  Maryland  mam- 
moth tobacco  was  mentioned  to  you  last  year  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  a  crop  which  in  the  long  day  which  it  has  dur- 
ing its  growing  period  in  this  climate  is  unable  to  produce  seed,  but 
it  will  produce  a  fine  quality  of  leaf  tobacco  which  grows  well  and 
lives  up  to  its  name  of  Maryland  mammoth.  The  shorter  day  in 
Florida  is  a  satisfactory  length  of  day  for  producing  seed,  and  it 
grows  there  only  to  a  normal  height  instead  of  growing  into  the 
mammoth  plant. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  produces  seed  as  a  winter  crop  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Anderson.  W  ill  the  seed  from  Florida  grow  in  Maryland  i 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes;  it  produces  the  mammoth  plant  again,  so 
that  we  can  produce  our  seed  in  a  region  where  the  day  Is  almost  the 
same  length  as  night,  and  by  growing  the  tobacco  leaves  in  this 
region  ox  the  world  where  the  days  are  very  much  longer  than  the 
night  in  the  growing  season  there  is  the  chance  of  maintaining  this 
very  excellent  type  of  tobacco,  which  until  now  was  always  ^y  of 
a  seed  supply.  That  is  one  of  the  minor  points  which  shows  a  prac- 
tical application  of  this  length-of-day  study.  We  are  finding  length 
of  day  responsible  for  some  of  the  curious  behavior  of  the  varieties 
of  dinerent  crop  plants,  such  as  peas.  There  the  experimental  work 
is  not  completely  worked  out,  but  it  appears  that  the  change  in  the 
latitude  will  cause  apparently  identical  varieties  to  show  decided 
differences  when  they  are  moved  into  a  different  latitude.  What 
mav  be  supposed  to  lie  a  single  variety  in  one  latitude  if  moved  to  a 
different  latitude  may  show  a  different  length  of  day  reaction  in 
different  parts  of  the  crop^  thus  introducing  this  question  of  length 
of  day  into  our  investigations  of  seed  supply.  That  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  work  that  is  developing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  I  understand  that  the  seed,  for  instance,  of 
one  kind  of  plant  which  is  produced  in  one  section  of  the  country 
if  reproduced  in  another  might  show  differentiations  into  other 
varieties  in  their  character,  etc.  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  has  been  known  to  occur  and  all  sorts  of 
explanations  have  been  given  of  it.    The  seed  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
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perfe^ljr  true  variety  in  one  region  breaks  up,  as  we  used  to  say, 
^when  it  is  taken  into  a  new  region.  Part  of  that  break-up  may  be 
due  to  factors  that  we  do  not  understand  thoroughly,  but  part  of  it 
is  due  to  mixtures  of  varieties  that  behave  alike  under  the  climatic 
range  where  they  were,  but  behave  differently  when  grown  in  a 
shorter  or  longer  day.  It  gives  one  more  way  for  working  out  accu- 
rately pure  seed  supplies.  The  experimental  work  on  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  growing  in  the  greenhouses  is  being  continued, 
and  it  seems  perfectly  possible  hy  making  the  day  either  too 
short  or  too  lon^  for  a  plant  to  keep  it  in  a  vegetative  condition  and 
either  to  make  it  produce  bulbs  or  some  other  storage  reservoir  for 
food  instead  of  producing  flowers,  or  to  keep  on  growing  into  a 
bigger  and  bigger  plant.  Whether  we  are  going  to  find  a  limit  to 
that  factor  we  really  do  not  know  yet.  It  is  undoubtedly  tied  up 
with  the  whole  physiology  of  the  plant,  and  we  do  not  Know  just 
where  the  limits  of  food  supply  and  of  temperature  and  of  light 
come  in. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  case  of  quite  a  wide  range  of  plants  you  can 
throw  the  plant  into  flower  quickly  by  shortening  the  period  of  light 
that  it  gets  during  each  24  hours  or  you  can  keep  it  trom  flowering 
ahnost  indefinitely  by  lengthening  its  exposure  to  light  during  the 
24  hours  with  temperature  and  moisture  and  other  factors  all  alike. 
The  discovery  has  made  it  necessary  for  all  biologists  working  with 
plants  in  their  laboratories  and  experiments  to  take  this  question  of 
the  length  of  day  into  account  in  their  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  their  experiments.  Prior  to  Dr.  Gamer's  discovery  it  was  as- 
sumed that  plants  behaved  substantially  alike  if  you  kept  the  tem- 
perature ana  humidity  conditions  alike  and  let  them  take  the  day- 
tiAt  as  it  came. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  why  that  should  not  be  true.  You 
can  make  hens  lay  more  eggs  by  waking  them  up  earlier  in  the 
morning. 

Dr.  Keixerman.  There  is  a  curious  point  not  yet  proved,  how- 
ever, that  might  be  of  interest.  The  specialists  in  our  Bureau  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  in  talking  over  this  matter  with  Dr.  Gamer,  are 
considering  the  possibility  that  the  migratory  birds  are  influenced 
by  the  shirting  length  of  the  day  of  the  changing  seasons  in  the  dif- 
ferent latitudes  and  that  it  is  the  length  of  the  day  that  pushes  those 
great  groups  of  animals  north  and  south  instead  of  changes  of  food 
supply. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  it  not  be  instinct  t 

Dr.  Taylor.  Birds  arrive  about  on  the  calendar  date  regardless  of 
the  particular  weather  conditions  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Kellbrman.  And  frequently  they  leave  a  good  food  supply 
to  go  to  places  where  the  food  is  not  as  good  at  certain  seasons. 

SOIL-FERTILITY  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is,  on  page  52,  for  soil-fertility 
investigations,  etc. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  this  item  there  is  no  change. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  remember  right,  this  item  is  one  under  which 
you  were  making  some  investigations  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  borax 
deposits  in  potash.    Is  there  anything  new  on  that  ? 
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Dr.  Tatlor.  The  work,  which  has  been  summarized  in  a  jioanu- 
script  that  is  now  in  process  of  publication,  confirms,  I  think,  the 
forecast  that  we  based  on  the  first  year's  experiments,  which  indi- 
cated that  almost  infinitesimal  quantities  of  borax  in  fertilizers  ap- 
plied to  crops  at  planting  time,  especially  if  there  was  not  immediate 
and  heavy  rainfall  following  to  leach  out  the  borax,  caused  injury 
in  quantities  as  small  as  10  pounds  per  acre,  and  in  some  cases  as  small 
as  2  or  3  pounds  per  acre  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  young 
seedlings  of  such  crops  as  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  in  cases  of 
the  application  of  as  much  as  40  or  50  pounds  per  acre  in  company 
with  the  normal  food  supply  for  the  plant  damaged  the  succeeding 
crop  at  Arlington  farm.  Where  the  borax  application  was  to  such 
a  crop  as  potatoes  or  corn  planted  in  the  spring,  cultivated  through 
the  summer,  and  harvested  in  the  autumn  loUowed  by  a  fall  seeding 
of  wheat,  the  wheat  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  undissolved  and 
unleached  residue  of  borax  there.  It  has  fully  confirmed  the  foi'e- 
cast  of  the  extreme  importance  in  our  whole  commercial  fertilizer 
business  of  avoiding  sources  of  potash  and  of  nitrogen  that  carry 
determinable  quantities  of  borax. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  process  of  eliminating  borax  been  fully 
developed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Apparently  so.  At  least,  the  commercial  supplies  dis* 
tributed  this  last  year  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  shown  no  borax.  In  a 
few  cases  where  stocks  of  fertilizer  were  held  over  by  the  farmers 
from  the  previous  year,  before  this  extreme  toxicity  was  known,  there 
was  some  damage  done,  as  there  was  in  the  year  1920,  when  heavy 
losses  were  encountered  in  the  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  potato  coun- 
try, and  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  tobacco  and  cotton,  no 
considerable  losses  of  potatoes  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BuciiANAN.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  the  pecan  tree? 

Dr.  Tayi.or.  I  wish  I  knew.  We  are  trying  to  find  that  out.  We 
have  had  some  experiments  in  the  south  Georgia  district  in  fei'tiliz- 
ing  pecan  trees.  I  have  not  the  details  here,  but  I  will  be  able  to 
have  it  summarized  into  a  memorandum  which  would  be  a  progress 
report.. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Texas  is  a  great  pecan  State,  and  the  possibilities 
are  great  in  that  line  if  they  could  go  to  work  and  prosecute  the 
industiT.    I  have  had  a  great  many  inquiries  relative  to  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  A  tree  like  the  pecan,  which  lives  100  years  or  more 
and  which  onlv  got  over  into  cultivation  recently,  is  not  yet  under- 
stood. It  is,  tnerefore,  more  difficult  and  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  its  fertilizer  requirements. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  trees  growing  wild. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Texas  has  been  a  success  in  that  respect.  There 
have  been  some  fine  wild  varieties,  probably  equal  to  anything  we 
have  now  in  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  are  equal  in  flavor,  but  not  easily  shelled. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Some  of  them  are  not  as  easily  shelled,  although  some 
of  them  are  ideal  in  their  thinnesss  of  shell  and  probably  better  in 
flavor  than  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties. 
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FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  OF   COTTON,   CORN,  AND   OTHER   CROPS   INTRODUCED 

FROM  TROPICAL  REGIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  53,  for  acclimatization  and 
adaptation  investigations  of  cotton,  com,  and  other  crops,  etc. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  a  decrease  of  approximately  $7,500.  This 
paragraph  is  the  one  under  which  all  of  the  fiber-plant  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  carried  on — cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and 
various  long  fibers  such  as  sisal,  henequen,  abaca,  and  others  that  are 
not  produced  in  continental  United  States.  You  may  recall  that 
rather  early  in  the  war  period  when  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of 
binder-twine  fiber  due  to  conditions  in  Yucatan,  we  undertook  the 
encouragement  of  production  of  binder-twine  fibers  in  the  tropical 
islands,  especially  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  plants  were  known 
to  thrive  and  where  the  old  hand  methods  of  separation  of  the  fiber 
from  the  pulp  were  in  practice.  That  work  has  been  productive  and. 
we  believe,  oi  continuing  value  in  that  the  planters  haVe  taken  hola 
of  it  and  have  bought  modern  machinery  and  put  it  into  use.  They 
are  enlarging  the  plantations  of  maguey  and  sisal,  which  produce 
those  fibers.  This  lias  reached  the  stage  where  we  feel  it  is  unneces- 
sarj  for  the  department  to  do  more  than  exercise  an  incidental  super- 
\'ision  over  it.  The  money  that  we  have  been  using  for  that  we  ac- 
cordingly deducted  from  the  estimate,  and  that  is  $7,500.  I  may  say 
in  this  connection  that  we  are  scouting  the  West  India  Islands  and 
Central  American  countries  in  an  effort  to  find  some  place  on  the 
American  Continent,  whether  under  our  flag  or  some  other,  where 
the  abaca  or  manila  hemp,  which  is  the  best  rope  fiber,  the  best  cable 
fiber  in  the  world,  can  be  grown.  At  present  the  world  supply  is 
entirely  from  the  Philippines,  and  in  time  of  war  we  are  not  safe  if 
all  the  cable  fiber  has  to  cross  the  Pacific.  We  are  doing  scouting  in 
the  Central  American  tropical  territory  and  placing  with  experi- 
menters, mostly  North  Americans  who  are  located  there  in  connec- 
tion with  banana  growing  and  other  industries,  experimental,  lots 
of  abaca  plants  to  get  a  try  out  of  this  important  cordage  fiber  there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  tried  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  but  the  production  conditions  tliere  are  too  ex- 
pensive; that  is,  the  cost  of  labor  and  fertilizer  and  of  irrigation 
water  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  certainly  produced  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  close  proximity  to  Japan. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  This  plant  is  a  banana  plant;  that  is,  it  is  a  musa, 
closely  related  to  the  banana. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  grow  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  It  grows  there.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  relative  cost 
of  production,  which  is  much  higher  in  Hawaii  in  bananas  or  any- 
thing else  of  that  character  than  it  is  in  Jamaica  or  in  the  West 
Indies  or  the  Central  America  banana  producing  territory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  the  item  under  which  you  have  been  doing 
some  work  in  the  direction  of  concentrating  the  production  of  varie- 
ties of  cotton  in  different  specific  areas? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  AxDERsoN.  Is  progress  bein^  made  in  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Fair  progress.  We  call  it  community  production, 
through  which  the  cotton  growers  of  a  given  area  concentrate  upon 
a  variety  which  is  adapted  to  their  conditions  and  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  price  and  utilization,  thereby  stabilizing  the  produc- 
tion of  that  section  on  a  high  and  profitable  plane.  It  makes  it 
possible  to  avoid  the  mixing  of  seed  at  the  gins  oy  having  only  one 
variety  of  seed  go  through  the  gin,  also  to  make  it  possible  to  bale 
and  class  not  only  by  grade,  as  now  classed,  but  by  length  of  staple 
also,  so  that  there  can  be  developed  a  direct  contact  between  the 
grower  and  the  ultimate  buyer  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  gets  you  to  the  point  of  producing  a  definite 
product  for  a  definite  market? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes,  sir.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  in 
the  West  is  in  the  American-Egyptian  production  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona,  where  they  had  npt  been  growing  cotton  but 
where  it  was  all  under  irrigation.  They  had  to  cooperate  because  of 
that  fact,  and  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  stimulate  a  cooperative 
spirit  and  develop  cooperative  associations  to  voluntarily  put  this 
principle  into  application.  A  conspicuous  example  of  it  that  has 
developed  gradually  during  the  past  25  years  or  so  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hartsville,  S.  C,  where  there  has  been  a  development  of  upland 
long  staple  that  has  been  conspicuously  successful. 

Mr.  Ii£E.  I  know  of  that. 

Dr.  Taylor*  In  various  places,  especially  now  since  cooperative 
organizations  for  the  merchandising  of  cotton  are  coming  up,  this 
great  stabilizing  of  production  on  a  given  quality  and  length  of 
staple  is  coming,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  whole 
cotton  prospect. 

Mr.  Anderson,  I  think  it  is  hopeful  from  a  good  many  angles.  I 
have  a  notion  in  my  mind  that  if  you  are  ever  going  to  get  real 
reforms  in  distributive  processes  generally  you  have  got  to  begin 
back  there  in  the  point  of  production,  producing  definite  products 
for  a  definite  market,  something  that  has  a  definite  market  value, 
at  least  a  definite  market  purpose. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  If  the  number  of  handlers  of  the  product  who  stand 
between  the  producer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  spinner  on  the  other 
is  to  be  materially  reduced  it  must  be  through  shortening  the  route 
between  those  two  places.  If  a  particular  shipping  point  can  tender 
so  many  bales  of  a  given  grade  and  staple  and  of  a  particular  variety 
of  cotton,  you  have  a  basis  for  doing  business  which  is  about  as  direct 
as  possible.  At  present,  of  course,  the  local  buyer  has  to  take  what 
is  offered.  He  gets  it  and  he  gives  it  a  rough  classing  and  passes  it 
along  to  perhaps  the  next  man,  who  assembles  and  classes  and  sells 
pert  to  this  one  and  part  to  that,  and  so  on,  and  you  have  several 
way  stations  on  a  roundabout  route  which  should  be  direct  rather 
than  circuitous. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  inbreeding  of  cotton  is  not  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  subdivision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  oy  which 
these  cottonseed  reports  are  sent  out? 

Dr.  Tayior.  Not  under  this  particular  paragraph.  The  new  and 
rare  seeds  are  distributed  imder  another  subappropriation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  we  get  to  that  I  will  have  some  observations 
to  make. 
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TBAVELINO  EXPENSES — EQUIPUENT  AND  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice,  on  running  my  eye  over  these  items  in  ex- 
plaining your  proposed  expenditures  m  1923,  the  item  of  traveling 
expenses  on  page  53  and  on  the  previous  pages,  and  I  presume  on 
succeeding  pages. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  There  is  an  analysis  of  prospective  expenditures  in 
each. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice  it  here  on  page  49,  page  53,  and  on  page  62, 
which  we  have  not  yet  reached.  On  page  49  your  increase  of  travel- 
ing expenses  is  practically  $7,000.  On  page  53  the  increase  is  prac- 
tically $8,000.  On  page  62,  which  we  have  not  reached,  it  is  prac- 
tically $7,500. 

The  cost  of  traveling  is  on  the  decrease  a  little  per  mile.  Why  is 
it  that  these  increases  of  that  item  over  your  1921  expenditures  show 
as  indicated? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  you  will  find  in  several  of  these  cases  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  was  increased  beyond  the  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  Wason.  By  a  deficiency? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  dv  that  tnat  a  new  allocation  was  made  ? 

Dr.  TayijOR.  I  mean  that  there  was  an  increase  by  Congress  of 
this  subappropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30 
last  over  that  which  existed  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you,  confining  it  to  page 
53.  Your  statement  shows  expenditures  for  1921  at  the  top  or  tne 
colimm.  Whether  that  refers  clear  down  to  the  last  four  lines,  other 
objects  of  expenditure,  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  your  last  answer  that  $15,- 
171.31  does  not  represent  your  traveling  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1921  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  No ;  I  mean  that  it  does.    This  is  that  item. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  that  is  so,  why,  with  the  decrease  in  railroad 
travel,  do  you  put  in  here  for  your  estimate  for  1922  and  1923  the 
sum  of  $23,000  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  I  think  I  see  your  point,  and  for  full  information  we 
would  require  here  to  know  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1921,  which  was  not  expended.  I  could  not  say  spe- 
cifically here. 

Mr.  JBuchanan.  In  addition  to  the  increase  of  appropriation  of 
1922  over  1921  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Your  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  based 
on  the  operations  of  this  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  the  estimate  for  this  year  is  $112,500,  as  against 
$101,410  appropriated  in  1921,  and  this  increase  of  traveling  ex- 
penses alone  is  practically  $8,000  and  in  equipment  and  material  is 
almost  $11,000. 

Dr.  T^YiiOR.  Perhaps  we  will  get  a  clearer  view  of  it  if  we  compare 
the  appropriation  for  the  year  1921,  which   was  $101,410.     The 
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amount  expended  for  travel  in  that  case  was  $15,lT1.31.  The  current 
year  1922  appropriation  is  $120,000.  The  traveling  expense  is  esti- 
mated at  $23,000. 

Mr.  Wason.  Or  an  increase  of  nearly  $8,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  out  of  an  increased  appropriation  of  $19,000, 
which  occurred  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  your  equipment  and  material  is  an  increase 
over  1922  of  practically  $11,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  $11,000  and  $8,000  would  be  $19,000.  Those  two 
items  take  up  the  increase  which  Congress  appropriated  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  you  tell  me  why  that  is  so  in  view  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  travel  rates? 

Dr.  Taylor.  You  must  remember  that  this  estimate  was  made 
before  there  was  any  reduction  in  passenger  rates,  in  freight  rates, 
or  in  subsistence  rates.     This  estimate  was  formulated  last  August. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  I  understand  we  can  take  that  into  consideration 
when  we  write  this  appropriation  up  and  not  follow  your  estimate. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  very  much  regret  if  you  made  an 
arbitrary  reduction  there,  based  on  the  rates  that  went  into  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January  without  taking  into  account  the  expenditure  that 
has  been  necessary  during  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  We  can  not  make  any  reduction  in  what  you  are 
operating  under,  because  this  that  we  are  talking  about  for  1923 
does  not  take  effect  until  the  1st  day  of  July,  1922. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  understand,  but  we  have  no  experience  yet  under 
the  reduced  railroad  fares  except  such  as  has  been  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  the  figures  for  which  are  not  yet  in. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
both  of  these  increases  apparently  occur  in  traveling  expenses  and 
equipment  and  material,  in  your  item  for  acclimatization  and  adapta- 
tion of  breeding  of  cotton. 

Were  there  any  laboratory  materials  or  any  particular  travel  con- 
nected with  that  item  which  accounts  for  these? 

COTTON  BREEDING  STATION,  GREENVILLE,  TEX. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  so  far  as  material  is  concerned  there  was  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  in  the  way  of  shelter  and  protection  for  the 
work  in  Texas  at  Greenville,  Tex.,  where  the  short-staple  cotton- 
breeding  work  was  done,  and  other  facilities  provided.  Dr.  Keller- 
man  reminds  me  also  at  the  Bard  station,  which  is  on  the  California 
side  of  the  Colorado  River  above  Yuma. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  station  at  Greenville; 
sheds  for  cotton? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Temporary  building  equipment  for  the  protecting  of 
that  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Protecting  what  part  of  the  work?  It  does  not 
protect  the  cotton? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  seed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  a  house  to  put  them  in? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BrcHANAX.  Down  there  do  you  have  an  experimental  farm 
run  by  the  Government  or  let  the  farmers  do  the  experimenting? 

I>r.  Taylor.  That  is  handled  under  a  cooperative  arran^jement 
through  which  the  land  is  furnished  by  a  local  association. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Furnished  and  worked  and  supervised  only  by 
the  department? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  the  teams  are  maintained  by  the  local 
association  so  that  they  are  available  for  the  department's  use,  the 
department  paying  for  that  use. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  are  departing  from  the  usual  practice,  then. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Government  furnishes  only  the  cotton  seed 
and  probably  if  they  wanted  fertilizers,  to  get  the  ingredients,  the 
farmer  or  association  of  farmers  furnish  everything  else? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  No ;  this  is  a  place  where  the  constructive  cotton  va- 
riety breeding  work  is  carriea  on.  This  is  not  an  experiment,  chang- 
ing from  one  farm  to  another  each  year,  as  we  do  in  certain  cases, 
the  individual  farmers  coopei-ating.  This  is  a  definite  seed  breeding 
unit,  the  expense  of  which  in  so  far  as  breeding  work  is  concerned  is 
maintained  and  carried  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  was  established  four  or  five  years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then,  the  (lovernment  is  under  obligation  to  con- 
struct a  shed  or  house  in  which  to  put  the  seed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Any  facilities  which  we  need  other  than  thone  on  the 
land  when  it  was  made  available  to  us  we  furnish  in  the  form  of  tem- 
porary construction.    See  following  statement : 

STAl-EMKNT    UKGAKUIJCG    COTTON-nKEKDl.NG    STATION    AT    GUEKXVILLK,    TI-IX. 

Under  subproject  "  Maintenance  of  improved  varieties  of  cotton/'  antliorized 
March  21,  1917,  a  cotton-breeding:  field  station  was  established  at  Greenville, 
Tex.,  eooperatlnj?  with  field  stations  of  this  bureau  at  San  Antonio  and  Big 
Springs,  Tex.,  and  Lawton,  Okia. 

This  station  was  established  for  breeding  and  cultural  experiments  and  to 
extend  the  utilization  of  improved  varieties  of  cotton  through  the  maintenance 
of  commercial  supplies  of  planting  seed  of  the  improved  varieties  in  cooperation 
with  communities  that  grow  a  single  variety  and  keep  the  seed  pure. 

The  station  serves  as  a  center  <»f  cotton-brcedlu;:  work  for  Tt^xn^  and  adjii- 
cent  States,  especially  Oklaboma  and  Arkansas.  Increase  fields  of  improved 
varieties  planted  by  farmers  In  organized  communities  are  inspected  and  rogued 
by  field  assistants  of  the  department  stationed  at  Greenville.  The  cooperation 
of  coimty  agents  and  district  leaders  is  enlisted  in  the  selection  of  farmers  as 
cooperators  In  the  production  of  supplies  of  seed  of  the  improved  varieties  of 
cotton  resulting  from  tlie  breeding  and  testing  work  of  the  field  stations.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets  cooperates  in  organizing  cooperative  cotton-growing  commu- 
nities and  in  having  the  lint  from  Improved  varieties  of  cotton  classed  and 
graded  in  comparison  with  the  stc^cks  now  being  grown  in  these  communities, 
so  that  the  advantages  of  organize<l  pro<luction  of  superior  varieties  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  most  practical  way. 

Work  has  also  been  curried  «m  from  this  stntlon  with  the  Acala  cotton, 
acclimatized  a  few  years  ago  from  Mexico.  This  variety  also  is  grown  on  a 
large  scale  in  north  Texas  nnd  Oklahoma  on  account  of  earllness,  drought 
resistance,  ensy  picking,  and  superior  quality  of  fiber,  and  its  cultivation  is 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  seed  supplies  will  permit.  The  fiber  attains  a  length 
of  1  ^«:  Inches  under  favorable  conditions  and  .secures  a  premium  of  from  2  to  5 
cents  a  pound  over  short-staple  varieties. 

Improved  cultural  methods  for  securing  earlier  crops  and  larger  yields  of 
cotton  under  boll-weevil  conditions  are  also  being  devised  and  demonstrated 
at  Greenville  and  applied  in  the  same  general  region.  The  nature  of  these 
improvements  has  been  described  in  the  re<'ently  published  Department  Circular 
200,  Improvements  In  Cotton  Production. 
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A  center  of  seed  supply  for  the  Lone  Star  variety  has  developed  in  north 
Texas,  especially  around  Greenville,  and  this  variety  is  now  grown  largely  in 
the  chief  producing  regions  of  Texas  and  adjacent  States,  probably  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  1,000,000  bales.  The  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  substitut- 
ing Lone  Star  for  other  varieties  is  estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
a  year  on  a  very  conservative  basis.  In  Hunt  County  alone  this  advantage  wan 
estimated  several  years  ago  at  $700,000. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  traveling  expenses  for 
this  next  year  in  performing  the  line  of  work  which  you  have  just 
explained  to  Mr.  Buchanan  that  you  have  been  operating  for  five 
years  will  necessitate,  with  lower  railroad  fares.  $8,000? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  our  estimate  made  last  August.  That  covers 
the  travel  not  only  in  this  country  but  the  travel  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  covers  the  travel  during  the  past  six  months  to  the  Philip* 
pines,  and  it  covers  the  travel  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  Abaca  project.  It  covers  the  travel  which  is  starting 
this  week  in  a  search  for  possible  boll- weevil  resistant  varieties  or 
cotton  in  the  Central  American  countries,  where,  of  course,  we  have 
to  first  reach  the  country  by  steamer,  and  then  equip  the  expedition 
to  take  a  man  into  the  territory  where  a  vanishing  civilization  that 
apparently  had  cotton,  their  successors,  at  least,  had  cotton,  and 
have  continued  to  grow  cotton  in  there  simply  by  individual  shack 
farm  methods  in  the  presence  of  boll  weevil.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
boll  weevil.  We  are  not  studying  boU  weevil  but  we  are  studying 
the  crop,  and  much  of  the  control  of  boll  weevil  that  has  developjed 
so  far  has  come  through  the  finding  and  the  development  of  varieties 
that  yield  good  fiber,  that  mature  early  enough  to  get  by  in  the 
average  season  before  serious  boU-weevU  damage  is  done.  I  could 
not  guarantee  this  travel  estimate  as  to  accuracy,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could.  It  is  our  best  guess,  taking  the  prospective  season's 
operations  into  account. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  your  people  travel  under  tax-free  exemptions  t 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

investigation,  testing,  and  improvement  of  pi^nts  yiewmno 

drugs,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  54,  for  the  investigatioDr 
testing,  and  improvement  of  plants  yielding  drugs,  spices,  poisons, 
oils,  and  related  products.    Tnere  is  no  increase  in  that  item? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  There  is  no  change  in  the  item.  I  will  say  briefly 
that  there  are  two  features  of  work  conducted  under  this  paragraph. 
One  of  them  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  those  possible  drug  crops 
which  it  seems  worth  while  to  look  into  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  they  can  profitably  be  grown  in  this  country  rather  than 
be  imported;  crops  like  beladonna  and  other  imi)ortant  drug  crops; 
also  the  technical  study  of  those  poisonous  plants  which  tmuble 
stockmen  and  ranchers  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  national  for* 
ests,  and  also  on  the  ranges,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  older  settled 
farming  portions  of  the  country. 

The  second  feature  of  the  work  that  is  covered  by  this  is  a  lin^ 
of  technical  physiological  laboratory  investigations  iii  which  the  life 

t)rocesses  of  plants  in  their  development  are  being  studied  by  physio- 
ogical   and  chemical  methods   cooperating   with   the   pathological 
specialists  where  a  question  of  immunity  of  a  variety  or  tyi)e  ^^ 
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plant  to  a  particular  disease  is  involved.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  get  back  into  the  unexplored  or  relatively  unexplored  portions  of 
the  field  of  plant  physiology. 

FOR  CROP  TECHNOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Page  55,  for  crop  technological  investigations, 
including  the  study  *or  plant  infesting  nematodes. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  this  paragraph  for  crop  technical  investigations  of 
nematodes,  the  appropriation  for  which  this  year  is  $24,9^),  we  are 
asking  an  increase  of  $7,500. 

A  nematode  is  a  microscopic  worm  such  as  causes  the  root  knot  of 
the  fig  tree  and  sometimes  on  cotton,  tomato,  and  on  many  cowpeas, 
soy  beans,  and  on  manv  of  our  other  crops. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  tnat  what  causes  a  tig  tree  to  die  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  probably  the  most  important  cause  in  our  Gulf 
States.    It  has  not  been  so  serious  on  the  fig  in  California. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  very  prominent  in  Texas. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  the  whole  coastal  portion  of  Texas  and  the  other 
Oulf  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  die  in  my  garden  every  three  or  four  years. 

Dr.  Taylor.  These  little  organisms  which  in  general  live  in  the  soil 
and  attack  the  roots  of  plan£  do,  in  at  least  the  case  of  wheat,  find 
their  way  up  through  or  with  the  growing  stalk  of  wheat  and  even- 
tually kill  the  kernel  of  the  wheat.  That  has  been  the  case  in  Aus- 
tralia to  a  destructive  extent  and  that  particular  nematode  has  been 
found  within  £he  last  three  years  in  the.  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia.  The  most  widely  aestructive  nematode  work  is  in  the 
Gulf  States.  This  is  due  to  a  single  species  of  the  nematode  that  does 
not  seriously  trouble  plants  when  you  get  north  of  a  line  where  the 
soil  f  reeze>s  every  winter  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  or  so.  That  degree  of 
ireezing  does  not  kill  all  of  the  organisms,  but  holds  them  in  check. 
Another  species  is  attacking  and  putting  out  of  use  sugar-beet  acre- 
age in  the  irrigated  areas  m  some  portions  of  southern  California 
and  of  Colorado  and  of  Utah,  where  the  factories  have  been  built  of 
a  capacity  to  take  care  of  and  work  up  the  tonnage  of  beets  that  can 
be  produced  within  a  normal  shipping  range  of  the  factory.  AnjA- 
thing  that  interferes  by  reducing  the  normal  production  of  the  ton- 
nage cuts  right  into  the  factory  efiiciency  and  to  that  extent  makes  it 
useless. 

The  life  history  of  these  organisms  is  as  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood and  the  methods  of  field  control  have  not  yet  been  developed 
except  in  a  few  cases.  One  species  of  nematode  is  attacking  and 
seriously  damaging  clover  and  alfalfa  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in 
Idaho  and  Washington,  a  section  from  which  some  of  our  best  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed  comes.  It  is,  therefore,  disquieting  in  that  it  raises 
the  possibility  of  a  spread  of  the  organism  to  the  com  belt  in  the 
older  territory  that  gets  much  clover  seed  from  that  region.  That 
particular  species  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  East.  It  is  doing 
serious  damage  in  particular  reclamation  projects  in  the  Northwest, 
however,  and  we  feel  that  this  is  the  time  to  go  after  it  and  head  it 
off  if  there  is  any  way  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  one  of  the  items  where  there  appears  to  be 
an  increase  in  traveling  expenses  that  Mr.  Wason  was  talking  about. 
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There  appears  to  be  an  increase  from  $84.44  in  1921  to  $4,600  in  1922. 
AVill  you  tell  us  what  was  the  occasion  of  that,  if  there  was  any  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  $84  year  was  an  indoor  year.  Much  more  ex- 
tensive field  work  is  contemplated  next  year. 

I'X)R   STUDYING   AND   TESTING   COMMERCIAL   SEEDS. 

• 

Mr.  ANDEReoN.  The  next  item  is  on  page  56,  for  studying  and  test- 
ing commercial  seeds. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This,  on  page  56  in  the  paragraph  for  studying  and 
testing  commercial  seeds,  includes  all  of  what  we  call  our  bureau 
pure  seed  work.  It  involves  the  collection,  testing,  and  determina- 
tion of  adulteration,  and  then  publishing  all  of  the  cases  of  adultera- 
tion as  authorized  by  the  language  of  the  paragraph. 

It  also  includes  the  enforcement  of  what  is  known  as  the  import 
seed  law  through  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tests  samples 
of  all  agricultural  seeds  that  reach  our  ports  of  entry.  These  samples 
are  taken  by  the  custom-house  oflBcers  under  our  general  stipulation 
as  to  methods  of  sampling  and  forwarded  to  the  department  for  de- 
termination of  purity  and  viability.  The  admission  of  the  seed  to 
the  country  depends  on  the  approval  by  the  department  of  the  import 
samples. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  those  seeds  have  to  be  sent  or  the  samples  have 
to  be  sent  to  Washington  now^ 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes:  in  the  main.  In  a  few  cases  where  thev  enter 
Pacific  coast  points  the  tests  are  made  at  the  cooperative  seed  testing 
laboratory'  that  we  maintain  in  California.  This  has  been  at  Berkeley 
in  cooperation  Avith  the  university  until  the  1st  of  January,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Sacramento  to  the  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture, w^hich,  under  a  new  State  law,  now  has  authority  in  California 
to  make  such  tests  to  determine  intrastate  questions. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  done  by  your  authorization  and  approval? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  import  samples  are  tested  by  our  joint  employee. 
In  so  ftu'  as  action  under  the  import  seed  law  is  involved,  we  control. 
In  so  far  as  intrastate  matters  are  concerned,  the  State  controls. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  this  examination  is  there  that  justi- 
fies the  placing  of  a  man  in  New  York? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  situation  there  is  this,  that  the  custom-house 
officers,  while  they  are  willing  to,  and,  I  think,  do,  the  best  they  can, 
take  the  samples  m  a  routine  way,  and  they  are  not  keen  on  the  prac- 
tices which  sometimes  are  followed  in  the  seed  trade.  We  are  not 
satisfied  that  we  always  get  samples  that  are  truly  representative  of 
the  shipments.  The  stove  piping  of  sacks  of  seeds  is  not  at  all  an 
unknown  art  where  seeds  of  high  prices  per  pound  are  involved. 
Shipments  are  sometimes  so  handled  that  there  can  be  a  scattering 
through  a  large  consignment  of  a  considerable  number  of  sacks  that 
are  actually  far  below  the  remainder  of  the  shipment  in  quality.  We 
feel  that  a  thorough  and  efficient  administration  of  the  import  seed 
law  requires  that  we  should  have  at  the  port  of  New  York  where  a 
large  propoilion,  I  should  say,  at  least,  three- fourths  of  these  seeds 
that  enter  the  United  States,  come,  a  man  who  is  experienced  and 
qualified  on  the  job  during  the  Avhole  period  of  the  unloading  and 
warehousing  and  handling  of  the  imports. 
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Mr.  Andebsok.  Would  this  man  be  a  sampler  or  a  tester  or  both  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  He  would  be  a  sampler;  an  experienced  seed  sam- 
pier  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  seed  and  of  the  practice  of  the  seed 
trade  to  function  effectively  there  as  the  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment, forwarding  here  for  the  complete  laboratory  test  the  samples 
that  ne  takes. 

Mr.  Andebson.  He  would  not  be  a  man  who  would  make  a  test 
himself  ?    This  is  a  sampling  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  this  is  a  sampling  proposition.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  extreme  importance  at  times  when  there  is  a  domestic 
shortaj^  of  clover  or  alfalfa  or  other  important  crop  seed  that  some- 
times brings  in  foreign  seed  in  floods  on  short  notice  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  samples  do  you  get  from  the  port  of 
New  York  in  the  course  of  a  year? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  will  have  to  ascertain  that.  The  importations 
that  the  samples  represent  sometimes  run  as  high  as  twenty  or 
twenty-five  million  pounds  of  even  a  single  type  of  seed  like  red 
clover,  sometimes  amounting  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity sown  on  American  farms.    See  statement  below : 

STATEMENT. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  seed-testing  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  received  and  examined  23,113  samples  of  seeds.  These  samples 
represent  both  vegetable  and  field  seeds  rceived  from  farmers,  seed  dalers,  and 
InTestigators  to  whom  reports  of  analyses  were  sent,  showing  the  presence  of 
weed  seeds  and  worthless  material,  or  germination,  or  both,  as  requested. 

The  total  number  of  importations  received  and  examined,  subject  to  the  seed 
Importation  act,  during  the  same  period  was  2,959. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  usually  come  in  sacks? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  come  in  sacks  always,  and  they  come  through 
various  ports  in  various  countries.  Certain  ports  make  a  business 
of  assembling  a  particular  kind  of  seed,  such  as  clover  seed,  from 
wherever  it  can  he  bought  throughout  the  world  and  then  forward- 
ing it  to  American  purchasers  without  indication  of  its  place  of 
Sowth  or  origin.  The  department  work  has  unquestionably  raised 
e  quality  of  our  imported  field  crop  seeds  decidedly,  judging  from 
the  smaller  percentage  of  consignments  that  had  to  be  rejected  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  in  comparison  with  tl\p  earlier  periods.  The 
present  law  and  methods,  I  will  say,  however,  are  not  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  American  farmer  in  some  of  the  very  important  features. 
For  example,  the  import  seed  law  makes  possible  the  exclusion  of 
seed  that  nas  bad  seed  in  it  or  anj  seed  that  does  not  come  up  ^o  a 
specified  rather  low  standard  of  viability.  This  is  60  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  red  clover. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  quite  generally  graded  down  to  that 
standard. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  one  possibility.  The  present  law  does  not 
enable  us  to  exclude  or  in  any  way  require  the  labeling  or  authenti- 
cation of  seed  that  comes  from  countries  which  are  so  much  warmer 
in  winter  than  our  red  clover  regions  that  the  seed  is  not  hardy 
enough  for  our  territory.  We  are  at  work  on  a  proposed  method 
which  we  shall  probably  be  ready  to  submit  to  Congress  for  con- 
sideration before  long  involving  a  method  of  authentication  which 
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will  be  effective  so  that  the  seed  in  a  sack  of  Italian  or  other  Mediter- 
ranean region  clover  seed  that  enters  the  United  States  could  be 
identified  later  either  in  toto  or  as  a  portion  of  a  blend.  The  proposal 
may  at  first  glance  seem  radical,  but  we  think  it  will  work  if  Congress 
authorizes  it. 

FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP  CEREALS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Page  57,  for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of 
cereals,  including  com  and  the  methods  of  cereal  production,  etc. 

Dr.  Tatlor.  Rage  57  is  the  subappropriation  under  which  our  in- 
vestigation and  improvement  of  the  cereals,  including  corn,  is  done 
and  the  investigation  of  methods  of  cereal  production  and  for  the 
study  and  control  of  cereal  diseases,  including  barberry  eradication, 
and  for  the  investigation  and  cultivation  of  flax  for  seed  purposes, 
including  a  study  of  flax  diseases  and  for  the  investigation  and  im- 
provement of  broom  corn  and  methods  of  broom-corn  production. 

The  language  of  the  subappropriation,  as  you  will  notice,  has  been 
somewhat  changed  in  an  effort  to  clarify  and  make  more  specific  the 
authority  that  it  gives. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $379,705.  This  is 
altogether  the  largest  research  activity  in  the  field  of  crop  plant  work 
done  by  the  department,  and  the  estimate  provides  an  increase  of 
$14,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  agronomic  work  in  addition  to 
a  similar  amount  now  devoted  to  cereal  disease  work  under  language 
which  is  stricken  out.  The  purpose  is  to  restore  the  agronomic 
phases  of  the  work  to  approximately  their  prewar  level. 

As  the  result  of  the  tense  emergency  that  developed  during  the^ 
war,  when  the  question  of  control  of  diseases  and  food  production 
was  uppermost  in  all  minds,  this  subappropriation  was  somewhat  dis- 
organized as  a  result  of  amendments  and  provisos  and  stipulations, 
some  of  which  originated  in  the  House  and  some  in  the  Senate,  so 
that  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  is  rather  lopsided  and  is  not  clear 
in  its  meaning.  We  have  endeavored  to  clarify  it  and  restore  what 
we  consider  the  necessary  balance  between  the  agronomic  experi- 
mentation features  and  the  pathological  features  that  affect  cereal 
crops.  As  is  noted  in  the  explanatory  paragraph,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1921  the  appropriation  for  this  item,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
set  aside  by  provisos  for  specific  investigations  was  50  per  cent,  de- 
creasing the  amount  from  $140,000  to  $112,000.  That  amount  was 
spared  from  what  is  necessary  to  carry  forward  agronomic  investi- 
gations. We  have  quite  a  group  of  cereal  experts  that  are  not  ex- 
celled, and  I  think  1  am  safe  in  saying  not  equaled  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  We  have  them  under  way,  but  lacking  certain  neces- 
sary field  facilities,  including  travel,  because  that  is  quite  an  im- 
portant item  involved  here,  we  would  like  to  restore  the  balance 
involved  here  and  add  $14,000  on  account  of  that. 

FOR    LOCATION    AND    DESTRUCTION    OF    BARBERRY    BUSHES.    ETC.,    FROM    WHICH    RUST 

SPORES   OKIOINATE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  do  vou  expect 
to  expend  this  next  year  on  barberry  extermination  work? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Substantially  $140,000  as  carried  for  the  present 
year. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  particular  item  usually  excites  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how  well  that  work  is  organ- 
ized and  how  far  it  has  progressed. 

Dr.  Tayloh.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Kellerman  if  he  will  outline  that 
briefly  to  the  committee? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  organization  is  cooperating 
with  the  different  States  concerned,  the  attempt  being  to  place  a 
State  leader  in  each  of  the  13  States  cooperating,  and  in  this  way 
bring  about  the  harmony  of  action  in  the  different  States.  The 
work  as  it  is  now  conducted  is  designed  to  clean  up  as  nearly  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so  the  different  areas,  in  the  spring 
wheat  areas  first,  but  gradually  extending  out  with  the  hope  of 
getting  the  entire  northern  belt  of  the  wheat  States  cleaned  within 
a  few  years ;  the  exact  time  that  that  will  take  we  have  not  tried  to 
determine.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  just  exactly  what  develop- 
ment you  want  me  to  outline  particularly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  express  it 
in;^lf. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  are  planning  a  campaign  of  education  to 
show  just  what  the  rust  means  and  what  kind  of  precautions  are 
necessary  in  conducting  a  thorough  eradication  campaign.  In  the 
beginning  it  was  shown  clearly  that  in  most  areas  that  found  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  the  barberry,  there  was  not  sufficient  care 
in  getting  rid  of  all  parts  of  the  plant  and  root.  Also  there  was 
difl^ulty  of  getting  rid  of  small  plants  and  bushes  in  pastures  and 
in  woodlots  where  they  were  not  likelv  to  be  seen,  and  yet  were 
potential  starters  of  rust  epidemics.  In  the  preliminary  cleaning 
m  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  the  State  thought  they  had  the  whole 
State  cleaned,  yet  upon  a  careful  survey  it  was  shown  that  there 
were  scattered  barberry  plants  practically  throughout  the  area. 
Most  intense  cleaning  up  is  the  ke3mote  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  cleaning  up  being  done  now?  Is  the  de- 
partment doing  it,  or  is  it  simply  supervising  it  or  what? 

Dr.  Keller^ian.  The  department  is  supervising  it,  not  doing  the 
digging.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  department's  man  would 
refuse  to  dig  out  a  barberry  if  he  finds  it  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it, 
but  the  campaign  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  State.  The 
department's  mfn  are  primarily  organizers  ani  te^achers  and  super- 
visors.  They  will  aid  in  eradication  work  both  to  show  how  it 
should  be  done  and  in  the  scouting  work  and  even  personally  han- 
dling the  eradication  work  when  that  is  the  most  efficient  way  of 
getting  it  done,  but  in  general  the  department's  men  act  as  teachers 
and  advisers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  men  have  you  in  this  work  now  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  would  show  in  a  general  way  in  the  Budget. 
I  think  the  barberry  scouts  are  not  separated  out,  but  it  would  be 
possible — the  21  agents  we  have  down  nere  are  all  barberry  agents, 
so  that  in  ^neral  I  think  we  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  we  have 
somewhere  m  the  neighborhood  of  30  people. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  I  could  present  a  little  clearer  what  the  chair- 
man is  trying  to  get  at  than  you  have.  In  the  beginning,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  supposed  that  practically  all  the  ban>erries  were  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  first  work  was  to  go  over  the  States  and  get 
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them  out  of  the  towns  and  cities.  That  work  has  been  completely 
done  for  the  entire  area  of  the  11  or  13  States  in  that  region.  For  that 
particular  region,  in  North  Dakota,  they  thought  they  were  done 
and  found  the  rust  again,  and  then  they  began  again  and  found  that 
there  had  been  many  barberries  found  on  the  farms,  and  then  they 
took  up  the  work  of  cleaning  up  the  barberries  on  the  farms.  That 
came  very  largely  through  my  insistance.  That  work  was  done  so  as 
to  bring  the  areas  together ;  the  area  in  southeast  South  Dakota,  north- 
west Iowa,  northeast  Nebraska,  and  southwest  Minnesota.  Those  are 
the  four  States  working  together  on  cleaning  up  an  area  that  will  be 
entirely  clear  of  barberry.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  another  area 
that  we  are  working  on  comprised  of  areas  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  northwestern  Ohio,  northeastern  Indiana,  and  southern 
Michigan.  First  we  are  making  the  cities  clean  up ;  next  we  are  mak- 
ing the  farms  clean  up  the  areas,  and  it  has  progressed  far  enough  so 
that  we  have  an  area  in  there  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota  that  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  State,  and  each  year  that  area 
will  be  added  to. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  sale  of  the  kind  of  barberry  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  rust  disease  being  stopped  at  the  source  so  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  more  of  this  trouble? 

Dr.  KiiLLERMAN.  The  National  Nurserymen's  Association  has 
agreed  to  stop  the  sale  of  it  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  all  the  Stat^  where  the  work  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  a  barberry? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  a  little  berry  that  grows  on  a  bush.  If  you  will 
notice  as  you  go  down  the  hill  around  the  comer  down  here  near  the 
Capitol,  you  will  find  a  little  bush  that  has  a  little  red  berry  on  it. 
That  is  the  Japanese  barberry  and  is  harmless.  The  one  that  does  the 
harm  is  the  European  barberry. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  it  any  other  common  name  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No.    Barberry  is  the  common  name. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  rust  usually  come  from  anything  else,  such  as 
climatic  conditions? 

Dr.  Kbllbrman.  No.  Rust  epidemics  start  from  those  plants;  in 
this  western  region  the  spores  can  not  live  through  the  winter  except 
on  these  bushes.  Rust  epidemics  will  not  be  serious  if  weather  con- 
ditions are  not  right.    It  can  not  start  except  from  barberry  plants. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  the  barberry  was  completely  destroyed  in  my 
State,  would  that  section  of  country  be  free  from  rust  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  would  not.  Your  section  is 
far  enough  south,  so  that  the  rust  will  live  over  winter.  The  spores 
can  start  from  certain  grasses  in  the  South.  But  after  jrou  get  north 
of  the  frost  line  the  spores  are  more  and  more  often  killed.  When 
you  get  north  into  the  States  that  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
area  of  the  country  it  is  seldom  the  spores  will  live  over  winter. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  presents  a  proposition  where  you  can  com- 
pletely eradicate  it  in  the  northern  climate  when  you  would  not 
eradicate  it  in  the  southern  climate. 

Dr.  Keller3ian.  Yes.  With  reference  to  a  question  here  of  the 
progress  of  the  work,  I  think  the  statement  may  be  made  that  the 
work  of  the  resurvey  is  about  one-third  done. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  mean  bv  resurvey  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
surveyed,  but  you  mean  by  that  that  it  nas  been  cleaned  out? 
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Dr.  K£LLERMAN.  Yes,  sir.  The  word  "  survey  "  means  there  that  it 
is  cleaned  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Usually  the  word  "  survey  "  means  that  it  has  been 
looked  at  and  nothing  done. 

Dr.  Kyjj.FyMAN.  It  does  not  mean  that  here. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  L#et  me  make  this  statement:  The  appropriation 
is  supposed  to  be  larger  than  ever  before.  Will  you  prepare  a  short, 
concise  statement  how  much  damage  has  been  done  by  this  disease  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Those  have  been  made  in  earlier  hearings,  Mr. 
Buchanan.    We  hope  the  complete  epidemics  are  done  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  about  this  item,  and 
since  that  statement  was  made  in  the  former  hearing  there  are  many 
new  Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  mean  a  long  statement,  but  just 
a  little,  short  statement. 

Dr.  JV£LLERMAN.  Twenty  million  bushels  is  probably  the  heaviest 
loss  in  any  one  year  in  the  spring-wheat  area.  I  can  give  you  a 
statement  of  the  properties  surveyed  and  the  number  of  bushels 
destroyed  if  you  want  them. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  could  furnish  you  with  a  statement  boiled  down 
that  would  cover  this  barberry  eradication,  first,  what  the  damage 
has  been  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  correct,  and  second,  how  far 
we  have  got  in  the  clean  up  of  the  territory  where  the  damage  was 
done.  We  could  boil  that  down  to  a  compact  statement  in  the  record 
if  you  would  care  for  that.    The  statement  follows : 

PBOGBESS  OF  THE  BARBERRY  ERADICATION  CAMPAIGN. 

The  campaign  for  barberry  eradication  in  cooperation  with  the  13  north- 
oentral  wheat-growing  States,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming,  begun  in  the  spring  of  1918,  has  now  completed  its  fourth  year. 
Results  for  1921  and  for  the  four-year  period  follow: 

In  1921,  all  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  farm-to-farm  survey,  although 
a  resurvey  of  cities  and  villages  in  the  coimties  covered  was  carried  on  at  the 
same  time.  An  area  equivalent  to  about  142  counties  was  completed.  Of  these, 
23  counties  in  Minnesota  were  surveyed  on  funds  furnished  by  that  State.  On 
5,053  proi)erties  165,662  bushes  were  located.  Of  these,  100,659  were  escaped 
boshes  on  553  properties.  A  total  of  199,647  bushes  was  removed  from  6,317 
propertlea  In  the  resurvey,  21,956  sprouts  were  found  and  eradicated,  and 
numerous  seedlings  also  were  found. 

Investigations  have  been  started  which  it  is  hoped  will  give  us  a  successful 
method  of  eradicating  both  mature  bushes  and  seedlings  by  chemical  means. 
Mature  bushes,  both  with  the  tops  of  the  bushes  remaining  and  the  tops  re^ 
moved,  are  being  treated  with  various  oils,  poisonous  chemicals,  and  chemicals 
that  give  off  destructive  gases.  Investigation  is  under  way  to  find  a  gas- 
producing  chemical  that  may  be  lnserte<l  into  the  ground  among  the  roots  to 
cause  immediate  and  complete  destruction.  Seedlings  and  sprouts  are  being 
Bprnyed  with  chemicals  that  will  cause  them  to  wither  and  die  immeiliately. 
This  work  is  being  pu.shed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

During  the  four  years  from  April  1,  1918,  to  January  31,  1921,  almost  all 
cities,  towns,  -and  villages  In  the  13  States  of  the  eradication  area  were  sur- 
veyed. All  rural  work  is  completed  in  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  An 
area  of  approximately  321  counties  was  covered  in  the  original  survey.  Resur- 
veys  were  made  in  a  portion  of  these  counties  only.  Every  property  on  which 
barberries  were  found  will  need  to  be  resurvey ed  next  year.  A  total  of  5,619,971 
i)ushes  was  located  on  49,926  properties.  Of  these,  3.295.185  were  escai)ed 
bushes  on  2,362  properties.  A  total  of  4,443,826  bushes  was  removed  from 
4rv584  properties.  Of  the  1,176,145  bushes  remaining  on  4,362  properties,  about 
1,000,000  are  escape<l  bushes,  most  of  which  are  not  18  Inches  In  height  on 
three  large  escaped  areas  in  Wisconsin.  These  results  Include  10,000  bushes 
found  and  removed  from  20  properties  In  cities  and  towns  in  North  Dakota  in 
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1917,  which  have  not  been  included  in  previous  reports.  This  work  was  done 
on  State  appropriations. 

Table  1  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  by  States  for  the  period  January  1 
to  December  31,  1921. 

Table  2  shows  the  results,  by  States,  for  the  four-year  period,  April  1,  1918, 
to  December  31,  1921. 

The  large  map  accompanying  this  r^sum^  shows  in  black  the  areas  that  have 
been  completed  in  city  and  village  surveys.  The  area  which  has  been  dotted  is 
thinly  settled  and  probably  has  very  few  barberries.  In  the  area  cross-hatched 
one  way  the  cities  and  towns  have  been  surveyed,  but  the  farm-to-farm  survey 
must  be  carefully  made.  The  portion  of  this  colored  red  indicates  the  area 
that  we  hope  to  cover  during  the  field  season  of  1922.  The  portion  colored 
green  indicates  the  area  that  we  hope  to  cover  during  the  field  season  of  1923. 

Resurveys  are  necessary  over  the  entire  black  area  and  over  the  areas  added 
annually  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  bushes  located  have  bemi  carefully  removed 
and  that  no  sprouts  or  seedlings  shall  remain.  With  our  present  methods  of 
eradication  two  and  three  inspections  are  necessary.  We  have  hopes  that 
chemical  eradication  will  obviate  some  of  this  resurvey  work. 

Table  1. — Data  ahoicinff  results  obtained  in  the  barberry  eradication  campaign 

from  Jan.  1  to  Dec,  SI,  1921. 


] 

Clamber  of  pr(q)erties  having  bushes — 

state. 

Inrities 
and  towns. 

In  country. 

Total  proi>- 

Cleared  Of 

Escaped. 

ToUl. 

erties. 

bushes. 

Colondn 

31 

1,264 

55 

18 

288 

56 

43 

31 

804 

9 

147 

4 

0 
153 
36 
33 
62 
33 
12 
1 

24 

32 

158 

52 
478 
119 
107 
256 
211 
162 

55 

229 

145 

398 

6 

83 
1,742 
174 
215 
544 
267 
206 

86 

1,063 

154 

540 

10 

9& 

Illtnoi"  

1,475 

'166 

lows .. .  ................................... 

770 

Michigan . .     

6M 

Minnesota 

m 

Ne?)raska 

SIS 

North  Dalcota 

81 

Ohio 

i,m 

South  Dakota 

119 

Wufconstn 

665 

WyommF 

10 

Total 

2,7fi0 

583 

2.308  1           5.QS3 

6,317 

State. 


Colorado 

lUlnoto 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total.... 


Number  of  busies. 


In  cities 
and  towns. 


607 

12,885 

263 

54 

3,400 

630 

296 

298 

3,360 

AW 

1,201 
14 


23,266 


In  country. 


Escaped. 


14 

28,434 

1,732 

2,943 

18,217 

2,641 

2,384 

150 

4,565 

5,168 

39,411 


Total. 


299 

33,208 
2,312 
7,073 

28,220 
7,143 
6,281 
1,925 
5,645 
9,550 

40,719 
26 


100,650 


142,396 


In  both  cities  and 
country. 


Pound. 


906 

46,038 
2,675 
7,127 

31,629 
7,778 
6,5n 
2,223 
9,005 
9,849 

41,930 
40 


165,662 


Removed. 


1,212 
31,080 

2,424 
11,937 
27,602 

8,022 
14,741 

2,223 
25,475 

8,803 

65,628 

550 


199,647 


8prout« 

found  and 

removed 

in  the 

resurvey. 
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Table  2. — Data  nhoiring  rcHnlts  obtained  in  the  barberry  era4lieation  campaign 

from  Apr.  1,  1918,  to  Dee.  SI,  1921. 


9tate. 


Gokrado 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

WeMean 

HofKana 

>Miraaka 

North  Dakota  i 

Obio 

South  Dakota. 

Wiaoonsin 

Wyoming 

Total.... 


N  timber  of  properties  having  boshes— 


In  cities 
and  towns. 


1,499 
7,724 
3,136 
ft,  684 
3,«74 
2,778 

152 
2,978 

474 
4,<m 

381 

5,927 

74 


40,171 


In  country. 


Escaped. 


19 

346 

55 

206 

906 

215 

1 

17 

1 

65 

65 

467 

1 


2,362 


Total. 


97 

794 

472 

1,016 

3,625 

1,001 

43 

265 

145 

555 

280 

1,440 

13 


9,755 


Total  prop- 
erties. 


1,596 
8,518 
3,606 
7,700 
7,499 
3,779 

195 
3,243 

619 
5,045 

670 

7,367 

87 


40,096 


State. 


Cokvado 

njjfWp 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Mlcfaigao. 

Minn«Ki(a 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  DakoUt 

Ohio 

Sooth  DakoU.. 

Wiaoonsin 

Wycwning 

Total.... 


Number  of  bushes. 


In  cities 
and  towns. 


19, 172 
92,500 
75,288 

642,544 
39,360 

588,734 

6,577 

71,296 

14,080 

197,120 
22,223 

276,673 
3,946 


2,049,513 


In  country. 


Escaped. 


1,411 
25,035 

4,173 
32,216 
76,960 
53,509 

3,185 

150 

19,774 

14,407 

3,063,763 

1 


3,295,185 


Total. 


3,376 

42,289 

12,446 

80,196 

131,916 

152,574 

2,105 

12„338 

3,035 

25,747 

23,812 

3,071,430 

194 


3,570,458 


In  both  cities  and 
country. 


Found. 


22,548 

134,789 

87,734 

731,740 

171,276 

741,308 

8,682 

83,634 

17, 115 

222,867 

46,035 

3,348,103 

4,140 


5,619,971 


Removed. 


22,457 

114,897 

86,342 

731,545 

119,878 

741,087 

8,671 

82,934 

17,115 

199,367 

38,908 

2,279,583 

1,042 


4,443,826 


Cleared  of 
bushes. 


1,593 
7,773 
3,574 
7,603 
5,566 
3,737 

194 
2,907 

619 
4,318 

576 

6,980 

54 


45,584 


Sprouts 

found  and 

removed 

in  the 
resurvey. 


3,226 
2,336 
2,460 
6,502 

189 

15,427 

4,515 

3,276 

491 

2,281 

1,568 

13,086 

240 


55,507 


>  The  resultj}  for  North  Dakota  include  10,000  bushes  found  and  removed  from  20  properties  in  cities 
and  towns  in  1917  which  have  not  been  included  in  previous  reports. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CONTBOL  OF  RUST. 


Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  still  spending  $50,000  on  the  investigation 
of  control  of  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Apj)roximately  that ;  yes.  We  have  been  spend- 
ing  that  sum  for  a  considerable  time,  Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  we  would  like  to  reduce  slightly  in  connection  with  the 
regrouping  of  our  work  as  provided  in  this  paragraph.  The  patho- 
logical work  has  grown  steadily.  The  agronomic  work  has  not  kept 
pace  with  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  use  the  word  agronomic.  In  a  general  way^ 
I  think  that  we  all  understand  what  it  means,  but  I  think  if  you  put 
it  in  different  language  we  will  get  it  a  little  better. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Perhaps  this  will  help.  Agronomy  is  a  part  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  that  part  of  agriculture  which  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment  and  culture  and  growth  and  production  of  cultivated  ecenomic 
plants  in  distinction  from  agriculture  itself,  which  includes  live 
stock  and  the  various  other  features  than  the  mere  growth  and  cul- 
tivation of  plants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  include  any  disease  work  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ?    It  is  very  largely  cultural  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Any  breeding? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Agronomic  work  covers  all  the  breeding  and  improve- 
ment of  varieties,  improvements  in  cultural  m^ethods,  whether  those 
relate  to  tillage  or  to  fertilizers,  or  to  handling  in  any  way ;  to  proper 
rotations,  to  the  interrelation  of  grain  crops  to  clover  or  any  other 
crops  that  may  be  grown  in  a  rotation.  It  is  the  plant  side  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Everything  that  occurs  in  the  field? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  pathology  covers  the  diseases  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  bureau  which  Dr.  Taylor  is  presenting  here,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  contains  one-half  of  tne  departments  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  ought  to  have.  It  contains  horticulture, 
agronomy,  plant  diseases,  plant  pathology,  plant  bacteriology,  soil 
bacteriology,  botany,  all  in  one  department  here,  and  this  single 
item  covers  the  entire  subject  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  and  then  some.  Incidentally,  1  might  say  that  this 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  handles  over  one-fourth  of  the  research 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  have  17  bureaus,  and 
over  one-fourth  of  our  work  is  in  this  bureau  in  research  lines. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Dr.  Kellerman,  will  you.  discuss  this  next  item  which 
is  closely  related  to  this,  on  page  59? 

FOR  INVESTIGATION  OF  FL\G  SMI  T  OF  WHEAT,  TAKE-ALL,  ETC.,  AND  OTHER 

DISEASES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  item  on  page  59,  which  is  an  item  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
existence  in  the  United  States  of  flag  smut  of  wheat,  take-all,  and 
other  destructive  soil  and  seed  infecting  diseases  of  wheat  and  of 
other  cereals. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  You  will  remember  that  item  was  brought  into 
the  appropriation  act  because  of  the  grave  danger  attending  the 
appearance  in  the  United  States  of  two  serious  diseases,  the  take-all 
disease  and  the  flag-smut  disease,  both  apparently  introduced  from 
Australia.  Careful  field  studies  have  shown  that  neither  of  these 
diseases  is  widely  spread,  and  we  are  accordingly  recommending  re- 
duction in  the  appropriation.  The  only  serious  area  of  infection  at 
the  present  time  is  the  area  in  Illinois  near  St.  Louis,  where  the  flag 
smut  appears  to  be  established  in  Madison  County. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  that  attack? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  attacks  wheat.  It  is  a  destructive  head  Smu^ 
of  wheat.  If  it  can  not  be  checked  it  is  likely  to  spread  and  become 
a  serious  problem  throughout  the  Middle  West  wheat  belt.  Accord- 
ingly, in  cooperation  with  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
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we  are  maintaining  a  very  strict  supervision  over  the  farms  in  the 
district  and  a  safety  zone  around  the  district  believed  to  be  infected. 
All  of  the  thrashing  machines  that  are  taken  in  there,  for  example, 
are  used  last  in  the  infected  region  and  are  carefully  sterilized  with 
formaldehyde  before  the^  are  moved  off  from  any  infected  farm; 
all  wagons  used  for  hauling  are  sterilized.  The  wheat  is  also  fumi- 
gated at  the  separator  so  that  the  wheat  when  moved  from  out  of 
that  region  is  believed  to  be  free  of  any  living  spores.  In  addition 
the  smut  straw  is  held  under  strict  quarantine,  ^rracticallv  all  of  it 
is  burned.  . 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  a  considerable  wheat-growing  section? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  an  area  of  large  yield  per  acre.     While 
the  totals  do  not  look  very  large,  the  yields  run  very  high,  and  it  is 
about  the  only  good  cash  crop  for  that  region.    For  that  reason  it  is 
almost  impossiole  to  get  rid  of  that  crop  entirely. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  About  what  is  the  acreage  of  that  region? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  Well,  it  is  •an  area  of  about  10  square  milea,  a 
little  over  6,000  acres. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  Mississippi  River  bottom-land  district,  a  little 
above  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  side. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  has  not  spread,  so  far  as  you  know,  out  of  this 
particular  section? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  one  spread  this  year.  Just  south  of  the 
county  line  is  where  the  new  fields  have  been  found  infested. 

Whether  those  were  infested  previously  and  just  discovered,  or 
whether  they  were  infested  for  the  first  time  this  year,  we  have  not 
discovered,  but  it  is  believed  the  spread  came  through  the  high  water 
of  this  past  year,  so  that  so  far  as  we  know  the  infested  area  is 
entirely  under  control.  The  present  plan  of  quarantine  is  believed 
to  be  as  much  as  could  be  put  into  operation,  and  accordingly  the 
present  fund  for  cooperative  work  in  Illinois  is  believed  to  tS  satis- 
factory. 

The  take-all  disease,  fortunately,  is  not  only  extremely  small  in 
amount,  but  even  in  the  areas  where  it  was  first  found  it  appears 
to  be  on  the  wane  rather  than  on  the  increase,  and  we  are  not  par- 
ticularly worried  about  that  disease. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  not  as  much  damage  by  that  disease  as 
the  name  indicates? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  believe  not,  although  we  are  not  sure  that 
under  some  climatic  conditions  it  might  not  take  all  the  crop  as  it 
apparently  does  at  times  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  were  to  stop  planting  wheat  for  one  year,  would 
it  eliminate  the  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  Istop  more 
than  one  season.  If  it  were  one  season  only,  we  believe  possibly  we 
would  be  able  to  get  the  cooperation  of  all  the  planters;  and  we 
believe  that  if  we  had  the  guaranty  that  we  had  all  of  the  area 
entirely  within  our  quarantine  lines  that  we  could  get  sufficient 
backing  to  eliminate  wheat  growing  there,  anyway.  But  there  is 
a  chance  that  we  have  not  got  the  outside  borders  of  the  infected 
wheat-growing  area,  and  because  of  the  very  heavy  loss  of  prohibit- 
ing wheat  growing  in  this  area  without  being  able  to  eradicate  it — — 
Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in 
the  situation  through  the  development  of  resistant  varieties? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  what  we  are  working  on  now.  We  have 
found  many  varieties  for  this  region  that  are  quite  resistant  to  flag 
smut.    They  are  not  quite  immune,  but  almost  entirely  imnrane. 

They  are  requiring  the  growing  of  these  resistant  varieties  in 
this  region.  We  hope  by  growing  only  resistant  varieties  that  we 
will  get  rid  of  that  disease  without  any  great  loss  to  the  people 
concerned. 

INVESTIGATION   AND    IMPROVEMENT  OF   TOBACCO,  ETC. 

• 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  60,  for  the  investigation 
and  the  improvement  of  tobacco  and  the  methods  of  tobacco  produc- 
tion and  handling. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  covers  all  the  work  done  on  tobacco  production. 
There  is  no  change  recommended  regarding  the  ajppropriation.  The 
work  is  proceeding  productively  and  satisfactorily  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  with  which  we  are  working,  which  include  ^fViscon- 
sin,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  the  present  appropriation  with  close  economy  will 
carry  it. 

Mr.  Ajsderqov.  I  think  that  there  was  an  increase  last  year  that 
was  to  be  devoted  to  some  investigations  of  tobacco-sick  soil  in  Con- 
necticut and  some  new  situation  in  Georgia,  I  believe  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  work  in  Georgia  was  started  in  the  new  fire- 
cured  tobacco  district  of  south  Georgia,  which  centers  around  Tiftou. 
In  that  we  have  begun  since  the  1st  of  July  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  a  line  of  tobacco  experimentations  similar  to  that  which  hns 
been  very  successful  in  the  older  eastern  tobacco  territory.  The 
tobacco  crop  is  so  sentitive  to  the  character  of  fertilizer  used  and 
has  proven  so  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  those  crops  that  grow  in  the 
rotation  just  ahead  of  it  as  affecting  its  yield  and  its  burn  and  aroma 
and  other  qualities  that  money  is  paid  for,  that  systematic,  rather 
prolonged  crop  rotation  experiments  are  necessary  to  determine  how 
to  maintain  a  permanent  tobacco  production.  The  reputation  that 
tobacco  has  acquired  as  a  soil-exhausting  crop  is  to  a  certain  extent 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  grown  in  many  sections  almost  con- 
tinuously year  after  year  on  the  same  soil,  applying  commercial 
fertilizer  to  replenish  the  plant  food  that  the  crop  requires.  Now, 
that  apparently  was  because  the  tobacco  growers  found  so  much 
trouble  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  rotation  crops  in  their 
tobacco  fields,  certain  crops  having  such  a  bad  effect  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tobacco,  that  it  has  required  a  very  comprehensive  and 
thorough-going  agronomic  test  before  recommended  rotations  could 
be  developed.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  maintained,  in  a  region  that  is  favorable  for  tobacco 
and  a  soil  that  is  suitable  for  tobacco,  a  permanent  tobacco  industry 
in  which  other  crops  shall  play  a  part  and  the  yields  of  the  other 
crops  be  materially  increased  over  their  yields  as  ordinarily  grown. 

But  if  a  tobacco-damaging  crop,  even  though  it  may  be  a  soil-im- 

S roving  crop,  be  introduced  in  the  rotation,  such,  as  for  instance, 
airy  vetch  (which  is  a  cover  crop  that  is  one  of  the  best  for  green 
manuring  and  furnishing  the  nitrogen),  is  introduced  in  rotation 
the  effect  upon  the  leaf  of  the  next  succeeding  tobacco  crop  is  dis- 
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astrous.  So  that  in  the  new  south  Georgia  district,  which  has  devel- 
oped practically  entirely  within  the  paSt  six  or  eight  years,  we  ai-o 
undertaking  now  the  same  sort  of  work  that  has  feen  so  helpful  in 
the  older  territory. 

BREEDING     AND     PH8IOLOGICAL     STUDY     OF     ALKALI -RESISTANT     AND 

DROUGHT-RESISTANT  CROPS. 

Our  next  subappropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  on  page  61,  for  the 
breeding  and  physiological  study  of  alkali-resistant  and  drought- 
resistant  crops.  No  increase  is  asked  in  this  item.  The  work  is 
applicable  almost  entirely  to  the  arid  West  and  especially  the  South- 
west, where,  under  irrigation  agriculture,  alkali  irequently  becomes 
the  limiting  factor  in  the  agricultural  use  of  the  land.  The  ex- 
perience of  man  in  the  use  of  water  in  arid  regions  since  he  began 
to  irrigate  in  the  Old  World  has  not  yet  developed  any  sure  method 
of  preventing  nor  any  certain  cure  for  alkali  trouble  where  there 
is  seepa^  from  higher  lands  that  contain  alkali.  The  work  done 
under  this  paragraph  is,  in  the  main,  directed  at  locating  crops  that 
will  endure  some  alkali  and  then  the  improvement  of  these  to  the 
possible  limit  of  their  efficiency  as  economic  crops. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  thus  far  that  has  come  out  of  this 
is  the  Pima  variety  of  Egyptian  cotton,  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley.  This  resulted,  first,  from  the  introduction 
of  seed  from  Egypt  of  what  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  their  best 
cotton,  and  which  endured  more  alkali  than  most  of  the  crops  that 
can  be  grown  in  the  Southwest.  Then  the  development  by  careful, 
patient,  continued  selection  methods  of  the  pure  strain,  and  then 
the  increase  of  that  strain  to  a  quantity  which  made  it  practical  to 
start  commercial  production  in  a  restricted  area  within  which  the 
farmers  agreed  to  plant  nothing  else.  Out  of  this  ^rew  quickly  an 
effective  marketing  organization,  which  made  possible  the  classing 
and  selling  by  the  producers  themselves  direct  to  the  spinners,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  who  want  that  type  of  cotton  and  were  in 
position  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  500-pound  bales  did  they  produce? 

Dr.  TayijOR.  The  production  in  1920  of  the  Pima  ^cotton  was  ap- 
proximately 90,000  bales.  The  crop  for  1921,  on  an  acreage  very 
materially  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  adverse  price  and  market 
conditions,  is  estimated  at  35,000  bales.  This  is  our  only  Egyptian 
type  cotton  production  in  this  country.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  it  is  taken  by  the  automobile  tire  fabric  and  cord  manufacturers. 
In  fact,  certain  of  the  manufacturers  have  bought  and  developed 
plantations  of  their  own  in  brder  to  get  a  considerable  supply  of 
their  own  raising. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  recall  the  length  of  the  staple  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  An  inch  and  three-eighths  to  an  inch  and  one-half. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  long  staple,  big  boll  cotton  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  as  long  as  the  Egyptian. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  investigate  to  find  out 
why  invariably  all  long-staple  cotton  has  little  bolls  ? 

Dr.  Keixerman.  These  are  not  little  bolls.  They  are  the  Egyptian 
bolls.  The  Acala  boll  is  larger  than  that.  The  Acala  cotton  will 
run  a  full  quarter. 
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Mr.  Lek.  Is  that  an  upland  cotton  ? 

Dr.  Kkllerman.  That  is  an  upland  cotton  and  that  is  a  large 
boll  cotton  and  will  run  a  very  large  yield. 

Dr.  Tayu)R.  That  is  being  very  heavily  planted  now  in  poitions 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BvcHANAN.  And  Mississippi,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  less  in  Mississippi.  Both  Acala  and  Dui"ango 
were  devel()|)ed  from  introductions  made  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  original  stocks  w^ere  picked  up  in  Mexico,  where  they 
had  l)een  grown  apparently  for  an  mdefinite  time  under  conditions 
that  were  very  primitive. 

m 

FOR   SUGAR   ri^XT   iXVFATlCiATIOXS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  62  and  is  for  sugar  plant 
investigations,  including  studies  of  diseases  and  the  improvement 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugar-beet  seed. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Our  appropriation  for  sugar  plant  investigation  in- 
cluding a  variety  of  diseases  and  of  sugar  beet  seed  production  is 
under  this  paragraph.  This  is  the  paragraph  under  which  all  the 
sugar  production  work,  including  the  investigation  of  the  diseases 
that  trouble  both  beets  and  cane,  is  conducted.  The  estimate  pro- 
vides no  change  in  comparison  with  the  present  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  a  method  been  develoi)ed  so  that  you  can  pro- 
duce sugar  beet  seed  here  now^  satisfactorily? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Sugar  beet  seed  under  pressure  of  war  neces- 
sity was  grown  by  several  of  the  large  sugar  companies,  of  satisfac- 
tory quality  and  wnth  fair  yields  of  seed  per  acre.  Under  the  con- 
ditions that  obtained  it  cost  more  per  pound  than  imported  seed 
could  be  obtained  for.  Previous  to  the  w^ar  our  whole  supply  of 
sugar  beet  seed  had  been  imported  largely  from  (iermany  and  Aus- 
tria, though  some  of  the  so-called  (lerman  seed  was  grown  in  Kus- 
sia  and  controlled  by  (lerman  shippers.  The  slumj)  in  the  sugar  sit- 
uation which  occurred  a  year  ago  troubled  the  companies  so  much 
that  the  largest  beet  seed  production  activity  that  had  been  under- 
taken has  been  abandoned,  except  to  maintain  a  sort  of  little  work- 
ing nucleus  against  the  possibility  of  some  future  expansion  need. 
^Ve  are  carrying  forward  our  pure  strain  isolation  and  breeding 
work  in  the  expectation  that  the  day  will  come  and  that  not  long 
hence  when  our  sugar  industry  will  find  it  practicable  and  de.sirable 
to  ijrow  its  own  seed.  They  are  suffering  just  now  from  depending 
on  imported  seed  last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
imported  sugar  beet  seed  when  grown  in  the  beet  fields  w^as  found 
to  be  mixed  with  mangel-wurzel  or  stock  beet  seed,  the  roots  from 
which  do  not  produce  sugar.  One  company  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain district  estimates  its  loss  this  year  due  to  that  fact  alone  at 
$200,000.  The  company  having  furnished  the  seed  to  the  farmers, 
was  bound  to  take  back  the  whole  crop  at  sugar  beet  prices.  They 
could  not  use  the  stock  beets  for  sugar  production,  and  they  were, 
accordingly,  fed  to  the  stock  or  wasted. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  in  1922  we  have  now  growing  in 
Florida  at  a  place  where  we  have  been  doing  some  of  our  breeding 
work,  the  first  (me  in  Florida  and  the  second  one  in  Michigan  or 
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Colorado — we  are- testing  this  year  in  the  open  field  samples  of  im- 
IK>rt€d  sug:ar  beet  seed  in  the  expectation  that  before  the  first  of 
April  we  can  distinguish  between  the  stock  beets  and  the  sugar  beets 
in  those  crops.  The  sugar  factories  will  then  be  notified  as  to  which 
lots  of  seeds  are  mixed,  and  can  thus  avoid  the  use  of  the  contami- 
nated lots. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Can  we  not  raise  sugar  beet  seed  in  this  country? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  can,  but  at  a  higher  cost  than  they  can  be  im- 
ported. We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  will  eventually  grow 
our  own  sugar-beet  seed.  We  are  continuing  our  work  to  locate  the 
strains  that  produce  the  highest  yield  of  sugar  and  those  resistant  to 
leaf  diseases.  After  a  while  our  beet-sugar  growers  will  find  it 
practical  and  desirable  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  the  production 
of  beet  seed.  It  is  work  that  can  not  be  deferred  if  we  are  going  to 
be  ready  when  the  right  economic  condition  arises.  We  need  to  be 
doing  this  work  now,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  in  position  to 
carry  it  along. 

Mr.  Leb.  Are  you  investigating  the  ribbon-cane  situation? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes.  There  are  some  very  interesting  develop- 
ments there  in  the  sugar-cane  end  of  the  field.  A  variety  of  cane 
yielding  good  tonnage  and  good  quality  of  sirup,  such  as  is  produced 
commercially  in  Georgia  and  Florida  on  an  increasingly  large  scale. 
Upon  investigation  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  completely  im- 
mune to  the  Mosaic  disease,  which  is  a  pest  that  got  in  irom  some- 
where prior  to  the  war.  The  "  Cayana  10,"  a  cane  which  the  depart- 
ment got  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  is  proving  resistant  to  the  disease  and 
satisfactory  in  every  respect  for  sirup  production. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  notice  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  keeping  of 
sirup. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  methods  of  production  have  been  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  it  should  make  possible,  as  they  are  put 
into  effect  through  cooperative  milling  or  other  larger  unit  produc- 
tion, a  more  uniform  keeping  quality  of  sirup. 

FOR  INVESTIGATION,  ETC.,  OF  WILD  PLANTS  AND  GRAZING  LANDS,  ETC. 

The  next  item  on  page  63,  for  investigation,  improvement,  and 
utilization  of  wild  plants  and  grazing  lan£,  and  for  determining  the 
distribution  of  weeds  and  means  of  their  control  is  a  paragraph 
which  covers  the  economic  botany  work  of  the  bureau,  as  well  as  the 
closer  study  of  the  life  history  of  those  plants  which  have  become 
or  threaten  to  become  troublesome  weeds.  The  blueberry  improve- 
ment work  is  developing  some  very  interesting  and  promising  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  variety  improvement,  methods  of  tillage,  etc. 
There  is  not  any  change  in  authority  or  amount  of  this  appropriation. 

in\t:stioation  and  improvement  of  methods  of  crop  iroduction 

under  dry  land  conditions. 

On  page  64  is  the  item  for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of 
methods  of  crop  production  under  subhumid,  semiarid,  or  dry  land 
conditions.  This  subappropriation  is  the  one  under  which  the  dry 
farming  investigational  work  of  the  department  is  conducted.    The 
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field  stations  are  located  entirely  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  reaching- 
from  the  Canadian  to  practically  the  Mexican  border,  and  starting- 
roughly  at  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  longitude  and  extending 
westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  at  the  5,000- foot  contour. 

These  are  cooperative  with  the  States  in  which  the  field  stations 
are  located,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  dry- fanning  work 
of  the  States  of  that  region  hooks  into  this  so  that  there  is  a  single 
purpose  line  of  experimentation  under  way  from  North  to  South 
down  that  whole  area.  It  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  testing  of 
tillage  methods,  testing  of  rotation  crops;  and  more  recently  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  certain  placec?^ 
live-stock  work  looking  toward  the  profitable  utilization  of  such 
crops  as  prove  safe  to  plant  and  are  fairly  sure  to  produce.  We  ask 
this  year  $6,000  additional  to  the  *current  appropriation  to  cover 
certain  upkeep  items,  including  repairs  to  buildmgs  and  replacement 
of  equipment^  which  have  not  been  possible  during  the  past  several 
years  and  which  are  necessary.  We  also  ask  as  an  insurance  against 
the  possibilty  of  destruction  by  fire  or  storm  that  there  be  inserted  in 
this  subappropriation  a  proviso  that  will  remove  this  subappropria- 
tion  from  the  limitation  in  this  act  as  to  the  cost  of  a  farm  build- 
ing which  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  set  at  $1,500  for  any 
single  building. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  have  in  contemplation  now  the  construc- 
tion of  any  building,  do  youV 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  increase  now  in  the  bill  is  intended  to  cover  re- 
pairs only, 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  this  situation  that  we  have  nine  in- 
dependent stations,  scattered  throughout  that  great  area.  On  these 
field  stations  the  buildings  were  erected  by  the  department.  So  far 
we  have  escaped  entirely  loss  of  buildings  by  fire  and  storm.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  element  of  hazard  there  which  any  business 
operator  would  have  to  take  into  account  and  which  we  feel  it  is 
prudent  to  take  into  account,  as  a  considerable  number  of  buildings 
on  these  farms  could  not  be  replaced  inside  the  $1,500  limit. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  state  now  the  location  of  the  stations  and 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  each  one? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  could  do  that  in  a  memorandum ;  I  could  not  do  that 
off  hand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  a  memorandum  on  that 

Dr.  Taytx)R.  The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Operating  expenses,  fisoal  year  1922,  at  dry-farming  field  sta- 
tions upon  which  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

Alcron,  Colo $8,000 

Ardmore,  S.  Dak 18,000 

Big  Springs,  Tex 7,000 

Dnlhart,  Tex 9,  000 

Garden  City,  Kans 2,500 

Lawton,  Okla 9, 000 

Mandan,  N.  Dak 39,000 

Sheridan,  Wyo 9, 000 

Tucumcari,  N.  Mex 6,500 

Woodward,  Okla . 12,500 

Total $120,500 
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Operatinjr  expenses,  fiscal  year  1922,  at  dry-fa niiiug  field  sta- 
tions where  buildings  are  not  owned  by  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : 

Archer,  Wyo $2,200 

Belle  Fourche  (Newell),  S.  Dak 3,000 

Colby,  Kaus 2,300 

Dickinson,  N.  Dak 2,  700 

Edgeley,  N.  Dak 2,200 

Havre,  Mont 4, 000 

Hays,  Kans 3, 500 

Hettinger,  N.  Dak 2,200 

Huntley,  Mont 4, 000 

Moccasin.  Mont 2,500 

North  Platte.  Nebr 3,000 

ScottsblufT  (Mitcliell),;Vebr 2,300 

33,900 

Administrative  (Washington  office) 14,000 

$48,500 

Total   appropriation,   1922 169,000 

FOR   INVESTIGATIONS   IN    CONNECTION    WITH    WESTERN    IRRIGATION,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  66  for  investiga- 
tions in  connection  with  western  irrigation  agriculture,  the  utilization 
of  lands  reclaimed  under  the  reclamation  act,  and  other  areas  in  the 
arid  and  semiarid  regions. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  item  on  pag:e  66  is  the  item  under  whic.h  the  re- 
search work  in  irrigation  agi-iculture  on  Government  reclamation 
projects  is  done.  This,  as  you  will  recall,  last  year  carried  a  proviso 
that  $11,000  should  be  immediately  available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  to  let  you  catch  up  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  was  to  let  us  catch  up.  Something  happened 
to  this  item  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in  which  there  was  a  reduction  of 
this  item  for  investigational  work,  and  it  became  necessary  for  us 
to  suspend  operation  of  three  of  the  field  stations  then  in  operation. 
At  the  last  session  Congress  reconsidered  the  matter  and  made  an 
appropriation  to  continue  that  work.  Meanwhile  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon spent  all  of  the  State  appropriation  during  the  year  when  we 
had  none,  and  tided  through  the  field  station  at  Umatilla  in  that 
State.  In  the  other  case  we  were  able  to  maintain  the  permanent 
collections  and  rotations  by  holding  a  caretaker  on  the  station  on 
the  Newlands  project  in  ISevada,  and  the  station  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  where  the  station  is  located  on  land  owned  by  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  and  the  maintenance  is  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  anything  been  added  to  this  work  in  the  last 
year  or  two? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  was  added  in  1917  $5,000.  In  1921  the  appro- 
priation of  $73,580  was  cut  to  $52,380.  Last  year  this  was  brought 
back  to  $94,420,  to  cover  the  15-months  period  that  was  involvea. 
including  this  $11,000  of  immediately  available  funds. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  recall  that  appropriation.  1  remember 
the  House  put  it  in  at  $7(),0(K)  and  it  was  increased  in  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  remember  just  what  the  basis  of  that  increase  was. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  know  that  the  doctor  has  explained  why  he 
should  have  $04.0(K)  for  1928  as  compared  with  $73,000  in  1920. 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  That  in  general  represents  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
full  and  normal  operation  of  these  stations  which  during  the  war 
period  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1920  had  been  greatly 
slowed  down,  due  to  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  to  carry  on  the 
work.  We  still  are  up  against  the  increasec^  cost  of  operation  which 
developed  during  the  period  from  1917  throug:h,  and  which  com- 
pelled restriction  of  the  work  at  the  stations  entirely  below  what  was 
productive  and  advisable,  so  that  what  is  represented  here  in  the  in- 
crease of  $73,000  to  $94,000  is  to  cure  a  harmful  restriction  that  auto- 
matically resulted. 

Mr.  Waron.  Ye^;  but  as  I  look  at  the  appropriation — I  do  not 
question  your  statement.  In  1916  you  had  $70,380  and  in  1920  you 
had  $73,580,  which  you  say  was  a  substantial  cut.  Yet  in  1921  you 
had  expanded  by  KK)  other  employees,  and  in  1922  with  $94,000  you 
had  less  employees  and  estimated  the  same  number  of  employees  for 
1923,  and  still  you  are  asking  for  $94,420  for  this  year.  Assiuning 
that  the  increase  from  $52,380  to  $94,420  was  to  recoup  during  the 
high  prices  just  after  the  war,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  need 
$94,000. 

Dr.  Tayi.or.  AVell,  that  is  just  the  effect  of  this  situation.  A  sta- 
tionary appropriation  during  the  period  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1917  and  becoming  acute  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  when  the  effect 
of  the  rising  costs  in  material  became  available  meant  a  steady 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  work  that  could  be  undertaken  with  a 
fixed  total  and  a  rising  scale  of  costs,  whether  it  was  labor  or  imple- 
ments or  stock  or  whatever.  No  other  result  was  possible  than  a 
diminishing  scale  of  operation,  and  that  is  what  actually  occurred 
then.  Then  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  there  occurred  the  horizontal  drop 
of  $20,000,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  involves  and  explains  the 
need  for  the  increase  now.  In  other  words,  we  are  asking  you  to 
restore  the  dollar  substantially  to  the  prewar  normal,  in  so  far  as  this 
subappropriation  is  concerned,  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  at 
these  field  stations  substantially  the  volume,  quantity,  and  character 
of  the  work  that  we  were  able  to  develop  before  the  rising  of  costs 
came. 

Mr.  Wason.  Bearing  upon  that  incidentally,  when  your  notes  come 
to  you  will  you  put  into  the  record  the  number  of  persons  you  had 
employed  in  the  year  1917  and  compare  them  with  the  number  that 
you  indicate  here  for  1921  and  1922  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
include  there  also  the  wage  rate  that  we  had  to  pay  in  order  to  get 
men  at  all  during  that  period.  Those  actually  increased  from  50  to 
in  many  cases  75  or  80  per  cent,  just  in  competition  with  the  local 
wage  scales  around  us. 
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Western  irrigation  agriculture. 


Field  station  superintendents: 

tVJNX)    per    annum    (additional 
amount  contributed  by  State). 

%\  ,62f>  per  annum , 

Sl,WX)  per  annum 

92,000  per  annum 

$2,0i0  per  annum 

$2,*^  W  per  annum 

$2,400  per  annum 

$2,460  per  annum 

$2,ri00  per  annum 


Total    field    st.ation    iniperin- 
tendents 


Assistant  farm  superintendents: 

$1 ,200  per  nunimi 

$1,440  per  annum 

$l,.'ifiO  per  annum 

$1  ,«20  per  annum 

$1  ,*i00  fief  annum 


Total  as.si'stant  farm  stiperin- 
tendents 


Unskilled  laborers  and  teamsters: 

$45  per  month 

$50  per  month 

$55  per  moil  th 

$ft0  per  month 

$55  per  month 

$70  per  month 

$75  per  month 

$H0  per  month 

%^  per  month 

$90  per  month 
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1 
2 
2 
1 
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1 
1 
5 
15 
2 
3 
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1922 


I 
2 
1 


4 

0 

2 
o 

4 
5 
1 


rnskilled  laborers 
Continued. 
$100  per  month. 
$115  per  month. 


and  teamsters- 


Total   unskilled  laborers  and 
teanstcrs 


Field  station  clerks: 

$25  per  month 

$1,020  per  an  num. 
$1,200  per  an  num. 
$l,.VH)perannnm. 
^1,C00 per  annum. 


1917 


1922 


3i  i       35 


Total  field  station  clerk.s. 


Mess  cooks: 

$20  per  month . 
$25  per  month. 
$30  per  month. 
$35  per  month. 
$40  per  month. 
$45  per  month . 


Total  mess  cooks 

RECAPrrULATION. 

Total  field  station  superintendents... 
Total  assistant  farm  superintendents. 
Total  unskilled  laborers  and  team- 
sters  

Total  field  station  clerks 

Total  mess  cooks 


(i!rand  total. 


I 
3 
2 


7 
4 

34 
1 
6 


52 


1 
2 

2 
1 


6 


7 
3 

35 
4 
6 


55 


Wedxesday,  February  1,  1922. 

determination  of  the  adaptability  to  different  soils  and 
climatic  conditions  of  pecans  and  other  nuts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Taylor,  you  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  next  item  is  on  page  67,  covering  "  the  investiga- 
tion, improvement,  encouragement,  and  determination  of  the  adap- 
tability to  different  soils  and  climatic  conditions"  of  the  various 
species  of  nuts.  Nut  culture  in  America  is  an  infant  industry,  except 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  walnut  and  almond  have  been  com- 
mercially established  for  some  time.  There  are  decided  possibili- 
ties for  the  culture  of  several  species  of  nuts  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  work  is  proceeding  under  a  systematic  plan  on  a  mod- 
erate scale  and  no  increase  is  recommended. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  considerable  increase  in  the  commer- 
cial plantings  of  these  nuts? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  of  the  pecan.  The  earlier  planted  commer- 
cial orchards  of  that  nut  are  now  coming  well  into  bearing.  There 
are  single  enterprises — one,  at  least,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  which 
this  year  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  400,000  pounds  of  j^ecans 
suitable  for  sale.  There  are  numerous  problems  that  are  involved. 
in  that  the  pecan  has  been  so  newly  introduced  to  cultivaticm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  pecan  is  normally  a  wild  tree,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  the  pecan  is  an  American  species  exclusively, 
occurring  chiefly  in  our  Southern  States,  but  lapping  over  into 
Mexico  slightly.    As  a  commercially  planted  and  cared  io^  \x<w^>^^» 
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does  not  date  back  more  than  about  25  years,  although  the  pioneer 
work  in  that  respect  dates  back  as  much  as  75  or  100  years.  It  is  now 
commercially  important  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas^  and  consider- 
able experimental  commercial  planting  is  being  done  in  North  CJaro- 
lina,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  and  also  some  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucl^r,  and  Indiana.  It  is  essentially  a  species  which  is  at  home  in 
the  cotton  belt,  and  we  regard  its  horticultural  development  as  a 
matter  of  large  potential  importance  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  thrive  in  Indiana,  do  they  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Varieties  of  pecan  of  northern  origin  are  doing  ex- 
cellently in  the  river  bottoms  along  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
and  the  Green  River,  in  Kentucky,  but  the  extreme  southern  va- 
rieties do  not  thrive  much  above  the  cotton  belt. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  the  paper-shell  variety? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  species  is  native  as  ^ar  up  the  Missis- 
sippi River  as  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  as  far  up  the  Wabash  as  the 
vicinity  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Trees  from  those  northern  sources 
endure  apparently  without  injury  the  winters  of  the  country  as  far 
north  as  (Connecticut,  New  York,  and  southern  Michigan. 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  they  grow  wherever  the  hickory  nut  is  grown  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  shag-bark  hick- 
ory, which  is  native  as  far  north  as  middle  New  England,  where 
temperatures  of  20*^  or  even  30°  below  zero  are  rather  common. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  data  showing  the  acreage  of  each  State  in 
pecans? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  not;  but  we  could  approximate  the  acreage 
from  figures  we  have  at  the  department.    (See  statement  below :) 

8tatistic§  of  pecan  production  in  the  United  States,  census  of  1920. 


SUte. 


Alabama 

Ariiona , 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mianssim>i.... 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  CaroU  na 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Total 


Trees  bearing 
and  not  bear- 
ing, 1919. 


h 


1. 


434,097 

1,552 

46,003 

6,714 

322,160 

099,003 

31,313 

6,345 

840 

37,633 

9,848 

105,708 

932 

384,158 

117,325 

100 

246 

109 

54,097 

279 

509,130 

179 

104 

148,050 

11,120 

496,158 
tut 

16,349 


4,929,367 


Production  in 
pounds.  1919. 


1,179,735 

1,103 

348,382 

14,125 

1,025,673 

2,544,377 

182,347 

18,440 

235 

252,801 

50,352 

2,242,859 

1,502 

1,559,245 

555,184 

10 

626 

191 

145,753 

417 

4,296,642 

352 

111 

525,783 

70,594 

16,755,421 

583 

33,927 


Value  in 
doUara,  1919. 


31,806,771 


$353,994 

310 

87,106 

4241 

307,705 

890,535 

45,592 

5^532 

n 

75,841 

15,110 

672,862 

444 

889,833 

166,561 

3 

189 

57 

^^ 
136 

859,331 

106 

34 

157,734 

17,654 

3,686,191 

175 

10,184 


7,791,197 


The  census  did  not  determine  the  acreage  of  pecans,  but  computed  on  the  basis  of  30  trees  per  acre  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  approximate  average  in  tne  cultivated  districts  and  probably  not  far  out  of  the  way 
in  the  forests,  the  total  acreage  of  pecans  is  estimated  at  247,000  acres. 
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Mr.  Lee.  I  know  it  is  a  wonderful  industry  and  that  it  is  grow- 
ing^ve^  rapidly  in  my  section  of  the  country. 

I)r.  Taylor.  In  addition  to  the  pecan^  I  mi^ht  say  that  improved 
varieties  of  our  native  black  walnut,  which  yidd  more  regularly  and 
crack  more  easily  than  the  average,  are  bein^  found  and  propagated 
for  planting,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  probs^ility  that  we  shall  ulti- 
mately see  the  black  walnut  in  the  status  of  a  commercial  nut-pro- 
ducing tree,  which  at  the  same  time  will  yield  timber  of  high  value 
for  special  purposes. 

INVESTIGATION   OF    METHODS  OE   FRUIT   GROWING. 

The  next  item  is  on  page  68,  "  For  the  investigation  and  improve- 
ment of  fruits,  and  the  methods  of  fruit  growing,  harvesting,  han- 
dling, and  studies  of  the  physiological  and  related  changes  of  fruits, 
during  the  processes  of  marKeting  and  while  in  commercial  storage." 

This  subappropriation  shows  an  apparent  increase  of  $88,500: 
$22,000  of  that,  however,  represents  a  transfer  from  the  Bureau  or 
Markets,  without  increase,  of  the  appropriation  which  has  for  some 
years  been  made  for  that  bureau  for  that  portion  of  the  fruit  han- 
dling, transportation,  and  storage  work  which  they  have  been  doing. 
Under  the  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  there  has  been 
done  esj)eciaily  the  transportation  studies  involving  the  efficiency  of 
refrigerator  cars  as  carriers  of  perishables,  the  question  of  frost  pro- 
tection to  fruits  and  vegetables  in  transit  during  winter,  as  well  as 
their  protection  against  warmth  in  summer.' 

The  work  that  ^e  Bureau  of  Markets  has  been  doing,  it  has  been 
agreed,  is  of  such  a  technical  and  research  character,  involving  so 
large  an  element  of  biological  research  to  determine  how  these  living 
organisms — because  that  is  what  fruits  and  vegetables  are,  even 
after  removal  from  the  plant  that  bears  them — ^that  it  can  be  more 
eifectively  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  I  might  say  in 
this  connection  that  this  work  had  its  origin  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  the  earlier  days,  and  that  it  of  necessity  has  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  physiological  and  pathological  research  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It  is  clear  to  aU  who  are  responsible  for  it 
that  it  can  be  most  effectively  done  in  intimate  and  close- working  rela- 
tionship with  the  research  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

murr  improvement  through  bud  selection. 

This  phase  is  therefore  a  mere  transfer  from  bureau  to  bureau  and 
not  an  actual  increase  of  the  total  appropriation  of  the  department. 
The  remainder  of  the  $38,500,  which  is  $16,500,  is  for  two  purposes : 
First,  $9,000  for  increasing  our  investigation  of  fruit  improvement 
through  bud  selection.  This  is  a  line  of  work  which  began  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  as  the  result  of  the  observation  that  in 
numerous  cases  fruit  trees  which  have  been  supposed  to  come  true  to 
the  bud  or  graft  from  the  original  tree  that  the  scions  were  cut  from 
did  not  in  tact  reproduce  the  typical  productiveness  or  quality  of  the 
product  of  the  original  tree.  It  has  also  been  found  that  particular 
branches  of  a  tree  varied,  some  proving  superior  to  the  average  and 
others  very  much  inferior  to  the  average. 
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Careful  performance  record  work  has  been  done  in  selected  OToves 
in  an  effort  to  locate  the  trees  which  are  consistent  producers  or  good 
crops  of  desirable  fruit.  The  work  was  started  with  oranges,  lemons, 
and  grapefruit  in  southern  California,  and  through  those  perform- 
ance records  it  has  been  determined  that  there  are  in  the  groves  con- 
siderable numbers  of  "  loafer  "  trees,  which  are  fairly  comparable  to 
the  "  boarder  "  cow  that  has  been  detected  through  the  Baocock  test 
in  the  dairy  industry.  Buds  cut  from  the  branches  of  trees  which 
consistently  bear  good  crops  of  good  fruit  are  found  to  perpetuate 
those  characteristics  very  consistently  thus  far.  Therefore,  adopting 
the  suggestion  that  boarder  trees  be  transformed  by  budding  or 
grafting  the  productive  strains  into  them,  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  has  established  a  bud  selection  division  of  its 
Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.  to  assist  the  growers  in  securing  depend- 
able buds.  A  large  part  of  the  nursery  and  grove  propagation  of 
citrus  trees  in  that  State  is  now  with  buds  from  trees  ha\nng  satisfac- 
tory performance  records.  The  same  line  of  work  has  spread  to 
Florida,  where  we  have  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  to  suggest 
and  advise.  It  is  getting  well  under  way  there.  There  is  felt  a 
need  for  a  thorough  test  of  this  principle  in  deciduous  fruit  trees, 
where,  ever  since  budding  and  grafting  were  developed  by  man, 
those  operations  have  rested  on  the  principle  that  the  bud  per- 
petuated the  characteristics  of  the  parent  tree  without  deviation. 

There  are  abundant  reasons  to  oelieve,  however,  that  there  are 
marked  exceptions  to  this,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  much  marked  as 
in  the  case  of  citrus  trees.  It  is  of  such  importance  that  the  facts 
should  be  determined  experimentally  as  promptly  tm  possible,  so  that 
if  anything  like  this  bud  variation  which  is  provea  in  citrus  tre^ 
occurs  in  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and  nut  trees,  methods  for 
locating  highly  productive  trees  can  be  developed  and  the  principle 
of  careful  buJl  selection  be  applied  in  commercial  practice.  Our 
orchard  industry  is  becoming  more  intensive  as  pests  ha\^  to  be 
fought,  as  fertilizers  have  to  be  bought  and  applied,  and  as  spraying 
costs  increase,  and  success  from  the  commercial  standpoint  requires 
higher  and  steadier  productivity.  We  have  in  the  bureau  the  man 
who  has  developed  this  whole  work  and  who  is  the  recognized  leader 
of  it,  in  so  far  as  this  field  has  been  entered  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  need  $9,000  more  for  that  wqrk. 

STUDIES  OF  FBUITS  IN  TRANSPORTATION  AND  IN   STORAGE. 

The  remainder  of  the  $16,500,  which  is  $7,500,  is  asked  to  ade- 
quately finance  our  technical  studies  of  the  physiological  and  re- 
lated changes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  under  temperature  and  other 
environmental  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected.  We  have  at 
the  Arlington  Farm  an  excellent  refrigeration  laboratory,  built  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  now  operated  on  a  partial  schedule.  We  have 
the  personnel  to  handle  it  effectively,  but  we  need  this  additional 
amount  for  operating  expenses  to  keep  it  going  somewhere  near 
capacity,  and  for  travel  expenses. 

The  extent  to  which  curing  and  storing  processes  can  be  developed 
which  will  make  possible  their  more  orderly  marketing  is  a  matter 
that  it  is  highly  important  to  determine.  It  is  not  always  the  re- 
tarding of  the  product,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  acceleration  of  the 
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coloring  of  the  product.  For  example,  this  past  season,  following 
certain  experiments  made  during  the  two  preceding  years,  the  Sat- 
.suma  orange  growers  of  southern  Alabama,  who  this  year  had  a  total 
crop  of  somewhei-e  near  200  carloads,  their  largest  crop  thus  far,  have 
successfully  applied  the  gassing  method  developed  in  this  work  to 
the  coloring  of  their  fruit.  The  ripe  fruit,  which,  when  taken  from 
the  tree,  had  obtained  its  maximum  development  of  sugar  and  flavor, 
still  remained  green  externally.  That  is  a  rather  common  phe- 
nomenon under  some  climatic  conditions  in  the  case  of  citrus  fruits. 
Th^  found  that  there  was  in  the  northern  markets  a  gap  of  about 
six  weeks  between  the  end  of  the  commercial  movement  of  Valencia 
oranges  from  California  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  com- 
mercial movement  from  Florida.  The  Alaoama  crop  needed  to  be 
consumed  during  that  period,  and  yet  the  fruit  in  appearance  was 
green  and  unattractive,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  difficult  to  selL 

By  placing  that  fruit,  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  in  loose  orchard 
boxes,  in  gas-tight  rooms  built  of  boards,  and  filling  those  rooms 
with  gas  resulting  from  the  incomplete  combustion  of  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  such  as  comes  from  old-fashioned  oil  cook  stoves,  or,  in 
extreme  cases,  utilizing  the  exhaust  from  the  gasoline  engine  which 
nins  the  machinery  in  the  packing  house  adjacent  to  the  curing 
rooms,  and  subjecting  the  fruit  to  tnat  gas  for  a  period  of  from  24 
to  36  hours,  at  the  prevailing  temperatures,  they  have  an  attractive 
normal-colored  fruit  which  the  consumer  appreciates  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for.  A  somewhat  similar  case,  which  is  of  extreme  interest 
to  the  grapefruit  growers,  is  not  quite  readv  for  extensive  com- 
meitial  application,  although  some  commercial  lots  have  been  handled 
in  that  way  this  year.  This  involves  the  curing  of  the  fresh  picked 
ripe  grapefruit  prior  to  placing  it  in  cold  storage  in  order  to  retard 
the  fruit  and  hold  it  in  readiness  for  consumption  when  the  glut 
time  of  the  season  has  passed.  In  that  case  a  singular,  and  not  yet 
satisfactorily  explained,  phenomenon  has  been  recorded. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  method  by  which 
grapefruit  can  be  preserved  longer  than  it  could  be  preserved  other- 
wise? 

Dr,  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  Grapefruit,  when  placed  in  storage  at  low 
temperatures,  after  a  few  weeks  begins  to  show  brown  spots  on  the 
rind  and  it  loses  flavor,  and  for  that  reason  commercial  storage  of 
grapefruit  has  not  been  successful  nor  has  it  been  practiced  to  any 
extent.  But  it  has  been  found  that  if  grapefruit  is  picked  at  the 
normal  stage  of  picking  maturity  and  subjected  to  a  warm  cure  for  a 
period  of  a  few  days,  cured  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  held  up 
to  70°  or  above,  with  a  resulting  slight  acceleration  of  coloring  of  the 
fi-nit,  it  then  can  be  placed  in  low  temperatures  and  held  for  months 
without  impairment  of  rind  appearance  and  without  material  change' 
of  flavor  or  palatability  in  any  respect.  Therefore  we  feel  confident 
that  citrus  fruit  growers  who  find  themselves  with  their  markets  at 
times  overloaded  with  a  product  which  a  little  later  is  greatly  desired 
in  the  market  will  be  able  to  prolong  the  consuming  season,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  producer  and  consumer.  It  is  a  line  of  physio- 
logical study  that  is  highly  important  to  continue.  Along  with  this 
we  are  studying  the  temperature  endurance  of  varieties  of  such  crops 
as  potatoes  where,  under  some  conditions,  some  varieties  stand  tem- 
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peratures  below  the  freezhig  point  without  permanent  injury.  In 
other  cases  or  uuder  like  conditions  other  vari^ies  when  subjected 
to  low  temperatures  crystallize  their  liquids  and  rupture  their  tissues. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  kind  of  potatoes  are  you  referring  to? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  am  referring  to  the  common  so-called  Irish  potato; 
but  we  are  also  studying  the  temperature  relations  of  the  sweet 
potato. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  not  found  any  variety  of  sweet  potato 
that  could  withstand  low  temperature,  have  you? 

Dr.  Taylor,  We  have  not  round  any  sweet  potato  that  will  stand 
freezing. 

The  present  method  of  curing  sweet  potatoes  which  is  becoming 
quite  general  through  the  Southern  States,  the  sweet  potato  terri- 
tory, is  one  of  the  developments  of  this  work  which  has  been  under 
way  on  a  small  scale  for  a  number  of  years*  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industrv. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  process  of  a  warm  temperature? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  sweet  potato  is  really  a  tropical  species 
and  it  is  sensitive  to  cold. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  method  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  systematized  kiln  curing  and  storage  under 
conditions  suitable  for  this  perishable  product. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  on  the  farm  we 
used  to  pile  up  the  sweet  potatoes  and  put  some  corn  stalks  over  them 
with  some  little  hay  and  throw  dirt  over  them  to  keep  them  warm. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  commercial  curing  has  gone  further  than  that.» 
The  method  you  describe  was  the  method  that  we  practiced  with  car- 
rots and  other  rather  sensitive  root  crops  as  well  as  with  the  common 
potatoes,  but  it  was  found  that  the  sweet  potato  when  freshly  dug 
if  subjected  to  an  actual  heat-curing  process  which  brings  it  up  to 
70  or  75° 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  For  how  long? 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  a  period  of  about  a  week  usually.  Houses  are 
built  so  that  they  can  be  heated  with  any  fuel  that  is  available, 
wood  or  coal  or  whatever,  to  bring  them  up  through  the  acceleration 
of  maturing.  At  the  Arlington  farm  we  hold  them  through  until 
May  with  less  than  5  per  cent  of  shrinkage,  including  all  the  decay 
and  frequently  with  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  trainload  movement 
of  cured  sweet  potatoes  to  the  northern  cities  is  developing  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  and  appears  to  be  economically  sound  and  thor- 
oughly practicable. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  process  have  any  effect  upon  the 
freezing? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  not.  The  sweet  potato  still  remains  a  cold- 
sensitive  product  which  must  be  kept 

Mr.  Lee  (interposing).  You  practically  take  the  water  out  of  the 
sweet  potato  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Slightly ;  but  the  process  invcJlves  chemical  and  physi- 
ological changes  in  the  product  which  changes  it  very  materially  and 
stabilizes  its  physiological  condition.  There  is  a  keen  interest  and 
quite  a  large  commercial  development  of  this  method. 
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CARE  OF  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WALEL8,  ROADWAYS, 

ETC.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

* 

•  On  page  70  is  the  subappropriation  to  cultivate  and  care  for  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  the  I%>artment  of  Agriculture,  the  appro- 
priation for  which  is  $16,000.    There  is  no  change  in  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  added  a  slight  amount  last  year  for  addi- 
tional repairs  to  the  roads  ? 

Dr.  Tayijor.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  an  addition  of  about  $4,000, 
which  enabled  us  to  about  half  complete  the  resurfacing  of  the 
drives  that  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  repainting  of  our  green- 
houses. This  repair  work  became  very  necessary  through  the  let  up 
in  repair  during  the  war  period. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  expect  to  complete  the  resurfaciujg? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  We  should  be  able  to  do  that  during  this  coming 
year  if  the  appropriation  is  continued. 

FOR  HORTICULTURAL  INVESTIGATIONS,  INCLUDING  STUDY  OF  TRUCK  AND 

RELATED  CROPS. 

On  page  71  is  the  subappropriation  for  horticultural  investiga- 
tions, lliis  covers  the  entire  production,  research  work,  including 
breeding,  cultural  methods,  and  all  phases  of  truck-crop  production, 
including  studies  of  the  physiological  and  related  chan^  of  vege- 
tables while  in  the  processes  of  marketing  comparable  with  those  of 
fruits  which  were  in  the  paragrai)h  recently  discussed.  We  ask  here 
an  increase  of  $5,000  for  enlarging  the  bulb  investig|ations  which 
have  thus  far  been  limited  practically  to  one  point  in  the  l^pget 
Sound  region.  Bellingham,  and  to  sucn  work  as  we  could  do  inci- 
dentally at  tne  Arlington  farm.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
we  can  grow  in  the  eastern  United  States  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  flowering  bulbs  that  we  have  thus  far  been  dependent  on  the 
Old  World  for.  This  is  an  important  portion  of  the  stock  mate- 
rial required  by  florists  both  under  glass  and  outdoors.  There  is 
always  some  danger  of  bringing  in  new  diseases  and  other  pests  with 
tlie  imported  bulbs  and  wel)eheve  that  a  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  living  at  home,  so  far  as  that  is  economically  sound, 
requires  some  encouragement  througfh  research  and  educational  work 
to  get  a  commercial  bulb  production  industry .  onto  its  feet  here 
in  America. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  not  go  very  far  with  $5,000? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  This  is  in  addition  to  about  $7,500, 1  think  it  is,  that 
we  now  have,  in  the  same  paragraph. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  any  other  department  of  the  Government 
workii^  along  the  same  lines  or  similar  lines  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  neither  Federal  nor  State.  It  is  a  feature 
which  the  State  experiment  stations  have  not  attacked.  The  only 
work  other  than  that  done  by  the  department  is  some  that  is  being 
done,  mostly  in  cooperation  with  the  department,  by  commercial 
experimenters  feeling  their  way  into  this  field.  The  industry  in  the 
Old  World  is  a  highly  intensive  hand-labor  industry  to  a  large  extent, 
and  our  men  are  satisfied  that  in  many  particulars  American  style 
methods  can  be  developed  which  will  reduce  the  element  of  hand 
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labor  in  tillage,  planting,  and  propagation  so  that  our  growers, 
when  they  know  how,  can  compete  effectively  with  the  Dutch  bulb 
producers  of  Holland  and  Belgium  and  France. . 

Mr.  Lee.  Where  is  that  station  located  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  Bellingham,  Wash.,  a  few  miles  below  the  inter- 
national boundary  on  the  east  shore  of  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Ani^rson.  That  is  the  only  bulb  station  you  have  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  ou  are  not  doing  any  of  this  work  down  in  Mary- 
land? • 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  except  very  incidental  features. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  this  station? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  Bell,  on  the  Washington,  Baltimore  &  AnnapoHs 
Electric  Boad,  about  halfway  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  if  the  bulb  business 
were  developed  down  there? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  soil  conditions  at  Bell  are  not  as  favorable  for 
bulbs  as  we  are  likely  to  find  on  the  Chesapeake  Peninsula — level 
lands  that  are  loamy  at  the  top  and  with  a  water-retaining  subsoil 
2  or  3  feet  down.  I  may  say  that  the  middle  Atlantic  truck  crop  area 
is  the  field  which  our  specialists  have  in  view  for  the  eastern  phase 
of  this  work.  Some  phases  of  this  are  carried  on  in  greenhouses. 
That  work  is  done  at  the  Arlington  farm,  and  some  phases  of  that 
will  be  done  at  Bell. 

FOR  investigating  THE  METHODS  OP  PROPAGATING  FRUIT  TREES,  ETC.,  IN 
COOPERATION  WITH  STATES  AND  PRIVATE  NURSERIES. 

On  page  72  we  have  the  subappropriation  for  investigating,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  or  privately  owned  nurseries,  methods  of 
propagating  fruit  trees,  ornamental  and  other  plants,  the  study  of 
stocks  used  in  propagating  such  plants,  and  methods  of  jorrowing 
stocks,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Ajnerican  sources  of  stocks, 
cuttings,  or  other  propagating  materials,  $20,000,  for  which  the 
same  amount  is  estimated  for  this  year.  We  are  now  about  18  months 
into  this  project,  which  was  appropriated  first  in  the  fiscal  year  1921, 
as  I  recall.  It  aims  at  freeing  our  nurserv  industry  from  practically 
entire  dependence  upon  the  nurseries  of  the  Old  World  for  their 
budding  and  grafting  stocks,  from  which  all  our  common  deciduous 
fruit  trees  are  grown.  Our  industry  grew  up  dependent  upon  im- 
ported stocks  chiefly  because  the  stocks  could  be  had  in  quantity  in 
European  countries  and  at  costs  that  were  relatively  low,  not  be- 
cause those  stocks  were  superior  to  what  we  can  grow.  In  fact,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  grow^  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental tree  stocks  better  adapted  to  our  climatic  conditions  than  are 
those  that  we  import.  We  are  undertaking  a  systematic  and  scien- 
tific study  of  this  whole  question  of  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  stocks 
in  an  effort  to  develop  American  nursery  stock  production  upon  a 
substantial  basis  of  climatic  adaptation  so  that  the  root  stock  under 
a  hardy  apple  top  suitable  for  planting  in  northern  Iowa  or  Minne- 
sota or  Maine  will  be  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  lowest  temperatures 
that  occur  there. 

Thousands  of  trees  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  the 
last  25  or  30  years  through  the  tenderness  of  the  stocks  upon  which 
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trees  were  propagated.  That  is  merely  one  phase  of  this  work. 
Another  phase  consists  in  the  discovery  or  development  of  stocks 
that  are  resistant  to  the  root-attacking  insects,  such  as  the  wooly 
aphis  of  the  apple,  which  in  many  parts  of  our  eastern  apple  terri- 
tory,  including  the  mountainous  orchard  districts  of  western  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  causes  heavy  dam- 
age to  the  trees,  throwing  them  into  decline  and  premature  death 
i'ust  at  the  time  when  they  ought  to  be  entering  upon  their  period  of 
lighest  production..  The  work  is  just  well  under  way;  it  is  a. long- 
time proposition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  development  in  the  industry  in 
this  country  since  the  restrictions  were  put  on  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  considerable  production  of 
apple  seedlings,  which  is  the  most  important  item.  There  is  just  at 
present  a  keen  interest  in  commercial  scale  experimentation  on  the 
blight-resistant  pear  stock.  We  have  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  work 
done  years  ago  by  our  foreign  seed  and  plant  explorer,  the  late  Frank 
Meyer,  wh()  was  drowned  in  the  Yangste  River  three  years  ago,  some 
Chinese  pears  which  are  distinctly  resistant  to  the  bad;erial  blight  of 
the  pear  which  attacks  both  the  pear  and  the  apple  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced. 

While  the  tests  of  the  ability  of  those  stocks  to  carry  the  desir- 
able varieties  of  pears  when  grafted  upon  them  so  as  to  form  dura- 
ble imions  and  make  long-lived  trees  have  not  been  under  way  long 
enough  to  reach  a  final  conclusion,  the  indications  are  very  prom- 
ising. Some  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country  are  growing 
now  commercial  scale  blocte  of  pear  trees  on  these  stocks,  and  are 
establishing  in  their  own  establishments  blocks  of  fruit-bearing  trees 
of  these  Cninese  pears  as  a  source  of  supply  of  seed  of  known  iden- 
tity and  blight  resistance  for  their  future  supply  of  seedUnga. 
These  are.  of  course,  long-time  projects,  dealing  with  long-lived  tree 
crops.  Tney  take  10  years  as  a  minimum,^ you  may  almost  say,  to 
begin  to  produce,  and  they  ought  to  continue  production  for  50  years, 
anyhow ;  some  of  them  ought  to  be  productive  for  a  hundred  years 
if  they  are  sound  at  the  root  and  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  where 
planted. 

Mr.  Wason.  Has  any  of  the  old  countries  from  which  most  of  this 
stock  had  its  origin  made  a  similar  study? 

Dr.  TATiiOR.  Apparently  not,  except  some  very  small-scale  studies 
which  are  now  under  way  in  one  or  two  of  the  British  agricultural 
coUe^.  We  have  more  work  in  this  line  under  way  now,  I  think, 
in  this  country  than  has  ever  been  undertaken  previously.  The  in- 
dustry has  just  grown  up  through  accumulated  practical  experience 
in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  to  guite  an  extent  with  amateurs,  with- 
out any  ^stematic  scientific  inquiry  or  effort  to  get  back  tb  first  prin- 
ciples.   We  desire  to  do  that. 

Air.  Wason.  In  your  activities  along  this  line  have  you  predicted 
your  work  upon  a  survey  of  what  the  forefathers  did  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  To  an  extent,  yes,  sir ;  and  also  upon  the  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  European  countries,  although  the  disorganized  travel 
and  other  conditions  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult during  the  past  two  years.  We  have  a  collaborator  now  in 
France  and  Italy  making  a  special  study  of  the  mahaleb  cherry 
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stock,  which  is  the  stock  most  widely  used  in  this  country  for  our 
sour  types  of  cherries,  probably  not  because  it  is  the  best  stock,  but 
because  it  behaves  well  in  the  nursery  and  propagates  easily.  We 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  on  certain  soils  in  some  important 
cherry-growing  sections  it  has  not  as  long  a  life  as  the  mazzard 
cherry  stock,  which,  however,  is  more  difficult  to  handle  during  the 
nursery  period.  We  are  locating  and  surviving  seedling  apple 
orchards  of  known  history  especially  to  find*  the  combination  of  an 
old-style  seedling  apple  orchard  and  the  man  who  knows  just  how 
it  came  about  and  just  how  it  has  been  handled,  in  an  effort  to  locate 
especially  vigorous  and  long-lived,  cold-induring  seedling  trees  that 
will  reproduce  those  characteristics  in  their  seeolings.  In  general,  I 
may  say  that  this  line  of  our  attack  is  based  on  the  belief  of  our  spe- 
cialists that  ultimately  our  stocks  for  American  fruit  trees  are  gomg 
to  trace  back  to  individual  trees  of  superior  vigor,  endurance,  and 
disease  and  insect  resistance.  If  such  trees  will  reproduce  those  char- 
acteristics through  their  seed,  the  way  is  easy  after  that.  If  thej  will* 
not,  then  we  must  drop  back  to  some  line  of  cutting  propagation  of 
the  desirable  stock  trees,  which  is  auite  possible  but  which  would  be 
somewhat  more  expensive.  Considerable  work  is  under  way  along 
that  line. 

ARLINGTON,    VA.,    FARM    AND    AGRICULrURAL    STATION. 
FOB  NECE88ABT  IICPBOVEMENTS.  ICAINTBNANGB,  ETC. 

Our  next  paragraph  is  the  one  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Arlington  farm,  page  73.  The  Arlington  farm,  as  you  know, 
is  the  out-oi-doors  laboratory  for  plant  wore  and  for  several  other 
lines  of  work,  just  across  the  river.  The  land  is  owned  by  the 
United  States,  set  over  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  development,  maintenance,  and  operation 
as  an  experimental  farm'. 

REPLACEMENT   OF   CENTBAL   HEATING    PLANT. 

We  ask  here  an  increase  of  $64,500,  $50,000  of  which  is  for  re- 
placing the  present  central  heating  plant  of  the  farm  by  one  which 
will  be  more  economical  to  operate  and  which  will  be  adequate  to 
supply  the  heat  and  such  steam  power  as  is  required.  The  existing 
plant  was  established  first  by  installing  three  secondhand  boilers 
nearly  20  years  ago.  They  have  been  supplemented  since  by  an 
additional  boiler  in  a  makeshift  building.  The  range  and  magni- 
tude of  the  investigational  work  at  Arlington  has  steadily  increaied, 
until  the  point  has  been  reached  where  sound  business  principles 
require  the  reconstruction  and  replacement  of  the  heating  plant. 
The  Director  of  the  Budget  had  a  rather  special  technical  survev 
made  of.  the  situation  there  when  this  estimate  was  considered. 
Our  present  danger  is  that  we  will  be  caught  by  a  blizzard  which 
would  wipe  out  greenhouse  and  laboratory  work  that  has  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  bring  to  its  present  stage,  if  the  temperature 
should  get  below  the  freezing  point  in  the  greenhouses  and  labora- 
tories. We  are  hoping  to  scrape  through  this  winter  without  going 
much  below  zero,  but  if  we  should  get  temperatures  such  as  the  city 
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had  in  the  middle  of  February,  1899,  tbere  would  be  very  heavy 
losses  that  would  wipe  out  mucn  of  the  result  of  years  of  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  old  are  the  boilers  you  have  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Three  of  the  boilers  were  second-hand  boilers  when 
placed  in  the  plant  in  1904  and  1906. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  have  been  re- 
placed. 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  they  have  been  supplemented  by  one  other. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  old  are  the  last  boilers  installed  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  last  one  was  purchased  about  14  jrears  ago.  I 
can  furnish  you  a  detailed  statement  of  the  age,  capacity,  and  con- 
dition of  the  various  boilers. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  keep  these  greenhouses  heated  by  steam 
pipes? 

I>r.  Taylor.  Yes;  both  the  greenhouses  and  the  laboratories. 
There  is  no  animal  work  at  the  Arlington  farm,  but  in  addition  to 
the  plant  work,  including  the  physiological,  horticultural,  and  agri- 
cultural phases,  there  is  a  laboratory  for  th^  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  in  its  fertilizer  work,  the  dye  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  the  testing  laboratory  ot  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
Rural  Engineering,  as  well  as  laboratory  work  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  So  it  is  an  important  feature  not  only  to  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  which  operates  the  farm  and  is  responsible  for 
its  upkeep  and  maintenance,  but  also  to  several  of  the  other  bureaus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
installation  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  The  $50,000  estimate  covers  200-horsepower  boilers, 
utilizing  such  of  the  present  boilers  as  are  worth  repairing,  and  also 
the  relocation  and  reconstruction  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  estimate  submitted  by  outside 
}>eople  as  to  the  cost  of  this  installation  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  securing  boil- 
ers out  of  Shipping  Board  stocks  that  would  be  suitable  is  under 
investigation,  but  our  understanding  is  that  if  that  should  be  found 
practicable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  still  have  to  pay 
for  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  work  going  to  be  done  under  contract  or  is 
it  to  be  done  by  the  bureau  under  its  own  supervision  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  The  erection  of  the  building  would  probably  be  best 
handled  under  contract ;  whether  the  placing  of  the  boilers  could  be 
more  advantageously  handled  under  contract  we  have  not  yet  de- 
cided. We  have  our  own  railroad  siding  there,  on  which  the  boilers 
and  other  materials  could  be  delivered  practically  at  the  house. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  building? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  I  have  not  that  figure  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  invoRre  any  new  piping  in  the  building? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  No.  This  is  exclusively  the  boiler  house  and  its  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  the  impression  that  a  year  or  two  ago  we 

frovided  a  new  building  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  which, 
think,  has  not  been  constructed. 
Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  is  the  case. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  contemplated  that  this  heating  plant  will  be 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  that  building? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  and  that  the  building  would  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  growth,  but  not  any  large  growth,  of  the  labora- 
tory facilities  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Are  you  very  bad  off  there  now? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  all  right  so  long  as  nothing  blows  up  and  the 
thermometer  outside  stays  above  zero. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  no  one  can  tell  when  anything  may  blow 
up  or  where.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  When  you  have  boilers  20  years  old  that  is  emphati- 
cally true. 

Mr.  Magee.  A  new  boiler  might  blow  up. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  should  hope  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  when  you  attempt  to  say 
that  you  can  guard  against  accidents  there  is  not  much  to  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Well,  Mr.  Magee,  in  making  a  comparison  between  a 
patched  boiler  and  a  new  tested  boiler  there  is  room  for  argument. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understand  about  that.  You  have  inspection  there, 
have  you  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  departmental  inspection. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  competent  inspection,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  there  is  competent  inspection  and  there  is  danger 
of  blowing  up,  they  would  not  operate  the  boilers,  would  they? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  ;  but  we  would  freeze  up  if  we  stop  operating. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  in  such  weather  as  this  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  in  this  weather  we  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  colder  the  weather  the  more  comfortable  you  are? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No;  the  colder  the  weather  the  more  danger  there  is 
of  freezing  up. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  say  you  would  freeze  up,  and  yet  you  say  you 
are  all  right  in  this  weather.     I  am  trying  to  get  at  your  idea. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  idea  is  this :  In  this  climate  we  have  temperature 
records  of  15°  below  zero.  That  has  occurred  twice  within  my 
recollection,  in  one  case  accompanied  by  a  40-mile  gale  of  wina, 
which  froze  the  water  mains,  the  water  mains  in  many  of  the  streets 
here  in  the  city.  Under  such  conditions  we  would  not  be  able,  with 
our  present  heating  plant,  to  maintain  the  temperatures  in  our  green- 
houses and  laboratories  above  the  freezing  point. 

Mr.  >Lvgee.  In  case  of  excessively  cold  weather  pipes  are  likely 
to  freeze  anywhere. 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  freeze  in  my  city  and  probably  in  every  other 
citv. 

l)r.  Taylor.  But  if  we  freeze  our  greenhouses  we  shall  be  years 
back  of  where  we  now  are. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  real  difficulty  here  is  in  the  possibility  of 
losing  the  work  that  has  been  built  up  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  particular  jeopardy.  If  our  department 
heating  plant  here  in  the  city  were  entirely  put  out  of  commission,  it 
would  be  much  less  expensive  and  disastrous  to  agriculture  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  temperature  is  materially  below  the  freezing 
point  in  the  greenhouses. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  I  understand* that  the  capacity  of  your  boilers 
for  heating  purposes,  even  though  nothing  blows  out,  is  insufficient 
to  furnish  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  preserve  your  plants  and 
greenhouses  in  exce^vely  cold  weather? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Its  capacity  is  insufficient? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  activities  of  the  farm  have  quite  out- 
grown the  heating  plant  as  it  stands,  even  if  it  consisted  of  new  and 
sound  boilers. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  had  anything  destroyed  this  winter? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  anything  destix)yed  last  winter? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  j^ear  before? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Or  the  year  before  that  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  We  have  had  no  temperatures  below  zero 
within  seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  jou  ever  had  anything  destroyed  there  ? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  No,  sir.  When  the  low  temperatures  came  we  did  not 
have  the  plants  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  you  are  simply  trying  to  safeguard  against  a  pros- 
pective result  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  what  an  actuary,  I  think,  would  decide  vas 
an  inevitable  future  occurrence,  for  twice  within  the  last  30  years 
iwe  have  had  these  destructive  temperatures,  but  at  those  times  we 
did  not  have  these  laboratories  and  greenhouses  dependent  on  this 
heating  plant. 

Mr.  Buchanan.'  There  is  another  reason.  You  claim  that  the 
boilers  you  now  have  there  are  very  old,  two  of  them  20  years  old. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  and  thev  were  secondhand  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  about  the  life  of  a  boiler,  is  it  not ;  I  mean, 
the  safe  life? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  had  them  examined? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  they  are  examined  every  year  to  make  sure 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  Tested? 

Dr.  Tayix^r.  Yes;  tested  through  tlie  ordinary  tests  by  the  depart- 
ment engineer. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  there  any  patches  on  them? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  they  have  had  to  be  patched  several  times. 
Really  the  most  satisfactory  hearing  on  this  point  would  be  15 
minutes  in  that  boiler  house. 

Dr.  Ball.  Col.  Moseley,  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  went  over  there, 
and  after  he  saw  the  boilers  he  did  not  question  the  necessity  for  new 
ones  at  all.  He  said  it  was  wonderful  to  think  that  we  have  been 
able  to  run  this  plant  as  long  as  we  have  without  trouble.  The  boilers 
are  old ;  they  are  patched,  and  the  minute  you  force  any  high  pressure 
on  them  you  run  into  danger.  He  did  not  question  it  for  a  second ; 
he  said  it  was  unquestionably  the  thing  to  do.  We  are  now  building 
a  large  new  greenhouse  there,  and  they  have  been  building  steadily,  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  there  is  additional  equipment  to  be  heated. 
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Dr.  Tatlor.  The  load  has  been  increased  entirely  beyond  the  safe 
working  capacity  of  the  plant  under  anything  like  severe  winter 
conditions. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Last  year  you  made  a  request  f  or'this,  did  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  msAe  this  re- 

auest.  We  have  deferred,  possibly  unwisely,  putting  this  up  during 
he  period  of  war  stress  and  high  prices;  we  have  deferred  it  to  the 
last  moment  that  is  safe.  The  probabilitv  is  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  equipment  can  be  secured  from  the  Shipping  Board ;  that  is  a 
matter  that  is  being  looked  into  both  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  but  as  we  understand  it,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  have  to  pay  the  Shipping  Board  for  any 
articles  we  bought. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  would  have  to  have  an  appropriation,  but  it  would 
not  mean  the  expenditure  of  Government  money. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  I  understand  you,  the  radiating  surface  you  are 
using  in  these  buildings  is  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  these  boilers? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  under  severe  weather  conditions. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  severe 
or  otherwise ;  it  is  so  many  feet  of  radiating  surface  as  conipared  to 
the  capacity  of  the  boilers.  The  boilers  are  based  on  the  rudiating 
surface. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  that  is  the  way  a  room  is  heated? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  you  install  a  boiler  at  your  Arlington  farm  or 
in  the  building  on  the  Mall,  do  you  have  to  get  any  permit  from  the 
District? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  not  in  Government  building. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  Arlington  farm  is  not  in  the  District;  it  is  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  the  building  on  the  Mall  is  in  the  District? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  have  any  Government  inspection? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  have  no  inspection  except  that  made  by  our  own 
chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  not  Government  inspection. 
•  Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  not  steam-boiler  inspection. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  are  drifting  along  there  and  relying  upon  your 
engineer's  judgment? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  relying  upon  the  expert  judgment  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  department,  who  has  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment's heating  plant  here  on  the  Mall,  but  we  operate  through  our 
own  plant-industry  engineer  at  the  Arlington  farm. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  I  understand,  these  boilers  have  been  patched 
several  times? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Two  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  are  the  ones  about  which  you  are  complaining? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  are  four  altogether. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  two  second-hand  boilers  were  put  in? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  they  are  the  ones  about  which  you  are  now 
complaining? 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  make  no  complaint  about  the  other  except  as  to 
£ize? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  this  request  is  granted,  will  the  200-horsepower 
boilers  you  speak  of  allow  you  to  take  out  these  old  second-hand 
boUers  that  have  been  there  for  20  years? 

Dr.  Tajlor.  Yes;  they  will  be  discarded. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  capacity  of  those  two  boilers? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  you  put  their  capacity  in  the  record  ? 

Dr,  Taylor.  Yes;  I  wul  furnish  that  information,  but  I  have  not 
those  details  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  the  total  capacity  of  the  four 
l)oilers? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  do  not.  I  will  furnish  for  the  record  a  condensed 
ilescription  of  the  present  plant,  its  condition  and  its  horsepower. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  most  I  care  about  would  be  the  capacity  of  each 
-one  of  these  second-hand  boilers  and  the  capacity  of  each  one  of 
the  newer  boilers.  Your  estimate  calls  for  two  boilers  of  100  horse- 
power each  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  wish  you  would  include  in  your  statement  the  radi- 
ating capacity  you  will  require  in  this  plant. 

Dr.  Taylor.  As  it  would  be  with  these  boilers  and  those  that  are 
retained? 

Mr.  Wason.  -Yes. 

Dr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  chief  engineer  who  examines  these  boil- 
ers intimate  or  claim  that  they  are  unsafe  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  they  are  uncertain. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  that  their  safety  is  uncertain? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  are  safe  at  low  pressure.  The  frequency  of 
their  leakage  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  is  the  cause  for 
apprehension. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Would  your  engineer  say  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  carry  a  high  pressure  of  steam? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think  he  would ;  I  think  he  would  have  to  say  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  Col.  Moseley  is  an  engineer,  and  he  says  it  would  be 
unsafe,  and  he  was  surprised  to  think  that  we  have  been  able  to 
run  them  that  long. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  statement  as  to  the  heating  plant  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  HEATING  PLANT  AT  ABI.INGTON  FABM. 

The  present  heating  plant  at  Arlington  fann  consists  of  four  40-horsepower 
return  tubular  heating  boilers.  Three  of  these  boilers  were  purchased  in 
1901  and  instnUed  to  hent  the  range  of  greenhouses  on  the  department  grounds. 
In  1904  one  of  these  boilers  which  had  been  damaged  by  being  run  dry  was  put 
in  order  and  transferred  to  Arlington  farm.  In  1906,  when  the  greenhouse 
plant  on  the  Mall  was  torn  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  construction 
of  the  east  and  west  wings,  two  additional  boilera  on  the  department  grounds 
were  transferred  to  Arlington  farm.  The  fourth  boiler,  a  new  one,  was  pur- 
diased  about  1908,  and  during  the  past  summer  this  boiler  was  retubed,  and  is 
<!onfiidered  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  likely  to  give  uninterrupted  service 
during  the  present  season. 
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The  load  which  Is  curried  by  this  phmt  nt  the  present  time  is  direct  radia- 
tion, consisting  of  8,73()  square  feet  of  radiation  distributed  over  a  wide  arra. 
Such  radiation  requires  an  efficient  boiler  capacity  of  at  least  130  boiler  horse- 
power to  properly  handle  It  during  cold  weather.  While  the  original  rating  of 
the  four  boilers  which  we  liave  was  ICO  horsep«Aver,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would,  during  a  very  severe  i)erIod,  carry  the  load  which  Is  now  upon  them. 

The  present  plant  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  working  capacity  :>s  well  as  its 
life.  It  Is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  expand  the  heating  system  in  Its  present 
location.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  replace  the  present  plant  by  one  more 
advantageously  situated  and  which  will  handle  the  work  required  of  it  more 
effectively  and  with  less  expense  for  transporting  fuel. 

The  plans  and  speclflcatlons  of  tlie  engineers  who  have  made  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  equipment  as  well  as  the  survey  of  the  present  situation  recom 
mend  the  following  Installation:  One  horizontal  fire-tube  heating  boiler,  100 
boiler  horsepower;   one  horizontal   tire-tube   heating  boiler,   50  boiler   horse- 
IK)wer ;  one  horizontal  tire-tube  heating  boiler,  50  boiler  horsepower,  125  pounds. 

In  other  words,  one  high-pressure  boiler.  This  would  provide  200  horsepower 
capacity  in  lieu  of  the  160-horsepower  capacity  now  available. 

Estimate  of  cost, 

1  horizontal  fire-tube  heating  boiler,  100  boiler  horsepower $2,000 

1  horizontal  fire-tube  heating  boiler,  50  boiler  horsepower 1,000 

1  horizontal  fire  tube  heating  boiler,  50  boiler  horsepower,  125  pounds 1, 500 

2  boiler  feed  pumps,  at  $350 700 

Boiler  settings  and  foundations , 1,400 

Breeching  and  stack 3,500 

Pipe  covering  for  boiler  and  breeching 300 

2  vacuum  pumps  on  foundations  (Including  special  valves) 1,500 

1  feed-water  heater  on  foundation 1,200 

Valve  fittings,  etc 2,000 

Miscellaneous,  labor,  etc 5.000 

Contingencies * , 5,000 

Total 1 25,100 

The  above  estimate  covers  merely  the  actual  heating  equipment  without 
shelter  or  stack  to  make  It  effective  and  to  afford  the  proper  protection.  It  is 
believed  that  the  stack  and  building  for  proper  housing  of  the  equipment  will 
add  $25,000  to  the  cost  of  the  equipment.  The  situation  is  such  that  by  con- 
structing the  boiler  house  on  the  most  advantageous  site  coal  can  be  dumped 
directly  from  the  cars  Into  bunkers,  and  by  the  construction  of  a  short  tunnel 
all  of  the  present  distributing  pipes  can  be  tied  into  a  new  boiler  house  on  the 
proposed  site. 

The  magnitude  and  var'ety  of  the  investigational  work  unaer  way  in  the 
several  laboratories  and  greenhouses  at  the  Arlnigton  farm  constitute  a  very 
imiMUtant  feature  of  the  investigational  work  of  the  whole  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  as  this  field  laboratory  affords  facilities  for  doing  work  which 
:t  is  impossible  to  do  in  the  laboratories  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  yet  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  city  laboratories,  it  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

^Ir.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  fuilher  on  this  item?  If  not, 
we  will  take  up  the  next  one. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Just  one  moment.  The  other  $4,500  of  this  increase 
is  desired  to  meet  the  normal  growth  of  the  maintenance  cost  of  the 
farm,  as  the  activities  thei^e  have  enlarged. 

Mr.  Bi^cHANAN.  How  many  acres  are  in  the  farm? 

Dr.  Taylor.  About  4(K).  of  which  nearly  100  is  land  reclaimed  out 
of  the  marsh  by  filling  with  a  hydraulic  dredge. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  good  land,  but  very  expensive  land? 
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FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT  INTRODUCTION. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  The  next  paragraph  is  that  for  investigations 
in  foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction  work,  which  includes  the 
maintenance  of  the  plant  detention  station  at  Bell,  Md.,  which  was 
^tablished  under  authority  of  Congress  through  the  purchase  of  50 
acres  of  land  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  No  increase  in  this  esti- 
mate is  requested. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  plant-introduction  stations  have  you? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  We  have  Miam'i  and  Brooksville,  Fla. ;  Savannah, 
Ga. ;  Chico,  Calif.;  Bellin^ham,  Wash.;  and  the  detention  station 
at  Bell,  Md.  This  work  is  proceeding  steadily  and  productively. 
We  believe  it  is  of  large  importance  to  the  future  of  our  agriculture 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  exploration  phases  of  it,  as  this  includes  the  exploration  work 
in  foreign  countries,  have  developed  some  features  of  particular  in- 
terest during  the  last  year,  especially  the  securing  in  Siam,  Burma, 
and  the  eastern  portions  of  India  of  seeds  of  the  tropical  trees  which 
yield  the  seeds  from  which  chaulmoogra  oil  is  obtained.  This  oil  the 
cbjemists  and  the  medical  men  of  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
practically  demonstrated  cures  leprosy.  Those  phases,  of  course,  are 
outside  of  our  field,  but  we  have  kept  in  close  enougn  touch  with 
them  to  feel  certain  that  as  the  world  appreciates  the  significance 
of  this  specific  cure  for  leprosy,  that  the  world  demand  for  this  oil 
now  derived  only  from  the  seeds  of  these  several  species  of  wild 
tropical  plants,  will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  accentuated.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  authorities  in  Hawaii  a  100-acre  plantation  of  the 
so-called  chaulmoogra  trees  has  been  established.  We  have  in  our 
greenhouses  here,  grown  from  the  imported  seeds,  a  considerable 
number  oi  the  little  trees  which  we  are  placing  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  cooperatively  with  botanic  gardens  in  the  tropical  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  American  ba- 
nana-growing enterprises  on  the  Caribbean  coast  in  the  Central 
American  countries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  expect  to  grow  these  trees  in  conti- 
nental United  States?  ^ 

Dr.  Taylor.  No.  Such  information  as  we  have  thus  far  does  not 
indicate  that  thev  will  endure  frost,  but  it  does  seem  impoitant  to 
have  a  source  oi  supply  on  the  American  Continent  if  it  can  be 
developed. 

Prof.  Eock,  who  made  this  expedition  and  who  secured  the  seeds, 
which  previously  had  been  regarded  as  nontransportable  in  a  living 
condition,  is  now  on  an  expedition  which  is  driving  northward 
through  the  same  area  into  the  colder  portions  of  the  interior  of 
southeastern  Asia  and  getting  into  the  southwestern  interior  of 
China,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  are  truly  tree-sized 
chestnut  species  that  may  be  resistant  to  the  chestnut-blight  disease 
that  came  to  us  from  the  Orient  and  got  the  better  of  us  in  our  native 
chestnut  territory.  He  is  working  under  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
and  danger  on  an  expedition  which  will  require  at  least  two  years, 
possibly  three  years,  to  complete.  That  is  the  most  important  for- 
eign exploration  that  we  now  have  under  way. 
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The  subappropriation  which  the  current  act  carries  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  valuable  seeds,  commonly  Imown  as  the  congressional 
seed  distribution,  is  not  included  in  the  estimates. 

PURCHASE,  PROPAGATION,  TESTING,  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  NEW  AND  RARE 

SEEDS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  an  estimate  on  page  75  for  the  pur 
chase,  propagation,  testing,  and  distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeos. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  subappropriation  on  page  75,  for  the  purchase, 
propagation,  testing,  and  distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeds,  and 
for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  grasses,  alfalfa,  clover, 
and  other  forage  crops,  etc.,  is  the  subappropriation  under  which  we 
carry  two  separate  phases  of  work.  The  first  one  is  the  distribution 
which  the  department  makes,  in  cooperation  with  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  rural  districts  of  the  country,  of  new,  rare,  and 
promising  field-crop  seeds.  This  includes  in  part  the  grasses  and 
forage  crops,  such  as  Sudan  grass,  Napier  grass.  Giant  Bermuda 
grass,  the  newer  varieties  of  soy  beans  and  cowpeas,  the  newer 
types  of  grain  sorghums,  and  it  also  includes  the  distribution  of  sbme 
varieties  of  cotton  which  have  been  developed  by  the  plant  breeders 
of  the  bureau.  This  is  under  this  appropriation  that  the  cottonseed 
distribution  of  the  department  is  made. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  the  appropriation  for  that  branch  of  the 
seed  distribution  which  covers  cotton  seed,  soy  beans,  alfalfa,  etc., 
in  which  you  send  out  a  few  packages  in  the  different  cotton  States. 
I  do  not  mean  the  garden-seed  distribution,  and  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  garden-seed  distribution. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  entirely  separate  from  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  distribution  I  have  referred  to  is  included 
in  this? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  carried  in  a  proviso  in  this  item  read- 
ing, "  Provided^  That  of  this  amount  not  to  exceed  $56,600  may  be 
used  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  such  new  and  rare  seed.." 

Mr.  BucHAN4N.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  cotton  seed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  cotton  production:  You  send  out 
1-quart  packages  of  cotton  seed? 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  initial  tests. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  furnish  each  Congressman  seven  or  eight 
hundred  packages,  each  containing  1  quart  of  cotton  seed.  One 
quart  of  cotton  seed  would  plant  just  a  few  rows. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  for  a  garden  test. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  As  a  usual  thing,  it  is  money  thrown  away.  In 
those  800  packages  you  send  out  how  many  bushels? 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  a  quota  of  900  packages  there  would  be  about  28 
bushels. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  you  sent  them  out  in  28  packages,  containing  1 
bushel  each,  that  would  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  from  which  to 
raise  a  bale  or  two  of  cotton.  If  it  were  properly  planted  by  the 
step-drop  method  that  quantity  of  seed  would  be  sufficient  for  4  or  5 
acres,  and  if  properly  cultivated  those  4  or  5  acres  should  produce  2, 
3,  or  4  bales  of  cotton.    That  would  be  enough  cotton  to  require  the 
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ginner  to  clean  out  his  gin  and  sweep  all  other  seed  away,  thus  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  keep  his  cotton  seed  separate  and  distinct,  or  to 
have  practically  pure  seed  of  that  particular  variety  of  cotton.  From 
those  3  or  4  bales  he  would  get  sufficient  seed  to  plant  his  entire  crop 
the  next  year,  and  he  might  be  able  to  sell  his  neighbors  some.  As 
you  know,  the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  is  a  hard  worker,  but  is  a  failure 
as  a  business  man.  He  plants  a  little  seed  as  a  matter  of  experiment, 
and  if  it  produces  well,  ne  says  that  he  will  write  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  about  it,  but  he  is  likely  to  overlook  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  A  good  many  of  them  do  report  to  us. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  course,  some  few  of  them  do.  I  am  trying  to 
make  this  suggestion  to  your  department  for  a  practical  and  bene- 
ficial purpose. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Let  me  explain  a  little  further  our  plans  and  practice 
in  this  matter :  The  quart  sample  plan  was  intended  to  give  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  merely  enough  for  a  garden  test,  where  he  could  feel 
out  the  adaptability  of  the  variety  to  his  particular  situation,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  he  is  pleased  with  it  and  considers  it  worth 
while  to  send  to  us  a  dozen  bolls  for  examination  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  lint  and  staple,  we  would  furnish,  if  he  desired,  the 
next  year  a  sufficient  supply  for  planting  an  acre.  In  many  sections 
this  methods  has  produced  very  useful  and  constructive  results,  but 
we  recognize  the  lact  that  there  are  farmers,  or  a  few  farmers,  who 
are  prepared  and  desirous  of  making  the  bushel  test,  sudi  as  you 
suggest,  at  the  start.  In  such  cases,  where  we  are  able  to  locate  those 
farmers,  we  are  sending  the  seed  in  bushel  packages.  For  instance, 
if  you  have  in  your  district  20  farmers  whom  you  feel  sure  would 
be  willing  to  plant  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  try  out,  even  at  some 
risk  of  the  variety  not  proving  as  good  as  those  they  are  already 
planting,  on  that  scale  we  wiu  consolidate  the  600  packages  into 
twenty  1-bushel  lots. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  asked  if  my  quota  could  not  be  consolidated  in 
that  wav,  and  they  refused  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Was  that  this  year? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No,  sir ;  that  was  last  year. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  began  that  practice  year  before  last,  and  con- 
tinued it  through  last  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  was  raised  between  cotton  rows,  and  I  know 
something  about  it.  •  I  venture  to  say  that  one-half  or  three-fourths 
of  the  small  packages  that  are  sent  to  practical  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  never  planted. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  in  a  position  to  cooperate  with  you  on  the 
basis  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  will  tell  you  now  that  I  will  select  20  farmers  in 
my  district  to  whom  I  will  ask  that  these  seed  in  bushel  lots  be  sent. 
I  do  not  care  anything  about  distributing  them  indiscriminately  for 
political  purposes,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  want  to  do  some 
good  with  them  if  I  can,  and  if  you  will  consolidate  my  quota  into 
bushel  packages,  I  will  have  them  sent  to  20  good  farmers. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  you  will  send  the  names  of  the  farmers  we  will 
send  the  seed  as  you  direct. 

Mr.  Lhb.  I  have  been  complaining  about  this  method  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years. 

89128—22 10 
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Dr.  Taylor.  I  confess  that  our  change  of  practice  reflects  the 
views  of  a  number  of  Members  from  the  cotton  territorv. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  plant  only  a  quart  of  cotton  seed  ot  a  particular 
variety,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  ginning  the  cotton  so  as  to  keep 
those  seed  separate  from  others.  I  would  like  to  have  my  own  quota 
distributed  in  half-bushel  lots  if  it  can  be  done. 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  you  will  select  the  names,  the  seeds  will  be  sent  to 
them  in  half -bushel  lots. 

The  remainder  of  this  estimate  of  $135,000  is  an  increase  of  $10,000 
for  investigations  in  red-clover  production,  which  are  carried  on 
under  the  investigational  portion  of  the  subappropriation.  The  spe- 
cial need  for  this  is  the  fact  that  red  clover  stands  and  acreages 
have  been  on  the  decline,  especially  through  the  corn-belt  States,  for 
a  number  of  years.    Ked  clover  is  the  cornerstone  in  the  rotation 

Practice  of  the  corn  belt  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lastern  States. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  have  been  theorized  upon  variously. 
There  are  some  explanations  that  are  applicable  to  particular 
localities,  such  as  soil  acidity,  and  others  have  been  partially  satis- 
fying and  have  made  possible  some  improved  methods,  such  as 
luning,  which  in  particular  cases  have  helped  materially  in  obtain- 
ing stands.  Another  suspected  explanation  is  that  which  I  men- 
tioned yesterday,  namely,  the  heavy  use  of  imported  clover  seed  from 
regions  possessing  a  milder  winter  climate  than  ours.  Such  tests 
as  have  been  made  indicate  that  frequently  the  clover  stands  from 
such  seed  freeze  out,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  worst  killing  is  not 
in  the  districts  farthest  north. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  the  supposition  that  snow  has  something  to 
do  with  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Snow  certainly  gives  a  reasonable  explanation.  For 
example,  tests  made  from  the  same  lots  of  Italian  clover  seed  planted 
in  Indiana  and  in  southern  Michi^n,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo, 
and  a  little  farther  north  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Kapids,  and  still 
farther  north  in  the  upper  peninsular,  showed  that  stands  from 
Italian  seed  were  killed  badly  in  Indiana  and  at  Kalamazoo,  rather 
badly  at  Grand  Eapids,  and  were  uninjured  in  the  upper  peninsula. 
While  the  temperatures  in  the  upper  peninsula  usually  run  very 
much  lower  than  down  in  the  corn  belt,  it  was  found  that  the  soil 
did  not  even  freeze  there,  because  the  snow  blanket  came  early  and 
stayed  until  spring.  Even  potatoes  in  that  soil  were  uninjured.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  practice  in  that  territory  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  fall, 
the  planted  tuoers  being  rarely  injured,  and  always  under  that  con- 
dition they  make  an  early  strong  start,  frequently  producing  better 
yields  than  they  get  from  spring  plantings. 

The  tests  of  Italian  clover  seed  have  so  frequently  shown  the  plants 
to  be  tender  as  regards  cold  that  we  regard  that  as  a  very  important 
feature.  There  are,  however,  other  questions  than  that  of  imported 
seeds.  One  of  these  is  the  need  of  a  more  careful  selective  scientific 
breeding  of  red  clover,  so  as  to  secure  strains  of  red  clover  which 
will  fit  our  American  conditions,  comparable  with  varieties  of  wheat 
and  oats,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  and  other  crops  which  we  have  found 
it  desirable  to  develop  in  order  to  fit  our  conditions.  We  have  now 
accumulated  a  body  of  observation  and  experience  as  well  as  per- 
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sonnel  which  we  feel  it  is  very  desirable  to  finance  for  a  vigorous  and 
aggressive  drive  on  this  red-clover  improvement  project. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  reduction  in  the 
red-clover  acreage  in  recent  years? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  There  has  been  an  almost  steady  decline  in  clover 
acreage,  especially  in  the  com  belt,  during  the  last  three  decades,  and 
particularly  during  the  decade  covered  by  the  last  census  and  the 
preceding  one. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  alfalfa 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  that  result? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  alfalfa  acreage  in  the  clover  territory  does  not 
account  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  decline  in  the  clover 
acreage.  Sweet  clover  is  coming  in  through  the  same  territory  to 
supplement  red  clover,  and,  possibly,  in  scwne  sections,  to  replace  it. 
However,  our  farmers  still  sow  red  clover.  They  know  clover,  and 
they  know  what  it  will  do  when  it  behaves  right.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  maintain  soil  fertility  without  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  the  reduction  due  in  any  degree  to  insect  damage? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  has  not  been  much  insect  trouble,  except  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  in  the  irrigated  country,  and  that  has  not  been 
so  much  due  to  insect  trouble  as  to  the  nematode  which  I  discussed 
yesterday.  That  is  known  to  be  transported  with  the  seed  in  some 
cases,  and  it  may  possibly  become  spread  over  large  areas.  The 
trouble  in  the  corn  belt  rather  takes  the  form  of  a  collapse  of  the 
young  plants  from  some  cause  not  yet  known,  other  than  its  in- 
adaptability to  endure  the  climatic  conditions  after  the  seeds  have 
germinated.  You  can  get  a  stand  in  wheat  and  oats  in  the  spring, 
and  then  when  a  little  whiff  of  drought  comes  along  in  July  or 
August,  in  such  States  as  New  York  and  Indiana,  it  apparently  burns 
out  the  new  stands  within  a  few  weeks.  The  whole  question  is  to  bo 
attacked  all  along  the  line  upon  the  basis  of  the  selected  develop- 
ment of  strains  that  are  adapted  to  our  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  think  that  ^^®  extremely  high  price  of  clover 
seed  two  or  three  years  ago  affected  the  harvest,  as  shown  by  the 
census? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  The  last  census,  which  represents  the  acre- 
age figures  for  1919,  undoubtedly  did  reflect  an  increase  of  grain 
crop  acreage,  such  as  wheat  and  corn,  which*  resulted  during  the 
war  period,  and  there  was  an  encroachment  upon  mejidow  and  pasture 
land,  which  was  plowed  for  small  grain  and  corn,  during  the  year 
1918  in  particular,  when  there  was  a  guaranty  on  wheat  and  when 
there  was  a  prospective  continuance  of  the  war  for  another  year. 
We  have  no  way  of  determining  to  what  extent  the  decrease  in 
clover  acreage  last  census  was  due  to  the  war  increase  of  grain 
acreage. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  sow  clover  seed  with  spring  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Not  so  much  west  of  Minnesota.  As  you  go  into  the 
Dakotas,  particularly  into  North  Dakota  and  into  Montana,  you  will 
find  that  they  do  not  seed  much  sj>ring  wheat  with  clover.  In  Min- 
nesota it  is  a  rather  common  practice,  because  it  is  a  feature  of  their 
rotation. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  can  sow  clover  seed  in  March. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  clover  seed  is  often  sown  on  the  snow. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  Do  you  not  think  that  clover  has  been  to  some  extent 
superseded  by  alfalfa? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  may  be  true  of  central  New  York.  Alfalfa  has 
done  better  in  New  York  than  almost  anywhere  else  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  secure  several  crops  during  one  season  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  not  such  an  acid  condition  of  the  soil  there, 
which  is  another  factor  that  operates  in  alfalfa  growing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  discuss  the  item  for 
congressional  seed  distribution. 

FOR  BIOPHYSICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  department's  statement  in  regard  to  that  is  at 
the  foot  of  page  78. 

The  next  item  is  for  biophysical  investigations,  the  appropriation 
for  which  is  $32,500.  There  is  no  change  m  that.  That  is  the  same 
amount  that  was  appropriated  last  year  and  is  the  same  amount  that 
has  been  provided  for  several  years  previously  except  in  the  fiscal 
year  1921,  when  it  was  omitted,  but  afterwards  restored  with  the 
appropriation  made  immediately  available,  so  that  work  could  cover 
the  full  crop  season  of  1921. 

general  ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  general  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  on  page  80,  and  that  carries  the  same 
amount  as  is  carried  for  tne  current  fiscal  year,  or  $26,980. 

This  completes  the  general  expense  appropriation  tor  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 

FOR  DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  RECLAMATION   PROJECTS. 

There  is  a  miscellaneous  appropriation  for  demonstrations  on  rec- 
lamation projects  which  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, the  item  appearing  on  page  247,  in  which  an  increase  of 
$9,000  is  estimated  to  restore  the  work  to  its  former  status.  This 
work  is  done  entirely  upon  the  Government  reclamation  projects  and 
constitutes  the  agricultural  advisory  work  for  the  settlers  on  those 
projects.  This  is  something  that  the  Reclamation  Service  in  the 
development  of  the  projects  regarded  as  important  and  necessary  to 
provide  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  continued  by  shifting  our  ad- 
visers from  the  older  projects,  as  the  settlers  have  found  themselves 
in  their  farming  operations,  to  the  newer  projects,  where  many  of 
them  are  unused  to  irrigation  agriculture  and  are  just  getting  started. 
It  is  systematic  advisory  work,  intended  to  enable  the  settlers  to  de- 
velop types  of  agriculture  that  are  in  line  with  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  time  when  the  work  on  each  project  is  started.  It  is  to 
help  them  to  avoid  overproduction  of  perishables,  such  as  potatoes 
and  fruits,  on  which  they  have  heavy  freight  bills  in  order  to  reach 
the  market,  and  to  encourage  in  particular  the  production  of  such 
crops  as  alfalfa  and  other  forage  crops  that  are  suitable  to  convert 
into  dairy  and  meat  products,  for  which  there  is  room  in  the  market. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Practically,  what  do  you  do  under  this  appropria- 
tion?   Do  you  place  a  man  on  an  irrigation  project? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  place  a  man  on  the  Government  reclamation 
project,  and  he  acts  as  an  advisor  to  the  farmers,  just  as  the  county 
agent  does  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  have  county  agents  in  the  counties  where 
these  reclamation  projects  are  located? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Generally  not.  In  some  cases,  there  are  county  agents, 
and  in  those  cases  it  is  generally  a  situation  like  this,  that  the  county 
agent  concentrates  upon  the  dry- farming  portion  of  the  county,  while 
our  man  handles  the  work  upon  the  reclamation  project. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  put  these  depart- 
ment men  in  counties  where  they  have  county  agents? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  do  not  maintain  men  on  more 
than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  reclamation  projects,  and  we 
always  take  into  consideration  first  the  question  of  whether  the 
county  is  maintaining  or  should  maintain  a  county  agent  who  can 
cover  both  types  of  work.  The  feature  which  distinguishes  this  from 
other  extension  work  that  is  carried  on  is  the  fact  that  these  settlers 
are  debters  to  the  Federal  Government  under  the  reclamation  act. 
and  the  sooner  they  can  be  placed  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  the 
sooner  they  can  pay  off  their  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  idea  was  to  save  the  Government  the  expense 
of  having  two  men  in  the  same  locality.  Under  the  cooperative 
arrangement,  a  county  in  which  a  reclamation  project  is  located 
should  have  the  same  treatment  that  other  counties  have,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  unnecessarv  for  the  department  to  have  a 
special  agent  for  a  reclamation  project. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  phase  of  the  work,  I  might  say,  was  authorized 
by  Congress  at  the  time  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed,  and  it 
recognized  the  difference  between  the  Government's  interest  in  these 
debtors  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Those  people  on  the  reclamation  projects  might 
get  all  the  information  they  needed  from  the  county  agent,  and  if 
the  county  agent  can  not  give  it  to  them,  he  should  be  instructed  in 
the  matter  of  their  needs.  It  would  be  my  idea  not  to  station  a  man 
on  a  reclamation  project  located  in  a  county  where  they  have  a  county 
agent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  expect  to  station  a  man  on  every 
reclamation  project,  do  you? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  have  men  at  present  on  seven  or 
eight  of  the  projects.  There  are  several  projects  just  being  settled, 
especially  in  the  State  of  Montana,  where  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
furnish  men  this  year,  and  the  restoration  of  the  appropriation  is 
desired  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  these  counties,  I  suppose,  the  county  agent  has 
all  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  county  agent,  outside  of  the  reclamation 
project,  if  there  is  one? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  generally  a  radically  different  type 
of  agriculture.  The  work  on  the  reclamation  project  is  intensive 
irrigation  agriculture,  and  frequently  such  a  project  laps  over  from 
one  county  to  another  or  even  from  one  State  into  another,  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  project  in  western  Nebraska  and  eastern  Wyoming.  We 
line  this  work  up  through  understandings  with  the  State  directoi-s 
of  extension  so  it  proceeds  harmoniously  and  without  lappiiig  the 
State  work,  expenditure,  or  personnel.  It  has  produced  most  excel- 
lent results  through  developing  concentrated  eflfort  upon  the  type  of 
agriculture  which  can  best  be  en^ged  in  on  a  particular  project.  In 
many  cases  certain  of  these  projects,  too,  it  is  fair  to  say,  were  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  agriculturally — they  were  sound  from  the  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  but  they  were  established  without  very  much  con- 
sideration of  the  agricultural  feature,  and  settlers  bought  from  the 
Government 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing).  Is  the  advice  that  these  men  on  the 
reclamation  projects  give  to  the  settlers  comparable  with  the  advice 
that  the  county  agent  gives  the  dry  farmer,  so  to  speak? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  Dry  farming  and  irrigation  farming  are 
as  different  as  corn  farming  and  cotton  farming,  and  while  there 
are  occasionally  men  experienced  in  both,  there  are  not  many  such. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  not  a  county  agent  hardly  that  could 
not  in  a  little  while  qualify  himself  to  give  all  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions under  your  instruction,  for  both  dry  and  irrigation  farming? 

Dr.  Tatlor.  I  wish  that  were  true;  it  would  simplify  our  work 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  it  tremendously. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  not  the  case.  At  the  present  time  our  irrigation 
agriculture  is  in  its  pioneer  phase,  alkali  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
transportation  costs  have  to  be  dealt  with. 


Wednesday,  February  1,  1922. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  W.  B.  GEEELET,  FOEESTEE  IV  CHIEF; 
ME.  L.  F.  KNEIPP,  ASSISTANT  FOEESTEE  IN  CHABOE  OF 
LANDS;  ME.  EOT  HEADLET,  ASSISTANT  FOEESTEE  IN 
CHABGE  OF  OPEEATIONS;  ME.  E.  H.  CLAPP,  ASSISTANT 
FOEESTEE  IN  CHABGE  OF  FOEEST  PEODUCTS;  ME.  C.  E. 
BACHFOED,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  FOEESTEE  IN  CHAEOE 
OF  GEAZING;  ME.  W.  E.  CHAPLINE,  INSPECTOE  OF  GEAZINO; 
ME.  E.  E.  CAETEE,  ASSISTANT  FOEESTEE  IN  CHAEGE  OF 
FOEEST  MANAGEMENT;  AND  ME.  H.  A.  SMITH,  ASSISTANT 
FOEESTEE  IN  CHAEGE  OF  PUBLIC  EELATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  this  afternoon  the 
appropriations  for  the  Forest  Service. 

AREA   OF   national   FORESTS — RECEIPTS   FROM. SALE   OF  TIMBER  AND 

grazing  fees. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  would  like  to  give  the  committee  a  brief  pre- 
nminary  statement  covering  the  general  business  situation  on  the 
^tional  forests,  which  I  tlmik  may  be  of  service  to  the  committee 
n  considering  tne  appropriation  items. 
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The  area  of  the  national  forests  is  gradually  increasing,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  stood  at  156,660,000  acres.  This  represents 
an  increase  during  tne  fiscal  year  of  practically  634,000  acres.     The 

Srincipal  increase  was  an  adoition  made  by  Congress  to  the  Modpc 
rational  Forest  of  CaUfornia,  and  the  purchase  of  193,000  acres 
under  the  Weeks  Act  of  March  1,  1911. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  additional  140,000  acres  have 
been  purchased,  or  their  purchase  has  been  approved  by  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission.  I  point  out  these  facts  to  show  the 
committee  that  the  size  of  the  area  under  administration  is  rather 
steadily  and  gradually  increasing,  and  that  affects,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  necessary  expenditures  for  administration. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  this  land  brought  into  the  reservation  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  have  any  merchantable  timber,  in  any  quantity! 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
merchantable  timber  on  the  land  bought  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
an  aggregate,  I  think,  of  approximately  300,000,000  feet,  which  now 
comes  under  administration. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  kind  of  timber  is  it  ? 

Col.  Gbeeley.  The  timber  is  characteristic  of  the  forests  of  the 
eastern  moimtains.  The  great  bulk  is  hardwood.  In  the  southern 
Appalachian  Range,  with  a  small  quantity  of  soft  wood  in  the 
southern  mountains  and  in  New  Hampshu*e,  the  great  bulk  is 
hardwood — oak,  yellow  poplar,  etc. 

The' receipts  from  the  national  forests  during  the  fiscal  year  in- 
cluding those  not  yet  paid  in,  on  accoimt  of  uie  postponement  of 
fazing  fees  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  aggregated  J4,468,000. 
wish  to  say  there,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  that  of 
the  delinquent  grazing  fees  which  were  postponed  by  special  legis- 
lation until  December  1,  last,  all  but  15  per  cent  had  been  paid  in 
by  December  31,  and  since  that  date  additional  payments  have  been 
received  steadily.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  entire  out- 
standing delinguency  in  grazing  fees  will  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
Srior  to  the  nrst  of  July.  Tlie  figure  $4,468,000  includes  these 
elinquent  fees,  although  under  the  special  legislation  part  of  them 
will  be  credited  to  the  reciepts  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  and  part  to 
the  year  1922,  the  figure  represents  the  returns  from  the  business 
done  in  1921. 

The  receipts,  on  this  basis,  dropped  below  those  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  $324,542.46,  or  about  7  per  cent.  The  receipts  from 
timber;  which  aggregated  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000,  dropped  14 
per  cent  below  tnose  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  the 
general  depression  which  has  affected  the  forest  industries  in  prac- 
tically all  portions  of  the  United  States,  including  the  forest  in- 
dustries in  the  national-forest  regions.  The  cut  of  timber  from 
the  national  forests,  however,  was  maintained  much  more  nearly 
at  the  prior  level  than  was  true  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  coim- 
try  as  a  whole;  in  other  words,  the  use  of  timber  from  the  national 
forests  has  reached  a  relatively  stable  basis,  because  the  great  bulk 
of  this  timber  goes  to  supply  existing  mills  and  existing  communi- 
ties. That  is  indicated  by  the  fact  tnat  the  sale  of  timber  during 
the  fiscal  year,  in  an  amount  of  1,170,000,000  board  feet,  was  very 
close  to  the  aggregate  sales  for  the  preceding  year. 
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The  average  price  obtained  for  this  timber  was  $2.78  per  thousand 
feet,  so  that  the  sales  of  timber  made  during  the  year,  vmich  will  be 
cut  during  varying  periods  in  the  future,  contracts  running  one  year, 
two  years,  and  some  for  longer  periods,  represent  increased  timber 
business  which  the  service  has  assumed,  to  an  aggregate  of  a  little 
over  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  price  of  stumpage  this  last  year,  as 
compared  with  previous  years  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  There  is  a  gradual  increase.  The  average  price  last 
year,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  the  average  price  was  $2.34.  The 
price  for  national  forest  stmnpage  is  graduafly  increasing,  as  western 
timber  becomes  more  accessible,  but  the  average  in  the  saJes  of  any 
one  year  varies  more  or  less,  as  determined  by  the  quality  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  particular  sales  made  during  that  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  lumber  developments  and  paper- 
making  developments  in  the  national  forests  now  pending,  and  wnich 
we  must  proviae  for  in  the  provision  for  future  work.  Since  the  fiscal 
year  closed,  for  example,  a  single  sale  of  600.000,000  feet  has  been 
made  in  the  California  Sierras,  which  will  involve  a  very  large  opera- 
tion, cutting  upward  of  40,000,000  feet  a  year.  That  represents  the 
opening  up,  by  a  60-mile  railroad,  of  one  of  the  inaccessible  portions 
01  the  national  forests. 

Another  sale  of  900,000,000  feet  is  pending  in  California,  upon  the 
application  of  the  CaMfomia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange — ^farmers — ^for 
supplving  wooden  containers  to  some  10,000  or  12,000  of  the  asso- 
ciated fruit  growers  in  California.  This  sale  undoubtedly  will  boK^on- 
summated  within  two  or  three  months. 

As  indicating  the  increased  demand  which  is  reaching  the  national 
forests  more  and  more,  as  the  general  movement  of  the  forest  indus- 
tries to  the  West  takes  place,  we  now  have  a  very  urgent  application 
for  the  appraisal  and  advertisement  of  800,000,000  feet  m  central 
Oregon,  in  connection  with  the  contemplated  construction  of  a  long 
stretch  of  railroad  into  new  coimtry. 

We  have  also  a  pending  sale  of  approximately  600,000,000  feet  of 
pulp  timber  in  Alaska,  wnich  has  been  under  negotiation  and  con- 
sideration for  some  time,  awaiting  the  obtaining  of  a  power  license  by 
the  applicants  for  this  timber,  in  order  to  develop  the  water  power 
necessary  for  a  paper  enterprise.  Their  power  license  has  now  been 
received,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  indicate  that  this  sale  also  will 
be  consummated  within  a  short  period. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much  pulp  do  they  have  in  Alaska  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Our  estimate,  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  is  rather  rough, 
indicates  at  least  100,000,000  cords  in  the  national  forests  of  Alaska 
of  material  suitable  for  pulp. 

The  volume  of  out  timber  business  in  the  future  will,  of  course, 
rest  upon  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  the  forest  industries 
of  the  coxmtry,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  just  how  rapidly  these 
increased  denfttnds  for  the  use  of  national  forest  timber  will  ma- 
terialize. If  normal  conditions,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  war, 
should  be  restored  within  the  near  future,  the  demand  for  timber 
from  the  Government  forests  will  become  very  great  in  volume,  and 
the  service  will  be  very  hard  pressed  to  it  to  keep  up  with  the 
applications. 


"^ 
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A  little  later  I  would  like  to  indicate  what  some  of  the  pending 
applications  are  in  order  to  give  the  committee  a  concrete  idea  of  the 
business  situation  which  we  will  face  when  the  lumber  and  paper 
industries  ^et  back  to  a  normal  footing. 

The  receipts  from  graaing  fell  off  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
-egating  $2,415,000,  including  those  as  yet  unpaid. 
'.  Anderson.  I  did  not  get  that  figure. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  receipts  were  $2,415,000.  That  figure  includes 
the  grazing  fees  which  are  still  delinquent.  The  grazing  use  of  the 
national  forests  is  on  a  very  stable  basis.  It  now  represents  grazing 
by  38,100  western  live-stock  men  and  settlers,  with  an  a^regate  oi 
9,588,000  head  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Perhaps  I  anticipate  you,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  one  question.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  complaint  in 
r^ard  to  the  range  fees,  as  a  result  of  the  depression  in  tne  cattle 
industry? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  some  complaint,  and  many 
requests  have  been  received  by  the  Forest  Service  ana  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  either  to  remit  the  grazing  fees  altogether  for  the  next 
fiscaiyear  or  to  postpone  the  date  when  tney  are  paid.    Normally  our 

S razing  fees  are  paid  in  advance  of  the  stocK  entering  the  pastures  or 
uring  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  that  connection,  that  Secretary  Wallace  and 
those  of  us  in  the  Forest  Service  who  have  been  closest  to  this  situ- 
ation have  studied  this  matter  very  careftilly,  and  we  do  not  beheve 
that  there  is  any  sufi&cient  need  for  either  postponing  the  grazing  fees 
or  remitting  them  to  justify  the  department  in  taking  that  action  or 
to  justify  Craigress  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Lee.  T^uld  not  this  be  a  good  place  to  insert  what  the  grazing 
fees  are? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  grazing  fees  at  present  are  very  moderate. 
The  average  year-long  fee  for  cattle  is  $1.20.  The  average  year-long 
fee  for  sheep  is  30  cents. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Acre  or  head  ? 

Col.  Greeuiy.  Per  head;  and  the  fee  for  each  period,  sununer 
season  or  spring  and  summer  season  combined,  is  adjusted  from  that 
year-long  basis.  These  fees  undoubtedly  do  not  represent  the  full 
commercial  value  of  the  forage  which  is  obtained,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why,  in  my  judgment,  special  concessions  in  behalf  of  the  users 
of  the  national  forest  range  lands  are  not  justified.  In  fact,  as  the 
committee  doubtless  recaUs,  there  has  been  much  discussion  in  the 
past  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  grazing  fees  charged  for  the  use  of 
these  national  forest  ranges.  Since  becoming  Forester  I  have  ini- 
tiated a  comprehensive  examination  and  appraisal  of  all  of  our  ranges, 
with  a  view  to  readjusting  the  grazing  charges,  not  on  a  flat  basis  as 
at  present,  but  as  to  the  actual  value  of  each  district,  classifying  the 
range  as  to  its  accessibihty,  the  quaUty  of  the  forage,  the  availabiUty 
of  water,  and  all  the  factors  that  enter  into  its  value  to  the  stockman, 
and  when  this  appraisal  and  classification  are  completed  it  is  my  plan 
to  put  into  effect,  aiter  a  very  thorough  discussion  with  the  stock 
associations,  giving  them  a  full  hearing  m  the  matter,  a  new  schedule 
of  grazing  fees  which  will  probably  mean  a  material  increase  in  the 
revenueu'om  this  resource. 
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The  way  the  situation  has  turned  out  this  past  year  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  that  no  further  postponement  of  grazing  fees  is  necessary. 
Last  summer  a  very  strong  request  was  made  from  many  live-stock 
interests  to  postpone  the  grazing  fees,  resulting  in  special  l^islation 
by  Congress,  setting  the  date  for  the  payment  to  December  1  last. 
Now,  85  per  cent  of  our  grazing  users  paid  their  fees  by  December  31, 
and  the  remaining  balance  is  gradually  coining  in.  That  seems  to 
me  to  indicate  that  the  live-stock  industry  as  a  whole  is  prepared  to 
carry  this  very  moderate,  very  reasonable  charge  in  a  normal  way, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  does  not  warrant  the  Government  in  extend- 
ing any  short-term  credits,  as  you  might  call  them,  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  users  of  this  resource. 

The  receipts  from  land  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  are  the  highest 
we  have  ever  had,  aggregating  $158,296.  That  is  the  one  depart- 
ment, or  one  branch,  of  tne  business  in  which  we  show  an  increased 
revenue  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  it  reflects  chiefly  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  national  resources  for  sunmier  homes  and  other 
recreational  faciUties. 

There  are  enormous  numbers  of  people  coming  into  the  national 
forests  every  summer  for  camping,  nshmg,  touring,  and  other  forms 
of  recreation,  and  leasing  some  tracts  of  land  for  summer  homes  at 
very  moderate  fees,  whicn  the  permittee  can  occupy.  He  can  build 
there  a  lodge  or  a  cabin,  or,  if  he  desires  to,  a  more  elaborate  struc- 
ture.   This  form  of  use  is  developing  very  rapidly. 

This  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  desirable  form  of  public  service, 
which  the  national  forests  should  render,  but  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  use  of  national  forests  by  campers  and  transients  does  add 
greatly  to  our  fire  hazard,  and  it  has  given  us  a  problem  in  main- 
taining sanitary  conditions  at  the  more  crowded  camp  groimds, 
which  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  which  we  meet,  ana  iimich  we 
are  asking  Congress  to  provide  for  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  much  do  you  charge  for  a  camper^s  site — ^for  the 
transient  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  There  is  no  charge  at  all  for  transient  camping. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  mean  permanent. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  permanent  camp  sites  are  leased  at  from  $5  to 
$25  a  year,  depending  on  the  acreage. 

Mr,  Lee.  Would  you  give  them  a  lease  for  10,  15,  or  20  years? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  authority  from  Congress  to  give 
a  lease  for  a  maximum  of  30  years. 

RESOURCES   OF  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  committee  is  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  resources  of  the 
national  forests.  I  wish,  as  a  general  background  for  the  Budget, 
to  speak  of  two  or  three  important  factors,  which  I  feel  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  consideration  of  the  provision  made  for  protection 
and  administration.    A  conservative  appraisal  of  the  value  of  this 

f)ublic  property,  covering  only  the  demonstrable  values  of  the  bare 
and  and  timber,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  value  of  the 
water  resources  and  all  the  mtangible  values  that  exist,  but  which 
can  not  readily  be  put  in  terms  oi  dollars  and  cents,  shows  that  the 
property  to-day  is  worth  a  little  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  That 
does  not,  however,  begin  to  express  the  real  value  of  the  national 
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forests.  They  contain  about  17  per  cent  of  all  the  forest  land  in  the 
country;  and  they  contain  25  per  cent  of  all  the  standing  timber  in 
the  country,  or  aroimd  565,000,000,000  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  standing  timber,  they  contain  approximately 
20,000,000  acres  of  yoimg  growth  areas  that  have  been  oumed,  some 
of  them  many  years  ago;  and  which  as  a  result  of  systematic  protec- 
tion, have  restocked  with  young  timber.  We  have  in  the  national 
forests  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  reerowth  of  the  coxmtry,  as 
well  as  25  per  cent  of  the  merchantable  timber  of  the  country. 

About  25  i>er  cent  of  the  water  power  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  in  the  national  forests.  To  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  what 
this  forest  property  amounts  to,  as  we  anticipate  its  development,  I 
would  like  to  point  this  fact  out.  Under  the  present  use  of  the  timber 
in  the  forests,  taking  care  of  the  demands  that  we  receive,  we  are 
actually  cutting  each  year  about  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  oi  the  ag- 
gregate volume  of  timber,  and  this  brings  in  a  revenue  of  something 
over  $2,000,000  a  year.  Now,  the  cut  of  timber  from  the  national 
forests  can  be  increased  at  least  seven  times  and  still  be  kept  on  a 
perpetual  basis.  That  is,  we  can  increase  our  cut  at  least  seven 
times,  and  still  be  simply  drawing  down  each  year  the  interest  on 
the  capital,  the  current  growth,  without  impairing  the  supply. 

Mr.  liEE.  About  what  would  be  the  percentage  of  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Well,  possibly  2  per  cent  a  year,  or  between  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  and  2  per  cent. 

If  the  present  price  received  for  our  timber  remained  unchanged, 
we  have  a  prospective  income  of  nearly  $14,000,000  a  year  from  the 
timber  in  the  national  forests  alone,  when  the  market  permits  full 
utilization,  and,  of  course,  it  is.  I  think,  obvious  that  tnat  amount 
wilJ  be  further  increased  by  tne  rising  value  of  timber,  which  is 
gradually  taking  place  more  or  less  over  the  entire  country,  and 
which  is  going  to  oe  accelerated  in  the  case  of  the  high  quality,  old 
CTowth  timber,  which  the  national  forests  contain,  but  which  is 
being  very  rapidly  depleted  elsewhere. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  FOREST  FIRES. 

The  special  effort  which  the  Forest  Service  has  made,  which  I  have 
made  p^onaUy  during  the  past  year,  has  been  to  make  the  protection 
of  the  national  forests  from  fire  more  efficient,  up  to  the  limit  of  our 
r^ources. 

A  definite  plan  has  been  put  into  effect,  and  the  Forester's  immedi- 
ate staff  has  put  a  great  deal  of  personal  emphasis  and  drive  behind 
that  plan,  to  give  the  forests  more  efficient  protection.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  the  main  idea  in  that  plan  has  been  to  quit  talking  about 
shortage  of  money,  which  we  have  been  very  prone  to  sav  was  the  rea- 
son for  our  bad  fires,  and  to  instill  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
that  it  was  up  to  the  service  to  make  sure  that  it  was  doing  absolutely 
the  best  it  could  with  the  funds  that  Congress  had  provided.  That 
has  meant  sacrificing  work  in  other  respects,  in  order  to  employ 
more  guards  and  fire  patrols,  where  they  are  particularly  needed.  " 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  secure  a  better  placing  of 
the  protecting  force,  and  better  organization,  and  to  speed  it  up,  so 
that  the  incipient  fires  could  be  reached  and  put  out  when  they  were 
still  a  one-man  fire,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  bad  conflagrations,  which 
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not  only  are  destructive  but  which  reauire  emergency  expenditures 
which  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  In  the 
same  way  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  improving  the 
facilities  for  detection,  through  the  construction  of  lookout  towers, 
telephone  lines  and  trails.  We  have  made  a  special  eflPort  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  expenditures  for  protection.  In  other  words,  we 
have  cut  down  on  otner  activities  where  we  could,  within  the  limits 
of  the  authority  given  us,  to  provide  for  the  exacting  needs  of  pro- 
tection. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1921  (and  we  make  up  our  fire  data 
by  calendar  years,  because  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  comes  in  the 
middle  of  our  fire  season,  we  had  5,734  fires  in  the  national  forests. 
Seventy-six  per  cent  of  these  fires  were  extinguished  while  they 
were  still  small;  that  is,  extinguished  by  the  regular  force. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Seventy-six  per  cent  in  number? 

Col.  Greeley.  Seventy-six  i>er  cent  of  the  total  number.  The 
area  burned  was  358,000  acres,  which  is  about  two-tenths  of  I  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  national  forests.  The  amoimt  of  damage 
done  was  about  $520,000,  which  is  something  less  than  one-tenth  oi  1 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  timber  in  the  national  forests. 

This  protection  was  carried  out  at  a  cost,  including  all  of  the 
emergencv  expenditures,  and  the  deficiency  appropriation,  which  we 
again  had  to  request  of  Congress,  of  about  16  mills  per  acre.  Thus, 
based  on  the  national  forest  area  in  the  States,  excluding  Alaska — 
and  the  fire  problem  in  Alaska  is  so  small  as  not  to  justify  including 
that  area  in  any  figures  of  this  character — the  cost  of  the  regular 
protective  organization,  rangers,  summer  guards,  equipment,  etc., 
amounted  to  about  $1,700,000,  and  the  emergency  cost,  aunost  wholly 
labor,  and  labor  subsistence,  amounted  to  $509,000,  making  a  total 
expenditure  from  all  sources,  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
forests,  $2,209,000 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  include  the  deficiency  expenditure  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  or  an  average  of  16  mills  per  acre  on  the 
national  forests,  excluding  Alaska. 

The  16  mills  per  acre  is  too  low,  although  this  year,  which  was  a 
relatively  favorable  year,  we  kept  the  fire  damage  m  area  and  dollars 
down  to  what  I  think  would  compare  very  weU  with  any  insurable 
risk,  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  area,  and  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  value. 

While  we  are  endeavoring  to  protect  the  national  forests  at  16 
mills  per  acre,  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  prescribed 
by  statute  that  private  timber  owners  and  owners  of  other  classes  of 
forest  lands  must  furnish  adequate  protection  for  their  property 
within  a  cost  limit  of  5  cents  per  acre,  and  the  general  data  obtained 
by  the  Forest  Service,  based  on  the  estimates  of  some  30  State  for- 
estrv  departments,  put  the  cost  of  effective  protection  of  the  forest 
lands  of  the  country  generally  at  2^  cents  per  acre.  Of  course,  with 
a  large  area  such  as  we  have  we  should  be  able  to  furnish  protection 
at  less  than  the  cost  to  owners  who  cover  smaller  areas.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  still  not  properly  equipped  in  the  number  of  guards 
for  the  average  fire  season,  and  we  are  particularly  imequipped  for 
the  specially  severe  fire  season. 
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The  average  forest  ranger  and  j^ard  must  now  protect  52,000 
:«cres.  Taking  our  entire  summer  force  and  dividing  it  up  over  the 
total  area  which  we  must  protect,  the  average  is  52,000  acres  per 
man,  and  under  the  normal  climatic  conditions,  excluding  excep- 
tionalljr  favorable  years,  that  is  too  large  a  job,  and  as  long  as  our 
protective  organization  is  carried  on  that  footing,  we  must  expect 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fires  will  get  beyond  control;  they 
<;an  not  be  reached  in  time,  and  consequently  we  will  have  large 
emei^ency  expenditures  and  considerable  damages  to  property.    • 

Mr.  And£Rson.  You  would  have  some  fires)  and  some  nres  would 
:get  awav  from  you  if  you  had  a  million  fighters  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  possible.  I  do  not  anticipate  we  can  ever 
reach  the  time  when  we  can  hit  every  fire  and  get  it  out  before  it 
reaches  a  size  that  will  require  additional  expenditure^  but  I  think 
that  in  handling  a  property  like  this  we  ou^t  to  build  up  to  the 
point  where  we  can  put  out  at  least  90  or  95  per  cent  of  all  the  fires 
which  get  started  before  they  reach  a  size  where  more  than  the 
near-by  patrolmen  can  handle  them,  or  the  patrolmen  in  the  imme- 
-diate  vicmity  are  required. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  that  been  the  tendency  during  the  last  few 
j-ears? 

Col.  Greeley.  In  the  main  we  have  been  crawling  up  on  the  pro- 
portion of  fires  that  we  put  out  while  they  are  small,  out  the  progress 
18  too  slow  to  satisfy  me.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  with  our  appropriation.  The  particular  point  nere 
which  concerns  the  committee — ^it  is  the  same  point  I  brought  up 
last  year — is  the  effect  upon  the  total  expenditures  of  leaving  the 
service  in  a  situation  where  the  incurring  of  deficiencies  is  aunost 
4inavoidable. 

In  the  12  years  from  1911  to  1922  we  have  had  to  request  eight 
•deficiency  appropriations — ^in  8  years  out  of  12.  They  have  ranged 
in  amounte  from  $57,000  to  a  maximum  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  In 
-the  last  fiscal  year  the  deficiency  was  relatively  small,  compared  to 
what  it  has  been  in  many  cases,  or  $341,000.  Taking  the  past  12 
jrears,  we  have  had  on  the  average  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  deficiency 
.i4>propriation  of  $567,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  apparent  relation  between  the  number 
of  fires  and  the  amount  of  money  vou  have  had  to  do  business  with  ? 
I  mean,  any  relation  betwecA  tne  amount  of  damage  done,  the 
:ainount  of  acreage  burned,  and  the  amoimt  of  money  you  have  had 
to  spend  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  increased  appropriations  for  the  regular  pro- 
tective force  have  very  clearly  resulted  in  reducing  the  amoimt  of 
^damage  and  the  area  burned  over.  The  number  of  m*es  is  something 
that  is  more  or  less  beyond  our  control,  although  we  are  trying  to 
reach  that  through  a  process  of  education. 

Including  the  emergency  appropriation,  which  our  bill  has  carried 
every  ye^r  for  a  number  of  years,  plus  the  deficiency  appropriation, 
the  average  yearly  expenditure  for  fighting  fires  in  emergencies  of  the 
past  12  years  has  been  $779,000,  and  that  is  the  point  of  finance 
policy  that  I  think  most  concerns  Congress. 

In  other  words.  Congress,  has  had  to  appropriate  on  the  average 
$779,000  to  extinguish  fires  after  they  have  gotten  too  big  for  our 
regular  organization  to  handle,  and  I  am  confident  that  a  considerable 
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portion  of  that  money  can  be  saved  to  the  Grovernment  through 
making  reasonable  increases  in  the  force  of  guards  available,  to  make 
up  our  regular  oi^anized  protective  force. 

From  every  stanapoint  the  emei^ency  expenditures  are  undesirable. 
When  a  fire  oreaks  out  of  bounds  and  men  have  to  be  employed  in 
lai^e  crews,  subsistence  has  to  be  provided  in  large  amounts,  and 
everything  done  under  the  pressure  of  saving  every  possible  mom^it, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  expenditures  should  oe  in  part  imeconomical. 
We  have  wasted  a  certain  amount  of  that  money,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  avoidable,  when  you  attempt  to  meet  an  emergency  situation 
through  emplojring  large  ninnbers  of  additional  help,  and  subsisting 
them.  Consequently,  the  most  urgent  increase  in  any  Forest  Service 
item  in  this  budget  is  the  increase  of  $100,000  for  employees,  200 
additional  forest  guards,  to  be  placed  in  our  most  critical  fire  regions, 
these  200  additional  men  to  be  employed  from  periods  of  three  to 
six  months,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  dangerous  season. 
With  this  additional  numoer  of  guards  we  would  still  have  an  area 
under  the  protection  of  each  summer  ranger,  or  patrolman,  which 
would  average  48,000  acres.  That  area  is  still  too  large,  but  the 
increase  which  we  have  requested  here  will-  enable  us  to  build  up  the 
regular  protection  force,  and  in  some  measure,  I  am  satisfied,  cut  down 
the  deficiency  appropriation,  and  that  is  the  specific  point  in  Forest 
Service  work  that  I  am  more  anxious  to  accomplish  while  I  am  at 
the  head  of  the  service  than  any  other  one  thing — to  see  the  imeco- 
nomical and  more  or  less  emergency  expenditures  eliminated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  differentiate  between  the  conditions 
imder  which  you  spend  money  of  the  ordinary  appropriations  and 
when  you  feel  justined  in  spending  on  an  emergency  basis  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  method  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  spring 
of  each  year  I  personally  take  up  with  each  of  our  district  offices 
the  allotment  of  the  funds  which  are  anticipated  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  for  fire-protective  work.  We  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the 
average  needs  of  each  national  forest,  taking  the  good  seasons  and' 
the  bad  seasons  together,  trying  to  arrive  at  the  average  seasonal 
requirement,  and  we  then  allot  the  money  available  for  general 
expenses  on  national  forests  to  the  various  districts  within,  of  course, 
the  statutory  Umitation,  for  providing  the  number  of  guards  which 
that  district  requires,  and  we  divide  the  money  between  the  districts 
as  fairly  as  we  can,  in  accordance  with  our  estimate  of  the  needs  of 
that  district. 

For  example,  during  this  present  year,  by  that  method  we  provided 
for  a  total  of  2,381  guards  employed  in  addition  to  the  regular  ranger 
force.  Those  guards  are  put  on  duty,  forest  by  forest,  when  the  cli- 
matic conditions  become  such  as  to  make  the  starting  of  forest 
fires  probable. 

The  emergency  fund,  however,  which  has  hitherto  stood  at  $250,000, 
is  not  allotted  to  the  field  units,  but  is  retained  in  Washington,  and 
we  authorize  our  district  foresters  to  draw  upon  that  f imd  lor  emer- 
gency guards,  in  addition  to  the  regular  orgamzation,  when  the  situa- 
tion has  become  so  critical  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  forest 
fires  that,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  necessary  as  an  emergency  measure 
to  increase  the  force  in  the  field. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  does  not  now  wait  upon  the  fire  having  ac- 
tually started  and  gotten  more  or  less  out  of  control. 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  thanks  to  the  change  in  the  language  of 
that  item  which  was  made  last  year  we  are  able  to  use  our  discretion 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  that  money,  so  as  to  get  the  best  results, 
and  when  we  see  an  emergency  coming  we  can  tell  the  conditions; 
the  climatic  conditions  show  a  great  deal  as  to  the  coming  of  forest 
fires ;  they  are  reported  to  us  every  week  and  show  ^here  the  danger- 
ous spots  are;  and  when  we  see  plainly  an  emergency  is  coming  we 
authorize  a  portion  of  this  money  for  additional  guards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  money  is  not  now  used  in  the  same  way, 
or  under  the  same  conditions,  as  your  regular  appropriations?  I 
notice  there  is  no  language  in  that  so-called  emergency  appropriation 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  appropriation.  It  could  oe  used 
without  reference  to  any  emergency  conaition  at  all,  apparently,  but 
I  was  wondering  whether  any  distinction  was  now  made. 

Col.  Greeley.  We  treat  it  strictly  as  an  emergency  fimd.  We  do 
not  permit  it  to  be  absorbed  in  our  allotments  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  We  hold  it  as  an  emergency  fund  and  only  use  it  when 
an  emergency  exists.  The  ^eater  part  of  that  money  is  used  for  the 
payment  of  actual  fire-fightmg  crews,  which  have  to  be  employed  to 
suppress  fires  which  get  away  irom  the  regular  organization  or  which 
they  can  not  reach  in  time. 

Now,  there  is  another  feature  of  this  fire-protection  situation  which 
I  wish  to  speak  of,  because  it  appears  in  the  Budget.  Aside  from 
building  up  our  organization  of  guards,  so  as  to  reduce  the  needs  for 
emergency  expenditures,  our  most  urgent  need  in  ^ving  the  national 
forests  better  protection  is  some  means  of  training  our  year-long 
rangers  in  the  job  of  fire  detection  and  fire  suppression. 

L06S  or  EXPERIENCED  RANGEB8 — NEED  OF  TRAINED  MEN  FOR  TECHNICAL  WORK. 

We  have  lost  heavily  from  our  experienced  rangers  on  account  of 
the  upset  conditions  following  the  war.  We  lost  a  third  of  our  en- 
tire ranger  force,  330  men,  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  since 
then  while  the  loss  has  been  much  less,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  re- 
present a  serious  drain  upon  the  experience  of  the  field  force  in  the 
technique  of  forest  protection. 

The  job  of  fire  fighting,  while  it  is  an  intensely  practical  job, 
does  have  its  technical  side,  and  we  have  become  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  instilling  into  all  of  our  field  men  the  elements 
of  effective  fire  detection,  the  use  of  lookouts,  the  use  of  lookout 
instruments,  the  construction  of  telephones,  and  keeping  telephone 
lines  up  under  difficult  conditions,  in  all  of  the  details  of  prepared- 
ness and  equipment,  and  in  the  actual  organization  of  work  m  fire 
fighting. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  building  up  the  average  quality  of  our 
field  organization  on  this  fire  work,  the  average  abuity  of  the  men 
to  deliver  the  results  which  we  expect,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  force,  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  include  in  the  budget  a 
small  item  for  the  purpose  of  giving  systematic  training  to  our 
year-long  rangers  in  nre  protection  work. 
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The  next  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  the  committee 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  jon  leave  that,  I  notice  in  the  statement 
which  accompanies  that  item  of  appropriation  that  of  the  entire 
amomit  of  $20,000,  $19,000  is  for  traveUng  expenses.  I  assmne 
that  means  that  what  you  expect  to  do  is  to  gather  these  men  together 
at  convenient  points  lor  purposes  of  instruction,  and  you  expect  to 
use  your  own  people  for  instructors? 

Col.  Gbeelby.  .Yes,  sir;  we  will  use  our  own  officers  with  temporary 
camps  to  house  the  ranger^.  We  will  bring  30  to  40  men  together 
in  each  district.  We  expect  to  maintain  four  of  these  camps,  and 
bring  30  to  40  men  together  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  and  give 
them  instructions  from  our  best  qualified  and  more  experienced 
people.  There  will  be  no  expenditures  imder  that  item  for  addi- 
tional salaries  or  for  construction  work. 

Aside  from  equipping  the  service  in  these  respects  for  more  effec- 
tive protective  of  national  forests,  our  principal  need,  which  has 
been  expressed  in  the  budget,  is  to  build  up  within  reasonable  limits 
on  the  trained  men  needed  for  technical  work,  in  timber  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  handling  of  the  national  forest  rangers. 

The  Forest  Service  lost  heavily  in  its  trained  experts.  During  the 
war  period  resignations  took  a  large  number  of  these  men  out  of  our 
organization,  and  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  the  higher 
salaries  which  we  have  had  to  pay  for  our  temporary  summer  force, 
the  increased  cost  of  equipment,  subsistence,  and  travel,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  replace  the  trained  men  in  timber  work  and  grazing 
work  whom  we  have  lost. 

In  1914  the  service  had  229  trained  foresters,  either  as  foresters' 
assistants  or  forest  examiners.  In  1919  tiat  had  dropped  to  102. 
We  lost  over  50  per  cent  of  them.  We  have  been  trying  to  recover 
this  lost  ground  m  part,  and  at  the  present  date  have  gotten  back 
to  154,  but  we  are  still  75  men  short  on  the  trained  foresters,  whom 
we  had  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Andebson.  When  you  say  you  are  75  short,  you  mean  not  that 
there  were  75  men  who  were  employed  who  did  not  come  back,  but 
you  have  not  that  many  foresters  that  you  previously  employed  or 
got  from  the  outside  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  the  present  number  is  75  men  less  than  we 
had  before  the  war,  and  in  the  face  of  the  increased  demand  for  the 
use  of  national  forest  timber,  which  requires  expert  work  of  trained 
men,  that  is  a  situation  which  I  feel  to  be  very  serious. 

Aside  from  our  being  short  of  qualified  men  to  handle  the  current 
use  of  the  forests,  we  feel  this  shortage  very  seriously  in  filling  vacan- 
cies of  responsibility  in  administrative  offices.  We  have  not  got  the 
men  in  the  organization  who  have  had  practical  training,  coupled 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  experience,  to  show  their  qualities  and 
bring  out  the  stuff  they  have  in  them,  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  occur 
in  responsible  administrative  positions,  and  that  is  one  respect  in 
which  the  service  now  is  in  a  serious  situation.  We  need  to  Keep  a 
good  number  of  trained  men  coming  up  through  the  ranks,  and 
acquiring  experience,  weeding  out  the  inexpert,  so  as  to  have  available 
men  to  fill  positions  at  the  top,  and  that  reason,  combined  with  the 
current  business  that  we  must  provide  for,  has  prompted  the  in- 
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elusion  in  the  estimate  of  a  fund  for  the  employment  of  20  additional 
forest  assista/its,  representing  an  increased  expenditure  of  $40,000. 

The  same  situation  existi  as  to  our  grazing  work.  The  large 
problem  of  the  Forest  Service  in  handling  its  range  lands  is  to  find 
out  where  we  can  increase  the  number  of  stock.  If  we  had  the  range 
available  we  could  easily  put  75  per  cent  more  live  stock  on  the 
national  forests,  because  oi  the  demand  for  the  use  of  these  range 
areas  from  the  live-stock  growers  in  the  agricultural  communities  m 
the  national  forest  regions.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  main- 
tain the  productivity  of  the  ranges,  and  we  can  not,  in  justice  to  our 
permitees,  increase  the  live  stock  indiscriminately. 

We  have  got  to  adiust  the  number  of  live  stock  permitted  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  tne  land,  so  the  range  will  not  deteriorate.  We 
have  demands  in  some  forests  three  times  over  for  the  use  of  the 
range  from  live-stock  growers  and  settlers. 

To  meet  that  situation  requires  a  reasonable  number  of  men  who 
are  technically  trained  in  grazing  work.  We  have  now  29  men  of 
that  character  on  our  rolls,  and  we  have  lost  a  number  there,  and 
we  need  to  increase  the  number  of  grazing  assistants  in  order  to  place 
trained  men  on  the  national  forests,  where  this  particular  situation  is 
most  serious,  to  work  out  the  local  problem  of  adjusting  the  number 
of  stock  allowed  on  the  forest  to  wnat  the  range  will  carry  without 
deterioration  and  work  out  all  the  problems  of  the  seasons  of  the 
year  during  which  certain  areas  should  be  grazed,  how  grazing  ca- 
pacity can  De  increased  through  developing  better  watering  facilities, 
or  opening  up  inaccessible  ranges  by  driveways,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  increase  the  number  of  live  stock 
admitted  to  the  national  forests.  By  such  methods  it  will  not  only 
increase  the  revenue,  but  we  will  increase  the  service  which  the  for- 
ests are  rendering  to  the  community,  which  is  the  most  important 
part  of  it.  For  that  reason  we  have  included  in  the  estimate  a  pro- 
vision for  10  additional  grazing  assistants. 

PERMITS   FOR  GRAZING. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  are  these  permits  represented  by 
permits  to  homesteaders  and  settlers,  and  also  cattle  operators  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  precise  division.  I  would 
say,  roughly,  two-thirds  of  the  permits  are  issued  to  local  ranch  owners 
and  the  otner  third  to  permittees  who  are  not  local  ranch  owners. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  are  given  the  preference  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  our  grazing  regulations  give  preference  to 
local  ranch  owners,  and  particularly  to  the  homesteaaer  or  settler 
who  is  going  into  the  grazmg  business  in  a  small  way. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  number  of  small  permittees  is  increas- 
ing every  year,  and  the  larger  herds  arc  being  gradually  reduced, 
except  in  a  few  localities  where  the  conditions  as  to  settlement  are 
such  that  the  population  is  not  increasing. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  prepare  a  brief  summary  of  the  various  items  in  our  budget. 
While  these  are  covered  in  the  four  detailed  tabulations  which  have 
been  submitted  in  different  forms,  this  will  give  the  committee  a 
bird*s-eye  view  of  the  estimates  for  the  Forest  Service  as  a  whole. 
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(The  summary  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Purpose. 

Expendi- 
tures, 1921. 

• 

Expendi- 
tures, 1922 
(estimated). 

Budget, 
estimated 
1923. 

Net  in-* 
crease. 

Net  de- 
crease. 

Trans- 
ferred. 

Protection  and  administration 
of  the  national  forests: 
Statutory  salaries 

$2,283,737 
2.220,262 

$2,270,830         $599,510 
2,304.212  I    4.230,272 

$6,820 

$1,676,060 
1,676,060 

Lump-sum  salaries,  wage? 
ana  exoenses 

$160,000 

Suppression  of  forest  fiies: 
Stat  utorv  salaries 

1 

Lump-sum  salaries,  wages, 
and  exneuses 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 



•   1 

Air  patrol: 

Htat  ntorv  salaries 

Lump-sum  salaries,  wages, 
ana  exoenses 

39,150 

21,500 
87,000 

50,000 

21,500 
75,000 

50,000 

Clasvsiflcation  of  lands,  land  ex- 
change, entry  surveys: 
Statutory  salaries 

21,500 
60,000 

Lump-sum  salaries,  wages, 
ana  exoenses 

15,000 

Sanitary  and  protection  facili- 
ties: 
SI  atutorv  salaries 

Lump-sura  salaries,  wages, 
and  exoenses 



10,000 
22,460 

10,000 

• 

Supplies  ancf  equipment: 
Statutory  salaries 

32,000            24.260 

Lump-suni  salaries,  wages, 
ana  exoenses 

140,829 

57,338 

223,260 

3,373 

35,000 

150,000 
62.560 

150,000 

Investigation: 

Forest  products  (wood  dis- 
tillation ,    preservation , 
etc.)— 
Statutory  salaries 

56.300 

Lump-sum     salaries, 
waees,  and  expenses . 

325,000  '        340,000 

15,000 

1 

Range  conditions- 
Statutory  salaries 

3,500  '           3,500 
35.000  1          35.000 

Lump-6um     salaries, 
wases,  and  expenses . 

Silvicultural  and  dendro- 
logical— 

Statutory  salaries 

Lump-sum     salaries, 
wages,  and  expenses . 
Planting: 

Statutory  salaries 

30,621  1          25,440  j          25,440 
50,000  !          85.000            85.000 

............ 

3,650 
125,640 

1 
3,650              3.750 

Lump-sum  salaries,  wages, 
ana  exnenses 

125,640 

125,640 
20,000 

Training    of    forest    officers, 
lump-sum  salaries,  wages, 
and  expenses 

20,000 

Estimating    and    appraising 
timber  and  other  resources: 
Timber  surveys- 
Statutory  salaries 

1,200 
49,609 

30,391 

346 
8,856 

54,615 

31,280 

400,000 

Lump-sum     salaries, 
wages,  and  expenses. 

62,500 
37,600 

62,500 
37,500 

Range  surveys,  lump-sum 
salaries,  wages,  and  ex- 
penses   

water-power   reconstruc- 
tion (for  Federal  Power 
Commission)— 

Statutory  salaries 

Lump-sum     salaries, 
wages,  and  expenses. 

13,150 

53,280 

31,280 

400,000 

25,150 

.  49,680 

31,280 

450,000 

12,000 

Recording,  digesting,  and  dis- 
seminating the  results  of  sd- 
entiflc  technical  work: 
Statutory  salaries 

Lump-sum  salaries,  wages, 
and  expenses ........... 

Improvements, lump-sum  sal- 
aries, wages,  and  expenses... 

50,000 

«•••••«•«••* 

Total 

6,168,657  I    6.409.302 

6,094,482 
400.000 

267,000 

71,820 

Cooperative    fire    prqtection 
with  States  under  act  of  Mar. 
],  1911,  lump-sum  salaries, 
wages,  and  expenses 

125,000 

400,000 
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Purpose. 

Expendi- 
tures, 1921. 

Expendi- 
tures, 1922 
(estimated). 

1 

eJtlmff«^       N«^*''-         Netde-         Trans- 
1W3            ^^^^^-          ^^^^'          ^^'^• 

Acquisition  of  lands  under  act 
Mar.  1,  1911,  lump-sum  sal- 
aries, wages,  and  expenses... 

Emergency    expenditure5, 
Olympic   National  Forest, 
lump-sum   salaries,  wages, 
andexDenses 

1600,000 

48,000 

36,512 

SI.  000. 000 

$50,000   $960,000 

52,000 
25,000  ' 

33,000  ' 19.000   

&  California  Ry.  grant  lands 
(for  Interior  Department), 
lum'vsum   salaries,  wages, 
and  expenses 

1 

1 

35,000  '       $10,000  ' 

Total 

6,978,169!    7,976,302,    7,212,482          277,000       1,040,820  ' 
............1............  ............         763;8ao   ............ 

Net  decrease 

1                    :                    . 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total  statutory  salaries . 
Total  lump  sum 


1921 


1922 


$2,468,380 
4,520,810 


$2,465,020 
5,511,262 


1923 


$782,140 
6,430,342 


SALARIES. 


TRANSFER   OF   E3iPLOTEES   TO    LUMP-SUM   APPROPRIATION. 

Our  appropriation  for  salaries  of  the  Forest  Service,  statutory 
salaries,  nas  been  reduced  by  $1,682,880,  and  will  represent  a  total  of 
$782,140.  This  table  will  indicate  how  that  statutory  salary  appro- 
priation is  distributed  over  the  various  lines  of  work. 

The  greater  part  of  it,  $599,000,  will  be  spent  in  the  administration 
and  protection  of  the  national  forests,  and  smaller  amounts  are 
expended  chiefly  through  the  emplovment  of  clerks  and  draftsmen, 
and  various  other  lines  of  work,  sucn  as  the  investigative  work,  etc. 
I  The  increases  that  have  been  asked  for  are  very  largely  for  the 
I*  administration  and  improvement  of  the  national  forests.  We  request 
$160,000  for  additional  personnel  on  the  national  forests,  which  will 
go  entirely  into  summer  guards,  forest  assistants  and  grazing  assist- 
ants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  you  leave  that,  of  course  your  proportion  in 
the  Budget  for  this  year,  which  involves  the  transfer  ol  a  large  pro- 
portion of  your  work,  in  fact,  all  of  your  force  in  the  field,  except 
clerks,  to  tne  lump-sum  rolls  is  a  very  radical  departure  from  tne 
present  practice,  and  one  which  I  think  is  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  m  the  Congress.     I  wish  you  would  point  out,  either  now  or 
;  later,  in  what  respects  the  statutory  roll  hampers  administration, 
j  if  that  is  the  fact,  so  that  if  there  are  any  reasons  for  making  this 
I  change  we  would  like  to  have  you  say  something  about  it. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.     I  intended  to  take  that 
!  up  in  a  moment. 

The  increases  that  we  have  asked  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 

'   $15,000  which  is  requested  imder  the  item  for  investigations  in  forest 

products,  will  go  entirely  into  either  the  development  of  resources  or 

the  better  protection  of  the  national  forests.     That  includes  the 

increase  for  additional  personnel  on  the  national  forests,  the  $10,000 
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^requested  for  sanitary  and  protective  facilities,  the  public  camping 
grounds,  $20,000  requested  for  the  training  of  forest  officers,  and 
$50,000  requested  as  an  increase  for  improvement  work.  The  $12,000 
requested  under  estimating  and  appraising  resources,  which  I  will 
explain  a  little  later,  is  required  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  wat^r  power  resources  on  the  forest. 

The  Budget  as  a  whole  represents  a  net  decrease  over  our  appro- 
priation for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  $763,820. 

The  decrease,  as  the  Budget  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee, 
falls  chiefly  in  the  item  for  the  acquisition  of  forests  imder  the  Weeks 
Act.  We  have  been  able  to  make  other  decreases  of  much  smaller 
amounts  in  the  statutory  salary  roll,  in  the  appropriations  hitherto 
made  for  air  patrol  of  the  national  forests,  in  the  classification  of 
lands  and  entry  surveys,  and  in  the  emergency  expenditures  on 
the  Olympic  National  Forest. 

Giving  the  Budget  a  bird^s-eye  view,  the  high  points  in  it  are  that 
we  are  cutting  down  very  materially  on  the  acquisition  of  additional 
forests:  in  fact,  suspending  that  work  altogether,  and  oflFsetting  that 
in  small  part  by  mcreasmg  the  provision  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  properties  which  we  now  own. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  going  to  guarantee,  are  you,  that  our 
New  England'  friends,  or  our  soutneastern  friends,  are  not  going 
to  ask  us  for  a  million  dollars,  just  the  same  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  can  guarantee  that  we  will  ask  for  it. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  assure  the  committee  they  will  have  mv  moral 
support;  but  that  summary  I  have  given  here  presents  the  high 
points  in  the  Budget  as  it  is  now  before  Congress. 

INCREASES    IX   SALARIES. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  salary  roll  to  which  the  chairman  referred: 
The  statutory  salaries,  as  presented  in  the  item  on  page  82  of  this 

Srint,  represent  a  decrease  over  the  statutory  roll  of  the  present 
seal  year  of  $21,660  through  dropping  27  positions  of  the  clerical, 
messenger,  and  draftsman  grades.  This  decrease  is  partially  offset  by 
recommended  promotions  on  the  statutory  roll,  which  aggregate 
814,840.  Aside  from  the  promotion  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  taken  responsibility  for,  and  on  that  I  shall  say  nothing, 
this  change  in  the  statutory  roll  contemplates  the  promotion  of  51 
clerks,  draftsmen,  and  surveyors — 51  people  who  will  actually  he 
benefited  by  promotion  after  all  the  changes  are  worked  out.  I 
think  the  average  increase  will  be  $242  to  the  annual  compensation 
of  those  people.  These  51  cases  have  been  very  carefully  sifted  out 
from  a  total  statutory  roll  of  some  1,200  people  as  representing  the 
most  meritorious  cases  whose  salaries  will  still  be  provided  for  in  the 
statutory  roll,  and  representing  also  the  classes  of  employees  in  which 
the  loss  from  resignation  has  been  most  serious. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  might  give  their  former  salaries.  I  do  not 
mean  all,  but  the  range  of  their  former  salaries.  You  can  let  us 
know  what  you  have  increased  them  from. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  we  make  any  changes  in  the  statutory  roll 
last  year  ? 
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Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  thought  I  had  same  figures  here  showing  that 
we  had. 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir,  there  were  no  changes  made  in  the  statutory- 
roll  that  year.  Brfore  answering  your  Question,  Mr.  Buchanan,  I 
want  to  point  out  the  situatio.i  which  we  nave  tried  to  meet  in  these 
statutory  roll  increases  from  the  business  standpoint.  We  have  not 
only  tried  to  recognize  the  most  meritorious  individual  cases,  but  we 
have  tried  to  reco^ize  the  difficulty,  or,  rather,  to  provide  for  the 
difficulty  which  arises  from  an  excessive  turnover  in  certain  classes 
of  positions.  For  example,  among  our  field  draftsmen  and  sur- 
veyors we  lost  44  per  cent  by  voluntary  resignation  in  1920,  91  per 
cent  in  1921,  and  33  per  cent  in  1922.  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain 
a  stable  organization,  and  do  efficient  work,  when  you  are  losing 
people  at  that  rate. 

The  national  forest  clerks  left  the  Forest  Service  at  the  rate  of  44 
per  cent  in  1920,  28  per  cent  in  1921,  and  30  per  cent  in  1922.  Those 
are  the  clerks  who  we  have  as  all-around  office  assistants  and  business 
helpers  to  the  supervisor.  They  have  to  be  the  chief  accountants  of 
the  supervisor's  office.  They  have  to  be  accountable  for  the  public 
property,  equipment,  etc.,  charged  to  that  national  forest;  they  have 
to  maintain  all  the  personnel  records  and  be  ready  in  an  emergency 
to  go  out  and  employ  fire  fighters,  to  buy  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  tend  to  incommg  and  outgoing  freight,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
they  must  be  able  to  do  their  work  effectively,  and  they  must  be 
experienced  business  assistants.  They  are  rated  as  forest  clerks, 
but  their  duties  involve  much  more  than  ordinary  clerical  work,  and 
losing  from  28  to  40  per  cent  of  those  people  every  year  means  a 
shifting  force,  and  obviously  makes  impossible  to  keep  up  the  smooth 
and  eflfective  running  of  these  National  Forests,  and  we  near  from  it 
in  a  great  many  ways.  A  great  many  complaints,  a  great  many 
appeals  that  have  been  put  in  to  the  forester  s  office,  can  be  traced 
down  to  the  constant  necessity  of  shoving  green  and  inexperienced 

f people  in  the  place  of  some  experienced  employee,  who  has  resigned 
rom  the  service. 

In  certain  subclerical  grades,  particularly  for  mechanical  work,  the 
loss  was  77  per  cent^p  1920,  39  per  cent  in  1921,  and  54  per  cent  in 
1922.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  lost  in  those  grades  in  the 
first  six  months  at  the  rate  of  54  per  cent  per  year.  These  are  the 
particular  classes  of  people  that  we  have  selected  in  making  up  the 
51  promotions  that  are  asked  for  in  the  new  statutory  roll.  These 
positions  are  practically  all  in  the  field.  They  are  not  m  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  consequently  they  are  the  positions  that  will  be 
the  last  to  be  reached  by  any  general  reclassification  legislation. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Buchanan  s  question,  the  most  important  pro- 
motions involved  in  this  readjustment  of  the  statutory  roll  are,  to 
cite  some  specific  cases,  one  clerk  now  getting  $1,800  that  we  wish 
to  put  up  to  $2,100,  five  clerks  getting  $1,600  and  one  getting  $1,500 
that  we  wish  to  put  up  to  $1,800,  and  one  getting  $1,400  and  three 
$1,200  that  we  want  to  put  up  to  $1,500.  These  are  the  classes  of 
clerical  employees  in  our  field  work  in  which  our  losses  have  been 
excessive. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  that  the  basic  salary  that  they  get,  or  is  that 
the  total  amount  they  get  including  the  bonus  ? 
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Col.  Greeley.  That  is  the  base  salary. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  gets  $1,700  plus,  his 
base  salary  is  $1,500? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

There  are  13  draftsmen  and  surveyors,  men  who  are  expected  not 
only  to  do  drafting  work  on  the  preparation  of  maps  and  the  comple- 
tion of  surveys,  but  who  in  the  summer  months  must  be  qualified 
to  go  in  the  field  and  take  charge  of  the  field  surveys,  now  getting 
salaries  of  from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  that  we  want  to  put  up  to  $1,800. 
That,  again,  is  the  base  salary,  and  the  bonus  is  in  addition.  There 
are  also  two  draftsmen  and  surveyors  whom  we  wish  to  raise  from 
$1,400  to  $1,600  and  two  from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  Those  are  the 
principal  classes  of  cases  that  we  have  endeavored  to  reach  through 
this  hmited  readjustment  of  the  statutory  roll.  The  work  of  these 
employees  involves  much  more  than  routine  clerical  duties  or  routine 
drafting  work.  The  clerks  must  be  qualified  to  do  all  the  business 
and  accounting  jobs  in  very  busy  oflftces,  and  in  the  case  of  draftsmen 
must  be  qualined  to  do  inspection  field  work  besides  drafting  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  what  the  salary  of  these  draftsmen 
employees  is  under  the  reclassification  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  recFassification  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  put  the  salaries  of  these  employees  a  little  above  what  we  are 
asking  for.  We  have  endeavored  to  Keep  within  the  reclassification 
rates. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is,  in  the  event  that  they  did  not  get  any 
bonus  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes;  that  .is  to  say  this,  that  the  rates  that  we 
have  asked  for,  plus  the  bonus,  will  keep  these  particular  grades  a 
little  under  the  reclassification  rates,  to  the  best  of  our  information 
of  what  these  rates  will  probably  be. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  reclassification  bill  fixes  that  salary  of  the 
$1,800  man  at  $2,300? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  that. 

After  providing  for  these  51  increases  there  will  be  a  net  reduction 
in  the  statutory  roll  of  $6,820.  In  other  words,  we  have  reduced  by 
dropping  27  positions  which  we  believe  we  can  get  on  without,  and 
we  ask  Congress  to  permit  us  to  use  a  portion  of  that  saving  in  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  a  few  people  at  the  poin^where  our  experience 
from  this  turnover  has  shown  tliat  such  increases  are  most  needed 
in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  and  efficient  force. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  spoke  about  dropping  the  positions.  Are 
they  filled  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  do  not  intend  to  fill  anv  vacancies  in  these 
positions  as  they  occur. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  have  been  vacant  this  year?  I  want 
to  see  whether  we  are  saving  anything  or  not. 

Col.  Greeley.  All  but  one  of  these  positions — lithographer^s 
helper  at  $780  per  annum — were  filled  at  tne  beginning  oi  the  last 
fiscal  year  with  the  exception  of  such  as  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
temporarily  vacant  while  we  were  trying  to  get  them  filled  again. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  said  you  haa  a  Dig  turnover,  from  20  to  44 
per  cent.  The  question  that  is  in  my  mind  is  probably  in  that 
turnover  there  are  that  many  positions  vacant  all  tJie  time,  as  many 
as  you  are  eliminating  now. 
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Col.  Greeley.  The  only  position  that  has  been  continuously  vacant 
during  the  year  is  the  $780  position  I  have  mentioned.  Tnere  is  a 
certain  amount  of  lapsed  statutory  salaries  every  year  covering  the 
time  required  to  fill  vacancies  in  needed  positions  during  whidi  no 
salary  is  paid  out,  but  the  positions  we  are  proposing  to  drop  are 
such  as  inexperienced  clerks  and  messenger  boys,  that  we  estimate  we 
can  spare  in  view  of  the  additional  efficiency  gained  by  means  of  the 
increase  requested  for  positions  that  are  absolutely  needed.  The 
permanent  saving  of  $6,820  that  I  mentioned  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  a^regate  amount  we  are  now  given  for  these  27  dropped 
positions  ana  the  total  increases  in  statutory  salaries  that  have  oeen 
asked  for.     That  is  where  we  can  make  the  permanent  saving. 

TRANSFER  OP  SUPERVISORS,   DEPUTY  SUPERVISORS,    DEPUTY  FOREST  SUPERVISORS  TO 

LUMP-SUM   ROLL. 

As  the  estimates  have  been  prepared,  $1,676,060  are  transferred 
from  the  statutory  to  the  lump-fimd  item,  covering  the  salaries  of 
1,198  forest  supervisors,  deputy  forest  supervisors,  and  forest  rangers. 
ITiis  does  not  involve  any  cnange  in  the  amount  of  the  appropriation, 
but  transfers  1,198  positions  from  the  statutory  roll  to  the  lump- 
sum roll. 

The  reasons  for  requesting  tips  transfer  are  these:  Employees  in 
these  three  grades  are  now  carried  partly  on  the  statutory  roll  and 
partly  under  two  separate  lump-sum  items.  In  other  words,  we  are 
employing  a  total  ot  1,283  men  in  these  grades;  1,198  of  them  are  on 
the  statutory  roll  and  the  remaining  85  are  on  the  two  lump-sum 
rolls,  which  the  act  for  the  present  year  now  carries,  and  which  spe- 
ciRcally  authorizes  the  employment  of  field  officers  at  these  grades. 

It  is,  as  we  believe,  rather  illogical  to  carry  men  of  identical  qual- 
ifications and  identical  duties  under  the  two  different  forms  of  em- 
ployment, and  we  feel  it  is  discriminatory  as  between  individual 
employees  performing  the  same  duties  to  have  one  man  on  the  statu- 
tory roll  where  his  rate  of  compensation  is  absolutely  fixed,  and 
another  man  doing  the  same  class  of  work  on  a  lump-sum  roll,  and  in 
a  position  where  his  compensation  will  be  adjusted  to  the  merit  of  his 
work,  to  the  responsibilities  which  he  assumes,  and  to  the  cost  of  living 
or  other  factors  affecting  his  employment. 

Furthermore,  these  men,  these  specific  classes  of  men,  are  the  local 
business  managers  of  national  forest  units.  They  include  149  super- 
visors in  charge  of  national  forests,  the  deputies  alternating  with  them 
in  running  the  office  of  that  forest,  or  work  in  the  field,  and  the 
thousand-odd  rangers.  Each  ranger  is  in  charge  of  a  district  of  from 
80,000  to  600,000  acres.  These  men  all  have  executive  duties.  They 
are  all  required  to  supervise  field  employees.  The  average  district 
ranger  has  the  supervision  of  from  10  to  35  guards  during  the  fire 
periods.  He  has  to  employ  and  supervise  crews  of  men  constructing 
telephone  lines,  constructing  rough  roads,  putting  up  ranger  stations, 
putting  up  lookout  towers,  and  other  rough  and  ready  national  forest 
maprovements  of  that  character. 

These  men,  these  three  classes  of  men,  have  direction  of  all  the 
business  handled  locally  in  transactions  for  the  use  of  timber,  for  the 
use  of  forage,  and  the  leasing  of  tracts  of  land,  for  any  proposition 
permissible  under  the  law   and  regulations.     Our  supervisors,  for 
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example,  have  authority  to  sell,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 
timber  up  to  a  certain  prescribed  amount,  and  each  of  them  on  all  of 
the  forests  where  that  business  is  transacted  makes  a  great  many  such 
sales  a  year.  •  Each  supervisor,  as  the  business  manager  for  his  unit, 
the  business  representative  of  the  Government,  has  charge  of  an 
income-producing  business  which  ranges  from  $25,000  to  $150,000. 

These  classes  of  emplovees  must  maintain  constant  relations  vrith 
the  general  public  as  tne  representatives  of  the  Government  in 
authoritative  positions.  They  are  not  clerks.  They  are  not  hired 
men;  they  are  responsible  managers  of  units  of  Government  property. 
People  come  to  them  with  their  requests  for  uses  and  with  their  trou- 
bles and  complaints.  The  forest  ranger  has  got  to  represent  Uncle 
Sam  in  dealing  with  that  situation,  and  be  prepared  to  represent  him 
with  tact,  to  render  decisions  promptly,  to  try  to  get  people  to  see 
his  point  of  view,  and  to  have  a  tnorough  knowledge  of  what  the 
situation  requires.  And  furthei;more  these  men,  practically  all  of 
them,  must  at  the  same  time  have  certain  technical  qualifications. 
They  have  to  apply  in  their  everyday  work  the  science  of  forestry  in 
the  utihzation  of  the  national  forests'  timber.  It  is  one  of  their 
duties  to  mark  the  timber  for  cutting,  to  supervise  its  removal,  to 
supervise  and  carry  out  all  the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
timber  is  obtainea,  with  a  view  to  securing  regrowth  on  that  land, 
and  see  that  it  is  kept  in  a  safe  condition  as  regards  fire  hazards. 

In  other  words,  they  have  got  to  be  practical  foresters,  and  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  our  supervisors,  and  a  small  but  growing  pro- 
portion of  our  rangers  are  men  that  have  been  trained  m  forestry — 
many  have  been  in  forestry  schools — have  been  trained  for  the  forest 
service,  and  are  technically  trained  men.  Many  of  these  classes  of 
employees  must  know  a  great  deal  about  not  only  the  practical  end 
but  the  scientific  end  of  handling  the  grazing  land,  because  it  rests 
with  them  to  direct  the  use  of  the  national  forest  ranges,  to  see  that 
the  ranges  are  properly  divided  as  between  sheep  and  cattle,  to  ^e 
that  the  grazing  seasons  are  properly  adjusted  and  that  the  grazing 
use  is  carried  on  in  a  way  that  is  not  going  to  deteriorate  the  range. 
In  other  words,  we  are  asking  a  great  de^  of  our  field  managers  in 
these  three  sets  of  positions.  They  must  be  a  combination  of  business 
manager  with  tecnnical  ability,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  simply 
consistent  with  the  general  policy  which  Congress  has  followed  to 

{>ut  employees  of  these  classes  and  responsibilities  on  the  lump- 
und  roll.  In  the  forest  service  our  administrative  positions  toward 
the  top  of  the  organization  have  always  been  on  the  lump-fund  roll. 
Our  strictly  scientific  and  technical  positions  have  always  been  on 
the  lump-fund  roll,  and  we  think  it  is  much  more  consistent  with 
the  way  the  forest  service  personnel  has  been  handled  by  Congress 
in  the  past  to  put  these  men  in  the  field,  who  must  combine  admmis- 
trative  and  technical  funcitons,  on  the  l\imp-fund  roll  rather  than 
keeping  them  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  BucuAXAX.  The  main  reason  you  want  them  on  the  lump-sum 
roll  is  that  you  can  adjust  your  compensation  according  to  what  you 
think  their  services  are  worth,  is  it  not  ( 
Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  in  individual  cases. 

Mr.  BucHAXAX.  In  other  words  if  you  had  the  lump  sum  you 
would  not  have  to  come  to  this  committee  for  the  promotion  of  those 
51  employees  now? 
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.  Col.  Greeley.  Not  as  to  these  rangers.  We  are  not  asking  that 
the  51  employees  be  put  on  the  lump-sum  roll.  We  are  asking  for 
promotions  for  them  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  say  if  you  had  a  lump  sum  for  that  department, 
you  would  not  have  to  come  here  to  ask  for  their  promotion. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  There  arc  differences  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
employees  in  these  groups.  Some  men  are  more  efficient  than  others 
and  tneir  efficiency  should  be  recognized.  There  are  also  differences 
in  their  responsibilities.  Some  men  have  much  more  responsible 
work  than  others,  and  to  retain  a  supervisor  on  a  forest  which  has  a 
very  large  volume  of  work  and  involves  a  revenue-producing  business 
of  $150,000  as  compared  with  a  supervisor  of  some  forest  whose 
volume  of  work  ana  responsibility  are  very  small,  there  must  in 
any  rational  administration  of  business  be  an  adjustment  of  com- 
pensation. There  are  often  wide  variations  in  the  living  conditions 
and  costs  of  living  under  which  these  men  must  work. 

We  have  forest  supervisors  and  rangers  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to 
Florida,  some  in  regions  where  living  conditions  are  low  and  others 
in  re^ons  where  living  conditions  are  exceptionally  high.  Oiir 
situation  in  Alaska  has  oeen  very  difficult  to  handle  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  up  there  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  competent 
men  on  those  national  forests  under  the  statutory  limitation.  We 
feel  that  in  order  to  recogni/e  these  differences  adequately  the 
service  should  be  in  a  position  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  indi- 
vidual employees  in  these  grades.  I  do  not  now  have  to  come  to 
Congress  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  a  technical  man  or  a  scientific 
man  or  an  administrator  who  is  my  associate  in  the  Washington 
office;  and  I  feel  that  Congress  should  adopt  the  same  kind  of  view 
toward  these  field  executives  on  the  national  forests,  hold  me 
responsible  for  results,  and  give  me  the  opportunity  to  work^  out  and 
settle  what  the  compensation  of  Ranger  Jim  Jones  in  California 
should  be  as  compared  with  the  compensation  of  some  other  ranker 
in  Alaska  and  a  tnird  ranger  in  Florida  and  a  fourth  ranger  in  ^^ew 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  same  argument  would  apply  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  that  employs  scientific  men  and  even  other 
men,  and  the  result  of  that  would  be  to  put  every  class  of  employee  on 
a  lump-sum  roll. 

Col.  Greeley.  We  do  not  ask  to  put  our  clerical  men  on  a  lump- 
fund  roll,  or  our  draftsmen  or  other  men.  We  still  retain  our 
statutory  roll  of  $780,000  I  believe,  which  covers  all  those  classes 
of  employees  whose  work  is  more  or  less  of  a  similar  and  routine 
character;  but  I  feel  that  Congress  itself  has  established  the  principle 
that  where  work  is  not  routine  in  character,  but  is  technical  in  charac- 
ter, that  a  lump-sum  roll  is  the  place  for  such  employees  rather  than 
a  statutory  roll,  and  if  I  understand  the  policy  of  Congress  correctly 
in  such  matters,  as  evidenced  by  many  different  appropriation 
acts,  these  three  classes  of  employees  I  have  mentioned  more  logically 
belong  on  the  lump-sum  roll  than  on  the  statutorv  roll. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  are  correct  as  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, but  that  rule  does  not  hold  as  to  other  departments  that  I 
have  been  on  committees  connected  with.  It  seems  to  hold  in  this 
depai*tment.     This  is  my  first  experience  on  this. 
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Col.  Greeley.  That  at  least  is  the  basis  for  our  request-  I  haye 
stated  the  reasons  why  I  present  it. 

Is  there  anything  further  you  want  on  that  particular  point,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  if  this  readjustment  of  the  salary  roll 
and  lump-sum  roll  is  made,  you  contemplate  making  some  reaajust- 
ments  in  the  salaries  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  contemplate  no  immediate  readjustments. 
We  ask  for  no  increase  and  such  readjustments  as  are  made  will  be 
made  very  gradually,  case  by  case,  as  individual  cases  require. 

BUILDINGS   PURCHASED. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  mention,  if  you  have  no  further  questions? 
is  in  the  paragraph  on  page  85,  the  insertion  of  the  word  ''purchased, ' 
in  the  language  of  that  general  paragraph  which  defines  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  house  a  portion  of  our  field  personnel.  Many  of  these 
luen  are  required,  by  their  official  work,  to  be  stationed  at  places 
where  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  furnish  auarters  of  their  own, 
and  we  have,  under  authority  of  Congress  ana  appropriations  made 
from  time  to  time,  constructed  a  considerable  number  of  ranger 
stations  for  the  housing  of  our  year-long  men  at  points  where  their 
duties  require  them  to  live.  Occasionally  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  a  building.  Occasionally  buildings  are  erected,  perma- 
nent or  otherwise,  On  Government  land,  and  the  use  of  that  building 
by  the  occupant  is  abandoned  and  occasionally  the  opportunitjr  to 
buy  land  with  buildings  is  afforded,  where  it  would  be  the  sensible 
thing  to  purchase  an  existing  building  rather  than  construct  a  new 
one;  and  our  object  in  requesting  the  insertion  of  the  word  '* pur- 
chased" in  the  language  oi  that  paragraph  is  to  give  us  the  choice 
of  purchasing  a  building  already  existing  where  that  is  more  economi- 
cal than  building  a  new  structure.  It  will  not  applv  to  very  many 
cases  but  now  and  then  affords  an  opportunity  for  considerable 
saving  in  providing  quarters  for  rangers  that  must  be  provided  at 
any  event. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  case  you  want  the  word  '* purchase"  in  there, 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  line  above  there  following  the  word  **erecf 
making  it  read,  *' erect  and  purchase  buildings,'  because  if  you  put 
it  in  there  where  you  have  it  it  would  give  you  the  word  *' purchase" 
without  any  authority.  It  ought  to  be  there,  ** erect  and  purchase"; 
that  is  where  the  authority  is  given. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  think  that  that  point  is  well  taken,  Mr.  Buchanan 

RECEIPTS   FROM   FOREST   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Before  you  leave  off  that,  let  me  ask  you  this:. 
Taking  all  the  receipts  realized  from  Forest  Service  and  all  the  costs 
from  the  Forest  Service  what  is  the  balance  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  receipts  of  this  past  year  reached  $4,474,000; 
the  total  that  we  are  asking  for  in  this  Budget,  including  all  items,  is 
$7,212,000.     So  there  is  that  difference.     If  you  consider  only  the^ 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  I  am  just  talking  about  the  cash. 
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Col.  Greeley.  If  you  consider  only  the  appropriations  for  the 
administration  of  the  national  forests  themselves  we  are  very  close  to 
being  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Maybe  I  misunderstand  you,  but  I  understood  you 
to  sav  there  was  over  $3,000,000  taken  in  for  timber. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  said  $3,000,000  in  new  business.  The  actual 
receipts  during  the  past  year  from  timber  were  about  $2,000,000. 
On  the  basis  of  the  national  forest  expenditures  alone,  leaving  out 
investigative  work  and  purchase  of  land  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we 
are  very  near  self-supporting. 

Beginning  with  page  87  another  change  is  asked  for  which  should  be 
discussed.  The  general  expenses  in  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests 

CONSOLIDATION      OF      APPROPRIATIONS      FOR     INDIVIDUAL      NATIONAL 

FORESTS. 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Before  you  go  on  to  that  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question  on  this  preceding  item;  the  item  on  page  87,  forest 
supervisors.  That  is  covered  in  your  general  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion, is  it  not?; 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  The  general  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  forests  are  now  carried  in  two  lump-sum 
items,  one  of  $175,000,  which  is  given  on  page  87,  and  the  second  of 
$125,000,  which  is  given  in  page  94,  for  additional  salaries  and 
field  stations,  expenses,  etc.  Also  of  145  individual  national  forest 
items,  which  are  here  shown  on  pages  87  to  93,  inclusive.  There  is 
another  item  on  page  94  which  carries  another  general  expense 
appropriation  to  cover  national  forests  created  under  the  act  of 
March  1,  1911.  That  is,  national  forests  created  out  of  land  pur- 
chased under  the  Weeks  law.  Then  in  the  present  law  nine  items 
follow,  covering  overhead  expenses  in  the  eight  national  forest  dis- 
trict headquarters  and  in  the  principal  office  of  the  Forest  Service 
here  in  Washington. 

In  other  words,  the  present  law  carries  157  different  appropriations 
or  subappropriations  for  the  general  administration  of  the  national 
forests.  This  is  a  method  of  making  appropriations  which  has  be- 
come more  or  less  fixed  heretofore  by  tne  custom  in  the  drafting 
of  appropriation  bills,  but  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  this  embar- 
rassmg  multiplicity  of  different  items  all  providing  for  part  of  the 
same  job.  It  is  an  arbitrary  method.  It  entails  a  lot  of  useless 
bookkeeping  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  it  does  not  serve  any 
useful  purpose  in  affording  control  of  expenditures  either  bv  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by  Congress.  The  best  proof  of  that  is 
the  fact  that  tne  Treasury  Department  does  not  carry  any  separate 
record  of  disbursements  of  these  appropriations.  It  lumps  them  all  to- 
gether under  general  expenses  of  tne  national  forests ;  and  if  you  were 
to  ask  the  Treasury  Department  to-day  for  an  analysis  or  record  of 
expenditures  on  the  national  forests  in  these  various  districts  and 
on  the  national  forests  under  these  157  different  national  forest 
items  it  could  not  be  furnished;  which  I  think  rather  clearly  shows 
that  this  method  of  making  appropriations  does  not  serve  any  useful 
fiscal  purpose. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  After  all,  if  you  had  a  lump  sum,  what  you  would 
do  would  be  to  proceed  to  allot  them  to  these  different  forests  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  would  allot  them  to  national  forest  districts, 
and  the  district  forester  in  each  of  those  national  forest  districts  would 
suballot  to  national  forests  Under  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  it  matter  whether  you  do  it  now  or  do 
it  next  July  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Because  the  main  reason  is  that  the  work  in  these 
national  forest  districts,  as  between  forests,  shifts  from  year  to  year 
and  often  shifts  after  the  estimate  has  been  made  and  submitted  to 
Congress.  We  propose  to  substitute  for  this  present  multiplicity  of 
appropriation  items  nine  items  covering  the  allotments  desired  to 
the  eight  field  districts  of  the  Forest  Service  under  which  our  national 
forests  are  grouped  for  administration  and  the  overhead  expenses  of 
the  headquarters  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  the 
normal  way  in  which  our  estimates  are  made  up  and  is  the  way  in 
which,  by  one  means  or  another,  the  allotments  for  expenditure  can 
be  most  effectively  made.  The  work  in  any  national  forest  varies 
from  season  to  season  in  accordance  with  the  volume  of  its  current 
timber  uses  and  other  items  of  business.  It  often  happens  that  the 
consummation  of  a  single  large  timber  sale  in  a  new  region,  where 
we  have  had  no  substantial  volume  of  timber  business  in  the  past, 
means  that  we  have  got  to  increase  the  force  of  men  employed  on  that 
particular  forest  by  two  or  three  to  scale  the  timber  cut  under  that 
contract  and  to  supervise  the  operation  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  complied  with.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  other 
forest,  when  some  large  timber  operation  may  come  to  a  close  and 
two  or  three  men  may  be  released,  their  services  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

We  get  many  demands  of  that  character  as  the  business  shifts  from 
point  to  point.  However  the  funds  are  appropriated,  we  have  got 
to  place  them  where  the  business  demands  the  employment  of  these 
men  in  current  administration.  So  what  we  would  like  to  have  is  a 
certain  amount,  plus  a  certain  increase  which  I  shall  mention,  appro- 
priated under  nine  items  as  shown  on  pages  95  and  96  with  a  para- 
graph of  legislative  authority  which  simply  puts  together  in  one 
place  the  language  now  contained  in  the  several  different  items  cov- 
ering the  identical  work.  The  paragraph  on  page  95  contains  no 
new  language.  It  simply  assem[)les  in  a  single  paragraph  the  au- 
thority now  contained  m  the  different  expense  items. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Let  mo  see  if  I  understand  this  way  of  running  it. 
The  main  object  or  purpose  of  accomplishing  it  is,  for  instance,  you 
have  got  your  forests  divided  out  into  districts  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  157  different  appropriations  do  not  recognize 
those  different  districts,  but  make  appropriations  direct  for  each 
forest  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  There  is  an  appropriation  for  each  forest  plus  the 
appropriation  for  the  overhead  expense  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Take  the  first  district,  No.  1,  $949,000.  You 
could  use  that  for  any  forest  in  that  entire  district  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Whereas  as  heretofore  appropriated  you  would 
have  to  confine  the  particular  appropriation  to  tne  particular  forest 
appropriated  for  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  gives  you  a  great  deal  of  leeway  in  case  there  is 
much  business  in  one  and  not  much  in  the  other.  That  is  the  real 
object  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Col.  G&BELEY.  That  is  the  real  object.  The  process  that  the 
Forest  Service  goes  through  in  compilmg  the  estimates  and  subse- 
quently allotting  funds  is  exactlv  in  accordance  with  the  plans  that 
we  now  ask  the  committee  to  draft  in  the  bill.  We  have,  for  ex- 
ample, 30  national  forests  in  district  No.  1.  That  covers  all  of 
Montana,  the  northern  half  of  Idaho,  and  a  small  portion  of  eastern 
Washington.  In  making  up  the  estimates  for  that  district  the 
district  forester  in  charge  takes  up  with  each  forest  supervisor  his 
needs  for  the  ensuing  vear:  the  needs  for  protective  work,  for  admin- 
istration of  timber  sales,  the  administration  of  grazing,  etc.,  and  he 
makes  up  a  tentative  allotment  sheet  by  national  forests,  adds  to  it 
the  sum  necessary  for  supervision  of  the  district,  and  then  sends  it 
in  to  our  oflBce  here,  ana  our  estimate  is  made  up  by  duplicating 
that  process  in  the  eight  field  districts. 

The  estimate  had  to  be  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
the  Ist  of  September.  They  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  field  service. 
The  1st  of  July — to  come  in  here  and  be  reviewed  and  combined  and 
submitted  to  the  department,  and  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
the  1st  of  September.  The  money  appropriated  actually  becomes 
available  the  1st  of  the  following  July,  in  other  words,  over  a  year 
elapses  between  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  and  the  availability 
of  the  appropriation,  and  in  a  business  like  ours  where  we  have  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand  in  this  area  and  the  demand  on  that  area 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  follow  an  inflexible  system  of  appropria- 
tion by  individual  units,  because  the  work  on  the  units  is  not  suffi- 
ciently stable.  We  have,  therefore,  urged  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  we  now  urge  the  committee,  to  put  the  appropriation  in  this  form 
which  recognizes  the  actual  situation  and  which  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  recognizes  the  regional  features  of 
this  situation  to  a  sufficient  degree. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  the  appropriation  by  individual  national 
forests  was  that  the  Members  of  Confess  were  interested  in  the  items 
appropriated  for  the  national  forests  in  their  States.  I  think  that  by 
carrying  these  appropriations  by  regional  districts,  that  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Representatives  will  be  met;  while  the  appropriations 
will  be  put  in  a  much  more  usable  and  workable  form. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  see  there,  Col.  Greeley,  on  page  96,  that  perhaps  you 
have  omitted  about  the  best  forest  you  have.  1  suppose  that  you 
are  not  going  to  administer  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  best  forest  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  see  the  forest  in  my  State  mentioned  there. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  believe,  Mr.  Lee,  that  I  stand  corrected  on  that. 
I  do  not  see  Georgia  in  there,  and  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  forest  supervisors  and  forest  rangers 
carried  imder  these  items  for  the  several  forest  districts  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  $1,676,000  which  we  asked  to  have  taken  off 
of  the  statutory  roll  is  distributed  through  these  nine  items  in  accord- 
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ance  with  our  best  judgment  as  to  the  allocation  of  those  existing 
supervisors,  deputy  supervisors,  and  ranger  positions.  So  that  they 
are  all  in  here;  every  supervisor  and  ranger  that  we  employ  will  be 
employed  under  these  nine  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  there  any  ranger  and  supervisor  positions 
carried  under  these  separate  forest  appropriations  before  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  There  may  have  been  a  few  rangers  employed 
under  the  separate  forest  appropriation;  most  of  that  money  is  used 
for  fire  guards  and  field  and  oflBce  expenses.  There  were  several 
supervisors,  deputy  supervisors,  and  rangers  employed  under  the 
two  lump-fund  items  ol  $175,000  and  $125,000,  which  we  also  elimi- 
nate by  this  nine-item  system. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well  now  if  these  lump  sums  for  the  specified 
forest  districts  are  needed  will  that  bring  these  lump  sums  under  the 
general  provision  which  requires  a  report  of  the  number  and  salary 
and  persons  employed  under  these  items  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the  committee  with  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed  imder  these 
items  for  the  next  year. 

Col.  Greeley.  Under  the  new  allocation  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Col.  Greeley.  Under  the  new  allocation  of  the  nine  items  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  number  and  salary. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  a  list  of  persons  to  be 
employed  on  page  221  of  the  Budget  for  1923.  I  will  also  insert  later 
on  a  statement  giving  in  detail  the  supervisors,  deputy  supervisors, 
and  rangers  whose  transfer  to  the  miscellaneous  roll  is  recommended. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  one  more  question.  Have  these  items  been 
reallocated  and  do  they  carry  any  increase  in  amounts  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  explain  that  exactly.  The  nine 
items  total  $4,243,422.  That  amount  is  the  sum  of  the  157  lump 
sum  appropriations  made  for  1922  plus  the  $1,676,060  transferred 
from  tne  statutory  roll,  plus  the  actual  increase  of  $160,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  $160,000  that  you  refer  to  in  the  first 
place  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  same  thing  on  this  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  $160,000  has  been  allocated  along  through 
these  different  items,  has  it  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  $160,000  has  been  allocated  among  the  eight 
items  for  the  eight  forest  districts  to  permit  the  employing  of  addi- 
tional forest  guards  and  additional  forest  assistants  and  additional 
grazing  assistants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  that  you  would  also  furnish  us  a  list  which 
shows  the  forests  included  in  each  one  of  these  districts  separately 
and  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  now  carried  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.     The  list  is  as  follows: 

Statement  showinif  forests  in  each  district. 
District  1 : 

Absaroka  National  Forest,  Mont $6, 703 

Beartooth  National  Forest,  Mont 7, 597 

Beaverhead  National  Forest,  Mont,  and  Idaho 5, 296 
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District  1 — Continued. 

Bitterroot  National  Forest,  Mont. $17. 189 

Blackfeet  National  Forest.  Mont : 19. 888 

Cabinet  National  Forest.  Mont 16. 806 

Clearwater  National  Forest,  Idaho 38, 201 

Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest.  Idaho 53. 290 

Custer  National  Forest,  Mont,  and  S.  Dak 5,  470 

Deerlodge  National  Forest,  Mont 19. 813 

Flathead  National  Forest,  Mont 51, 826 

Gallatin  National  Forest,  Mont 4. 810 

Helena  National  Forest,  Mont 4, 012 

Je£fer8on  National  Forest,  Mont 8,  430 

Kaniksu  National  Forest,  Idaho  and  Wash 28, 000 

Kootenai  National  Forest,  Mont 26, 102 

Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest,  Mont 10,  626 

Lolo  National  Forest,  Mont , 26, 662 

Madison  National  Forest,  Mont 3, 930 

Missoula  National  Forest.  Mont 15, 212 

Nezperce  National  Forest,  Idaho. 25, 690 

Pend  Oreille  National  Forest,  Idaho 20, 074 

Selway  National  Forest,  Idaho 47, 367 

St.  Joe  National  Forest.  Idaho ' 32,026 


District  2: 

Arapaho  National  Forest,  Colo 6,  736 

Battlement  National  Forest,  Colo 4, 916 

Bighorn  National  Forest,  Wyo 6, 937 

Black  Hills  National  Forest,  S.  Dak  and  Wyo 12, 668 

Cochetopa  National  Forest,  Colo 5, 931 

Colorado  National  Forest,  Colo 7, 459 

Gunnison  National  Forest.  Colo 5, 371 

Harney  National  Forest,  S.  Dak 6. 535 

Havden  National  Forest,  Wyo.  and  Colo.* 5, 868 

Holy  Cross  National  Forest,  Colo 10, 452 

Leadville  National  Forest,  Colo 5, 524 

Medicine  Bow  National  Forest,  Wyo 9, 450 

Michigan  National  Forest,  Mich 1, 981 

Minnesota  National  Forest,  Minn 2, 970 

Montezuma  National  Forest,  Colo 4, 670 

Nebraska  National  Forest,  Nebr 6, 165 

Pike  National  Forest,  Colo 13, 373 

Rio  Grande  National  Forest,  Colo 7, 157 

Routt  National  Forest,  Colo 6, 585 

San  Isabel  National  Forest,  Colo 3, 924 

San  Juan  National  Forest,  Colo 9, 257 

Shoshone  National  Forest,  Wyo 7, 381 

Superior  National  Forest,  Minn 9.  809 

Uncompahgre  National  Forest,  Colo 6, 690 

Washakie  National  Forest,  Wyo 6, 726 

White  River  National  Forest,  Colo 6, 272 

Districts: 

Apache  National  Forest,  Ariz 9, 779 

Carson  National  Forest,  N.  Mex 9, 302 

Coconino  National  Forest,  Ariz 21, 673 

Corcmado  National  Forest,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex 11, 050 

Crook  National  Forest,  Ariz 3, 735 

Datil  National  Forest,  N.  Mex 13, 950 

Gila  National  Forest,  N.  Mex 10,847 

Lincoln  National  Forest,  N.  Mex 11, 178 

Manzano  National  Forest,  N.  Mex 5, 860 

Prescott  National  Forest,  Ariz 6, 255 

Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  N.  Mex 17, 040 

Sitgreaves  National  Forest,  Ariz 8, 341 

Tonto  National  Forest,  Ariz * 7, 685 

Tusayan  National  Forest,  Ariz 8, 819 


1495, 010 


180,807 


145, 514 
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District  4 : 

Ashley  National  Forest,  Utah  and  Wyo. $3 

Boise  National  Forest,  Idaho 5 

Bridger  National  Forest,  Wvo 3 

Cache  National  Forest,  Utan  and  Idaho 2 

Caribou  National  Forest,  Idaho  and  Wyo 6 

Challis  National  Forest,  Idaho 3 

Dixie  and  Sevier  National  Forest,  Utah,  Ariz.,  and  Nev 3 

Fillmore  National  Forest,  Utah 4 

Fishlake  National  Forest,  Utah 2 

Humboldt  National  Forest,  Nev 6 

Idaho  National  Forest,  Idaho 33 

Kaibab  National  Forest,  Ariz 2 

La  Sal  National  Forest,  Utah  and  Colo 2 

Lemhi  National  Forest,  Idaho 2 

Manti  National  Forest,  Utah 6 

Minidoka  National  Forest,  Idaho  and  Utah 4 

Nevada  National  Forest,  Nev 2 

Payette  National  Forest,  Idaho 17 

Powell  National  Forest,  Utah 1 

Salmon  National  Forest,  Idaho 6 

Sawtooth  National  Foresh,  Idaho.\ 4 

Targliee  National  Forest,  Idaho  and  Wyo 9 

Teton  National  Forest,  Wyo 4 

Toiyabe  National  Forest,  Nev 3 

Uinta  National  Forest,  Utah 4 

Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah 5 

Weiser  National  Forest,  Idaho 6 

Wyoming  National  Forest,  Wyo 5 


865 
247 
159 
207 
403 
668 
179 
987 
320 
330 
365 
708 
754 
490 
090 
709 
249 
887 
010 
177 
953 
558 
404 
694 
555 
000 
493 
089 


Ansreies  National  Forest,  Calif 11, 926 

California  National  Forest,  (^alif 15, 028 

Cleveland  National  Forest,  Calif 8. 433 

Eldorado  National  Forest,  Calif,  and  Nev 7, 988 

Inyo  Ns tional  Forest,  Calif,  and  Nev 3, 076 

Klamath  National  Forest,  Calif,  and  Oreg 20,  249 

Lassen  National  Forest,  Calif 14, 181 

Modoc  National  Forest,  Calif 7, 388 

Mono  National  Forest,  Calif,  and  Nev 1, 647 

Plumas  National  Forest,  Calif 24,203 

Santa  Barbara  National  Forest,  Calif 10, 774 

Sequoia  National  Forest,  Calif 13, 744 

Shasta  National  Forest,  Calif 17,425 

Sierra  National  Forest,  Calif 15,  750 

Stanislaus  National  Forest,  Calif 14, 097 

Tahoe  National  Forest,  Calif,  and  Nev 16, 337 

Trinitv  National  Forest,  Calif 19, 484 


District  6: 

Cascade  National  Forest,  Oreg 7 

( 'helan  National  Forest,  Wash 12 

(^olumbia  National  Forest,  Wash 9 

Colville  National  Forest,  Wash 8 

Crater  National  Forest,  Oreg.  and  Calif 22 

1  )eschutes  National  Forest,  Oreg 10 

Fremont  National  I^'orest,  Oreg 5 

Malheur  National  Forest,  Oreg 6 

Ochoco  National  Forest,  Orei^ 6 

Olympic  National  Forest,  Wash 16 

Orei^'on  National  Forest,  Oreg 20 

Rainier  National  Forest,  Wash 13 

Santiam  National  Forest,  Oreg 7 

Siskiyou  National  Forest,  Oreg.  and  Calif 16 

Siuslaw  National  P'orest ,  Oreg G 

Snoqualmie  National  Forest,  Wash 13 

Umatilla  National  Forest,  Oreg 10 


835 
667 
758 
399 
688 
175 
427 
091 
451 
598 
409 
035 
852 
360 
042 
566 
627 


$164, 55( 


222,330 
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District  6 — Continued . 

Umpqua  National  Forest,  Oreg $13, 509 

Wallowa  National  Forest,  Ores: 9, 617 

Waahinsrton  National  Forest,  Wash 7, 642 

Wenatchee  National  Forest,  Wash 14, 075 

Whitman  National  Forest,  Oreg 25, 201 

-^ $264,024 

District  7 : 

Arkansas  National  Forest,  Ark 15, 730 

Florida  National  Forest,  Fla 4, 927 

Luquillo  National  Forest,  Porto  Rico • 1, 700 

Ozark  National  Forest,  Ark -. 9, 030 

Wichita  National  Forest,  Okla 2,416 

Additional  national  forests  created  or  to  be  created  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  p.  963),  and 
lands  under  contract  for  purchase  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  condemnation  proceedings  have  been  instituted  for 
the  purposes  of  said  act 84, 750 

118, 553 

District  8: 

(liugach  National  Forest,  Alaska ; 7, 938 

Tongass  National  Forest,  Alaska, 21, 566 

29, 504 

Grand  total 1, 620, 292 

Col.  Greeley.  There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  make.  The 
present  lump-sum  appropriation  for  tne  Nebraska  National  Forest 
provides  for  a  rather  curious  thing — **  to  extend  the  work  to  the 
Niobrara  division  thereof,  $5,000.  The  principal  activity  on  the 
Nebraska  National  Forest  is  tree  planting,  and  this  item  of  $5,000 
was  inserted  some  years  ago  because  of  the  interest  of  a  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iji  having  the  tree  planting  work  that  was  then  being  done 
on  one  of  the  divisions  of  tne  national  forest  extended  to  another 
division,  the  Niobrara  division.  The  $5,000,  in  other  words,  covers 
tree  planting  exclusively,  and  in  order  to  simplify  and  clarify  the 
appropriation  we  have- transferred  that  $5,000  to  the  planting  item. 
The  bill  in  one  of  the  later  items  carries  a  specific  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  tree  seed  and  cones  and  planting  of  denuded  lands  in 
national  forests.  Since  this  $5,000  covered  planting  work  exclu- 
sively and  nothing  else,  I  felt  it  to  be  more  logic^  to  incorporate  it 
in  the  planting  item. 

That  constitutes  all  the  changes  made  in  the  reassembling  of  the 
lump-sum  appropriations  by  the  nine  districts.  The  only  increase  in 
this  restatea  appropriation  is  the  $160,000  for  forest  guards,  forest 
assistants,  and  grazing  assistants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  think  there  would  be  a  good  deal  less 
objection  to  the  reallocation  of  these  items  and  their  summing  up  in 
lump  sums  after  the  reclassification  bill  has  passed.  Then  there 
would  be  some  limitation  upon  salaries  paid,  wnereas  as  the  matter 
now  stands  there  would  not  be  any. 

Col.  Greeley.  Except  the  general  limitation  on  the  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  recognize  that  situation,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
change  I  recommend  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  positions  from 
the  statutory  roll  to  these  lump-sum  items.  The  point  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  are  all  field  positions.  Just  what 
the  reclassification  legislation,  if  it  is  enacted,  will  provide  in  regard 
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to-  extending  the  reclassification  to  positions  in  the  field  service  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  it  apply  to  the  field  now  as  it  passed  the 
House  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  applies  now  only  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  any  event,  the  field  positions  are  going  to  be  late  in  being  reached 
by  reclassification,  and  in  my  judgment  the  fact  that  reclassification 
is  pending  for  positions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  deter 
the  committee  from  making  this  change.  I  can  assure  the  committee 
that  any  increases  in  the  salaries  of  these  field  employees  will  only 
be  made  very  gradually  as  individual  cases  show  the  necessity. 

The  fact  that  the  one  total  appropriation  for  the  employees  remains 
unchanged  certainly  is  not  gomg  to  change  the  situation  materially, 
and  our  general  policy  is  not  to  provide  increases  for  the  force  of  rang- 
ers and  supervisors  generally.  All  that  we  will  do  is  to  make  adjust- 
ments in- individual  cases.  For  instance,  when  it  is  necessary  to  assim 
a  ranger  to  Alaska,  and  his  living  cost  is  immediately  doubled  by  the 
fact  tnat  he  is  required  to  work  in  that  Territory;  or  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  assign  a  supervisor  in  some  inaccessible  lorest,  at  a  great  sac- 
rifice to  himself,  and  where  we  must  be  free  to  make  iust  such  changes 
as  any  business  concern  would  make  under  sucn  circumstances. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  for  the  reclassification  legislation 
before  initiating  any  effort  to  a  general  readjustment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  a  bill  here  applying  to  these  nine  dis- 
tricts absorbing  the  157  districts  and  having  a  lump  sum  run  through- 
out the  nine  districts.  I  would  like  to  vote  for  this  district  propo- 
sition, but  I  can  not  do  it  without  voting  for  your  lump-sum  propo- 
sition the  way  this  bill  reads.  I  would  like  to  support  your  district 
proposition  because  I  think  that  it  is  a  business  arrangement. 

Col.  Greeley.  To  meet  your  point  of  view  on  that,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  1,168  positions  out  of  these  nine 
lump-sum  items  and  put  them  back  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes.  It  would  give  vou  a  little  elasticity  to  con- 
trol forest  fires  and  grazing  activities  ana  give  you  a  little  elasticity  so 
that  you  could  use  one  appropriation  for  another  forest  as  necessity 
might  demand.     I  think  that  is  business. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  wish  you  would  stretch  that  elasticity  a  little 
further  to  cover  the  individual  cases. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No.     I  have  seen  too  much  of  that. 

Col.  Greeley.  However,  the  information  we  will  furnish  at  the 
chairman's  request  will  enable  the  committee  to  readjust  the  bill 
along  those  lines  if  you  wish.  Of  course,  we  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  that  statement  if  it  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
do  that. 

I  would  like  to  support  your  district  proposition. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  would  like  you,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  put  yourself  in 
the  situation  of  endeavoring  to  administer  149  business  units  with  an 
average  of  1,000,000  acres  each,  responsible  for  the  protection  of  that 
property  from  fire,  responsible  forgiving  good  service  to  the  public, 
and  of  giving  honest  service  to  the  Government,  and  asking  those  men 
not  only  to  oe  good  business  managers,  but  to  be  good  foresters  and 
good  grazing  experts,  and  then  have  your  hands  tied  absolutely  as  to 
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whB,t  compensation  you  can  give  any  individual.     No  business  man 
would  consider  it  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  mav  be  unfortunate  for  mvself ,  but  I  have  been 
on  the  subcommittee  of  the  legislative  appropriations,  and  I  have 
had  that  sort  of  thing  day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out, 
session  after  session,  and  the  war  came  along  and  we  were  compelled 
to  make  lump-sum  appropriations.  We  saw  it  abused  and  the  House 
saw  it  abused,  and  if  we  were  to  bring  back  a  lump  sum  in  this  in- 
stance the  House  would  override  us.     That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  saw  a  Httle  illustration  of  what  my  cmleague  refers 
to  last  week  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  which  the  subcommittee 
on  independent  offices  had  before  the  House.  We  reported  a  lump 
ram  for  that  department  and  on  the  book  af  explanation  (the  same 
as  you  have  here),  was  the  number  of  employees,  one  after  another, 
all  itemized.  A  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  not 
of  that  subcommittee,  came  in  witli  a  WTitten  amendment  specifying 
and  describing  those  different  items  do\vn  there  and  the  House 
voted  almost  unanimously  for  it.  We  saw  the  way  it  was  coming 
and  did  not  put  up  a  very  stiff  fight,  although  we  voted  against  it. 
Ab  I  remember  it  there  were  less  than  17  in  the  House  that  voted 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  1  wish,  if  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble,  you 
tvonld  fix  the  thing  so  we  can  vote  for  the  district  proposition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  vou  will  make  a  statement  so  as  to  show  the 
lumber  of  supervisors  and  rangei*s  and  foresters  allocated  to  each 
3f  these  districts  we  will  be  able  to  fix  this  up  to  suit  Mr.  Buchanan 
if  the  rest  of  the  committee  want  to  do  it. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.     The  statement. is  as  follows: 

^oresl  supervisor,  deputy  suprrrisor,  and  ranker  positions  incbuled  in  each  of  the  district 

itiin-s  by  trau'ift r  from  the  statutory  roll. 
district  1: 

2  forest  supervisors,  at  f^2M)0 $5, 000 

4  forest  eiiperx-isors,  at  $2,3S0 9, 520 

6  forest  supervisors,  at  .112,180 10, 900 

9  forest  mipervieors,  at  $1 ,980 17, 820 

2  forest  supervisors,  at  ;?1 ,780 3,  ofiO 

1  deputy  forest  siiperviHor 1 ,  SSO 

6  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  §1.780 8, 900 

3  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  §  1  ,()80 5, 040 

5  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1 ,5S0 7, 900 

1  forest  ran.ser 1 ,  620 

2  forest  rangerr,  at  .«1,520 3. 040 

8  forest  rangers,  at  $1,420 11, 300 

45  forest  rangers,  at  $1,320 59, 400 

126  forest  rangers,  at  $1,220 153,  720 

$209,060 

iErt:rict  2: 

3  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,380 7, 140 

10  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,180 21. 800 

12  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,980 23,  760 

1  forest  supervisor 1,  780 

2  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1 ,780 3, 5(>0 

4  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1 ,680 6,  720 

1  deputy  forest  supervisor 1 ,  580 

5  forest  rangers,  at  $1,520 7, 600 

16  forest  rangers,  at  $1,420 22,  720 

44  forest  rangers,  at  $1,320 58, 080 

113  forest  rangers,  at  $1 ,220 137, 860 

292, 600 
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District  .1; 

2  fcrert  supervisors,  Bl  ?2,oOO 95,000 

2  forest  supervisors,  at  $2,380 4, 760 

;!  Unm  3up.;rvisnrs,  at  S2, ISO 6. 540 

7  tf>r(wt  auper\-iBors,  at  Sl,980 13,860 

1  forest  BiipcrviHor 1,780 

1  deputy  loreBt  supervisor 1,880 

3  d(>puly  foresl  Bupervi«)rM,  at  SI. 730 5, 340 

4  dc^puty  forest  supernsors.al  $1,680 6,720 

2  deputy  forest  superviaors,  at  $1,580 3,160 

1  forert  rangier 1,620 

1  forcHt  ranper 1, 520 

8  fiH-eot  ranee™,  at  $1 ,420 11, 360 

47  fore>rt  ranperB,  al  $1,320 62,040 

7()  foreJrt  raneors,  at  $1 ,220 »2, 720 

Distrirt  4 ; 

2  foreel  supen'isors.  at  $2.380 4,  ifiO 

9  f<ire»t  supeniHore.  at  $2.180 IB.  620 

15  forest  HiipeniBorE.  at  $1.980 29.  700 

1  tiirest  s>iper\'isor 1,  780 

r.  liep  11  ty  forest  supcrvisofB.  at  51.780 10,680 

«dcpiily  foreBlmiperviBors,  at  jl.liPO 10,080 

1  d<'i)uty  foreet  siipprviiior 1,580 

8                          ,  at  $1.520 12,160 

20  forest  ranKers.  at  SI  .-120 28.  400 

r,-  foretit  ranfiere,  at  $1 ,320 88,  440 

k:  forest  ranRcra,  at  $1.220 106,140 

District  5: 

2  forest  supervisors,  al  $2.500 5. 000 

2  forest  BupcrviBors.  at  $2.3R0 4,760 

»  forest  PUpervidorB.  at  $2.180 17.440 

4  forest  supervisors,  at  $1.980 7. 920 

I  deputy  forcBlKiijiervisor 1,880 

4  deputy  forest  Biiperiisors.  at  Sl.'PO 7.120 

4  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,680 8,720 

1  deputy  foMwt  Mil  per  visor 1,580 

1  fontit  ranger 1, 620 

SforcHl  raiifrers,  at  $1,520 7,600 

12  forest  rangers,  at  $1 .420 17, 040 

■II  forest  ranKers.  at  $1  ,.120 54.120 

68  fun-straiiBers.al  $1,220 82,960 


I  tiin-st  supervisor 3. 240 

1  forest siipenisor 2. 880 

2  forest  supervisors,  at  Ri.EOO 5, 000 

2  foreet  Hiii>ervison.,  at  t2.:m 4,  760 

7  forwt  supervisors,  at  $2,1)W 15.260 

10  fon'-t  stiperv-isorB.  at  $1.980 19,  SOO 

I  deputy  forest  supervisor 1.980 

I  deputy  forest  811  piT visor 1.  780 

«  depi  IV  forest  supervisors,  al  $l.fiNO 10. 080 

4  deputy  for<'st  nuper visors,  at  $1.580 fi,  320 

4  forest  raneers,  at  $1 ,620 • fi.  480 

1  forest  raiitn>r I.  520 

Mforesf  ranpers.  at  *1,420 19.880 

37  fore,.|  ranKers,  at  $1 .320 48,840 

K5  fon-st  rancers.  at  $1 ,220 103.700 

2J 

istriel  7: 

I  fonwl  su|HT\isor 2, 380 

1  forest  BuppTvinor. 2. 180 

3  foreet  siipenisors.  at  ?l ,980 5, 940 

I  deputy  forest  aiipervisor 1,880 

1  deputy  forest  supervisor 1,680 
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DiBtrict  7 — Continued . 

1  deputy  forest  supervisor |1, 580 

1  forest  ranger ],  520 

7  forest  ranjrers.  at  $1,320 9,240 

36  forest  rangers,  at  11.220 - 42,700 


District  8: 

1  forest  supervisor 2, 180 

4  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,780 7, 120 

4  forest  rangers,  at  $1,620 6,480 


$69,100 


15,  780 


1,676,060 


SUMMARY. 

1  forest  supervisor 3,  240 

1  forest  supervisor 2, 880 

8  forest  supervisors,  at  $2.500 20, 000 

16  forest  supervisors,  at  $2.380 38, 080 

44  forest  supor\'iflor8,  at  $2,180 95,  920 

60  forest  supervosors.  at  $1,980 118, 800 

6  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,780 8. 900 

I  deputy  forest  supervisor 1, 980 

4  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1 .880 \ 7,  520 

25  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1 .780 44, 500 

28  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,680 47, 040 

15  deputy  forest  supervisors,  at  $1,580 23,  700 

II  forest  rangers,  at  $1,620 17,820 

23  forest  rangers,  at  $1,520 34, 960 

78  forest  rangers,  at  $1.420 110,760 

288  forest  rangers,  at  $1,320 , 380,160 

MO  forest  rangers,  at  $1.220 719,800 

1,676,060 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  more  question.  If  these 
lump  sums  are  carried  will  it  still  be  necessary  to  carry  this  10  per 
cent  transfer  provision  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  should  be  retained  because  of  the  situation  to 
which  I  referred.  The  shifting  demand  between  forest  applies  to  a 
reasonable  extent  as  between  mstricts,  and  also  as  between  the  head- 
quarters office  m  Washington  and  the  work  m  the  field.  I  am 
trying  to  cut  down  the  amoimt  of  this  money  that  goes  into  overhead 
offices  and  we  propose  to  cut,  and  we  have  cut,  m  the  items  here 
given,  on  the  amoimt  of  money  that  could  be  expended  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  I  want  to  be  free  to  put  furtner  money  out  of  the 
headquarters  office  into  the  field  for  increasing  the  work  on  the  national 
forests  to  the  extent  that  I  am  able  to  effect  economies  that  will  make 
that  sort  of  thing  possible;  and  also  in  order  to  meet  a  situation  that 
may  require  increased  expenditures  in  certain  districts  and  make  it 
possible  to  decrease  in  others.  In  my  judgment  the  10  per  cent 
transfer  authority  should  be  retained. 

NEED   OF  INCBEASINQ   NUMBER  OF  FOREST  ASSISTANTS. 

Just  one  other  item  of  information.  I  have  referred  to  the  need 
for  increasing  the  number  of  forest  assistants  or  trained  foresters 
and  to  the  prospective  volume  of  timber  use  that  will  come  about 
whenever  reasonably  normal  conditions  are  established  in  the  forest 
industries.  We  have  recently  made  a  compilation  of  the  pending 
inquiries  for  national  forest   timber  from  apparently  responsible 
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sources.  I  spoke  of  the  sales  that  we  have  actually  made  this  past 
year,  which  will  represent  $3,000,000  worth  of  increased  business. 
Those  are  contracts  that  have  actually  been  made.  We  have,  in 
addition,  11  inquiries  for  large  sales  from  apparently  responsible 
sources,  with  a  definite  prospect  that  they  will  all  be  consummated 
within  a  relatively  short  time  after  normal  industrial  conditions  are 
reestablished.  Now,  these  11  propositions  represent  an  aggregate  of 
about  2,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  with  3,500,000  cords  of  pulp  wood, 
and  some  2,000,000  railroad  crossties,  with  a  stumpage  of  $6,000,000 
at  the  initial  rates  put  into  our  contracts,  which  are  subject  to  re- 
adjustment at  specified  periods.  In  other  words,  the  forest  industries 
of  the  country  are  moving  west.  The  census  reports  of  lumber 
production  show  that  the  cut  of  lumber  in  the  far  western  States  is 
increasing  while  the  cut  of  lumber  in  the  far  eastern  States  is  de- 
creasing, and  that  means  that  the  national  forest  timber  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  demand,  and  I  know  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
lumber  industry  is  back  on  its  normal  footing  we  are  going  to  be 
swamped  with  applications  for  national  forest  timber;  and  I  want  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  that  situation — to  meet  this  national  demand, 
and  do  it  with  full  plans  for  forest  regrowth,  running  no  risk  of  injury 
to  the  productive  value  of  the  property,  and  running  no  risk  of  forest 
depletion. 

To  do  that  we  have  got  to  have  a  force  of  technicaljiy  trained  men, 
and  we  have  got  to  give  these  men  from  the  schools  a  couple  of  years 
of  practic^  experience  bqf ora  we  can  intrust  them  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  handlmg  these  large  transactions.  For  that  reason  1  want 
to  urge  very  strongly  the  recommendation  for  building  up  the  techni- 
cal force  of  men  within  the  reasonable  limits  that  the  budget  requests. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  that  the  25? 

Col.  Greeley.  Twenty  forest  men  and  10  grazing  men — 30  all  told. 

FIGHTING   AND   PREVENTING   FOREST   FIRES. 

The  next  item  is  on  page  99,  fire  fighting  and  preventing  forest 
fires. 

This  fund,  which  has  stood  at  $250,000  for  several  years,  is  not 
adequate,  as  evidenced  by  the  necessity  to  request  Congress  for 
deficiency  appropriations  during  8  years  out  of  the  past  12.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  emergency  expenditures  increased. 
I  want  to  see  them  decreased,  and  consequently  1  have  recommended 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  now  recommend  to  this  committee 
that  although  this  item  has  been  inadequate  8  years  out  of  the  past 
12  and  is  apt  to  be  inadequate  in  future  years  except  when  we  have 
unusually  favorable  conditions,  that  it  should  remain  at  this  figure 
and  that  any  increases  given  should  be  imder  the  regjular  protective 
organization.  That  is  the  place  where  we  need  to  build  up,  because 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  Duild  up  there  and  make  that  protective 
organization  efficient  expenditures  under  this  item  will  decrease. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT   AIRPLANE   PATROL. 

In  making  up  the  budget  we  have  eliminated  the  appropriation 
carried  during  the  past  two  years  of  $50,000  for  cooperating  with 
the  War  Department  in  maintaining  an  airplane  patrol  over  certain 
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national  forests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  patrol  has  been  shown  to 
be  a*desirable  adjunct  to  the  other  methods  of  protecting  the  national 
forests.  It  supplements  our  growing  organization  of  lookouts  and 
controls,  but  it  can  not  take  the  place  and  we  can  not,  because  of  the 
airplane  control,  reduce  the  force  of  men  employed  at  lookout  points 
and  fire  patrols  on  the  ground.  That  has  been  very  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  airplanes  nave  been  of  special  value  for  reconnaissance 
flights  over  areas  where  fires  were  burning.  They  have  been  able  to  aid 
the  forest  supervisors  who  had  two  or  three  machines  on  hand  to  get 
into  a  machine  and  within  an  hour^s  time  get  a  very  clear  conception 
of  the  exact  location  of  those  fires,  which  way  they  were  burning,  and 
how  they  could  best  be  attacked.  When  we  have  had  bad  lightning 
storms,  as  occur  usually  every  year  in  every  portion  of  the  West, 
starting  usually  a  large  number  of  fires  over  a  limited  region,  an 
airplane  reconnaissance  over  that  region,  within  two  or  three  hours, 
has  been  very  valuable  to  locate  all  the  fires  locallv  and  enable  the 
men  on  the  ground  to  combat  them  effectivelv.  There  are  periods 
when  we  have  a  smoke  blanket  at  times  when  the  airplane  can  detect 
new  fires  much  more  readily  than  the  ground  lookout.  But  to  replace 
the  ordinary  ^ound  organization  we  have  found  the  airplanes  will 
not  work.  It  is  a  supplementary  means  of  forest  protection  and  can 
not  replace  the  other  organization  that  we  have  built  up. 

The  Secretary  of  War  announced  last  summer  that  on  account  of 
the  need  for  economy  and  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  War 
Department  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  War  Department  to 
continue  to  furnish  machines  or  aviators  for  this  work  beyond  the 
present  summer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  allocation  of  War 
l>epartment  machines  and  personnel  to  do  work  of  this  character 
rests  chiefly  with  the  commanding  generals  of  the  corps  areas,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  commanding  general  of  the  corps  areas 
of  the  Pacific  coast  will  desire  to  have  a  certain  number  of  machines 
to  continue  on  this  forest  patrol  for  the  sake  of  the  value  of  the  train- 
ing to  his  aviators.  The  officers  of  the  Air  Service  are  very  enthu- 
siastic over  the  forest  patrol  as  a  means  of  training  the  Army  aviators 
in  a  class  of  work  which  develops  their  resourcefulness  and  gives  them  a 
real  job  to  do;  and  are  very  anxious  to  keep  it  up  from  that  standpoint. 
But  as  the  situation  now  rests  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  Army  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  aircraft  in  the 
future,  and  consequently  as  to  whether  the  work  can  be  continued 
at  all.  If  Congress  saw  fit  to  continue  the  former  appropriation  for 
this  work  we  could  probable  make  some  arrangement  with  the  Air 
Service  to  continue  a  partial  patrol. 

The  present  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  is  very  heartily  in  favor  of  it, 
because  he  believes  in  the  value  of  it  as  training  for  his  men  as  well  as 
an  adjunct  for  forest  protection.  But  the  situation  being  so  uncer- 
tain and  it  being  very  evident  that  the  War  Department  could  not 
provide  for  it  in  a  systematic,  definite  way,  the  Forest  Service  has 
concurred  with  the  fiureau  of  the  Budget  in  cutting  this  item  out 
altogether.     This  represents  a  net  reduction  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  worth  $50,000  to  your  service  ? 

Col.  Gkeeley.  I  think  that  it  has  been,  Mr.  Lee.  The  Air  Service 
men  have  discovered  a  great  many  fires.  They  have  not  discovered 
very  many  fires  in  advance  of  our  ground  lookouts,  but  they  have 
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discovered  some.  They  have  rendered  a  great  deal  of  help  to  us  in 
fire  fighting  and  they  have  also  been  of  tremendous  educational  value. 
When  the  people  of  the  Western  States  see  the  airplanes  flying  over- 
head they  realize  that  the  Government  is  going  after  the  forest  fires 
in  a  spectacular  way,  which  gets  the  need  for  precaution  against  fire 
across  in  a  way  which  a  less  spectacular  method  would  not  do. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  men  in  the  woods  ascribe  miraculous  powers  to 
the  aeroplane  and  are  more  careful  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  often  do  they  scout  around  over  the  forests  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Once  a  day.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  desirable  thing, 
but  stressed  economy  in  these  times  shows  that  it  is  an  activity  that 
could  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  it  your  construction  that  this  limitation  on  page 
99  Umiting  it  to  $50,000  with  the  proviso  that  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  airplanes  or  for 
the  construction  of  permanent  buildings — ^is  it  your  construction 
that  that  applies  only  to  the  $50,000  for  cooperation  with  the  War 
Department,  or  aside  from  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Our  construction  is  it  Umits  it  to  the  $50,000  for 
cooperation  with  the  War  Department.  Before  the  inclusion  of  the 
$50,000  item  for  air  patrol,  the  appropriation  for  %hting  and  pre- 
venting forest  fires  contained  no  sucn  hmitation.  The  limitation  was 
added  when  the  $50,000  was  added. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  a  reason  for  that.  It  is  perfectly  clear. 
Nobody  knew  whether  this  was  going  to  be  a  permanent  affair  or  not, 
and  it  was  possible  that  just  wnat  is  happening  now  might  happen 
and  Congress  did  not  think  it  wise  to  leave  this  open  to  construction 
of  expensive  hangars,  one  thing  and  another,  for  housing  of  all  these 
airplanes.     That  is  all  there  is  to  that. 

FOR   SELECTION,    ETC.,   OF  LANDS   WITHIN    BOUNDARIES   OF   NATIONAL 

FORESTS. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  next  item  on  page  100  is  for  the  location  and 
classification  and  segregation  of  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  forests,  which  contemplates  a  reduction  of  $15,000  below  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year.  I  am  going  to  ask  one  of  my 
associates,  Mr.  Kneipp,  to  tell  us  about  the  work  that  is  done  under 
that  item. 

Mr.  Kneipp.  The  item  on  page  100  of  the  estimates  really  embraces 
three  separate  activities.  First,  land  classification,  for  which  the 
estimated  cost  is  $15,000;  second,  land  exchange,  estimated  at 
$25,000,  and  third,  entry  surveys,  estimated  at  $20,000.  The  total 
of  the  three  items,  $60,000,  represents  a  reduction  of  $15,000  from 
the  appropriation  for  the  present  year,  due  primarily  to  a  reduction 
in  land  classification  work. 

These  three  activities  have  been  and  are  continuing  activities. 
The  classification  and  entry  survey  work  are,  however,  approaching 
completion.  On  the  other  hand,  land  exchange  work  is  rapidly 
growing  in  volume.  The  purposes  of  the  activities  are  (1)  to  deter- 
mine the  lands  which  should  be  permanently  reserved  for  national 
forest  purposes  and  thus  permit  rectification  of  the  existing  forest 
boimdaries;  (2)  to  determine  the  lands  within  the  forests  chiefly 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  and  to  segregate  and  make  such 
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lands  available  for  settlement,  and  (3)  to  consolidate  national  forest 
lands  through  exchanges  with  owners  of  private  lands  within  the 
forests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Within  the  national  forests  ? 

Mr.  Kj^eipp.  Yes.  The  land-classification  work  was  initiated  by 
the  act  of  August  10,  1912.  Since  that  date  141,870,167  acres  of 
the  land  now  within  the  national  forests  has  been  classified.  Of 
this  acreage  2,179,187  acres  has  been  classified  as  listable  on  account 
of  agricultural  values,  1,091,904  acres  has  been  found  to  contain 
agricultural  values,  but  has  not  been  Usted  because  of  the  existence 
of  superior  timber  or  mineral  values,  or  because  of  withdrawals  for 
reservoir  purposes  in  connection  with  irrigation  or  water  power,  and 
138,608,076  acres  have  been  classified  as  chiefly  valuable  for  forest 
purposes  and  therefore  nonlistable. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  of  that  has 
been  taken  up  in  homesteads  i 

Mr.  Kneipp.  a  very  great  proportion.  Of  course,  after  we  list 
it  with  the  General  Land  Office  we  do  not  retain  a  continuous  record 
of  its  appropriation,  and  there  has  been  no  recent  estimate  of  the 
amount  filed  upon  and  entered;  but  I  would  say  by  far  the  major 
portion  has  been  filed  upon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  surveys  made  by  metes  and  bounds 
or  by  townships  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  The  entry  surveys  are  made  by  metes  and  bounds 
where  the  tracts  can  not  be  adjusted  to  the  township  surveys. 
Wherever  possible  we  adjust  the  claun  to  the  township  survey,  gettmg 
the  description  down  to  as  low  as  2i-acre  tracts,  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  many  cases  the  land  lies  in 
unsurveyed  territory  and  the  contour  is  such  that  it  can  not  be 
adapted  to  pubUc-land  surveys.  In  those  cases  it  becomes  necessary 
to  run  a  metes  and  boimds  survey  around  the  land.  The  most  of  the 
surveys  are  in  unsurveyed  townships  where,  if  it  were  not  for  that 
form  of  survey,  it  would  be  many,  many  years  before  the  settler 
could  get  title  to  his  land.  In  earliier  years,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Dvork,  the  settler  had  to  pay  for  these  surveys,  which  were  sometimes 
very  expensive,  running  up  to  as  high  as  $500;  but  now  the  entry 
survey  work  puts  him  on  a  par  with  the  settler  on  other  public  land 
which  is  surveyed  at  public  expense. 

The  figures  quoted  do  not  include  the  extensive  areas  eliminated 
from  the  forests  following  classification  work  and  therefore  do  not 
show  the  full  extent  of  the  land  which  by  this  process  of  classification 
has  been  foimd  to  be  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  and  has  been 
made  available  for  entry  and  settlement. 

Of  the  present  forest  area  there  remains  to  be  classified  a  total  of 
12,906,354  acres.  Of  this  area  by  far  the  greater  portion,  12,768,644 
acres,  is  in  Alaska.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  137,710  acres,  is 
in  the  continental  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  area  remaining  for  classification  we  receive  each 
year  an  average  of  about  100  requests  for  correction  of  the  prevailing 
classification.  These  require  further  studies  of  the  particular  landi 
involved,  which  are  quite  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  acreage 
covered.  They  result,  however,  in  the  determination  and  listing  of 
aCTicultural  lands  which  in  the  first  classification  were  incorrectly 
classified. 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1912,  Congress  has  made 
available  for  this  work  about  $725,000.  This  represents  a  cost  of 
about  one-half  cent  per  acre  classified,  exclusive  of  the  contributed 
time  of  men  carried  on  the  statutory  roll  and  employed  primarily  on 
administration  work.  The  cost  for  completing  the  classification  will, 
however,  be  much  greater  per  acre,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
work  will  be  in  Alaska  where  transportation  costs  are  high,  where 
great  distances  wiU  have  to  be  traveled  in  the  examination  (rf  the 
lands,  and  where  all  items  of  expense  are  greater  than  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  The  completion  of  the  small  projects  remain- 
ing unclassified  in  the  States,  and  the  further  exammation  involved 
in  appeals  for  corrections,  will  necessarily  require  expenditures  much 
heavier  per  acre  than  the  average  cost  of  the  work  to  date. 

The  privately  owned  lands  within  the  national  forests  amount  to 
25.154.414  acresj  which  is  14  per  cent  or  approximately  one-seventh 
of  the  gross  area  of  the  national  forests.  These  lands  are  largely 
nonagricultural  in  character,  and  the  major  portion  are  valuable  for 
forest  purposes  only.  While  they  represent  in  part  appropriations 
under  the  homestead  laws,  they  embrace  lands  grantea  to  States, 
railroads,  and  other  grantors,  and  also  lands  appropriated  under 
other  than  the  homestead  laws. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  lands  that  have  been  cut  over,  or  are 
they  still  in  timber  ? 

Mr,  Kneipp.  Both.  Some  of  them  contain  timber  and  some  are 
cut  over.     The  economic  value  of  these  lands  is  primarily  for  the 

Srodiiction  of  forests.  Some  of  them  are  valuable  for  grazing,  but 
ow  long  they  will  be  valuable  for  grazing  purposes  in  continued 
private  ownership  is  problematical.  These  private  holdings  are 
widely  interspersed  among  Government  lands  and  by  their  location 
create  a  situation  which  greatly  complicates  the  use  management, 
and  protection  of  either  the  Government  or  the  privately  owned 
lands.  Efficient  utilization,  management,  or  protection  is  best 
conducted  within  natural  units  of  operation.  The  timber  operator 
can  log  most  economically  and  efficiently  when  he  can  take  all  of 
the  timber  within  a  unit;  but  with  part  of  the  land  owned  by  the 
Government  and  part  by  private  owners  this  frequently  is  impossible. 
The  same  condition  prevails  with  relation  to  grazing  use.  In  pro- 
tection against  fire,  insect  infestations,  etc.,  complete  coordination 
is  necessary  but  very  frequently  unobtainable  because  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  private  owner  to  participate  in  the  work  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  Government,  or,  m  some  cases,  because  of  legal 
restrictions  which  preclude  governmental  action  along  lines  proposed 
by  the  private  owner. 

To  meet  this  situation,  Congress  has  already  passed  14  acts  author- 
izing exchanges  within  specified  national  forests  and  7  acts  permitting 
exchange  with  specifically  named  owners  of  private  lands.  It  has 
pending  before  it  a  total  of  33  bills  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  far 
the  Forest  Service  has  consummated  four  exchanges  with  States 
involving  756,402  acres  of  base  land,  and  44  exchanores  with  private 
owners  involving  156,422  acres  of  base  land.  At  the  present  time 
four  exchanges  with  States,  embracing  a  total  base  area  of  847,560 
acres  are  pending.  A  number  of  exchanges  with  individuals  have 
been  carried  to  a  tentative  or  preliminary  stage,  but  have  not  yet 
reached  the  forester's  office. 
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In  order  that  the  public  interest  shall  be  properly  saf^^arded  and 
that  there  shall  be  absolutely  no  possibility  of  conditions  such  as 
were  created  by  the  old  lieu  land  law,  it  is  necessary  that  the  base 
lands  offered  under  acts  of  Congress  and  the  lands  to  be  selected 
in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  carefully  examined  and  appraised  by  oflScers 
of  the  Government.  The  costs  of  such  examination  and  appraisal 
range  from  1  cent  per  acre  up  to  as  high  as  25  cents  per  acre  in  cases 
where  very  extensive  timber  values  are  involved.  The  average  cost 
of  examination  and  appraisal,  however,  is  from  2  to  4  cents  per  acre. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  legislation  already  passed  by  Confess, 
it  may  be  proper  to  ask  why  more  extensive  exchanges  with  private 
owners  have  not  been  made.  One  reason  has  been  the  inability  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  accept  the  basic  land  values  demanded  by  the 
private  owners.     The  heavy  demand  for  grazing  lands  during  the 

{>ast  several  years  has  caused  an  advance  in  the  price  of  that  type  of 
and  which  the  Forest  Service  does  not  believe  to  be  permanent. 
We  are  imable  to  assent  to  the  values  of  $2.50,  $3.50,  or  $4  placed  by 
the  owners  on  the  property,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to 
assent  to  the  values  of  $1.25,  or  $1.50,  or  perhaps  $0.75,  which  the 
Forest  Service  believes  to  be  correct.  The  result  has  been  a  tempo- 
rary deadlock  which  has  restricted  exchange  negotiations.  Anotner 
development  has  been  the  frankly  expressed  view  of  some  private 
landowners  that  the  public  purposes  to  which  the  lands  are  to  be 
devoted  by  the  Government  if  acquired,  and  their  adaptability  to 
soch  purposes,  warranted  the  Government  in  allowing  for  them  a 
higher  value  per  acre  than  they  would  command  in  the  open  market. 
Refusal  to  accede  to  this  position  has  also  retarded  exchange  negotia- 
tions. The  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  in  handling  exchange  work 
has  been,  fiirst,  to  approve  only  those  exchanges  which  are  in  the 

{mblic  interest.  Exchanges  for  the  convenience  or  profit  of  private 
andowners  are  not  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the  exchange 
legislation  except  when  also  advantageous  to  the  Government. 

Of  course,  because  of  the  conditions  previously  outlined  it  is  practi- 
cable for  both  the  private  landowner  and  the  Government  to  benefit 
mutually  from  these  exchanges  without  either  party  sacrificing  any 
part  of  its  interest.  Another  point  always  stressed  is  that  the  value 
of  the  base  and  selected  lands  shall  be  determined  by  careful  ap- 
praisals, and  that  in  making  such  appraisals  only  the  market  values 
established  by  transactions  between  willing  purchasers  and  willing 
sellers  will  be  recognized.  In  no  instance  are  theoretical  computa- 
tions of  yield  or  expectation  values  used  in  making  appraisals.  Con- 
tinued insistence  is  laid  upon  the  principle  that  the  Government  shall 
not  and  will  not  value  offered  lands  at  more  than  a  private  purchaser 
would  have  to  pay  for  them  under  conditions  of  voluntary  sale. 
Another  point  carefully  guarded  against  is  the  establishment  through 
exchange  of  a  monopoly  of  the  timber  within  a  region  or  upon  which 
a  region  is  dependent.  Another  point  always  guarded  agaiiist  is  a 
reduction  in  the  county's  share  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
forest  resources  which  would  hurt  the  county  financially. 

The  volume  of  future  exchange  work  is  wholly  problematical,  but 
if  half  the  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  become  jaws  the  exchange 
work  will  be  very  heavy,  tor  illustration:  One  bill  relating  to  three 
national  forests  in  northern  Idaho,  which  has  passed  both  Houses  in 
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slightly  different  form  and  is  now  with  the  conference  committee, 
would  permit  exchanges  ^gregating  almost  half  a  million  acres. 
Senator  Bursum's  bill,  S.  920,  which  nas  also  passed  both  Houses  in 
slightly  different  form  and  is  now  with  the  conferees,  would  authorize 
exchanges  in  any  forest  in  New  Mexico,  and  under  its  provisions  a 
million  acres  or  more  may  be  offered  in  exchange.  Senator  Smoot's 
bill,  S.  490,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before  the  House, 
authorizes  exchanges  in  any  national  forest,  and  thus  would  embrace 
the  entire  25,000,000  acres  of  privately  owned  lands,  although,  of 
course,  much  that  would  never  be  offered  to  or  accepted  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  for  forest  purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  legislation  now  which  authorizes  ex- 
changes in  general  language^ 

Mr.  Kneipp.  No,  sir.  None  has  been  enacted  so  far.  S.  490,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Smoot,  is  the  one  now  pending. 

The  exchange  work  is  important  and  valuable,  first,  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  creatmg  conditions  whereby  its  valuable  forest  properties 
can  be  more  economically  administered,  more  efficiently  protected, 
and  better  utilized,  and  to  the  private  owner  by  making  it  possible 
for  him  to  assemble  his  private  noldings  into  units  susceptible  of  the 
best  use  and  management. 

With  regard  to  the  entry  survey  item,  at  the  present  time  there  are 
between  400  and  500  claims  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  within 
the  national  forests,  requiring  survey  in  order  to  permit  the  settlers 
thereon  to  obtain  title  to  their  lands.  Of  this  number  it  is  planned 
to  survey  172  claims  during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  The  average  cost 
of  entry  surveys  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $184  per  claim.  On 
this  basis  the  total  cost  of  the  work  projected  for  1923  will  amount 
to  approximately  $31,000,  and  part  of  this  will  be  made  up  by  the 
contributed  time  of  men  employed  primarily  on  other  adfninistrative 
work,  and  of  draftsmen  and  clerks  on  the  statutory  roll.  The 
amount  of  $20,000  requested  in  this  item  represents  the  remainder 
of  the  cost. 

As  the  survey  work  approaches  completion  the  claims  requiring 
survey  are  more  widely  separated  and  in  more  inaccessible  parts  oi 
the  forests.  Consequently  the  cost  of  survey  per  claim  may  be 
expected  to  increase  as  the  number  of  claims  diminishes.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  work  for  1923  can  be  completed  within  the  limits 
indicated. 

construction  of  sanitary  facilities  and  for  fire  preventive 

measures  on  public  camp  grounds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  which  appears  to 
be  a  new  item,  on  page  101,  for  the  construction  of  sanitary  facilities, 
etc. 

Col.  Greeley.  This  is  a  new  appropriation  item,  but  it  is  not  a  new 
line  of  work.  Authority  to  do  what  is  proposed  in  this  item  exists 
under  the  general  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  defined  by 
the  laws  concerning  national  forests  to  protect  and  administer  them 
and  to  regulate  their  use.  The  Forest  Service  has  expended  very 
limited  amounts  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  this  item,  from  tinae  to 
time,  under  the  general  expense  appropriations  for  the  national 
forests;  chiefly,  through  using  the  time  of  forest  officers  when  they 
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could  be  made  available  for  work  of  this  character.  But  the  situation 
has  become  so  accute  that  in  our  judgment  it  must  be  recognized  by 
Congress  and  funds  should  be  specifically  provided  and  the  Service 
given  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  spend  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  into  work  oi  this  character  funds  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  with  the  primary  object  of  improving  fire  protection  of 
the  national  forests  or  providing  for  the  administration  of  timber  or 
of  administration  of  grazing  land;  consequently  we  are  asking 
Congress  to  consider  this  matter  on  its  merits  and  provide  a  fund  for 
that  specific  purpose. 

As  near  as  our  rough  estimates  indicate  there  are  some  6,000,000 
people  who  visit  the  national  forests  annually  for  recreation  purposes. 
At  least  10  per  cent  of  these  people  camp  in  the  national  forests  for 
two  or  more  days.  As  far  as  the  data  which  has  been  assembled 
indicates  there  are  actually  about  1,200  camp  fires  on  the  national 
forests  every  day  during  the  four  months  of  the  season  when  the 
public  resorts  to  the  national  forests  for  recreational  purposes.  That 
IS,  recreation  fires  are  camp  fires,  by  recreation  seekers,  wholly  aside 
from  camp  fires  by  herdsmen  who  are  on  the  national  forests  with 
their  flocks  or  at  camp  fires  which  are  started  in  connection  with 
economic  uses. 

Unextinguished  camp  fires  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the  six  thou- 
sand and  odd  fires  which  our  rangers  have  to  put  out  eveiy  vear.  It 
runs  just  about  6,000  fires  from  year  to  year,  and  unextinguished  camp 
fires  are  one  of  the  causes  of  this  general  fire  hazard.  At  the  same 
time  these  people  have  every  right  to  use  the  national  forests.  It  is 
public  property  and  their  use  oi  it  for  this  purpose,  in  my  judgment, 
18  a  very  aesirable  use.  I  feel  that  the  opportunity  afforded  oy  the 
national  forests  for  thet^e  simple  forms  oi  recreation  to  the  man  of 
limited  means,  without  entailmg  any  considerable  expense  is  a  very 
fine  form  of  public  servibe. 

I  believe  it  should  be  encouraged  to  a  reasonable  limit.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  have  got  to  recognize  the  specific  problem  which  this 
form  of  use  of  the  national  forests  does  raise.  There  are  some 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  national  forests  which  have  been  and  are 
now  used  for  camping  purposes.  The  district  forester,  in  California, 
advises  me  that  there  are  350  camping  grounds  in  the  national  forests 
in  that  State  that  are  commonly  used.  After  making  a  very  careful 
canvass  and  cutting  the  number  down  to  the  areas  which  are  of  such 
public  importance  and  which  are  so  extensively  used  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  consider  this  question  of  fire  hazard 
and  of  sanitary  conditions,  we  find  that  there  are  about  280  camp 
pounds  throughout  the  national  forests,  all  told,  where  the  situation 
in  this  respect  has  become  very  serious.  That  is,  camp  grounds 
which  are  of  such  importance  to  the  public  and  which  are  so  inten- 
sively used  that  something  must  be  done  to  guard  against  the  fire 
hazard  and  also  to  maintain  sanitary  conditions. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  have  public  camp  grounds  improved  by 
municipalities  or  public  organizations,  the  Forest  Service  encourages 
that  method  of  meeting  this  situation  and  we  have  asked  for  informal 
cooperation  with  a  considerable  number  of  municipalities  or  public 
organizations,  associations  of  various  kinds,  under  which  these 
municipalities  or  associations  assume  the  cost  of  camp  ground  im- 
provement. 
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There  are  many  examples  of  that  sort  of  thing  like  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  national  forests  of  south- 
em  California  in  improving  camps  used  as  municipal  playgrounds, 
fresh  air  grounds  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  where  the  cost  of  this 
work  has  been  borne  entirely  by  the  municipalities  which  are  inter- 
ested in  it,  or  by  various  pubiic  or  philanthropic  oi^anizations  in 
such  municipalities.  But  in  very  many  cases  it  is  not  possible 
to  meet  the  situation  in  that  way  and  we  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  cleaning  up  these  camp  grounds  of  inflammable  debris; 
of  constructing  very  simple  fire  pits  or  stone  fireplaces,  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  camp  grounds  by  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  differ- 
ent parties  at  the  same  time  from  becoming  a  serious  fire  menace; 
and  also  the  installation  of  rough  and  inexpensive  latrines,  garbage 
pits,  and  incinerators  to  prevent  these  places  from  becoming  a  real 
menace  to  the  health  as  well  as  an  afi'ront  to  common  decency. 

We  have  actually  a  good  many  camp  grounds  in  the  national 
forests  to-day  where  the  sanitary  conditions  because  of  intensive 
use  have  become  deplorable.  The  condition  of  some  of  these  camp 
grounds  has  been  criticized  by  health  officers  in  those  States.  It  is 
partly  a  health  matter,  as  there  is  danger  of  pollution  of  streams,  and 
it  is  partly  a  question  of  maintaining  the  camp  ground  itself  in  a  con- 
dition which  will  protect  the  health  of  the  people  camping  there  and 
the  traveling  public,  and  also  prevent  it  from  becoming  in  such  a 
state  of  filth  as  to  violate  the  common  conception  of  decency  in  an 
area  of  that  character  under  public  ownership. 

The  Forest  Service  is  meeting  this  situation  as  best  it  can,  making 
men  available  at  odd  times,  by  constructing  facilities  of  this  sort  and 
by  furnishing  a  ranger  who  will  get  the  campers  together  and  per- 
suade them  to  put  in  a  day  or  so  in  putting  up  some  simple  toilets, 
placed  at  the  right  points,  where  they  will  not  be  in  any  danger  of 
polluting  streams  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now,  we  have  simply  been  swamped  by  the  volume  of  this  sort  of 
use  of  our  camp  grounds.  Narrowing  the  proposition  down  to  the 
280  sites  which  are  already  so  intensively  used  by  campers — those 
are  areas  on  many  of  which  several  hundred  campers  are  camping  at 
the  same  time — and  estimating  that  each  of  them  can  be  equipped 
with  very  simple  latrines,  fireplaces,  and  fireplace  clearings  for 
$130,  which  indicates  that  we  have  only  the  simplest  and  most  rudi- 
mentary improvements  in  mind,  indicates  that  $36,400  would  be 
necessary  to  put  the  existing  camp  grounds  which  are  intensively 
used  in  proper  condition.  Now,  that  is  the  problem.  We  are  not 
waiting  on  Congress,  but  we  are  going  right  ahead  and  meeting  it  the 
best  we  can.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  the  situation  is  such 
that  it  should  be  recognized  by  Congress,  and  for  that  reason  we 
have  asked  for  this  special  appropriation  of  $10,000,  which  would 
be  employed  for  temporary  labor  and  for  materials  in  making  the 
improvements  of  the  character  indicated  where  the  need  for  them 
is  most  pressing.  It  would  be  a  small  fund,  obviously  inadequate 
to  handle  the  vmole  situation,  but  it  would  enable  us  to  take  care  of 
the  most  urgent  cases  and  it  would  also  put  us  in  a  position  to  secure 
a  lot  of  cooperation — local  cooperation  and  personal  cooperation— 
on  the  basis  of  the  Government  doing  a  part  of  the  work  if  these 
local  parties  or  communities  interested  will  carry  their  share. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  inquire  at  this  point  if  these  campers  are 
people  who  come  periodically  to  camp  from  nearby  places  or  people 
who  go  through  as  tourists,  or  what  ? 

CoL  Greeley.  We  have  every  brand,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  people 
who  come  periodically,  particularly  the  people  who  live  in  the  same 
State,  usually  avoid  tnese  crowded  camps.  They  either  have 
acquired  a  summer-home  site  of  their  own  or  they  pick  out  their  own 
areas  and  get  back  from  the  beaten  track  and  in  an  area  of  their  own. 
Those  campers  do  not  present  any  problem  to  us.  They  are  people 
who  know  the  mountains  and  can  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
situation  is  really  caused  by  tourists  who  come  in  their  Ford  cars 
from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  and  from  many  other  States 
and  who  want  to  get  a  place  to  camp.  They  often  bring  their  beds 
stacked  on  the  running  ooards  of  their  cars  and  they  like  to  stop  at 
these  prominent  places  near  the  main  traveled  road  where  people 
conffregate.  That  is  really  what  creates  the  situation.  The  number 
of  (iem  is  increasing  enormously. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  they  camp  for  a  few  days  or  just  one  night  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Tnev  may  camp  at  one  place  for  a  night,  or  often 
they  stay  a  week;  and  then  they  get  in  caravans  and  travel  and  stop 
at  the  different  stations.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  them,  but  we 
have  got  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  BucuANAN.  You  spoke  of  a  fireplace.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Simply  to  avoid  starting  promiscuous  fires. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Two  or  three  hundred  people  could  not  use  one 
fireplace. 

Uol.  Greeley.  Oh,  no.  We  simply  clean  up  the  stones  and  build 
little  pits  out  of  them,  two  or  three  dozen  of  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  would  then  require  all  of  them  to  cook 
there  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  can  not  control  these 
places  as  closely  as  a  city  park.  We'  can  not  keep  men  there.  Al- 
though we  have  had  to  arrange  for  guards  watching  some  of  the  most 
commonly  used  camps  when  fires  nave  gotten  out.  But  what  we 
want  to  do,  as  to  the  fire  end  of  it,  is  to  clean  up  the  camp  ground  of 
infianmiable  debris  and  then  put  up  some  nttle  stone  fireplaces 
instead  of  having  the  people  start  fires  promiscuously. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  keep  these  camping  places  cleared  of 
dead  leaves  and  things  of  that  sort  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Well,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  clean  them  up  to  that 
degree,  but  we  do  clean  away  the  falling  trees  and  limbs  and  the 
brush,  for  that  would  start  a  serious  fire;  and  then  we  would  endeavor 
to  clean  around  these  little  fireplaces,  to  bum  off  the  area  or  rake 
off  the  arpa  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  think  the  principal  fires  come  from  camp 
fires? 

Col.  Greeley.  Not  the  principal  fires.  About  18  per  cent  of  the 
fires  come  from  campers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 
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FOR  PURCHASE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  FIELD,  OFFICE,  AND  LABORATORY 

SUPPLIES,    ETC. 

Col.  Greeley.  For  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  suppUes  and 
equipment.     Mr.  Headley  will  explain  that  item. 

Mr.  Headley.  There  is  no  increase  asked  for  in  this  item,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  adequately  supplied 
with  either  current  supplies  or  permanent  equipment,  but  we  want  to 
try  for  another  year  to  see  what  ways  and  means  we  can  devise  of 
making  this  money  go  further.  We  are  pretty  badly  handicapped 
by  thelack  of  equipment,  such  as  lack  of  portable  telephones.  There 
has  been  a  portaole  telephone  developed  by  one  of  our  own  engineers, 
so  light  that  it  can  almost  be  carried  in  a  man's  pocket.  It  can  very 
readily  be  carried  by  a  ranger  on  his  saddle  horse,  and  that  means 
that  in  the  summer  time  the  district  ranger,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  fire  protection,  often  assisted  by  a  force  of  from  5  to  25  guards, 
can  dunng  the  ordinary  period  of  fire  danger  go  about  over  his 
district,  about  his  work,  and  still  keep  in  touch  with  the  fire  situation. 
That  is,  if  he  has  a  portable  telephone  which  he  can  take  with  him  he 
can,  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  as  often  as  necessary,  hook  in  his  tem- 
porary telephone  and  call  up  headquarters  and  find  out  if  any  develop- 
ments have  been  reported,  if  any  fires  have  started,  or  anything  ne 
he  needs  to  know  about  it.  Ii  not,  he  can  go  about  his  regular 
inspection  business,  inspecting  guards  and  laborers  under  his  super- 
vision. In  that  way  we  get  a  double  functioning  from  him  that  we 
can  not  get  if  he  has  to  stay  at  his  headquarters  all  the  time  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  fire  situation. 

We  are  short  of  fire-finding  equipment  in  lookout  stations.  We 
find  that  speed  is  the  essence  of  success  in  controlling  fires  and  that 
speed  turns  first  of  all  on  the  work  of  the  lookout  in  detecting  and 
giving  a  correct  report  of  the  location  of  a  fire.  If  he  has  dilapidated 
fire  finder,  he  is  quite  likely  to  give  an  erroneous  report  of  the  location 
of  a  fire,  and  that  may  cause  the  guard  who  has  been  sent  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  the  loss  of  a  day,  and  it  very  often  is  long  enough  to 
mean  the  difference  between  a  fire  being  caught  and  being  put  out  in 
its  incipiency  and  a  fire  that  is  not  caught  in  its  incipiency ;  and  maybe 
a  great  conflagration  results,  destroving  timber  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
damage;  in  addition  costing  the  Grovemment  considerable  money 
for  its  suppression. 

Then  we  are  in  need  of  packing  equipment  due  to  the  fact  that 

f^ack  horses  are  no  longer  to  be  hired  for  nre  fighting,  and  we  are  being 
orced  to  furnish  our  own  packing  eq^uipment  in  inaccessible  regions. 
The  use  of  this  fund  is  to  buy  equipment  to  be  carried  in  the  two 
equipment  depots,  one  here  and  one  at  Ogden,  Utah,  purchases  to  be 
made  as  far  as  possible  from  manufacturers  and  stocK  kept  at  each 
depot;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  centralize  the  purchase  of  all  items 
that  lend  themselves  to  that  method  of  handling. 

Col.  Greeley.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr. 
Chairman.  To  make  the  situation  clear  to  the  committee,  we  are 
not  able  to  equip  the  national  forests  with  the  material  that  they  need 
entirely  from  this  item.  We  are  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  general 
expenses  appropriation  for  the  national  forests  to  some  extent  for 
equipment  or  emergency  equipment,  things  like  a  telephone  wire 
for  running  out  to  emergency  fire  camps  and  things  of  that  kind, 
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which  indicates  that  the  item  in  its  present  amount  is  not  large  enough 
to  accomplish  in  full  the  puqjose  intended.  But  as  Mr.  Headley 
indicated  we  think  we  can  get  along  with  the  existing  appropriation 
and  no  increase  has  been  asked  for,  although  the  existing  amount 
does  necessitate  drawing  on  the  national  forest  appropriation  to 
supplement  this  appropnation. 

FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  METHODS  OF  WOOD  DISTILLATION,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  next  item  is  on  page  103,  for  the  investigation 
of  methods  of  wood  distillation,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  long  standing 
and  covers  a  wide  range  of  technical  investigations  designed  to  reduce 
waste  of  forest  products  and  for  their  utilization.  This  work  has 
become  one  of  the  regular  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  because  it 
is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  reduction  of  waste  in  the  use 
of  timber  is  almost  as  important  or  perhaps  fully  as  important  as 
securing  reforestation  of  cut-over  lands  in  order  to  work  out  effec- 
tively the  problem  of  timber  supply  for  the  United  States  in  the 
future. 

The  present  item  of  $325,000  is  used  in  part  for  economic  investiga- 
tion and  timber  studies,  conducted  from  the  office  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  Washington,  and  in  part  for  the  investigations  that  appear 
necessary  in  connection  with  our  district  offices  at  the  three  points 
in  the  principal  timbered  sections  of  the  Northwest,  but  the  principal 
part  is  used  in  connection  with  the  forest  products  laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  work  done  under  this  office  at  Washington  consists  of  censuses 
of  lumber  production  carried  on  from  year  to  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  similar  canvasses  made  of  sucn  things 
as  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  connection  with  the  industrial  asso- 
ciations interested  in  that  subject,  canvasses  of  the  extent  of  wood 
preservation  and  other  statistical  work  which  is  demanded  for 
public  information  as  to  the  situation  affecting  forest  industries. 

Other  studies  of  important  timber  species  are  conducted  from  the 
Washington  office  from  time  to  time,  together  with  surveys  of  the 
economic  situation  of  important  timber  consuming  and  timber  manu- 
facturing States.  For  example,  we  have  recently  made  surveys  of 
the  timber-usmg  industries  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina  in  con- 
n€?ction  with  the  State  departments  of  forestry  to  ascertain  the  exact 
situation  of  the  timber  industr}^  in  those  Statt»s,  the  supplies  they  have 
left,  and  the  problems  in  utilization  which  are  arising  in  those 
industries. 

We  have  undertaken  a  somewhat  similar  survey  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  where  the  situation  of  the  wood-using  industries  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  critical,  to  ascertain  just  what  the  State  has  in 
the  way  of  timber  resources  adapted  to  requirements  of  wood-using 
industries,  where  their  supplies  are  coming  from,  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  those  supplies,  ana  the  general  situation  which  confronts  those 
industries.  All  told,  including  the  overhead  administration  on  forest 
products  investigations,  $38,460  are  expended  in  Washington. 

In  the  national  forest  districts,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  northern 
Idaho  and  western  Montana,  covering  the  five  States  which  contain 
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the  greater  part  of  all  the  timber  land  in  the  country  and  where  the 
forest  industries  are  on  a  rapid  increase,  and  many  industrial  prob- 
lems are  coming  up  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  those  forest 
industries,  we  maintam  small  groups  of  experts  in  this  subject  to 
study  such  problems  as  current  practices  in  seasonmg  timber,  both 
by  lain  drying  and  air  seasoning,  and  how  the  seasoning  problem  of 
those  regions  can  be  worked  out;  such  problems  as  logging  costs  and 
the  factors  involved  in  logging  costs,  in  which  there  are  opportunities 
for  very  marked  improvement  in  that  region;  such  problems  as 
studies  of  the  actual  handling  of  mill  nm  from  lumber  manufacturing 
in  different  species,  etc. 

In  connection  with  that  we  take  up  local  problems  which  are  of 
local  importance,  something  like  the  situation  that  has  arisen  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  where  vast  destruction  of  piers  and  wharves  is 
threatened  on  account  of  the  sudden  increase  in  the  destruction  by 
marine  borers;  that  is,  the  destruction  by  borers  of  timbers  and  piling 
used  in  construction  of  this  sort. 

The  greater  part  of  this  appropriation,  aggregating  $259,750,  is 
expended  on  the  forest  products  laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  where 
the  intensive  investigations  of  timber  utilization  are  centered  and 
equipment  and  personnel  supplied  for  fundamental  research  in  many 
different  phases  of  the  use  of  timber. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  attempt  to  detail  a 
description  of  that  institution  which  has  many  interesting  phases. 
Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  higher  points.  One  of  its  sections  deals 
with  elimination  of  waste  in  the  various  stages  of  timber  manufac- 
ture by  working  out  standardized  specifications  under  which  the  log 
can  be  cut  up  into  sizes  and  dimensions  suitable  to  final  fabrication 
at  the  furniture  factory,  vehicle  plant,  wood-turning  plant,  and  other 
wood-using  industries.  It  is  astonishing  to  appreciate  the  possible 
savings  in  such  a  purely  mechanical  thing  as  this.  The  wood-using 
industry  in  the  united  States  consumes  over  8,000,000  board  feet 
annually  and  their  past  practice  has  been  to  stock  the  plants  in 
lumber  sizes,  resaw  it  into  small  sizes,  into  sticks  of  the  sizes  used  in 
the  plant  that  turns  an  automobile  part,  or  an  ax  handle,  or  a  rake 
hanole,  with  a  tremendous  loss  at  almost  every  stage  of  the  game — 
loss  in  material,  loss  in  freight  charges  paid  on  a  large  part  of  material 
not  actually  used,  and  loss  of  timber  in  fabrication. 

It  appears  possible  to  reduce  the  drain  on  our  high-grade  lumber 
by  easily  2,000,000,000  feet  annually  through  standardizing  the 
dimensions  for  cutting  up  the  material  at  the  sawmill  designed  for 
ultimate  remanufacture  into  various  highly  fabricated  products; 
and  to  work  out  that  whole  problem  of  adjustment  between  the 

f)rimary  operation  at  the  sawmill  and  the  secondary  process   of 
abrication  is  one  of  the  great  big  sources  of  reducing  wastes  that  the 
laboratory  has  undertaken  to  eliminate. 

Another  project  in  that  same  connection  is  the  standardization  of 
the  very  conflicting  lumber  specifications  which  are  used  in  different 
regions  and  by  diflterent  groups  of  manufacturers,  in  order  to  greatly 
simplify  and  to  coordinate  the  marketing  and  use  of  lumber  in  all 
parts  of  the  countrv,  and  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  is  now  very 

f)revalent  because  oi  the  use  of  the  '^  rule-of-thumb  '^  method  of  grading 
umber  that  has  grown  up  in  different  regions  and  under  various 
manufacturing  associations. 
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Another  section  of  the  laboratory,  called  the  section  of  derived 
products,  conducts  an  investigation  into  the  chemical  composition 
of  woods,  developing  fundamental  data  that  often  has  no  immediate 
commercial  bearing  but  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  many 
industries.  The  range  of  its  work  includes  all  the  forms  of  distilla- 
tion of  wood  for  the  production  of  various  products  and  the  refinement 
of  the  distillates,  including  studies  of  working  out  ways  and  means 
of  extending  the  life  of  the  raw  material  for  the  production  of  naval 
stores,  since  the  present  available  timber  for  turpentine  is  becoming 
extremely  limited  in  extent,  so  that  naval  stores  industries  are 
threatened  with  gradual  extinction  unless  new  means  of  conserving 
the  raw  material  are  worked  out. 

Another  investigation  at  the  laboratory  in  the  nature  of  physics  is 
that  which  covers  the  problem  of  seasoning  timber  by  kiln  drying 
and  air  drying,  and  tests  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  timber 
and  its  strength  under  various  forms  of  stress.  This  form  has  done 
more  to  benefit  the  contractors  and  architects  and  desi^ers  or  build- 
ers in  the  country  than  any  other  vork  we  have  done  in  the  labora- 
tory. We  have  earned  on  tests  there  to  show  how  all  American 
woods  are  to  be  designed  for  structural  purposes  and  worked  out  a 
standardized  system,  so  that  the  strength  value  of  any  wood  can  be 
very  readily  determined;  and  that  now  is  the  basis  of  all  building 
codes  of  the  country,  because  of  its  practical  value  to  architects  and 
designers. 

Another  section  conducts  tests  of  boxes  and  containers  of  all  types 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  loss  and  waste  due  to  improper  manufacture 
of  boxes,  barrels,  and  other  Wooden  containers.  A  container  has 
been  designed  which  meets  the  proper  tests  corresponding  closely  to 
the  actual  treatment  containers  receive  in  actual  transit  and  details 
of  construction,  and  therefore  furnishes  a  basis  for  working  out, 
improvements. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  connection  I  saw  some  figures  the  other 
day  which  showed  some  alarming  statistics  of  damages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  cardboard  containers. 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  a  very  important  problem.  The  manufac- 
ture of  fiber  boxes  has  increased  enormously,  and  because  of  the 
rising  cost  of  lumber  there  has  been  a  pronoimced  effort  by  manufac- 
turers to  find  a  cheaper  form  of  container.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  claims  made  on  the  railroads  annually  for  damages  in  transit 
amount  to  about  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  recall  the  figures^  but  I  think  they  have 
increased  from  about  $28,000,000  to  something  like  $100,000,000  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  great  principal  reason  for  that  is 
faulty  containers. 

The  conunittee  may  be  interested  in  the  methods  used  at  the  labo- 
ratory. We  have  constructed  there  an  enormous  steel  drum,  which 
contains  cleats  set  crosswise  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  at  cross  points, 
and  a  box  or  barrel  or  cardboard  box  loaded  exactly  as  it  is  to  be 
loaded  in  shipment  is  placed  in  this  drum.  The  drum  is  then  rotated, 
and  the  box  is  knocked  about,  duplicating  very  closely  the  exact 
treatment  which  it  receives  in  transit,  until  it  fails. 

By  putting  a  couple  dozen  boxes,  loaded  as  they  would  be  loaded 
for  shipment,  through  that  process  it  is  very  easy  to  determine  where 
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the  principal  weakness  exists;  whether  it  is  in  the  thickness  of  the 
material;  whether  it  is  in  the  way  the  comers  are  made,  or  whether 
it  is  the  way  the  boxes  are  nailed.  We  can  determine  the  effect  of  a 
single  additional  nail  in  the  side  of  a  box.  and  we  can  determine  the 
average  efficiency  of  various  boxes  by  a  series  of  simple  te^ts  of  this 
character.  The  comparative  value  of  fiber  or  pulp  made  boxes  or 
lumber  boxes  is  determined  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
strapping  or  wiring  boxes.  All  of  these  problems  arc  susceptible  of 
an  exact  scientific  study  by  that  method.  A  great  many  companies 
are  coming  to  the  laboratory  and  asking  to  have  their  boxes  tested 
and  improvements  in  the  design  of  the  boxes  worked  out.  We 
recently  tested  one  of  the  famous  and  widely  advertised  brands  of 
trunks  loaded  to  300  pounds,  and  we  found  that  the  best  grade  with- 
stood 5,000  jolts  before  it  broke,  and  one  of  the  poorer  grades  broke 
at  about  the  thousandth  jolt. 

Another  section  of  the  laboratory  deals  with  timber  presers^ation, 
taking  up  such  subjects  as  the  preservative  treatment  of  mining 
timber  where  there  is  a  very  great  loss  because  of  the  rapid  decay  of 
timber  used  for  mining  purposes;  the  preservative  treatment  of 
railroad  ties  and  the  perfection  of  a  process  for  gluing  wood  in  the 
form  of  laminated  structures. 

There  has  been  a  marked  development  of  this  in  the  last  few  years 
and  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  industries  of  the  country  are 
trying  to  meet  the  shortage  of  high-grade  material  and  the  high  cost 
of  such  material;  instead  of  using  a  solid  beam  or  a  solid  piece  of 
wood,  using  inch  boards  glued  together  and  then  cut  down  mto  the 
form  desired.  For  example,  it  is  the  comon  form  of  construction  of 
airplane  propellers.  During  the  war  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  manufacture  Uie  propellers  called  for  if  solid  wood  haJ 
been  used,  but  the  laminated  type  of  construction  was  developed 
and  it  is  a  perfectly  practicable  and  desirable  form  of  substitution 
provided  the  methods  of  gluing  are  based  on  sound  facts.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems  the  laboratory  is  working  on. 

Another  sccti(m  deals  with  pulp  and  paper  studies.  That  section 
has  been  working  for  14  years  on  the  suitability  of  different  ^Imerican 
woods  for  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  and  has  obtained  an  exact 
test  of  the  paper-making  qualities  and  the  paper  yields  of  about  100 
species  of  American  woods.  The  range  of  problems  in  pulp  and 
paper  manufacture  are  so  enormous  that  we  feel  we  have  scarcely 
made  a  ])eginning.  Things  are  constantly  arising  and  problems  are 
constantly  being  presented  to  the  laboratory  for  solution,  such,  for 
example,  as  bleaching  the  pulps  which  can  be  manufactured  from 
long-leaf  pine  timber  and  other  Southern  pine  timber  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  good  grade  of  paper.  That  is  something  that  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  laboratory  and  will  shortly  be  put  in  practice  commercially. 

The  extension  of  the  paper  industry  through  the  use  of  new 
wooels,  like  jack  pine  in  the  Lake  States,  hasl)rought  up  a  whole 
range  of  problems  on  how  to  handle  that  particular  species,  so  that 
the  pulp  and  paper  section  has  a  very  wide  field  still  before  it. 

As  presented  in  the  Budget  this  item  contains  an  increase  of 
$15,000  and  two  words  have  been  inserted  in  the  language.  In  the 
third  line  froin  the  end  the  words  ''and  fiber"  have  been  inserted 
so  as  to  provide  definitely  for  investigations  and  experiments  to 
promote  economy  in  the  use  of  forest  and  fiber  products.     The 
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reason  for  the  insertion  of  those  two  words  and  for  requesting  the 
increase  of  $15,000  is  the  desirability  of  using  the  facilities  at  the 
Laboratory  for  the  development  of  other  vegetable  fibers  besides 
wood  for  the  manufacture  of  various  grades  of  paper.  The  specific 
purpose  we  have  in  mind  in  requesting  this  item  is  to  develop  the 
use  of  flax  straw  as  a  substitute  for  linen  rags  or  linen  waste  in  the 
manufacture  of  bond  paper,  bank  notes,  parcnment,  and  other  high- 
grade  papers.  There  are  approximately  one  and  a  half  million  tons 
of  flax  straw  grown  in  the  rs  orth  Central  States  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  flaxseed  which  is  now  burned  annually  because  there 
is  no  profitable  market  for  it.  At  the  same  time',  on  account  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  imports  of  linen  waste  and  tow,  particularly  from 
Russia,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  flax  fiber  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high  grades  of  paper.  From  a  laboratory  standpoint  it 
seems  to  be  entirelj^  feasible  to  treat  the  flax  straw  so  as  to  make  it 
serviceable  as  fiber  in  the  manufacture  of  these  grades  of  paper. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  it  require  any  different  treatment  than  is 
reouired  in  the  case  of  fiber  from  cloth  ? 

Uol.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  it  requires  a  special  process  of  separating 
the  tow  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  readily  pulped.  As  a  laboratory 
experiment  the  project  appears  to  be  entirely  feasible,  but  it  has  got 
to  be  worked  out  on  a  basis  that  will  be  commercially  feasible  and 
methods  and  appliances  have  got  to  be  perfected  on  a  commercial 
basis  before  the  use  of  this  material  can  be  actually  accomplished. 
There  appears  to  be  here  an  opportunity;  to  convert  a  waste  agricul- 
tural product  into  a  valuable  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
very  high-grade  product  lo  the  benefit  of  both  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  it  appears  to  be  so 
good  and,  in  fact,  the  project  is  of  such  importance  from  both  stand- 
points that  an  increase  has  been  requested  for  that  particular  purpose. 

There  are  other  vegetable  fibers  that  should  be  studied.  A  large 
opportunity  exists  for  the  use  of  cotton  linters  in  paper  manufacture. 
We  have  done  a  little  work  on  oat  hulls,  for  example,  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  very  common  brands  of  food,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  those  fibers  are  entirely  practicable  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing relatively  low-grade  forms  of  paper  or  other  pulp  products. 
Hemp  refuse  and  fibrous  plants,  like  the  Spanish  bayonet,  all  have 
their  possibilities,  and  as  the  supply  of  linen  rags,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  high-graJe  paper  hitherto,  becomes  more  and  more 
scarce,  it  is  of  special  importance  that  these  fibers  be  thoroughly 
tested  to  determine  their  practicability. 

There  is  no  duplication  of  this  work  in  the  various  laboratories. 
Some  time  ago  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  initiated  investigations 
in  the  field  of  vegetable  fibers,  but  their  work  has  been  abandoned 
and  their  equipment  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  and  there  is  no  other  governmental  agency  that  is  con- 
ducting such  investigations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  not  the  Bureau  of  Markets  conduct  some 
investigations  of  this  kind  at  one  time  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  think  the  man  who  started  the  work  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
work  was  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  my  impression. 
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Col.  Greeley.  But  it  is  not  done  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No;  there  is  no  such  work  bein^  done. 

Col.  Greeley.  At  the  present  time  all  of  tms  work  for  the  depart- 
ment has  been  concentrated  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and 
there  is  no  agency  outside  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  is 
undertaking  such  investigations.  So  we  believe  it  is  a  desirable 
expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  even  at 
the  present  time  when  economy  is  the  word  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  received  a  lot  of  letters  recently  in  regard 
to  some  proposal  for  an  additional  $100,000  in  this  appropriation, 
wliich  evidently  contemplated  some  sort  of  extension  work  in  the 
form  of  carrying  out  the  results  of  these  exj>eriments  into  the  trade. 
I  do  not  know  where  it  originated  but  it  has  been  very  voluminous. 

Col.  Greeley.  Well,  I  can  enlighten  you  a  little  bit  on  that  point. 
There  are  some  very  active  men  in  the  various  associations  of  wood- 
using  industries  that  have  been  in  pretty  close  touch  personally 
with  the  work  at  the  laboratory  and  who  are  very  anxious  to  have 
provision  made  by  which  the  laboratory  can  go  out  aggressively  and 
demonstrate  what  it  has  done  in  commercial  plants  and  to  the  plant 
superintendents  and  their  employees.  My  own  feeling  is  that  a 
certain  amount  of  extension  work  of  that  character  is  desirable,  in 
line  with  the  extension  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  gets  over  to  the  farmer,  by  practical  demonstration  and 
instruction  on  his  own  farm,  what  the  experts  of  the  department 
have  worked  out  in  the  way  of  improvements.  I  did  not  recom- 
mend to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 'that  purpose,  although  I 
feel  that  within  reasonable  limits  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
would  be  desirable  and  would  bring  good  results.  The  main  ques- 
tion there  is  how  far  the  Government,  after  developing  improved 
methods,  should  teach  them  to  the  industries  that  ought  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  a  very  large  and  very  well  organized 
industry.  There  is  a  number  of  associations  which  appear  to  be 
pretty  well  financed  in  some  directions  and  are  pretty  thoroughly 
capable  of  carrying  this  stuff  out  to  their  own  members  if  they  think 
it  is  of  sufficient  consequence  to  do  it,  and  while  it  is  very  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  between  proper  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  the  proper  mterest  of  the  j>eople  in 
the  industry  in  their  own  business,  still  it  does  seem  to  me,  in  the 
main  at  least,  that  the  industry  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  that 
phase  of  it. 

Col.  Greeley.  Tlie  laboratory  is  doing  a  considerable  amount  of 
extension  work  at  the  present  time,  and  much  of  it  we  are  doing  on 
the  basis  that  the  people  who  benefit  by  it  shall  pay  a  reasonable  part 
of  the  cost.  We  have  authority  to  accept  cooperative  funds  for  such 
purposes.  For  example,  we  have  been  giving  from  time  to  time  a 
practical  course  in  box  construction  at  Madison,  which  course  lasts 
about  two  weeks.  Makers  of  boxes  are  invited  to  send  their  plant 
superintendents  and  foremen  to  take  that  course  and  pay  the  cost  of 
it.  We  get  a  group  of  these  practical  box  makei*s  there  for  a  couple 
Qf  weeks  and  then  drill  the  essentials  right  into  them  and  show  them 
the  whole  thing.  We  have  arranged  some  similar  courses  in  kiln- 
drying.  We  invite  sawmill  operators  to  send  their  kiln  superin- 
tendents or  their  kiln  foremen  to  the  laboratory  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  put  them  through  a  course  of  practical  instruction,  they 
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paying  the  cost  of  it.  In  such  ways  as  that  I  think  extension  work 
IS  very  desirable,  and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  going  part  way  in  the 
direction  that  these  gentlehien  you  refer  to  ad\^cate. 


Thursday,  February  2,  1922. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  next  item  was  the  item  on  page  105. 
For  experiments  and  investigations  of  range  conditions  within  the 
nationsu  forests  or  elsewhere  on  the  public  range  and  of  methods  for 
improving  the  range  by  reseeding,  regulation  of  grazing,  and  other 
means. 

TRANSFER     OF    EMPLOYEES     FROM     STATUTORY    TO     LUMP-SUM     ROLL. 

Col.  Greeley.  Before  taking  up  that  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
give  the  committee  a  figure  or  two  bearing  upon  points  that  were 
imder  discussion  yesterday  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Surely. 

Col.  Greeley.  In  regard  to  the  question  raised  bv  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  to  our  proposed  transfer  from  the  statutory  to  tne  miscellaneous 
roll.     I  just  want  to  say  this  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 

As  our  appropriation  is  now  drawn,  under  various  lump-sum  items 
we  are  carrying  over  500  technical  and  administrative  employees  on 
lump-sum  rolls.  Those  include  124  administrative  employees,  dis- 
trict foresters,  assistant  district  foresters,  inspectors,  and  my  own 
immediate  associates  in  the  headquarters  office  at  Washington,  whose 
duties  are  even  more  responsible  in  character  than  those  of  the 
forester  supervisors.  Our  miscellaneous  roll  includes  322  profes- 
sional, scientific,  and  technical  employees.  It  also  includes  at  the 
present  time  14  supervisors,  7  deputy  supervisors,  and  64  forest 
rangers,  men  of  the  identical  grades  as  those  employed  under  the 
present  statutory  item  which  we  have  transferred  to  the  miscellaneous 
roil.  Our  present  miscellaneous  roll  also  includes  69  logging  engi- 
neers, scalers,  and  lumbermen. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  as  the  appropriation  act 
is  now  drawn  the  emplovees  oi  the  Forest  Service  engaged  upon  these 
executive  and  technical  duties  are  split.  Part  of  them  are  on  the 
statutory  roll  and  part  of  them  are  on  the  lump-sum  roll,  and  in  the 
proposal  which  we  have  made  in  the  Budget  to  put  all  of  the  em- 
ployees in  these  grades  upon  the  lump-sum  roll  we  believe  that  we  are 
simply  putting  into  effect  the  most  consistent  and  most  workable 

Kstem,  and  one  which  Congress  has  already  sanctioned  as  far  as  the 
)rest  Service  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned. 
As  to  the  danger  that  the  Forest  Service  might  run  wild  in  promot- 
ing employees  transferred  to  the  miscellaneous  roll,  I  wish  simply  to 
cite  this  fact,  that  taking  our  existing  miscellaneous  roll  of  employees 
whose  salaries  are  under  our  own  control,  subject  to  approval  oi  all 
promotions  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  past  1 1  years  the 
actual  promotions,  including  promotions  made  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
higher  positions,  have  averaged  an  increase  of  $66  per  annum  per 
employee  on  the  miscellaneous  roll.  I  cite  that  fact  simply  to  show 
that  a  conservative  policy  has  been  foUowecL  and  that  so  lar  as  the 
past  record  of  the  department  is  concerned  I  do  not  think  Congress 
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need  have  any  fear  that  further  transfers  to  the  miscellaneous  roll 
will  result  in  any  extreme  policy  of  promotions.  As  indicated  yes- 
terday, the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  forbid  that,  because  our 
total  fund  available  for  employees  of  these  grades  is  not  increased 
and  we  could  not  finance  extensive  promotions  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  fact  that  while 
there  may  have  been  good  men  in  the  administration  of  the  ACTicul- 
tural  Department  heretofore,  if  we  change  this  system  to  the  lump- 
sum roll  it  would  probably  be  a  change  lor  all  time,  and  we  have  no 
guaranty  that  hereafter  we  will  have  the  same  character  of  men  to 
administer  that  policy;  and  the  Question  in  government  is  to  so  fix 
your  laws  that  tney  can  not  be  aoused.  The  only  objection  I  have 
to  your  statement  is  that  you  did  not  reverse  it  the  other  way  and 
put  them  all  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Col.  Greeley.  We  do  not  want  any  abuse  of  the  laws,  but  we  want 
efficient  work.  You  want  to  have  the  work  in  these  departments 
done  efficiently. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  better  to  have  the  work  retarded  and  be  sure 
the  work  is  clean  and  honest  than  it  would  be  to  have  a  lump-sum  that 
way,  and  if  an  efficient  man  happens  to  be  in  at  one  time,  he  succeeds 
in  it,  and  at  another  time  a  disnonest  man  may  get  it  and  promote  a 
lot  of  employees  and  stand  in  with  the  employees,  and  everything  of 
that  character.  As  I  say,  in  the  future  we  do  not  know  what  charac- 
ter of  administrators  we  will  have  in  the  department.  We  hope  they 
will  be  as  good  as  they  are  now,  and  as  good  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  will  be.  And  it  is  our  duty  to 
so  safeguard  these  amounts  that  abuse  can  not  occur. 

Col.  Greeley.  My  only  purpose  in  reopening  this  question  was  to 
put  before  the  committee  the  present  situation  as  to  the  division  of 
our  employees  between  the  two  rolls,  also  the  actual  record  as  to  the 
extent  of  promotion  on  the  miscellaneous  roll  during  the  past  10 
years. 

One  other  point 

Mr.  Anderson.  Right  there.  There  is  perhaps  one  thing  that 
might  differentiate  this  bureau  from  some  others.  Of  course,  the 
work  in  the  Forest  Service,  I  take  it,  is  essentially  that  of  business 
administration,  which  is  not  true  of  a  good  many  of  the  Government 
departments,  and  perhaps  a  larger  latitude  is  essential  to  a  business 
administration  in  that  service  than  would  be  to  ordinary  scientific 
investigational  work  or  to  the  ordinary  statistical  and  clerical  services 

of  the  GrOvemment. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  practical  proposition,  the 
policy  of  Congress  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  lump-sum 
appropriations,  and  all  things  that  have  been  done  recently  ftr^ 
clearly  in  the  other  direction. 

Col.  Greeley.  Well,  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  great 
many  of  the  more  recent  Government  services  established  have  oeen 
given  very  wide  latitude  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  and  that  wide  latitude  has  been  very  much 
abused. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  trouble. 
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Col.  Greeley.  I  remember  one  service  that  was  provided  for  on  a 
provision  that  employees  should  be  engaged  for  certain  duties  and 
salaries  were  specified  by  classes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Col.  Greeley.  So  many  might  be  employed  at  not  to  exceed  a 
certain  rate  of  pay,  and  so  many  employea  at  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
lower  rate  of  pay.  If  something  of  that  sort  could  be  done  here  it 
would  materially  reUeve  our  situation.  It  is  exactly  as  the  chairman 
put  it,  we  are  trying  to  maintain  an  efficient  service  and  we  must 
nave  efficient  business  men  who  are  competent.  Their  work  is  tech- 
nical and  commercial  combined,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  handle  that 
business  effectively  and  keep  the  right  men  in  the  right  places  under 
the  statutory  roll  limitation. 

The  other  point  that  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  in  reference  to  your  cfues- 
tion,  Mr.  Anderson,  as  to  how  the  fund  for  fighting  and  preventing 
forest  fires  is  utilized  in  relation  to  the  national  forast  appropriation? 

During  the  past  calendar  year  we  have  expended  a  total  of  $509,000 
for  fightmg  and  preventing  forest  fires,  under  the  original  appro- 
priation jplus  the  emergency  appropriation,  which  was  subsequently 
made.  Out  of  that  amount,  $76,000  were  used  for  the  employment 
of  emergency  guards,  increasing  the  force  of  guards  when  the  con- 
ditions assumed  an  emergency  character,  and  it  was  imparative  to 
have  more  men  on  the  ground  to  catch  as  many  of  the  small  fires  as 
possible.  The  remainder,  $433,000,  was  expended  during  the  past 
year  for  the  actual  suppression  of  fires  through  the  employment  of 
additional  labor  and  purchase  of  supplies.  In  other  words,  we  are 
using  the  authority  which  is  given  us  imder  that  item  very  cau- 
tiously. We  are  not  permitting  the  item  to  be  absorbed  unaer  the 
regular  forest  organization,  because  if  the  fire  season  is  favorable 
and  it  is  possible  not  to  draw  havily  upon  that  item,  we  only  want  to 
draw  upon  a  portion  of  it  and  let  the  balance  lapse  into  the  Treasury. 
We  feel  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  Jo  that.  For  that  reason  we 
hold  that  as  an  emergency  item,  and  when  the  practical  meeting  of  an 
emergency  requires  the  employment  of  additional  guards  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  worst  areas  where  the  greatest  number  of  fires  are  being 
started,  we  employ  that  method  simply  as  the  common  sense  means 
of  meeting  the  situation.  We  hold  it  as  a  strictly  emergency  fund, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  actually  expended  for  extinguishing  fires 
which  the  field  organization  is  not  able  to  cope  with. 

FOR   experiments   AND   INVESTIGATIONS   OF   RANGE    CONDITIGNS. 

If  you  are  ready  for  the  next  paragraph,  experiments  and  investi- 

fations  of  range  conditions,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Rachford  to  discuss  this 
efore  the  committee.     Mr.  Rachford  is  in  charge  of  the  grazing. 
Mr.  Rachford.  Mr.  Chairman,  range  investigations  on  tne  national 
forest  have  been  conducted  to  deternune  the  best  methods  of  use  con- 
sistent with  other  related  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  full 
use  of  the  forage  crop. 

These  investigations  have  been  along  fundamental  and  practical 
lines.  They  have  developed  methods  of  management  of  both  the 
range  forage  and  the  range  live  stock  which  secures  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  forage.     This,  in  turn,  has  made  it  possible  to 
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increase  the  number  of  stock  grazed  without  detrimental  effect  to 
the  forage;  has  increased  the  cdf  crop  and  Iamb  crop;  increased  the 

frowth  of  animals;  and  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  loss,  and  it 
as  also  increased  the  profits  to  the  growers  more  than  sufficiently 
to  offset  the  increased  operating  expenses  that  are  necessary  some- 
times to  install  the  improved  methods  of  management  which  have 
resulted  from  these  investigations. 

The  $35,000  item  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  several  years. 
Included  within  that  item  is  $8,100  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  Great  Basin  Experiment  Station  in  central  Utah.  This 
is  the  place  where  the  principal  fundamental  range  investigations 
are  carried  on,  such  investigations  as  forage  management,  which 
will  allow  revegetation  of  depleted  ranges  and  maintain  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  range.  It  also  includes  artificial  reseeding  of  ranges 
and  ascertaining  what  species  are  best  adapted  to  diflferent  con- 
ditions and  different  localities.  It  also  includes  an  investigation 
of  the  vigor  of  plants  which  will  determine  the  different  intensities 
of  use  at  different  times  of  the  year  that  might  be  permitted  on  the 
range. 

There  is  another  investigation  which  is  to  determine  what  prin- 
cipal typical  plants  might  indicate  overgrazing  at  any  time  oi  the 
year. 

Other  investigations  at  this  station  that  are  being  conducted  are 
the  relation  of  climate  to  plant  growth;  the  relation  of  grazing  to 
erosion  and  stream  flow,  and  means  of  checking  erosion  and  exces- 
sive run-off;  more  economical  and  efficient  metnods  of  eradicating 
poisonous  plants,  and  live  stock  management  for  control  of  losses 
of  live  stocK  on  the  range. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  da  these  investigations  differ  from  appar- 
ently similar  ones  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  i 

Mr.  Raciiford.  There  is  no  duplication  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  investigations  that  we  are  carrying  on  at  the  Great  Basin  Ex- 

Eeriment  Station,  and  also  at  other  places,  are  not  being  carried  on 
V  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  or  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Trtie  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  determines  what  plants  are  poisonous 
and  we  are  determining  effective  means  of  eradicating  those  plants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  confined  to  range  plants? 

Mr.  Rachford.  Yes.  Included  also  withm  the  item  is  an  item 
of  $9,450  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Santa  Rita  Range  Reserve 
in  Arizona  and  the  Jornada  Range  Reserve  in  New  Mexico.  These 
two  stations  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  proper 
forage  management  to  stablize  and  maintain  the  productivity  of 
the  range  and  the  possibility  of  artificially  reseecling  the  range. 
Thev  also  involve  the  proper  stocking  of  the  range  and  the  proper 
metnods  of  management  oi  live  stock. 

As  the  result  of  these  investigations  or  ex:periments,  the  Santa 
Rita  Range  Reserve  has  shown  that  througn  better  methods  of 
management  of  the  range  and  live  stock  the  cost  of  producing  ft 
yearling  has  been  reduced  by  $7.31  per  head.  That  is  quite  com- 
parable to  the  results  secured  on  the  Jornada. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  figure  is  rather  empirical,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Rachford.  No;  it  is  obtained  in  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Running  expenses  have  been  reduced  3  per  cent  in  the  loss,  and  a 
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reduction  in  man  and  horse  expense,  after  offsetting  the  cost  of 
improvement. of  a  total  of  $2.56  per  head;  through  the  increase  in 
calf  crop  of  15  per  cent;  and  improvement  of  the  grade  of  calves  pro- 
duced; an  indirect  saving  of  about  $4.75;  and  a  total  amounting  to 
about  $7.31  per  head  per  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  increase  the 
number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  through  better  range  management  ? 

Mr.  Rachford.  We  have  increased  since  1908  approximately 
1,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  one-half  million  head  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  is  that  due  to  additional 
acres  brought  into  range,  or  is  it  due  to  better  management  on  range 
already  existing  ? 

Mr.  Rachford.  Since  that  time  I  believe  we  have  an  additional 
acreage  of  about  10,000,000  acres.  It  has  been  due  largely  to  better 
methods  of  management  and  applying  the  results  of  mvestigations 
obtained  at  the' experiment  stations. 

Included  also  within  this  item  is  an  item  of  $4,900  to  cover  the 
cost  of  economic  range  botany  work,  which  involves  the  collection 
and  identification  of  range  plants,  of  maintaining  an  herbarium  in  the 
Washington  office,  and  the  collection,  analysis,  ^and  presentation  of 
data  on  the  distribution  and  economic  value  of  range  plants. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  are  these  researches  into  such  things  as  that 
made  for  ? 

Mr.  Rachford.  They  are  made  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Buchanan: 
Every  range  is  composed  of  a  different  composition  of  vegetation  and 
each  tract  of  range  often  has  to  have  a  different  method  of  manage- 
ment. By  securing  accurate  data  on  the  palatability  of  different 
species  and  the  composition  of  different  types  of  range  we  can  develop 
the  method  of  management  best  suited  to  the  type  of  range. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  the  variety  of  plants  ? 

^Ir.  Rachford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  not  that  running  right  into  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry?  As  I  understand  it,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  goes 
into  all  those  things — the  adaptabihty  of  certain  plants,  the  dinerent 
climatic  conditions  and  soil  conditions  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  duphcating  their  efforts  beyond  any 
question. 

Another  feature  was  that  you  said  the  artificial  seeding  of  the  pas- 
tures, or  the  range,  and  that  is  another  thing  they  go  into  very  fully, 
as  to  what  seeds  are  adapted  to  certain  things,  and  what  character  of 
plants  are  adapted  to  certain  communities,  certain  soil  conditions,  and 
certain  climatic  conditions.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  keep  from  run- 
ning into  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  there. 

Mr.  Rachford.  I  think  you  will  find  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry's 
investigations  are  not  extended  to  the  national  forest  ranges  and 
national  forest  range  plants. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  may  be;  but  you  could  submit  the  samples 
you  collect  or  anything  of  that  sort.  They  are  certainly  here  to  do  it 
and  it  looks  to  me  as  though  it  would  be  one  of*  their  primary  duties 
to  look  after  our  own  forest  ranges  with  the  equipment  that  we 
furnish  them. 

Mr.  RiiCHFORD.  Let  me  state  also  in  that  connection  that  this  work 
is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  In  other 
words,  we  are  obtaining  plant  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  national 
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forest  ranges.     These  plant  specimens  are  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  for  identification. 


RE8EEDINO   OF   RANGES. 


Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  a  little  practical  question: 
Has  there  ever  been  any  reseeding  of  range  ? 

Mr.  Rachford.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been.  We  have  carried  on 
about  600  different  projects  of  artificial  seeding. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  territory  have  you  reseeded  and  how? 

Mr.  Rachford.  We  have  reseeded — perhaps  Mr.  Chapline  could 
tell  that  with  more  accuracy. 

Mr.  Chapline.  The  tests  have  been  largely  of  an  experimental 
nature,  and  we  have  reseeded  certain  pasturages  within  the  national 
forests  where  it  has  been  proven  they  can  be  seeded.  The  exact 
acreage  of  that  seeding  I  can  not  say,  but  it  is  probably  around  20,000 
acres  m  the  national  forests. 

The  land  located  within  the  national  forests  is  largely  of  semidesert 
character,  or  of  low  rainfall,  and  it  is  only  in  meadowlike  areas  where 
it  is  possible  to  seed  artificially  and  do  it  practically  and  economically. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Just  for  grazing  purposes,  this  reseeding  is  done? 

Mr.  Chapline.  Yes;  for  grazing  purposes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  this 
work? 

Mr.  Chapline.  Most  of  the  artificial  reseeding  tests  were  made 
earlv,  before  1913,  and  since  that  time  we  have  oeen  workinff  on  a 
small  scale  to  determine  especially  the  plants  that  could  be  seeaed  on 
these  meadow  areas.  We  have  never  had  the  funds  to  artifically 
reseed  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of  the  ranger  station  pastures  have 
been  reseeded,  and  some  of  the  stockmen  have  done  some  reseeding 
at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Buctianan.  Do  you  recall  what  character  of  plant  seed  you 
put  on  ? 

Mr.  Chapline.  We  have  tried  both  the  native  vegetation  and 
cultivated  species. 

Mr.  BucHANAK.  Wheat  or  grass  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Chapline.  Grass,  mostly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Grass? 

Mr.  Chapline.  Yes,  sir;  mostly  cultivated  grasses — timothy,  blue 
grass,  brome  grass,  red  top. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  plant  them  with  plows  or  just  throw  it  out 
on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Chapline.  It  is  mostly  done  by  harrowing.  They  throw  the 
seed  and  then  harrow  it  in. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  With  a  disk  harrow  or  tooth  harrow,  or  what? 

Mr.  Chapline.  Usually  with  a  brush  harrow. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  A  brush  ? 

Mr.  Chapline.  Yes,  sir;  just  cut  a  brush. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  not  a  harrow. 

Mr.  Chapline.  Well,  it  serves  the  purpose  in  the  area  where  it  is 
done.     Where  we  can  get  a  tooth  harrow  in,  it  is  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  jou  ever  tried  Johnson  grass  out  there? 
That  will  stick  if  you  get  it  in. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  No;  Johnson  grass  will  not  do  unless  it  is  culti- 
vated. 

Mr.  Rachford.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the 
results  of  our  artificial  seeding  tests  have  shown  pretty  conclusively 
that  the  quickest  and  the  best  results  in  revegetatin^  a  range  are 
obtained  by  allowing  the  native  vegetation  to  reseeo^  rather  than 
to  attempt  artificial  seeding  at  a  very  high  cost. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  you  are  eminently  correct. 

BERMUDA  QRASS. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  too  cold  in  that  country  for  Bermuda  grass,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Rachford.  Well,  in  certain  areas  at  certain  altitudes. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  will  stay  with  you  if  you  can  get  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Rachford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  an  improved  Bermuda  ?  You  mentioned 
something  in  your  statement  further  back.  Are  you  experimenting 
with  a  new  kind  of  Bermuda  ?  I  do  not  mean  in  your  section  of  the 
country,  but  in  a  general  way  something  was  said  about  it  yesterday. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  think  that  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Lee.  Probably  so.  I  was  wondering  if  they  had  improved  on 
the  old  variety  of  Bermuda  grass. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  problem  of  securing  maximum  production  on 
over  100,000,000  acres  of  very  rough  range  is,  of  course,  one  that 
does  not  lend  itself  to  artificial  methods.  The  cost  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. There  haV^e  been  many  times  in  the  Forest  Service  that  they 
have  tried  out  artificial  seeding,  and  we  have  done  it  in  these  600 
and  odd  experiments  to  satisfy  ourselves  and  our  cooperators  as  to 
what  is  possible.  Our  conclusion  to  date  is  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  • 
attempt  that  method  of  revegetation  except  possibly  on  very  limited 
areas  of  high-grade  meadows. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  trouble  about  these  investigations,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  they  carry  along  the  appropriation  for  10  or  15  or  20 

J  ears  and  they  never  cease.  You  make  the  investigations,  but  you 
eep  on  and  keep  on  and  keep  on.  It  looks  like  there  ought  to 
come  a  time  when  the  investigation  is  through  and  the  appropriation 
dropped. 

ilr.  Rachford.  There  arc  new  problems  confronting  the  service  in 

f  roper  management,  and  all  the  time  new  facts  are  being  developed, 
doubt  if  the  need  for  range  investigation  will  ever  terminate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  seem  to  me  like  we  ought  to  reach  the 
limit  of  legislation  some  time  and  get  all  the  problems  of  the  universe 
solved;  but  we  never  seem  to. 

Mr.  Rachford.  We  are  finding  new  means  all  the  time  of  increasing 
the  use  of  national  forest  ranges.  We  are  developing  better  methods 
of  determining  carrying  capacity,  developing  better  seasons  of  the 
use  based  upon  the  growth  requirements  of  the  plants.  We  are 
studying  the  effect  of  fires  on  brush  and  other  vegetation,  and  the 
relation  of  grazing  to  timber  reproduction,  the  relation  of  grazing 
to  the  maintenance  of  game,  and  the  relation  of  grazing  to  all  other 
Forest  Service  activities.  And  this  use,  increasing  as  it  is,  demands, 
as  I  see  it,  increased  attention  or  better  attention  toward  investiga- 
tions and  experiments. 
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INVESTIGATION    OF  IMPROVED   METHODS   OF   HAN  DUNG    SHEEP. 

As  a  practical  result  of  some  of  these  investigations,  the  improved 
methods  of  handling  sheep  alone  on  rugged  forest  ranges  have  been 
extended  to  about  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  national  forest  ranges. 
That  means  that  about  5,000,000  sheep  occupying  .those  ranges  have 
been  benefited  by  the  installation  of  this  improved  method  of  man- 
agement. It  has  resulted  in  about  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  carrying 
capacity. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  does  that  include,  precisely? 

Mr.  Rachford.  It  involves  principally  the  open  or  blanket  system 
of  herding  sheep.  Formerlv  most  of  our  sheep  owners  used  the  old 
central  camp  idea,  where  they  would  put  their  central  camp  down 
in  a  nice  camping  spot  and  continually  return  their  sheep  to  that 
spot  night  after  mght  for  as  many  as  30  or  40  nights,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  vegetation  had  been  entirely  destroyed  for  a  distance 
of  a  half  a  mile  around  that  bed  ground,  and  often  more  than  that. 
The  open  system  of  herding  allows  the  sheep  to  camp  where  night 
overtakes  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  need  nothing  except  a  little  observation  or 
common  sense  to  evolve  that  methoa,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rachford.  Perhaps,  but  it  has  enabled  us  to  convince  stock- 
men more  readily  by  showing  them  the  actual  results  and  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  lambs. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  want  to  say  you  have  very  impractical,  unob- 
serving  stockmen  out  there. 

Mr.  Rachford.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  lambs  amounted 
to  from  5  to  10  pounds. 

As  another  practical  result  of  these  investigations,  ranges  which 
*have  a  great  quantity  of  poisonous  plants  have  been  made  usable. 
The  loss  of  cattle  on  these  areas  was  about  $55,000,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  $35,000  in  cooperation  with  the  stockmen  this  loss  was 
eliminated. 

I  think  that  is  all,  Col.  Greeley. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  would  like  to  put  the  need  for  this  work  in  a 
nutshell,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  way:  We  have  in  the  national  forests 
about  125,000,000  acres  of  land  that  produces  more  or  less  forage. 
Those  range  lands  vary  tremendously  in  their  locations,  in  their 
climatic  conditions,  and  in  their  quality.  Sagebrush  range,  low  wire 
grass  range  in  the  foothills  at  the  lower  edges  of  the  national  forests,, 
up  to  the  very  succulent  ranges  in  the  timber  on  the  mountain  mea- 
dows. These  ranges  have  never  been  the  subject  of  intensive  study, 
their  use  has  been  governed  by  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  the 
frontier,  and  in  very  many  cases  those  rough  and  ready  frontier 
methods  led  to  the  practical  destruction  of  range  lands. 

As  you  know,  before  the  National  Forest  Service  was  created  these 
were  just  ranging  commons;  anybody  could  use  them  who  could  get 
there  first  and  keep  off  his  competitors  with  his  Winchester;  and 
when  the  Forest  Service  took  over  these  ranges  we  found  many  of 
them  depleted,  many  of  them  entirely  destroyed,  and  many  of  tnem 
had  their  productive  capacity  materially  reduced.  It  is  merely  a 
practical  problem  of  how  much  we  can  make  out  of  those  national 
resources,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  revenue,  as  it  is  a  very  material 
revenue-producing  resource,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  economic  service^ 
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These  areas  can  carry  nine  and  a  half  million  head  of  stock.  Un- 
doubtedly, properly  developed,  with  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
to  act  upon,  their  carrying  capacity  could  be  very  greatly  increased. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  demands  for  the  use  of  these  ranges 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  what  we  believe,  as  far  as  our  existmg 
knowledge  goes,  can  be  safely  put  on  them. 

Here  is  a  single  national  forest  in  Utah  which  has  over  2,000 
grazing  permittees.  Last  year  the  supervisor  had  to  reject  200 
applications  for  new  people  who  wantea  to  get  little  herds  of  stock 
on  that  national  forest,  because  he  did  not  know  where  to  put 
them  without  the  deterioration  of  the  range.  That  illustrates  the 
need  for  this  item.  It  is  just  the  practical  need  of  making  the  most 
out  of  this  vast  resource  that  has  never  been  adequately  studied  and 
developed.  It  is  not  like  the  pasture  lands  of  Iowa  or  lifce  the  pasture 
lands  of  well-developed  agricultural  States.  Our  great  western 
ranges  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  item  is  to  work  out  the  basic  scientific  facts 
for  the  most  remimerative  and  the  most  valuable  use  of  those  forage 
resources. 

I  do  not  think  that  an  expenditure  of  $35,000  a  vear  to  develop  a 
resource  represented  by  125,000,000  acres  and  by  tne  present  annual 
income  of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  is  open  to  very  much 
question.  I  view  it  simply  as  a  business  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment spending  a  reasonaole  amount  of  money  to  make  the  most  out 
of  this  Government  property. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  worth  $35,000  a  year  for  one  problem  alone, 
and  that  is  the  practical  problem,  to  see  that  no  given  range  is  over- 
stocked or  understocked,  but  that  it  carries  its  maximum  amount 
of  cattle  or  sheep  or  whatever  live  stock  is  on  it  without  detriment 
to  the  range.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  practical  problem  and  one 
that  is  worth  the  money  and  more  than  the  money,  because  you 
can  destroy  a  range  in  a  year  or  two  by  overstocking  it. 

Col.  Greeley.  All  these  investigations  bear  on  that  problem,  some 
from  one  angle  and  some  from  another  angle. 

Mr.  Lee.  Col.  Greeley,  you  have  no  control  over  the  lands  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  none  outside  of  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  their  plan  of  grazing? 

Col.  Greeley.  They  have  none. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  just  let  them  run  wild  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  just  a  grazing  commons  that  anyone  can  use. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  over  that,  too. 

Col.  Greeley.  It  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Rachford.  May  I  add  that  there  is  an  item  of  $6,650  for 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  work  by  men  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  and  another  of  $5,900  for  grazing  men  stationed  in 
the  field.     That  accounts  for  the  entire  appropriation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  right  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  our  pulbic  lands,  as  far  as 
pasture  service  is  concerned,  should  not  be  included  with  these  and 
get  some  revenue  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  only  reason  as  far  as  I  know  is  that  Congress 
has  never  seen  fit  to  put  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service.     I  think  they  should  be  put  under  your  jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  Lee.  That  is  a  point  I  brought  out. 
Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  up  to  us. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  also  think  they  ought  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Forest  Service.. 

GRAZING    LANDS   OF   DEPARTMENT   OF  INTERIOR. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  know  in  a  rough  way  how  many  acres  the  Inte- 
rior Department  has  of  grazing  land  ? 

Mr.  Rachford.  Circular  No.  765  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
gave  the  figure  of  189,729,492  acres  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
public  land  on  July  1,  192L  Of  this  amount  approximately  24,700,- 
000  acres  have  been  desi^ated  under  the  640-acre  homestead  law, 
which  leaves  approximately  165,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  un- 
reserved public  land  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  the  grazing  privilege  on  that  land  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  forestry  people,  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  it 
can  be  done. 

FOR  purchase  of  TREE  SEED,  ETC.,  FOR  SEEDING  AND  PLANTING. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  item,  we  will 
take  up  the  item  on  page  106,  for  the  purchase  of  tree  seed,  cones, 
and  nursery  stock,  for  seeding  and  tree  planting  within  national 
forests,  and  for  experiments  and  investigations  necessary  for  such 
seeding  and  tree  planting. 

Col.. Greeley.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Carter  to  discuss  that  item, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right,  Mr.  Carter;  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  Forest  vService  is  not  asking  for  an  increase  in 
this  appropriation  this  year,  although  there  is  an  apparent  increase 
of  $5,000,  as  pointed  out  by  Col.  Greeley  yesterday.  This  is  due  to 
the  transfer  of  a  special  appropriation  formerly  carried  under  the 
appropriation  for  the  Nebraska  National  Forest.  It  appears  on 
page  01  of  the  book  before  you.  That  accounts  for  the  apparent 
mcrease  from  $120,640  to  $125,640,  as  given  in  the  estimate. 

There  are  in  the  national  forests  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
million  acres  of  denuded  land  which  can  be  restored  to  productivity 
of  timber  only  by  planting.  This  is  land  which  has  borne  timber  in 
the  past,  but  which  by  reason  of  repeated  fires  has  had  the  timber  crop 
removed  from  it  and  is  now  in  sucti  a  condition  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  a  new  tree  crop  starts  on  it  naturally. 

During  the  past  years,  as  previous  appropriations  for  planting 
have  been  used,  there  have  been  about  100,000  acres  successfully 
reforested.  The  present  appropriation  of  $125,000  enables  the  service 
to  reforest  about  7,500  acres  annually,  the  exact  amount  varying 
chiefly  according  to  the  wage  scale  in  the  localities  in  which  wo  are 
conducting  our  work.  If  the  wage  scale  gets  high  we  can  not  hire  as 
many  laborers  with  the  appropriation,  and  consequently  the  acreage 
reforested  is  less. 

Mr.  Magee.  With  what  do  you  reforest? 

Mr.  Carter.  Chiefly  with  young  trees. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  kind  of  trees  i 

Mr.  Carter.  The  native  species,  almost  entirely. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Pine  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Pine  chiefly.  In  the  west  coast  country,  the  west 
slope  of  the  Cascades,  we  use  a  great  of  deal  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon 
pine,  as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  years  of  growth  would  it  take  to  produce 
a  tree  of  lumber  size  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  In  that  west  coast  country  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carter.  Forty  to  sixty  years  will  produce  a  tree  that  is  large 
enough  for  use  as  lumber.  Tney  are  now  logging  there  in  some  of  the 
more  successful  stands  of  second  growth  that  are  not  over  60  years 
old — cutting  them  for  ties  and  for  common  lumber. 

The  point  of  these  figures  is  that  at  the  present  rate  it  will  take 
us  about  200  years  to  complete  the  job  which  is  in  sight,  so  that 
the  rate  of  progress  we  are  making  on  this  problem  of  restoring  these 
denuded  lands  to  productivity,  while  as  fast  as  we  think  we  can 
make  it  with  the  present  appropriation,  is  by  no  means  rapid;  and 
certainly  the  rate  at  which  we  are  undertaking  the  job  on  the  basis 
of  the  appropriation  can  not  be  considered  an  excessive  expenditure . 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  never  complete  the  job,  because  by  the  time 
the  trees  are  ready  for  cutting  tnere  would  be  other  areas  to  be 
replanted  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  depends  a  great  deal  on  how  successful  we  are 
in  meeting  the  question  of  forest  fires,  Mr.  Buchanan: 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  whether  or  not  the  judgment  day  is  coming. 

Mr.  Carter.  It  is  not  a  question  of  replantmg  areas  as  the;^  are 
cut  off,  but  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  bringing  back  into  productivity 
land  which  has  been  burned  repeatedly,  much  of  it  many  years 
before  the  land  wasput  into  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Tne  probabilities  are  there  will  be  plenty  of  areas 
burned  again  during  that  time,  and  you  would  never  catch  up  with 
this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  will  probably  be  a  continuing  appropriation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  can  see  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  to  keep  it  up,  though,  do  you  not?  Tliere 
is  a  great  necessity  for  it,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Ther6  is  a  real  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  recall  in  the  late  war  the  French  cut  spruce  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  timbers  for  airplanes,  that  were  planted 
by  them  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Carter.  At  the  present  we  are  reforesting  only  these  lands 
which  are  producing  nothing.  In  the  future,  after  we  make  some 
headway  on  this  problem,  we  may  find  the  most  eflTicient  way  to 
keep  some  land  productive  is  to  plant  it  after  cutting  instead  of 
depending  on  natural  reseeding.  The  French  do  that  to  some  extent. 
That  is  a  question  of  local  application,  however. 

Mr.  AndersoiC.  According  to  the  figures  you  have  given,  it  costs 
about  $16  an  acre? 

Mr.  Carter.  Approximately  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  this  stumpage  worth  when  it  is  60  years 
old? 
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Mr.  Carter.  All  depending  on  the  location  and  what  stumpage 
will  be  worth  60  years  from  now 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  worth  more  than  five  or  six  dollars  an 
acre  at  the  present  time,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  In  many  cases,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  where 
we  are  planting,  the  stumpage  return  will  run  considerably  higher 
than  that. 

Col.  Greeley.  He  said  per  acre. 

Mr.  Carter.  Per  acre  it  might  run  ten  times  that  amount  at 
present  stumpage  prices. 

Mr.  Anderson.  $6  a  thousand;  yes. 

Col.  Greeley.  Those  stands  frequently  cut  40,000  or  60,000  feet 
to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  1,000  feet  rather 
than  per  acre. 

Mr.  Carter.  We  have  had  to  discontinue  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years  the  work  which  we  have  been  doing  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  California,  although  there  is  considerable  denuded  land  in 
each  of  these  States.  Our  present  work  has  been  concentrated  on 
those  areas  of  more  rapid  growth  or  of  more  urgent  necessity  for 
reforestation.  Our  biggest  project  is  in  north  Idaho  and  western 
Montana.  We  are  spending  about  $40,000  a  year  on  that  project. 
We  have  a  nursery  there  with  an  annual  output  of  between  two 
million  and  one-half  and  three  million  trees,  and  we  are  planting 
about  2,700  acres  a  year  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  been  working  on  this  denuded  land 
exclusively  since  you  had  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Practically. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Since  1910? 

Mr.  Carter.  About  then  is  when  we  got  under  way  with  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  must  have  planted  between  five  and  six 
million  acres. 

Mr.  Carter.  No. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Seventy-five  thousand  acres  a  j^ear  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Seventy-five  hundred  acres.  I  wish  it  were  75,000 
acres. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Go  ahead;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Carter.  Another  project  of  great  importance  from  the  indirect 
effects  rather  than  the  direct  effects  of  timber  production,  is  on  the 
east  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, around  Pikes  Peak  a  very  large  area  which  was  cleaned  out  by 
repeated  fires  some  50  or  60  years  ago.  On  that  we  are  planting 
between  seven  hundred  and  a  thousand  acre^  a  year  at  a  cost  oetween 
fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  hard  project  to  get 
started.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  to  find  out  what  sort 
of  trees  to  grow  in  our  nursery  to  plant  there,  trees  of  what  ages,  and 
what  treatment  they  should  have  m  the  nursery;  but  I  think  we  have 
pretty  well  solved  it,  and  perhaps  these  photographs  of  an  established 
plantation  at  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet  in  granite  gravel  may 
serve  to  show  what  we  are  actually  accomplishing. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  far  do  you  put  these  trees  apart  when  you  are 
planting  them  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  From  6  feet  apart  to  as  wide  as  10  feet  apart,  Mr.  Lee, 
depending  on  the  site  and  location. 
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Mr.  Lee.  If  you  scatter  them,  would  they  not  reforest  themselves? 

Mr.  Carter.  There  would  be  an  interval  of  from  30  to  50  v^ars 
before  those  young  trees  began  to  bear  seed  which  would  be  of  any 
vitality. 

Mr.  >£aqee.  What  care  do  you  give  the  ground  after  you  reforest  it  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  -^Vftcr  we  plant  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carter.  Practically  nothing  except  fire  protection,  until  such 
time 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Does  underbrush  and  everything  grow 
up  there  amongst  the  young  trees  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  trees  usually  light  their  way  through  that  with- 
out any  real  help. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  does  not  smother  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  You  will  see  from  that  photograph  that,  in  the  Colo- 
rado case,  the  land  is  open:  there  is  very  little  underbrush.  In  most 
of  these  areas  which  have  been  burned  so  badly  you  will  find  very 
little  underbrush. 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  a  (juestion  of  selection  of  the  tree.  We 
select  a  type  of  tree  that  will  succeed  in  that  locality  in  competition 
with  the  undergrowth. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  sele<;t  the  trees  that  will  take  care  of  themselves  I 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carter.  We  have  another  large  project  in  the  sandhills  of 
Nebraska.  These  were  not  forest  lands,  within  historic  times,  at 
least.  The  soil  is  pure  sand  of  great  depth.  These  sandy  lands  are 
surrounded  by  an  agricultural  region  which  has  to  import  all  its 
timber,  even  its  fence  f)osts,  and  which  needs  a  h)cal  supply  of  timber 
very  badly.  It  took  us  10  years  of  experhnenting  to  find  out  how  to 
make  trees  grow  there.  We  really  solved  the  problem  about  1912. 
Before  that  we  could  get  the  trees  to  live  and  grow  on  only  a  very  few 
limited  areas,  but  since  then  we  have  been  planting  between  GOO  and 
700  acres  a  year  on  the  Ilalsev  division  of  the  forest  and  now  have 
over  6,000  acres  of  growing  plantations.  1  have  also  here  a  set  of 
pictures  which  show  the  development  of  those  plantations. 

Mr.  Lee.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  soil  you  put  in  with  the  sand. 
How  do  you  get  them  to  grow?     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Carter.  We  plant  the  trees  in  the  sand  without  mixing  in  any- 
thing. We  grow  the  trees  very  carefully  in  the  nursery  fii-st,  having 
determined  through  experiments  what  kind  of  trees  to  plant  in  that 
r^on,  and  what  development  of  root  system  especially  is  necessary 
in  order  to  give  the  trees  the  best  chance  after  they  are  planted  out  in 
the  field.  Then,  as  shown  in  that  photograph,  we  run  furrows  8 
feet  apart  in  that  sand,  with  a  trencher  commg  behind  cutting  an 
additional  slit  in  the  sand  about  3  inches  deep.  The  roots  of  the  small 
trees  are  put  down-in  to  that  trench  and  a  man  steps  on  both  sides  and 
breaks  in  the  sand  and  plants  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Lee.  A  sort  of  suosoil. 

Mr.  Carter.  It  is  all  pure  sand.  The  trench  gets  the  roots  down  a 
little  deeper  and  protects  them  a  little  better  against  the  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  soil.^ 

The  work  on  the  Niobrara  division  of  the  Xc])raska  Forest  is 
similar,  but  has  been  on  a  much  smaller  scah*.     Wc  have  had   a 
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special  appropriation  for  the  work  on  that  division  of  $5,000,  which 
has  been  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  develop  a  good  standard  nursery 
there  and  at  the  same  time  do  any  real  planting.  We  have  been 
planting  about  160  acres  a  year  there.  With  this  combination  of  the 
special  appropriation  with  the  regular  appropriation  we  expect  to 
devote  aoout  $8,000  to  the  Niobrara  during  the  next  year  or  two 
while  we  are  getting  our  nursery  in  shape  without  any  great  extension 
in  the  acreage  planted.  It  takes  three  or  four  years  to  grow  trees  in 
the  nursery  before  they  are  ready  to  plant  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  has  not  this  proviso  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  residents  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  have  been  distributing  trees  to  several  hundred 
applicants  each  year  within  the  district  named  in  the  law.  Our 
totals  since  1912  are  about  1,300,000  trees,  distributed  among  about 
6,500  applicants.  The  law  provides  for  the  distribution  onlv  of 
surplus  stock,  which  has  tended  to  hold  down  the  amount  we  have 
been  able  to  give  to  any  one  applicant.  It  has  varied  from  100  to,  I 
think,  a  maximum  of  400  trees  in  different  years,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  surplus  stock  which  we  had  on  hand.  Some  years  we  do 
not  have  much  surplus. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  long  would  a  fence  post  made  of  jack  pine  last  out 
there  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  If  it  is  treated  with  creosote  or  other  preservative 
it  will  last  as  long  as  the  post  from  almost  any  other  wood.  We  do 
not  recommend  the  use  of^  jack  pine  for  fence  posts  unless  it  has  had 
preservative  treatment.  ♦ 

JACK  PINE. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  jack  pine? 

Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Anderson  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  jack 
pine.  It  grows  very  abundantly  in  his  State.  It  is  a  pine  tree  look- 
ing something  like  the  ordinary  Virginia  scrub  pine  that  grows 
aroimd  here. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  a  scrub,  then  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  is  a  scrub  tree  of  considerable  economic  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Some  of  it  for  pulp,  some  of  it  for  common  lumber. 
They  make  a  good  deal  of  lath  out  of  it.  In  northern  Minnesota, 
a' lot  of  it  is  used  for  mine  timbers  in  the  iron  mines. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  large  does  it  grow? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  is  a  small  tree  growing  to  18  inches  or  2  feet  in 
diameter. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  As  high  as  other  pines  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Well,  in  the  Lake  States  it  frequently  reaches  a 
height  of  from  60  to  80  feet. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Full  of  knots  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  it  grown  in  the  Northeast,  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  does  grow  in  northern  Maine,  but  not  in  amounts 
of  commercial  importance. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  does  it  get  its  name  *'jack"  from?  Where 
does  it  get  the  name  "jack' '  ? 
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Mr.  Carter.  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  is  a  tree  that  will  grow  in 
very  sandy  soil,  and  in  regions  of  low  rainfall.  It  is  not  the  best  tree 
in  the  country,  but  we  desire  to  give  Nebraska  something,  rather 
than  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  probably  very  hardy  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Very  hardy  indeed,  very  drought  resistant,  and  will 
stand  a  whole  lot  more  abuse  than  a  good  many  other  trees.  Also, 
it  grows  well  on  very  infertile  sand  soils. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  the  reason  why  you  select  this  jack  pine  for 
planting  for  the  Government  at  $16  an  acre  because  of  the  character 
of  soil  mat  would  not  produce  anjrthing  else  but  scrubs  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  character  of  soil  and  rainfall  out  there  make  that 
tree  the  best  under  those  conditions.  We  are  also  planting  in  Ne- 
braska on  the  better  sites — the  north  slopes,  for  example — considerable 
Juan ti ties  of  western  yellow  pine,  getting  the  seeds  from  the  Black 
[ills  region.    That  tree  grows  to  a  good  size  timber  tree. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  all  right;  but  I  doubt  the  widsom  of 
planting  this  scrub  pine  at  $16  an  acre. 

Col.  UREELET.  Mx.  Buchauau,  the  older  plantations  of  this  same 
species  in  Nebraska  show  a  growth  of  in  excess  of  100  cubic  feet  per 
acre  per  year.  Now  in  that  locality,  where  the  prime  need  is  for 
fence  posts,  the  maximum  rate  of  growth  that  you  could  get  is  the 
most  desirable  factor,  in  our  judgment.  Of  course,  where  we  can 
make  a  better  tree  grow  we  select  a  better  tree;  but  just  as  the  jack 
pine  is  proving  right  to-dav  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
to  be  the  natural  tree  on  the  inferior  sand  soils,  so  on  these  inferior 
sand  soils  of  Nebraska  we  found  it  the  best  means  of  reforestation, 
and  we  do  not  use  it  where  we  can  make  a  better  tree  grow. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  in  favor  of  reforestation,  but  we  probablv 
have,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  a  great  area  of  fertile  land,  of  lands 
that  will  grown  real  timber,  in  substantial  need  of  reforestation,  and 
I  believe  we  should  begin  to  use  the  fertile  lands  that  will  produce 
real  timber  and  reforest  them  first,  instead  of  starting  on  the  character 
of  land  that  will  not  produce  anything  but  scrub,  the  root  of  which 
tree  is  generallv  bigger  than  the  top  of  it — the  part  below  the  ground  is 
greater  than  tnat  above. 

Mr.  Carter.  These  trees  do  not  answer  that  description.  We  are 
gettingsome  real  growth  there. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  take  your  jack  pine  3  feet  high,  and  how  long  in 
that  Nebraska  sand  plain  will  it  take  to  get  the  average  jack  pine 
so  it  will  be  6  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  plantations  which  Col.  Greeley  just  spoke  of 
already  exceed  that  diameter.  In  fact,  they  average  over  10  inches, 
and  they  were  planted  in  1891. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  large  were  the  trees  when  they  were  planted  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  From  3  to  6  inches  high. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  I  know  the  variety  of  pine  which  you  refer  to. 
I  think  I  have  some  of  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  own.  It  grows, 
as  you  say,  on  sand  soil,  but  the  growth  is  slow.  As  timber  you  can 
saw  them  straight  usually,  but  six  months  after  it  is  sawed  a  snake 
could  not  follow  the  timber  if  it  happened  to  be  of  small  size.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  discrediting  your  worK  on  that  very  poor  soil  in  west- 
em  Nebraska. 
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Col.  Greeley.  The  trouble  is,  Mr.  Wason,  you  are  surfeited  with 
very  fine  trees. 

Mr.  Wason.  Sometimes. 

Col.  Greeley.  And  the  situation  in  Nebraska,  with  its  treeless 
sandhills,  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  may  say  for  years  I  have  studied  or  observed — 
you  men  in  the  department  would  say  studied — to  find  out  the  real 
purpose  for  this  jack  pine.  I  have  satisfied  myself  it  has  one  purpose 
of  a  little  value,  that  is,  to  nail  a  barb  wire  on;  and  nailing  will  not 
kill  it.  It  does  not  impair  its  growth,  because  vou  can  not  not«  it 
from  year  to  year.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  op- 
posing it,  if  you  can  grow  anything  in  some  parts  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Carter.  In  the  Lake  States  we  have  the  Michigan  National 
Forests,  which  has  been  very  largely  burned  over,  and  where  we 
have  a  job  of  planting  something  luce  60,000  acres  of  land  which  has 
been  burned  so  hard  before  its  inclusion  into  the  forest  that  the  only 
way  to  get  it  back  to  production  is  by  planting.  Also  the  Minnesota 
forest  has  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  acres  of  the  same  sort. 
The  work  on  these  two  forests  is  the  cheapest  per  acre  there  is  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  it  is  about  the  most  successful.  We  are 
able  to  use  smaller  stock  there  than  elsewhere.  For  one  thing,  the 
Lake  States,  of  course,  have  a  fairly  high  and  well-distributed  rain- 
fall. At  the  present  rate  of  work  it  will  take  about  60  years  to  com- 
plete the  work  on  the  Michigan  forest,  and  from  10  to  25  years  on  the 
Minnesota  forest.  We  are  spending  between  $10,000  and  812,000 
a  year  in  the  work  on  these  two  forests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  States  joining  you  in  this  work  at  all? 

Mr.  Carter.  Not  in  the  national  forests.  The  States,  especially 
Michigan,  arc  doing  a  great  deal  of  planting  on  their  own  land.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  land. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  on  State  lands  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  On  State-owned  lands. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  does  the  average  farmer  of  Michigan  follow  the 
Government  or  State  in  that  activity  on  his  own  lands  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Some  of  them  are  doin^  some  planting.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  to  what  extent — as  to  what  the  average  would  be. 

We  have  also  been  trying  to  reforest  some  badly  burned  land  in  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest,  in  South  Dakota  and  in  Wyoming,  by 
the  direct  sowing  of  seed  without  raising  the  trees  in  the  nursery  first. 
For  some  reason  that  region  is  about  the  only  one  where  we  have 
had  any  real  success  wntn  the  direct  sowing  of  seed  instead  of  the 
planting  of  trees  in  this  work  of  artificial  reforestation. 

SEEDING   COST  PER  ACRE. 

This  fiscal  year  wo  are  reseeding  about  200  acres  of  land  in  south- 
ern Wyoming  at  a  cost  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
We  had  to  suspend  work  in  the  Black  Hills  section  about  1916.  Diir* 
ing  the  war  the  price  of  labor  in  the  Black  Hills  went  very  high,  and 
we  had  to  suspend  operations  there;  but  we  hope  to  resume,  reseed- 
ing 500  to  800  acres  at  an  expenditure  of  $2,500  to  $3,000.  The  big- 
gest item  in  this  particular  project  is  the  cost  of  collecting  the  seed  and 
extracting  it  and  getting  it  ready  to  sow. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  about  $5  an  acre? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  comes  down  to  something  Hke  that.  That  is  the 
cheap  way  to  do  it  whenever  it  gives  sufficient  promise  of  success. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  the  seeds  so  large  that  you  have  any  trouble  with 
the  rats  and  the  mice  eating  them  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  rodents  do  pick  up  a  number  of  the  seed,  but  we 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  Biological  Survey,  learning  how  to 
poison  them,  and  so  give  the  seeds  a  chance  to  germinate  before  the 
rodents  pick  them  up. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon  we  have  one  of  our  most  successful 

Projects  of  planting.  We  are  spending  abodt  $28,000  a  year  there. 
Ve  have  a  nursery  with  a  capacity  of  between  a  million  and  a  million 
and  a  half  trees,  which  supplies  the  stock  for  planting  on  the  forests 
west  of  the  Cascades.  We  are  planting  between  1,700  and  2,000 
acres  a  year  there.  One  of  the  largest  completed  projects  that  we 
have  is  on  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  in  that  region,  where  we  have 
about  10,000  acres  of  plantation  that  are  growing  splendidly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  you  plant  the  seed,  is  an  average  of  $5  an 
acre  a  fair  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  If  we  do  not  have  to  sow  it  for  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  mean  in  your  experience,  is  that  a  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  your  experience,  taking  into  consideration 
where  you  have  to  sow  it  over  and  where  you  do  not,  what  is  your 
average  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Taking  it  for  the  region  where  we  do  that,  we  can  do 
it  for  between  $5  ancfss  an  acre. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  right;  $5  and  $8  an  acre.  Now,  how  much 
where  you  plant  from  nursery  stock  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Eight  dollars  to  as  high  as  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  costs  you  $16  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  cost  us  between  $16  and  $18  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  just  the  planting  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  includes  everything. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand.  It  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
raising  in  the  nursery,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Col.  Greeley.  Tlie  whole  thing,  beginning  with  the  collection  of 
the  seed,  until  the  job  on  the  ground  is  completed. 

Mr.  Carter.  That  is,  in  giving  these  figures  for  the  projects,  I 
mean,  the  entire  cost,  including  the  nursery  expense,  the  seed  collect- 
ing, tne  field  planting  and  the  overhead. 

We  spend  between  forty  and  forty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  of 
this  appropriation  on  investigations.  The  amounts  so  expended  have 
repeatedly  been  saved  to  the  Government  through  economies  that 
have  resulted.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  anything  at  all  in  Nebraska  had  it  not  been  for  the 
experiments  we  conducted  there.  Before  we  start  in  on  any  new 
project  we  experiment  several  years  in  order  to  find  out  just  what 
Kind  of  trees,  just  what  class  of  stock,  how  old,  and  of  what  develop- 
ment, etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  order  to  be  reasonably  successful, 
and  at  the  least  cost  per  acre. 
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Unless  there  are  other  questions,  I  thmk  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  tell  in  two  or  three  years 
what  would  be  really  successful  in  any  place.  That  is  not  long 
enough  for  a  tree  to  grow  unless  you  can  find  what  tree  was  there. 

Mr.  Carter.  If  we  can  pull  a  tree  4hrouffh  the  first  two  or  three 
seasons  after  it  ig  planted,  we  feel  very  confident  of  its  future.  The 
critical  period  is  during  the  first  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  are  not  governed  by  the  character  of  the 
former  tree  that  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes;  we  mostly  use  the  native  species. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  After  it  is  ascertained  beyona  question  that  you 
have  a  native  species  that  is  a  good  tree  and  makes  good  timber,  or  is 
a  useful  tree,  there  would  be  no  use  of  conducting  two  or  three  years 
investigation,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  investigations  are  to  find  out  how  we  can  handle 
our  work  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  not  had  lots  of  experience  with  that? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  varies  very  greatly  between  different  regions. 
There  are  always  economies  possiole. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  that  item,  we  will 
take  up  the  item  on  page 

Col.  Greeley  (interposing).  May  I  add  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Col.  Greeley.  Mr..  Buchanan,  in  Germany  they  have  been  planting 
forests  for  three  centuries,  and  are  still  making  experiments  and 
finding  out  how  to  do  it.  In  the  United  States  we  nave  been  planting 
forests  for  25  years.  Where  you  have  good  available  native  trees, 
thev  are  obviously  the  trees  to  use.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  saving 
dollars  and  cents.  These  mvestigations  have  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  over.  If  vou  find  you  can  cut  short  of  the  growing  of  a 
tree  m  the  nursery  and  reduce  tne  cost  of  that  tree  when  it  leaves  the 
nursery,  you  have  saved  a  good  deal.  You  find  you  can  economize 
in  this  and  that  method  and  still  get  good  results. 

The  committee  must  recognize  that  in  trying  to  put  reforestation 
on  a  practical  footing  in  this  country  we  have  got  to  do  a  whole  lot 
of  investigating  worK,  just  exactly  as  they  have  had  to  do  it  in 
Europe.  * 

I  would  also  like  to  add  a  word  about  this  work  in  Nebraska. 
With  that  single  exception,  we  are  expending  this  appropriation.  In 
the  areas  where  the  best  natural  growth  occurs,  wnere  the  soil  con- 
ditions are  the  best  we  have,  and  where  the  species  of  timber  have 
the  greatest  possibilities.  The  great  bulk  of  our  planting  is  done  in 
Oregon,  Wasliington,  Idaho,  Montana,  in  the  Lake  States,  and  in 
Colorado,  where  there  are  trees  of  very  high  economic  value  and 
where  the  soil  conditions  are  the  very  best  we  have  anywhere  to  work 
with.     That  is  obviously  the  rational  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  soil  conditions  are  not  very  good  on  the  side 
of  Lookout  Mountain. 

Col.  Greeley.  Recognizing  what  the  national  forests  are,  it  is  our 
policy  to  select  the  best  sites  we  have  where  the  growth  will  be  the 
oest.  The  work  was  undertaken  in  Nebraska  on  account  of  very 
strong  demand  from  Members  of  Congress  and  from  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  the  State,  that  the  National  Government  make 
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a  demonstration  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  reforestation 
in  the  Nebraska  sand  hills,  which  are  now  very  unproductive,  except 
for  limited  grazing,  and  we  started  in  there  some  20  years  ago  to  do 
that,  and  we  believe  that  the  value  of  converting  that  type  of  country 
to  a  productive  use  is  very  great,  even  if  the  products  which  jrou 
produce  are  not  comparable  with  the  pine  of  the  south  or  the  pine 
of  the  Lake  States. 

They  are  very  valuable  products  for  that  region,  and  we  have 
demonstrated  that  practical  reforestation  there  has  been  extremely 
beneficial.  I  would  not  advocate  spending  this  entire  appropriation 
or  any  very  substantial  part  of  the  appropriation  on  lands  of  that 
type,  but  as  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  very  lar^e 
stretch  of  semibarren  land  in  that  portion  of  the  country,  I  feel  this 
"work  is  very  thoroughly  justified  and  should  be  continued. 

8TUMPAOB. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  criticism  of  Nebraska  is  that  you  spend  $16 
to  $20  an  acre  to  plant  out  little  trees  that  60  years  from  now,  even 
if  they  were  good  lumber  trees,  eliminating  the  jack  pine  condition, 
the  wnole  thing  would  not  be  worth  over  $10  an  acre  as  stmnpage. 

Col.  Greeley.  Your  estimates  are  very  low. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Not  according  to  good  pine  land  in  Texas. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  pine  timber  of  Texas  to-day  is  worth  from  $4 
to  $6  per  1 ,000  feet,  and  your  yield 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  Oh,    yes;    you    are    talking    about 

timber.     I  am  talking  about  stumpage,  where  a  sawmill  man  bujrs 

stumpage  and  puts  a  sawmill  up  ana  goes  and  cuts  it  down.     It  is 

about  $10  an  acre  now.     It  used  to  be  $4  or  $5  an  acre  for  all  the 

timber  on  the  land. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  what  we  call  stumpage. 

Col.  Greeley.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
at  $3  an  acre,  and  the  trees  are  thick  and  way  up  yonder — splendid 
timber  trees. 

Col.  Greeley.  But  you  could  not  obtain  such  timber  for  similar  ' 
prices  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  $10  now. 

Col.  Greeley.  $10  an  acre? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Col.  Greeley.  For  old  growth,  long-leaf  pine  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes;  ^r  sawmill  uses.  Of  course,  the  sawmill 
men  will  only  buy  the  stumpage,  say,  from  12  to  15  or  18  inches  in 
diameter  and  leave  the  younger  trees  there  to  grow. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  do  not  want,  of  course,  to  dispute  your  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  Texas,  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
out:  We  are  cutting  a  good  many  areas  in  the  national  forests  to-day 
Inhere  the  yield  from  stumpage  is  in  excess  of  $100  per  acre. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  got  exceptional  forests  up  there.  You 
have  many  trees  that  will  make  two  or  three  thousand  leet  of  lumber. 

Col.  Greeley.  In  many  cases.  Take  our  forests  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  for  example;  the  yield  for  stumpage  is  as  high  as  $50  an 
acre.     Take  the  Black  Hills  m  South  Dakota,  which  is  the  nearest 
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commercial  forest  that  exists  to  these  Nebraska  sand  hills,  and  our 
average  price  for  stumpage  there  ranges  aroimd  three  to  fom*  dollars 
per  thousand,  with  a  cut  of  from  12,000  up  per  acre. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  suppose  you  are  figuring  on  the  high  prices  of 
lumber  we  had  a  little  time  ago. 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  I  am  just  taking  the  average  price  of  the 
standing  timber  as  reflected  in  our  own  business  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Col.  Greeley.  Stumpage  prices  have  gradually  increased. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  recollect  we  used  to  buy  lumber  at  $10  a  thou- 
sand already  sawed.     You  can  not  do  that  now. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  from  any 
reasonable  calculation  of  what  timber  is  worth  in  Nebraska,  where 
they  have  to  bring  every  stick  they  use  from  the  South  or  from  the 
West,  you  can  figure  out  a  very  handsome  profit  on  this  work  that 
the  Government  is  doing. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  I  would  like  to  be  that  good  at  figures. 

Dr.  Ball.  ^  nd  when  you  have  taken  this  timber  off,  your  timber  is 
still  reforested  forever. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  it  grows  up  of  itself  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  if  it  is  forested  properly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Pine  reproduces  itself;  there  is  no  q^uestion  about 
that.  All  the  timber  of  Texas  now  has  been  cut,  practically  all  of  it, 
and  it  is  full  of  little  pines  30  and  40  feet  high.  It  is  full  of  them. 
It  reproduces  itself. 

Mr.  Magee.  After  reforestation  if  it  is  cut  off  the  forest  will  grow 
up  anew? 

Col.  Greeley.  If  it  is  done  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  you  do  not  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  want  to  continue? 

FOR   TRAINING    AND   INSTRUCTION   OF   FOREST   OFFICERS. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  would  like  to  add  a  little  to  what  I  said  yesterday 
about  this  item  on  page  107,  for  training  and  instruction  of  forest 
ofiicers  necessary  for  effective  protection  and  administration  of  the 
national  forests. 

An  inspection  of  forest  fires,  such  as  the  Forest  Service  makes 
every  year,  shows  that  considerable  loss  is  due  to  the  inexperience  and 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  forest  officers  of  the  right  way  of 
handling  forest  fire  work.  Mistakes  in  judgment  and  mistakes  in 
the  methods  used  have  frequently  been  made,  and  result  not  only  in 
loss  through  damage  to  the  forests,  but  loss  in  the  necessity  for  in- 
curring emergency  expenditures  to  make  up  for  mistakes  that  the 
men  on  the  ground  have  made.  Such  mistakes  are  comparable  to 
mistakes  in  handhng  troops  in  military  operaticms,  and  I  speak  of 
this  because  I  want  the  committee  to  recognize  exactly  the  difficulties 
the  Forest  Service  is  under  in  tr3ring  to  better  the  protection  of  the 
national  forests. 

This  fire  protective  work  can  not  be  supervised  by  a  few  picked 
and  experienced  men.  The  work  is  spread  out  over  an  enormous 
area  and  is  under  individual  men  who  are  stationed  many  miles 
apart.  It  frequently  happens  during  periods  of  bad  fire  conditions, 
lightning  storms,  and  the  like,  that  30  or  40  fires  will  start  in  the 
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same  day  on  the  same  national  forest.  Any  one  of  those  fires  may 
prove  to  be  stubborn  and  destructive  and  to  entail  a  great  loss 
unless  fought  with  skill  and  understanding.  Ever}^  ranger  and  every 
^uard  ought  to  be  qualified  to  act  on  nis  own  initiative  without 
waiting  for  orders  or  without  waiting  for  the  instructions  of  more 
experienced  and  expert  men. .  The  man  on  the  spot  has  got  to  know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  if  he  does  not  know  those  things 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  fire  getting  away  and  becoming  a  bad 
<5onflagration. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  our  permanent  ranger  force,  who 
must  supervise  the  temporary  patrolmen  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer, who  must  supervise  from  5  up  to  25  or  30  men  in  each  instance, 
and  who  are  responsible  for  instructing  the  temporary  employees  in 
their  duties  and  who  are  expected  to  go  in  person  to  every  bad  fire 
in  their  district  if  it  is  physically  possible  for  them  to  go — it  is  espe- 
-cially  important  that  these  rangers  be  trained  in  the  whole  subject  of 
forest  fire  fighting. 

The  actual  fighting  of  fires  after  they  start  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  game.  The  principal  thing  that  we  are  emphasizing  now  in  our 
eflFort  to  secure  better  fire  protection  is  the  need  for  complete  pre- 
paredness, of  having  everything  planned  and  provided  for,  so  that  the 
men  will  know  what  to  do  under  each  contingency  and  will  be 
equipped  with  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  very  best  that  the 
entire  Forest  Service  has  developed. 

Now,  in  brining  our  men  up  to  this  stage  of  preparedness  to  do 
the  right  thing  m  the  right  way,  we  have  been  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  turnover  among  our  rangers.  When  one-third  of  our  perma- 
nent ranger  force  quit  in  a  single  year,  1920,  and  green  men  nad  to 
be  employed  to  fill  those  vacancies,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  good 
many  mistakes  would  be  made,  that  a  good  many  of  these  new  rang- 
ers, notwithstanding  their  conscientiousness  and  loyalty,  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  fires  became  bad  fires  that  expenenced  men 
would  have  gotten  under  control  with  very  little  labor  and  very 
little  cost. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  new  men  can  be  hired  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  fire-protection  work,  and  very  many  rangers  in  their 
individual  work  fail  to  learn  important  features  of  efficient  fire  con- 
trol. Their  own  experience  is  too  limited,  and  many  rangers  have 
individual  tendencies  or  prejudices  that  have  to  be  overcome.  They 
think  they  know  how  to  handle  fires  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not.  They  need  to  be  trained  and  taught.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  the  service  in  asking  for  this  item  is  to  oe  in  a  position  to 
instill  into  all  of  our  field  men  the  best  practical  knowledge  that  our 
whole  experience  has  developed  in  the  handling  of  fire  equipment, 
in  all  steps  of  preparedness  and  in  the  actual  organization  and 
methods  of  fire  %htiiig. 

The  Forest  Service  nas  tried  for  a  good  many  years  to  provide 
this  training  as  best  it  coidd.  Of  course,  many  individual  rangers 
are  instructed  by  their  supervisors,  and  in  many  cases  experienced 
old  hands  on  National  Forests  have  worked  with  the  new  men  and 
broken  them  into  the  game  of  fire  fighting.  We  have  frequent 
ranger  meetings  on  individual  National  Forests  where  fire  methods 
are  discussed  and  experiences  compared,  and  we  have  conducted 
correspondence  courses  during  the  winter  from  the  district  office, 
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trying  to  reach  as  many  rangers  as  possible  through  that  method, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  training  that  is  neces- 
sary as  completely  and  as  thoroughly  as  is  needed.  And  next  to 
building  up  the  size  of  our  protective  iforce  I  feel  that  some  provision 
for  systematic  training  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  whole 
work  of  fire  protection. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Generally  and  shortly,  what  does  your  fire  equip- 
ment that  you  want  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  consist  of? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  rangers  need  to  know  thoroughly  the  equip- 
ment on  the  lookout  stations,  how  to  handle  their  range  finders, 
which  are  used  to  'locate  fires;  they  need  to  learn  how  to  read 
maps 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  they  use  glasses,  or  just  the  naked  eye  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Occasionally  we  furnish  them  with  binoculars;  but 
the  average  ranger  depends  on  the  natural  eyesight. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  when  they  see  smoke  they  leani  how  to 
locate  it  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes;  and  how  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  do  you  have  to  look  from  ?  Do  you  have 
towers  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Wherever  peaks  give  a  sufficient  outlook  over  a 
region,  we  use  them ;  but  where  there  is  no  sufficiently  high  natural 
pomt  to  give  an  outlook,  we  construct  a  tower  either  made  out  of 
tree  trunks,  or  a  steel  windmill  tower.  We  put  a  little  inclosure  on 
the  top  of  it  with  a  little  ribbon  of  glass  around,  install  the  ranger 
there  with  his  map  and  range  finder — and  every  ranger  has  to  be  a 
telephone  operator  and  know  how  to  keep  up  and  operate  the  lines 
in  his  district.  He  has  got  to  know  the  inside  of  a  telephone  and 
how  to  locate  troubles,  how  to  keep  the  telephone  up  during  fire 
seasons.  There  is  a  good  deal  also  m  the  use  of  fire-fighting  tools. 
We  are  trying  to  improve  them  all  the  time.     We  are  using  hand 

?umps  and  that  sort  of  thing  where  it  is  practicable  to  use  them, 
hen  there  is  the  organization  of  a  fire  crew,  how  to  fight  fire,  what 
side  to  tackle  it  on,  under  what  conditions  you  can  go  right  in  and 
beat  it  out,  and  under  what  conditions  you  have  got  to  drop  back 
and  start  a  back  fire — and  there  are  a  great  many  tricks  of  that  sort 
that,  taken  altogether,  make  up  a  rou^h  and  ready  science  of  fire 
fighting,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  which  has  been  developed  through 
our  experience,  and  we  want  to  get  that  knowledge  into  the  heads  of 
every  one  of  these  men. 

Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  authority  to 
do  this  work  that  is  proposed  to  do  nere,  but  I  want  to  refer  to  a 
little  past  history  in  tnis  matter,  because  it  may  come  up.  In  1910 
the  former  chiei  of  the  Forest  Service  made  arrangements  imder 
which  a  number  of  rangers  from  several  of  the  western  districts 
were  sent  to  local  State  schools  for  short  courses  of  instruction. 
Their  salaries  were  paid  by  the  Government  during  this  period  of 
instruction.  Now  that  came  before  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
and  that  expenditure  of  Government  funds  was  held  to  be  illegal 
and  the  proposition  was  terminated  before  it  had  been  completSy 
carried  out. 

The  work  which  we  are  now  proposing  to  do  is  entirely  different 
from  that.     What  we  will  do  under  this  item  will  be  to  assemble 
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from  30  to  40  year  long  rangers  in  each  of  the  four  national  forest 
districts  where  the  fire  proDlem  is  most  serious,  at  some  ranger 
station  where  the  existing  buildings  will  be  used,  supplemented  oy 
tent  camps,  and  those  men  will  put  in,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  work  is  most  slack,  about  six  weeks  under  the  instruction  of 
regular  members  of  the  Forest  Service,  picked  out  as  the  most 
experienced  men  in  fire  work.  They  will  be  actually  working  on 
National  Forest  work,  and  getting  instruction  in  fire  fighting  by 
demonstrations  and  lectures,  practical  building  of  telephones,  the 
practical  building  of  lookout  stations,  and  making  up  maps,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  money  will  be  used  very  largely,  almost 
wholly,  to  pay  the  cost  of  assembling  these  rangers  at  the  central 
camps,  and  we  will  maintain  under  the  appropriation  probably  four 
of  those  camps. 

As  I  view  the  matter,  the  Forest  Service  has  adequate  authority 
under  existing  legislative  items  to  do  this  very  thing.  It  is  part  of 
the  job  of  protecting  the  national  forests  from  fire.  The  item  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  frank  request  for  an  increased  approrpiation  to  carry  on 
a  line  of  work  which  is  already  authorized  but  for  which  we  now  lack 
sufficient  fimds.  I  would  not  feel  justified,  for  example,  in  taking 
$20,000  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  national  forests  and 
using  it  for  this  purpose  without  the  sanction  of  Congress;  and,  conse- 
quently, I  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  now  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  as  a  special  item. 

That  is  all  I  have  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are  some 
questions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  notice  you  have  there  proposed  language,  the  words, 
^*and  administration. '^  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  lessen  the  force  of 
the  provision  any  if  those  words  were  omitted  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  lessen  the  proposal  for  fire 
protection.  We,  of  course,  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  assem- 
oling  of  these  men  in  these  groups  to  give  them  some  instructions  in 
the  form  of  lectures  on  admmistrative  work.  We  could  do  that  any- 
way. I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  question  as  to  the  authority 
for  doing  it.' 

FOR  silvicultural,  dendrological,  and  other  experiments  and 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  Col.  Greeley,  you  may  take  up  the  next 
item,  page  108. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Clapp  to  discuss  that  item. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  research  item.  It  is  the 
item  from  which  our  forest  experiment  stations  are  supported. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  forest  experiment  stations  is  to  perform 
the  same  fimction  in  relation  to  timber  growing  that  the  agricnltural 
experiment  stations  do  for  agriculture  and  the  growing  of  farm  crops. 
They  are  to  secure  the  technical  and  scientific  basis  for  reforestation, 
and  for  the  protection  and  growing  of  timber.  There  is  a  clear-cut 
distinction  between  the  work  of  these  stations  and  the  work  of  the 
forest  products  laboratory.  The  stations  find  out  how  to  grow  timber 
and  the  work  of  the  laboratory  is  to  find  out  how  to  utilize  the  timber 
effectively. 
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The  more  we  know  about  the  timber  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  that  in  other  countries  the  more  we  realize  that  we  are  coming  to 
theproposition  of  growing  the  timber  to  meet  our  own  requirements. 

We  are  now  using  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-four  and  one-half 
billion  cubic  feet  of  timber  each  year  in  the  United  States.  The 
si^ificance  of  this  figure  will  be  a  little  more  apparent  if  we  compare 
this  use  "with  the  use  in  other  countries  in  the  world.  As  far  as  lum- 
ber is  concerned,  we  utilize  more  than  half  the  lumber  produced  in 
the  whole  world.  We  produce  35  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood  of  the 
entire  world;  we  manufacture  more  than  half  of  the  paper  of  the 
entire  world.  Leaving  out  fuel  wood,  for  which  there  are  no  satis- 
factory figures  available,  the  consumption  of  wood  in  the  United 
States  is  probably  about  one-third  that  of  the  entire  world. 

Adding  to  the  twenty-four  and  a  half  billion  feet  which  we  consume 
another  Billion  and  a  half  cubic  feet  which  is  destroyed  by  fire,  insect 
infestations,  and  things  of  that  sort,  the  drain  on  our  forests  each 
year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  26,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  We  are 
growing,  however,  only  about  6,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  less  than 
one-fourth  of  this  amount,  and  we  have  got  sooner  or  later  to  make 
up  the  difference.  Using  our  present  acreage  of  forest  lands,  this 
means  growing  more  than  50  cubic  feet  on  the  average  for  every 
acre  of  forest  land  we  have. 

This  is  more  than  they  have  ever  produced  in  the  intensively 
managed  forests  of  Germany,  on  the  average.  To  produce  this 
amount  we  have  got  to  practice  intensive  forestry.  The  only  way 
we  can  get  the  basis  for  this  intensive  practice  is  through  the  work 
of  our  forest  experiment  stations. 

The  past  few  years  have  given  us  an  idea  of  what  it  means  to  go 
without  the  timber  we  need.  In  1906,  taking  lumber,  for  example, 
our  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  was  550  board  feet. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  dropped  to  about  300  board  feet  per 
capita,  and  taking  the  housing  situation,  for  instance,  delayed  re- 
pairs and  construction  of  all  kinds,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  now 
using  as  much  lumber  as  the  country  needs. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  per  capita  consumption  will 
tall  off  further.  Our  lumber  cut  is  falling  off;  our  population  is^ 
growing. 

I  would  like  to  approach  the  forest  experiment  station  question 
from  another  standpoint,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  size.  We  have  some 
80,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  United  States  to-day,  which 
are  practically  unproductive,  growing  practically  nothing.  In 
addition  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  245,000,000  acres  which 
are  covered  with  second  growth,  only  a  part  of  which  is  producing 
what  the  land  ought  to  produce,  an^  a  large  part  of  which  is  pro- 
ducing only  a  fraction  of  what  the  land  ought  to  produce.  We  have 
left  out  of  our  original  forest  area  of  822,000,000  acres  about  137,- 
000,000  acres  of  virgin  timber. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  those  figures  include  all  the  forest  land^ 
Government  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir;  both  privately  owned  and  Government  land. 
We  ought  to  cut  the  remaining  virgin  land  in  such  a  way  that  we 
will  get  natural  reforestation,  so  we  will  not  have  to  replant  those 
lands.     The  total  acreage  of  the  forest  lands  made  up  of  these  items 
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is  463,000,000  acres.  That  is  only  about  15,000,000  acres  less  than 
the  total  of  improved  agricultural  land,  as  shown  hy  the  1909  census. 

Mr.  ^Vnderson.  In  the  estimate  that  you  have  given  of  6,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  year  production,  does  that  take  into  consideration 
the  second  growth  on  this  240,000,000  acres  that  you  are  talking 
ahout  ? 

ilr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  forest  lands.  Our  total  area  of  forest 
land  is  twice  that  of  the  forest  lands  of  all  European  countries,  except 
European  Russia.  European  foresters  have  to  deal  with  about  30 
species  of  forest  trees,  of  which  only  7  are  of  the  first  importance. 
We  have  several  hundred  species,  with  probably  150  of  importance, 
comparable  with  the  7  that  European  foresters  have  to  deal  with. 

Our  conditions  vary  from  the  spruce  forests  of  the  Northeast  to  the 
semitropical  forests  of  Florida,  to  the  semiarid  forests  of  the  Pacific 
southwest,  and  finally  to  the  rapidly  growing  Douglas  fir  forests 
with  the  very  heavy  rainfall  in  tne  racific  northwest,  a  very  great 
range  of  conditions. 

For  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  timber  growing  connected  with 
this  great  area  of  forest.land,  this  wide  range  of  conditions,  this  large 
number  of  forest  trees,  we  now  have  only  three  forest  experiment 
stations  which  are  worthy  of  the  name. 

There  is  one  in  the  southern  pine  belt  which  was  opened  the  1st 
of  last  July,  a  second  in  the  Appalachian  hardwood  region,  and  a  third 
in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  each  of  several  of  the 
other  western  regions,  the  central  Rockies  of  Colorado,  the  southern 
Rockies  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  California,  and  the  Pacific 
northwest,  we  have  a  single  technical  man  on  work  of  this  character. 
In  several  important  forest  regions  we  are  not  now  able  to  do  any 
work.  That  is  true  in  New  England  and  the  Northeast,  in  the  Lake 
States,  and  in  the  Allegheny  Mountain  region  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  surrounding  territory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  does  it  take  to  establish  a  forest 
experiment  station  on  a  reasonably  efficient  basis — how  much  annual 
expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  For  the  most  important  forest  regions  I  should  think 
we  ought  to  have  to  conduct  the  work  on  the  proper  scale  from 
$40,000  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  each  station  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  custom  in  each  of  the  States  that  you 
have  referred  to,  those  that  you  have  established,  or  what  is  the 
annual  expense  at  each  of  the  stations  you  have  just  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  amount  that  we  have  available  for  these  stations 
is  very  much  less  than  $40,000  or  $50,000.  For  the  southern  experi- 
ment station  the  allotment  this  year  is  $14,159.51 ;  for  the  Appalachian 
Forest  experiment  station  the  allotment  is  $18,388.31;  for  the  Priest 
River  station,  in  the  northern  Rockies,  the  allotment  is  $12,000. 

Mr.  BuciLVNAN.  Where  are  the  three  principal  stations  located? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  headquarters  for  the  Appalachian  station  is  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  The  present  headquarters  for  the  southern  station  is 
New  Orleans.  The  headquarters  for  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  experiment  station  is  Missoula,  Mont. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  the  desire  to  scatter  the  stations  around  ? 
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Mr.  Clapp.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  ou^ht  eventually  to 
have  a  forest  experiment  station  in  each  of  our  principal  forest  regions. 
We  have  to  go  to  the  woods  to  solve  those  problems.  We  can  not 
carry  the  problems  to  a  laboratory,  as  we  can  problems  of  wood 
utilization.  For  example,  if  we  want  to  try  out  methods  of  planting 
we  must  use  the  species  in  the  region  we  are  studying,  and  plant  under 
the  conditions  in  that  region,  or  the  results  will  not  be  good. 

The  remainder  of  the  present  appropriation  carried  by  this  item  is 
allotted  as  follows: 

For  work  in  Colorado  and  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
$6,120;  for  work  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  $4,884.20;  for  work 
in  Utah  and  southern  Idaho,  $2,170;  for  work  in  California,  $5,675; 
Washington  and  Oregon,  $3,120;  for  work  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
$18,482.98. 

The  work  in  Washington  consists  in  the  supervision  of  the  entire 
work  of  the  forest  experiment  stations,  of  identification  and  studies  of 
the  characteristics  and  distribution  of  our  forest  trees,  of  the  compila- 
tion of  a  very  large  amount  of  data  on  measurements  of  growth  and 
yield,  the  compilation  of  data  on  the  forest  resources  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  finally  of  advice  and  assistance  to  farmers  who  practice 
forestry  on  their  farms. 

The  work  of  the  Priest  River  Forest  Experiment  Station  in  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountains  consists  of  studies  of  reforestation;  of 
studies  of  the  best  methods  of  brush  disposal,  which  is  a  critical 

{)roblem,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  brush  and  debris  left  after 
ogging  operations,  and  the  effect  of  methods  of  disposal  on  natural 
reproduction  following  lumbering. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  are  you  able  to  control,  or  to  what 
extent  do  the  private  owners  conform  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Forest  Service  with  respect  to  methods? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  principal  application,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  on  the  national  forests,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our  work  prior  to 
the  1st  of  July  of  this  year  has  been  in  the  West,  in  order  to  supply 
the  information  which  we  needed  in  national  forest  administration. 

There  is  a  rapidlv  growing  interest,  however,  on  the  part  of  private 
owners,  in  the  results  of  work  of  this  character,  and  there  is  a  Rowing 
application  of  the  results. 

1  can  not  give  definite  figures  as  to  the  number  of  owners,  or  the 
areas  on  which  they  are  applied,  because  it  has  never  been  compiled. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  refers  particularly  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  principal  work  has  been  done  in  the  West,  but  in 
years  past  we  have  done  some  rather  general  work  in  the  East,  and 
probably  the  greatest  interest  now  on  the  part  of  private  owners  in 
the  results  of  this  work  is  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  an  impression  that  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  reforestation,  probably  to  the  best  method  of  logging  off  lands,  is 
the  present  tax  situation? 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  is  a  reason  which  is  very  frequently  given  by  owners 
for  not  practicing  forestry.  There  is  no  question  al)out  it.  1  believe, 
however,  if  we  were  able  to  furnish  to  private  owners  authoritative 
data  on  methods  of  reforestation  and  if  at  our  experiment  stations  we 
could  have  actual  demonstrations  of  successful  methods,  there  would 
be  a  great  stimulus  to  private  owners. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  But  the  pocketbook  nerve  is  the  most  sensitive. 

Mr.  Clapp.  In  some  cases,  for  example  the  pulp  industry,  the  situa- 
tion is  rapidly  developing  that  the  owners  will  have  to  grow  timber 
to  supply  the  plants  in  which  they  have,  large  investments.  They 
have  Deen  purchasing  lar^e  amounts  of  timber  in  the  northeast  and 
they  have  been  particulany  dependent  upon  Canadian  sources. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  will  take  care  of  that  pretty  well  in  their 
depreciation. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  thev  practicing  it  on  devastated  land  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  think  tney  are  be^nning  to  be  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  Wason.  Interest  and  practice  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  to 
me.     Now,  with  that  suggestion,  can  you  answer  my  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  In  individual  cases  I  would  say  that  they  are  making 
crude  attempts.  * 

Col.  Greelet.  There  are  half  a  dozen  large  companies  which  have 
started  upon  the  reforestation  of  their  lands,  paper  companies.  One 
is  in  Louisiana  and  the  other  is  in  northern  New  England  and  northern 
New  York.  There  are  a  number  of  others  in  the  interest  stage,  but 
they  have  not  done  anything.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
lumber  manufacturers  who  have  definitely  undertaken  the  reforesta- 
tion of  their  lands.  The  proposition  is  gradually  spreading.  In  a 
freat  man v  cases  the  tax  situation  is  blocking  it.  In  much  of  New 
ngland,  tor  instance,  the  tax  assessors  recognize  the  necessity  for 
low  taxes  on  restocking  lands,  and  the  taxes  are  so  low  there  is  no 
serious  burden,  but  in  other  cases  the  tax  proposition  blocks  the 
reforestation. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  you  furnish  me  that  information  about  New 
England  ? 

(5)1.  Greeley.  As  to  the  tax  situation  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes. 

Col.  Greelet.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  introduced  last  summer  to  the 
tax  assessor  of  one  of  the  townships  in  northern  New  Hampshire, 
who  discussed  that  question  with  me,  and  had  the  whole  proposition 
worked  out,  the  necessity  for  moderate  taxes  on  cut-over  lands; 

I^.  Wason.  That  man  trebled  the  taxes  on  a  certain  timber  lot 
in  Grafton  County,  and  the  valuation  which  he  ordered  the  man  in 
the  town  to  put  on  that  lot  was  40  per  cent  more  than  the  owner 
received  when  he  sold  it  right  afterwards.  You  refer  to  Mr.  Aime, 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  the  town  assessor. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  he  is  a  selectman. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him.  He  is  the 
iBgurehead,  as  compared  with  the  tax  commissioner.  You  want  to 
get  at  the  source  of  the  evil. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  would  also  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  information  from  the  States.  For 
example,  tne  State  of  Oregon  has  a  compulsory  law  which  requires 
lumbermen  to  dispose  of  their  slashings,  and  they  have  asked  the 
Forest  Service  to  advise  them  how  that  law  should  be  applied  in 
regions  of  the  State.  The  development  of  State  forest  activities  is 
one  of  the  things  bringing  to  the  front  this  need  for  information. 
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Mr.  Clapp.  The  statements  which  I  have  given  concerning  work 
under  way  illustrate  fairly  well  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  all 
the  different  regions,  at  all  the  forest  experiment  stations.  I  can 
go  into  detail  if  the  committee  desires. 

No  request  has  been  made  for  an  increase  in  this  appropriation 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  allotments  will  be 
substantially  the  same  next  year  as  they  are  this  year  as  between 
the  different  stations  and  regions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  have  been  one  or  two  bills,  perhaps  more, 
introduced  which  contemplate  the  establishment  of  lorest  stations 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  one  I  think  in  the 
Lake  region.     Do  you  care  to  discuss  that  ? 

Mr./DLAPP.  The  history  of  the  Lake  States  as  a  lumber-producing 
region  is  so  recent  that  it  is  pretty  well  imderstood;  there  are  just  a 
few  figures  bearing  on  it,  wnich  I  would  like  to  mention,  however. 
The  maximum  production  of  white  pine  lumber  in  the  year  1892 
was  in  the  neignborhood  of  9,000,000,000  board  feet.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Lake  States  had  supplied  the  great  lumber  markets  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  East.  Lumber  even  went  into  the  South,  and 
as  far  west  as  Denver.  Production  in  1921  had  fallen  to  approx- 
imately 1,000,000,000  board  feet. 

The  cut  of  Michigan,  which  for  25  years  was  the  leading  lumber 
producing  State  in  the  United  States,  was  in  the  last  report  (I  am 
speaking  still  of  white  pine)  less  than  half  of  the  cut  of  white  pine  in 
tne  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Wisconsin,  which  led  the  country  in  lumber  production  in  1900, 
produces  less  white  pine  lumber  now  than  either  Maine  or  New  Hamp- 
shire. Wisconsin  consumes  some  800,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  each 
year,  and  one-third  of  that  comes  from  outside  of  the  State.  The 
lorest  area  of  the  Lake  States  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  46,500,000 
acres.  Of  this  the  best  information  we  can  get  indicates  that 
20,000,000  acres  are  idle  land.  One  of  the  great  problems  is  the 
reforestation  of  that  enormous  area. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  large  is  the  remaining  uncut  acreage  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  think  it  is  very  small,  except  for  the  hardwoods. 
Some  of  the  hardwood  areas  have  not  been  cut  over  except  for  white 
pine.     White  pine  has  been  taken  from  all  of  the  hardwood  sections. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  still  some  white  pine  in  northern  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  is  relatively  small.     I  can  not  give  the  exact  acreage. 

Col.  Greeley.  About  300,000  acres  in  private  ownership,  aside 
from  the  Indian  Reservation. 

Mr.  Lee.  Where  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  In  northern  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  represents  about  a  15  years^  cut. 

Col.  Greeley.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  Lake  States,  which  for  many  years  supplied  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  are  as  a  whole  barely  self  supportmg,  and 
within  the  next  10  years  promise  to  be  net  importers. 

Already  lumber  in  large  amounts  is  coming  into  these  States  from 
the  South  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  is  lands  now  producing  no  timber. 
Another  question  is  to  increase  the  production  on  some  26,500,000 
acres  which  is  growing  very  much  less  than  it  should. 
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Some  of  the  trees  in  the  Lake  States,  the  jack  pine  for  example, 
promise  to  be  very  much  more  valuable  in  the  next  15  or  20  vears 
than  they  are  now.  A  great  many  pulp  concerns,  as  well  as  the  forest 
products  laboratory,  are  doing  work  on  usin^  jack  pine  for  pulp, 
and  sooner  or  later  a  satisfactory  method  win  be  worked  out,  and 
jack  pme  will  become  an  important  and  valuable  tree. 

Mr.  Ande^rson.  I  understand  a  good  deal  of  this  slashed  over  land 
is  growing  up  to  white  birch  and  poplar,  resulting  in  enormous  fire 
hazards,  and  representing  quite  a  problem. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Clapp.  There  is  a  large  area  of  that  character.  I  should  not 
confine  the  fire  problem  to  those  areas  alone.  The  fire  problem  of 
Lake  States  is  an  exceedingly  serious  one.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  work  which  a  forest  experiment  station  could  do,  looking  toward 
improved  methods  of  fire  protection,  and  that  is  one  of  the  problems ' 
that  should  be  given  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do.  you  have  any  idea  that  the  establishment  of 
a  station  in  the  lake  region  would  accelerate  reforestation  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  think  that  it  unquestionably  would. 

Mr.  Wason.  Could  you  do  it  with  the  amount  of  appropriation 
asked  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No,  sir;  we  are  now  doing  no  work. 

Mr'.  Wason.  Could  you  with  the  appropriation  asked  for  in  this 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  $85,000  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clapp.  No,  sir;  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes,  sir.  You  say  you  conduct  the  experiments 
in  testing  out  jack  pine  as  being  suitable  for  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  is  being  done  at  the  forest  product  laboratory. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  do  any  work  for  wood  utilization  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  At  the  forest  product  laboratory. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  you  do  at  your  bureau? 

Mr.  Clapp.  One  of  the  things  is  experiments  in  nursery  practice, 
and  the  sort  of  things  that  Mr.  Carter  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  plant 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  the  manner  of  making  a  nursery  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Growing  nursery  stock. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  do  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  We  determine  the  best  season  of  planting  different 
trees  in  different  regions;  in  other  words  the  whole  basis  for  artificial 
reforestation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Let  me  show  you  what  this  book  shows.  On 
page  47  (which  mi^ht  not  be  included  in  it)  we  make  an  appropriation 
of  $81,000,  investigation  of  diseases  in  trees.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  witn  that  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Not  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  will  skip  that — on  page  102 ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  too  much  investigation.  We  made  an  appropriation  of 
S150,000  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  field  office  and  labora- 
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tory  supplies.     As  I  remember  the  testimony,  that  is  merely  for 
forest  management  and  investigating  exclusively  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Just  a  moment.  That  item  does  not  apply  to 
investigation.     That  is  a  supply  item  for  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  I  remember  the  evidence,  it  is  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Forest  Service  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  it  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
forest  officers,  fire  work.  It  is  possible  that  certain  items  of  eq^uip- 
ment  for  the  laboratory  have  been  purchased  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  great  bulk  goes  into  administrative  equipment  for  the  national 
forest. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  not  a  research  item? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  page  103  we  have  $340,000  investigation,  etc., 
which  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  proper  uses  of  all  characters  of 
timber. 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  forest  products 
laboratory. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  For  the  forest  products  laboratory  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  utilization  laboratory. 

Mr.  Ball.  Paper  making,  pulp  and  fibers. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  page  106. 

Col.  Greeley.  Plantmg. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Tree  planting  in  national  forests  ?  Investigation 
necessary  for  such  seeding  and  tree  planting.  That  is  evidently 
included  in  yours  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  great  bulk  of  that  appropriation  is  used  in  actual 
raising  of  nursery  stock. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  says  '' For  experiment  and  investigation 
necessary  for  seeding  and  tree  planting.  ' 

Mr.  Clapp.  A  small  part  of  it  is  used  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  so  broad  that  we  can  not  tell  whether  it  is 
dupUcation  or  not,  but  it  remains  at  $645,000,  and  seems  to  be 
devoted  to  investigations  in  the  Forest  Service. 

Col.  Greeley.  Mr.  Buchanan,  let  me  make  that  perfectly  clear. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  vou  passed  by  one  item  for  range  investigation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  range  investigation  is  an  entirely  different 
line  of  investigation. 

Col.  Greeley.  There  are  three  investigative  items  in  the  Forest 
Service  carrying  these  appropriations — the  forest  products,  wood 
distillation,  etc.,  $340,000;  the  range  investigation,  $35,000;  and  the 
item  which  Mr.  Clapp  is  discussing  silvicultural  investigations,  is 
$85,000.  Those  three  total  a  little  over  $450,000,  which  is  appro- 
priated for  investigative  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  $440,000  in  one  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Not  for  the  Forest  Service  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes;  the  laboratory. 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  $340,000  is  the  total  for  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  suppose  I  put  that  down  wrong.  I  made  a 
mistake.  On  page  106,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  does  not  cover 
investigations — '*and  for  experiments  necessary  for  seed  and  tree 
plantmg"? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  true  that  certain  small  portions  of  that  fund 
have  been  used  for  investigative  purposes.     Tne  language  permits 
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it,  but  there  is  overlapping  between  the  language  of  that  and  on 
page  108.  The  ffreat  bulk  of  the  money  on  page  106  goes  in  planting 
on  the  denuded  lands. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  may  be,  but  I  contend  that  from  the  words 
of  the  appropriation  you  could  dupUcate  the  work  in  each  bureau. 
One  could  duplicate  the  work  of  tne  other — in  the  departments  of 
the  bureau. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Buchanan,  there  is  no  dupUcation 
in  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  the  language  is  meaningless,  and  not  in- 
tended to  be  operated  under. 

Mr.  Ball.  Tnat  is  intended  to  cover  the  broad  scope. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Silviculture  is  timber  growing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Silviculture  is  timber  growmg;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  includes  the  life  history  of  the  tree,  what  climate  it 
is  adapted  to,  and  what  relation  one  tree  would  have  to  another. 
The  forests  are  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  growths. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  have  a  laboratory? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Not  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  do  you  investigate — read  books  on  trees? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Investigation  is  done  primarily  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  going  out  in  the  woods  and  reading 
upon  history  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  This  method  would  be  followed:  Seedlings  of  which 
the  history  is  very  closely  known,  would  be  planted.  They  come 
from  seeds  which  are  collected  and  planted  m  a  nursery  and  are 
grown  there  and  then  planted  in  the  neld.  Then  from  time  to  time 
the  men  from  the  forest  experiment  station  look  these  trees  over 
and  find  out  how  may  are  still  alive,  how  many  have  died,  and  deter- 
mine what  are  the  causes  for  the  losses,  and  by  having  a  series  of 
investigations  of  that  character,  illustrating  the  different  methods, 
they  can  eliminate  the  unsuitable  methods  and  demonstrate  the 
suitable  methods. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  they  do  then?  Do  they  issue  a  pam- 
phlet? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes;  and  the  results  are  made  available  for  national- 
forest  practice.     Thev  are  put  into  immediate  effect. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  your  bureau  has  issued  a  good  many  pam- 
phlets, has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Since  1912? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  So  this  information  is  not  only  for  Federal  service 
but  for  the  forest  owners  generally  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  all. 
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FOB  AIR   SERVICE   FOR  BETECTION   OF  FIRES  IN   FORESTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIS  G.  HAWLET,  BEPBESENTATI7E  IF 
GONOBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  allow- 
ing me  to  say  a  few  words. 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Oregon  Forestry  Association,  the  State 
Forest  Service,  and  individual  owners  who  have  formed  an  association 
to  protect  their  timber  in  Oregon,  in  support  of  any  appropriation  you 
might  think  wise  to  make,  as  large  as  may  be  possiole,  in  support  of 
the  air  service  for  the  detection  of  fires  in  the  forests. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  the  large  owners  of  timber,  with  the 
State  forester,  and  have  had  consideraole  correspondence  otherwise, 
arid  they  say,  in  their  judgment,  there  is  no  more  effective  method  of 
detecting  a  fire  early  in  its  origin  and  getting  it  extinguished  before  it 
spreads  very  far.  They  laid  special  stress  upon  fires  orginating  after 
tnunderstorms  or  heat-lightning  thunderstorms,  and  from  the  care- 
lessness of  hunters  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  woods. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  State  association  and  the  State  service 
all  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  very  pleasantly,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard. 

The  Forest  Service  has  these  stations  on  the  high  points,  and  thej 
have  as  many  as  they  can  establish  with  the  force  provided  by  this 
appropriation.  The  mountains  there  are  very  high,  and  covered 
with  dense  growths  of  timber,  and  the  ranges  are  intersected  with 
spurs  that  run  at  right  angles  to  the  main  line,  and  a  fire  may  originate 
so  that  a  man  on  lookout  may  not  be  able  to  discern  it  until  alter  it 
has  had  some  time  and  gotten  some  impetus. 

If  there  is  any  mist  in  the  air,  or  any  previous  fires  have  left  a  haze 
in  the  atmosphere,  an  aviator  flying  aoove  can  look  down,  and  he 
looks  through  a  less  thick  bank  of  smoke  or  fog,  and  can  see  an  in- 
cipient fire,  and  get  the  word  to  the  nearest  place  where  they  can  send 
out  to  fight  it  in  a  comparatively  short  time;  and  where  there  is  a 
suspected  area  of  fire  tnat  miffht  originate  after  a  thunderstorm, 
they  can  send  out  a  scout  to  malce  an  investigation  to  see  if  any  fires 
have  resulted. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades  the  underbrush  is  very  thick,  and 
it  has  grown  there  for  no  one  knows  how  long,  and  in  the  Coast 
Range  it  is  heavier  than  in  the  Cascades.  I  have  hunted  at  both  of 
those  places. 

On  the  Coast  Range  there  is  a  bush  that  bears  berries  that  grows 
on  a  long  stem,  and  gradually  grows  up  to  the  light.  When  we  were 
on  a  survey  we  used  to  blast  our  way  through  these  patches  of  bushes; 
where  the  timber  was  not  very  heavy  it  was  20  feet  high,  and  under- 
neath was  a  great  mass  of  dead  twigs  and  stems.  If  a  fire  gets  in 
there,  the  wind  that  that  fire  itself  generates  makes  that  fire  travel 
with  a  great  velocity.  If  they  can  reach  it  cjuickly  they  can  head  it 
off  mucn  more — with  a  great  deal  of  effectiveness  and  greater  ease 
than  when  it  is  spreading  over  a  large  area;  and  the  longer  a  fire 
bums  it  is  harder  to  fight,  because  it  generates  its  own  breeze. 

I  was  standing  on  the  hurricane  peak  on  the  watershed  one  day 
and  I  saw  a  fire  apparently  start  on  the  lower  part  of  a  hill  about  2 
miles  from  where  I  was.    It  gradually  got  along  and  started  up 
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the  other  side. 

got 

mountain 

within  half  an  hour  it  was  cHarging  up  that  hill  like  a  hurricane. 

It  could  not  be  stopped  until  it  got  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

So  I  think  the  money  expended  in  Air  Service  is  as  well  spent  as 
money  can  possibly  be,  any  money  that  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  continuance  of  that  service  is  much  more 
dependent  on  what  the  committee  have  to  do  with  the  War  De- 
partment appropriation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  understand  so,  but  I  ask  your  courtesy  to  say 
these  words  to  you  on  this  subject,  because  the  protection  of  our 
timber  is  a  matter  of  ffreat  concern;  that  is,  not  only  on  the  forest 
reserve,  but  that  on  omer  lands. 

FOR    ESTIMATING    AND    APPRAISING    TIMBER    AND    OTHER    RESOURCES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Qol.  Greeley,  your  next  item  is  on  page  109,  esti- 
mating timber  and  other  resources. 

Col.  Greeley.  This  item  is  used  exclusively  for  the  survey  of  the 
phjrsical  resources  of  the  national  forests,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  use.  Much  work  of  the  same  character  is  done  currently  by  the 
administrative  oflScers  on  the  national  forests,  and  it  is  part  of  their 
duty  to  examine  areas  of  timber  where  applications  for  purchase  are 
received,  without  slighting  the  daily  administrative  and  protective 
work.  As  far  as  they  can  they  make  the  estimates  and  surveys  of 
resources  which  are  required  before  making  new  sales,  or  issuing  new 
permits,  but.  the  requirements  of  daily  administrative  work,  and 
particularly  of  the  protective  work  durmg  the  summer  months,  are 
such  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  force  tegularly  employed  on  the 
national  forests  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  for  timoer  and  other 
resources  which  are  being  made  upon  us. 

For  example,  in  addition  to  the  increased  sales  business,  to  which 
I  have  referred  in  a  previous  statement  before  the  committee,  there 
are  many  pending  inquiries  for  large  areas  of  forest  timber,  which 
represent  probable  sales  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four  years, 
if  the  Government  is  prepared  to  put  this  timber  on  the  market. 

But  before  we  can  put  lots  of  timber  upon  the  market  we  must 
have  accurate  information  of  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
stumpage,  of  the  conditions  surrounding  its  exploitation,  and  par- 
ticularly of  its  quality.  For  example,  within  the  past  two  weeks  a 
gentleman  came  to  Washington  representing  interests  in  Oregon, 
with  a  very  insistent  demand  that  800,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  cen- 
tral Oregon  be  immediately  offered  for  sale,  and  they  volunteered  to 
pay  a  pnce  of  $1.50 'per  thousand  for  that  stumpage.  This  block  of 
timber  covers  approximately  120  sections  in  one  of  the  national 
forests.  At  the  amount  offered  by  these  parties  the  upset  value  of 
that  timber  amounts  to  $1,200,000,  but  tnat  stumpage  may  easily 
be  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  has  been  ottered  for  it,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  before  the  Forest  Service  can  advertise  that  stump- 
age and  put  it  up  for  sale  we  must  have  a  reasonably  exact  inventory 
oi  just  what  tnis  area  contains,  its  accessibility,  its  commercial 
quality,  and  consequently  of  its  value. 
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Appraisals  of  this  character  are  necessary  both  to  secure  the  data 
which  prospective  operators  need  and  also  to  secure  a  fair  price  for 
the  timber,  as  a  return  to  the  Public  Treasury.  That  example  in 
Oregon  illustrates  some  14  or  15  pending  cases,  where  large  quantities 
of  timber  are  desired,  and  where  the  necessity  has  been  created  for 
the  Government  to  make  surveys  of  the  character  indicated  in  this 
item,  if  it  is  to  take  on  the  increased  business  and  extend  the  use  of 
the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  timber  all  appraised  before  it  is  sold? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  found,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
experience,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  offer  any  timber  for  sale  until 
we  have  obtained  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  it.  Wo  not  only 
need  the  estimate  of  the  quantity,  but  the  appraisal  of  the  quality, 
and  consequently  of  the  conmiereial  value. 

The  law  governing  timber  sales  requires  that  the  Forest  Service 
appraise  the  market  value  of  this  stumpage  and  then  advertise  the 
trniber  at  that  appraised  rate  for  such  competitive  bids  as  may  be 
offered.  We  have  been  conducting  these  cruise§  and  appraisals  for 
the  past  8  or  10  years. 

The  national  forests  contain  approximately  80,000,000  acres  of 
merchantable  timber,  and  to  date  approximatelv  20,000,000  acres, 
or  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  have  been  covered  By  examinations  of 
this  character.  With  the  appropriation  as  herein  provided,  of  which 
approximately  $62,500  are  expended  on  timber  examination,  we  are 
extending  our  surveys  at  the  rate  of  approximately  400,000  acres  per 
year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  what  the  value  of  a  survey  is,  made 
long  ago  in  advance  of  a  sale. 

Col.  Greeley.  If  a  survey  is  accurately  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
sufficient  for  any  sale  that  will  come  up  within  the  ensuing  20  years. 
The  survev  is  just  an  accurate  map  of  the  topography  of  the  area 
showing  the  drainage  courses  and  mountain  ranges  and  the  topo- 
graphical factors  which  affect  methods  of  logging;  secondarily,  it 
gives  us  the  estimated  quantity  of  timber,  whicn  in  the  case  of  these 
mature  virgin  forests  does  not  change  very  much  from  year  to  year 
until  the  area  is  cut  over.  It  gives  us  the  timber-type  conditions, 
which  determine  how  the  stumpage  should  be  cut,  what  methods  of 
cutting  should  be  required  in  a  contract,  and  it  also  gives  us  the  infor- 
mation necessary  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stumpage,  which  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  its  value.  For  example,  you  take  any  tim- 
ber belt  like  the  Douglas  fir  region  of  western  Oregon.  The  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  timber  on  different  tracts  as  between  stumpage 
that  represents  clean,  mature  growth  that  has  not  yet  reached^^the 
point  where  serious  defects  have  come  in  and  stumpage  which  has 
become  defective  and  in  which  there  is  a  large  pe^  cent  of  cull,  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  $1  to  $2  a  thousand  feet  in  value  because  of 
the  differences  in  quality  wholly  aside  from  the  other  factors  affecting 
value. 

The  most  important  project  during  the  past  year — and  the  same 
will  be  true  of  next  year — nas  been  the  survey  of  pulp- wood  areas  in 
the  forests  of  Alaska.  Over  $20,000  were  expended  upon  that  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  project  for  the  commg  season  will  require 
$18,000.  The  paper  business  is  just  in  its  beginning  in  Alaska,  but 
we  nave  an  opportunity  there  to  develop  a  very  satisfactory  industry 
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for  the  utilization  of  the  timber  in  the  national  forests,  and  also 
for  the  supplying  of  the  paper  markets  of  the  country  with  an 
important  commodity.  We  have  about  six  pending  applications  of 
varying  degrees  of  certainty  and  responsibility — some  of  them  doubt- 
less do  not  represent  bona  fide  offers  and  some  do — ^for  areas  of  pulp 
timber  in  Alaska;  and  this  survey  is  being  made  to  definitely  locate 
the  most  feasible  tracts,  and  secure  the  data  concerning  them,  which 
the  prospective  paper  manufacturing  companies  require  on  their 
part,  and  which  the  CSrovemment  requires  in  drafting  the  contracts 
of  sale  and  determining  the  price. 

The  other  projects  which  are  conducted  under  this  item  of  timber 
surveys  cover  the  more  important  areas  of  commercial  timber  in  the 
national  forests  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  there  is  a  large  growing 
business  in  national  forests  sales  from  operators  who  wish  to  install 
new  sawmills  and  open  up  new  regions. 

We  have  also  several  pending  applications  in  southern  Wyoming 
and  northern  Colorado  for  the  sale  oi  considerable  areas  of  tie  timber 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  pine,  which  furnishes  the  standard  ties 
for  the  transcontinental  railroads,  which  are  using  this  local  source 
of  tie  timber  to  a  more  and  more  material  degree. 

We  have  also  an  application  for  the  development  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest  in  Minnesota  for  the  extraction  of  pulp  wood. 
That  forest  in  north  Minnesota  has  been  regarded  more  or  less  as  a 
regrowth  proposition.  It  was  very  badly  burned  by  fire  in  earlier 
years,  before  the  national  forests  were  established,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  most  valuable  timber  has  disappeared;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pulp  industry  in  the  northern  lake  States  has  brought 
these  so-called  inferior  species,  aspen,  jack  pine,  etc.,  into  demand, 
and  we  now  have  a  responsible  application  from  manufacturing  con- 
cerns for  the  development  of  that  forest  for  the  cutting  oi  pulp 
wood,  and  there  is  prospect  there  of  establishing  a  satisfactory 
industry:  and  that  is  one  of  the  projects  which  figures  in  our  cur- 
rent work. 

Aside  from  the  survey  of  timber  resources  which  consume  $62,500 
out  of  this  fund,  we  are  conducting  surveys  of  the  national  forest 
ranges,  to  an  aggregate  of  $37,500  annually,  on  the  areas  where  the 
grazing  use  is  most  mtensive. 

We  nave  probably  125,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  national  forests 
which  produce  greater  or  smaller  quantities  of  forage.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  been  able  to  cover  approximately  18,000,000 
acres  with  grazing  surveys  to  determine  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
forage  areas  and  the  practical  conditions  governing  the  use  of  those 
ranges.  This  work  now  is  progressing  under  the  mnds  available  at 
the  rate  of  between  two  and  three  million  acres  annually,  the  current 
work  being  confined  to  the  national  forests  where  the  grazing  use  is 
most  intense.  These  grazing  surveys  give  us  a  forage  map,  snowing 
topography,  the  character  and  density  of  the  forage,  the  numbers  of 
different  classes  of  stock  which  parts  of  the  area  will  carry,  the  loca- 
tion of  watering  places,  the  practical  routes  for  driveways,  and  all 
other  factors  which  affect  the  administration  of  the  area  as  a  range 
unit.  The  grazing  survey  thus  becomes  the  basis  for  range  adminis- 
tration by  tne  local  supervisor.  It  gives  him  a  real  inventory  of  his 
resources  to  work  upon,  and  we  have  foxmd  that  these  range  surveys 
have  enabled  us  to  work  out  a  better  distribution  of  the  stock  on 
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many  forests,  and  whatever  allows  us  to  make  better  distribution 
increases  the  number  of  live  stock  a  forest  will  cany.  From  that 
standpoint  the  grazing  surveys  have  much  more  than  paid  for  them- 
selves from  the  increased  returns  that  have  resulted  irom  the  com- 
prehensive distribution  plan  of  live  stock  which  the  grazing  survey 
makes  possible. 

The  work  will  be  continued  during  the  next  year  on  forests  in 
Montana,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wasmngton,  where  the 
conditions  require  an  intensive  grazing  plan  of  this  diaracter. 

EXAMINATION   OF  WATER-POWER  BITES, 

In  presenting  the  item  this  year  an  additional  sum  of  $12,000  has 
been  mcluded,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  situation  which  exists  in 
the  examination  of  water-power  sites.  When  the  Federal  water- 
power  law  was  enacted  in  1920  an  appropriation  was  made  in  that 
act  for  the  work  of  the  Federal  Water  Tower  Commission,  but  when 
the  act  emerged  from  Congress  the  use  of  that  appropriation  was  so 
limited  that  the  power  commission  was  compeUed  to  depend  on  the 
services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Department  of  War,  to  make  the  field  examinations 
of  sites  for  which  applications  have  been  made  to  the  power  commis- 
sion under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  water-power  law. 

In  other  words,  the  fimds  of  the  commission  can  not  be  used  for 
the  personal  services  of  engineers  engaged  upon  field  examinations. 
The  Budget  for  1923  continues  this  same  limitation  upon  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  so  that  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
character  of  estimates  submitted  to  Congress,  the  power  commission 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  next  year  for 
making  au  examinations  of  water-power  sites  within  the  national 
forests  for  which  appUcations  are  submitted  to  the  commission. 
This  arrangement  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  and,  in  my  judgment, 
illogical;  but  recognizing  it  as  a  necessity,  we  have  met  it  this  past 

J'^ear  as  best  we  could.  That  has  required  us  to  pay  $13,150  in  cash 
or  the  salaries  of  certain  employees  oi  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
here  in  Washington.  It  has  also  required  us  to  furnish  officers  of  the 
Forest  Service,  engineers  employed  upon  road  construction  and  other 
engineering  work,  to  make  the  examinations  in  the  field  of  water- 
power  sites,  at  the  reauest  of  the  commission,  when  applications  have 
Deen  submitted  for  tne  sites. 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  furnishing  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  tne  salaries  of  the  employees  of  the  commission  in  Washington, 
we  have  furnished  engineering  services  in  the  field  to  the  extent  oi 
approximately  $24,500  in  making  these  examinations. 

tip  to  January  30,  1922,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  had 
referred  132  appUcations  to  the  Forest  Service  for  investigation,  these 
appUcations  being  practicaUy  all  within  the  national  forests;  in  fact, 
the  most  active  or  most  numerous  applications  for  power  Ucenses 
that  have  been  made  to  the  commission  are  for  national  forest  sites 
in  Alaska  in  connection  with  prospective  paper  plants,  and  for 
national  forest  sites  in  California  lor  all  sorts  oi  industrial  and  munici- 
pal purposes. 

Out  of  these  132  appUcations,  59  have  been  examined  and  reported 
to  the  commission  to  date,  leaving  73  cases  stiU  to  be  examined; 
and  additional  appUcations  are  coming  in  all  the  time. 
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The  Forest  Service,  in  other  words,  is  carrying  a  very  heavy  load  in 
attempting  to  do  this  work  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  commission,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out serious  disruption  in  our  regular  work.  The  effect  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  water  power  law  has  been  to  greatly  stimulate 
the  applications  for  the  development  of  water-power  sites,  and  the 
amount  of  this  work  now  on  hand  has  literally  swamped  our  present 
resources  to  handle  it. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  fact  that  as  the  Budget  now  stands  the 
Forest  Service  will  have  to  continue  to  contribute  some  $13  000  to 
the  expenses  of  the  commission  in  Washington  we  will  also  have  to 
get  some  additional  engineers  for  next  year  in  order  to  clean  up  the 
existing  volume  of  work  that  the  commission  has  referred  to  us  and 
take  care  of  additional  applications  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  oeen  very  anxious  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission that  this  work  be  done  expeditiously  and  that  the  applicants 
for  power  sites  under  the  new  law  be  not  unduly  delayed  in  securing 
action  because  of  delays  in  examining  the  sites  for  wnich  they  have 
applied;  and  we,  of  course,  have  desired  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
commission  to  the  utmost,  but  the  burden  which  that  entails  has 
become  very  serious.  And  for  that  reason  we  have  included  the  sum 
of  $12  000  m  this  item  for  relief  to  that  extent  in  meeting  the  situa- 
tion which  the  nature  of  the  Federal  water-power  law  imposed  upon 
us. 

It  has  seemed  that  since  the  examination  of  water-power  sites  is 

fiart  of  the  general  work  of  getting  the  resources  of  the  national 
crests  into  use  the  increase  snould  more  properly  come  under  this 
item  than  under  any  other,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  its  inclusion 
here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know.  Col.  Greeley,  to  what  extent  other 
departments  of  the  Government  are  contributing  to  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Commission  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Only  to  this  extent  that  substantial  contributions 
have  been  made  both  by  the  War  Department  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Several  Army  engineers  have  been  assigned  to  work  for 
the  commission  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  furnished  some  assistance — how  much  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  net  result  of  the  provision  in  the  act,  or  at  least 
the  situation  as  it  stands,  is  that  nobody  will  be  able  to  tell  how  much 
it  is  costing  to  rim  the  Federal  Water  rower  Commission. 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir.  It  is  split  between  three  departments. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  clean-cut  proposition  to  give  the  Water 
Power  Commission  an  appropriation  and  let  them  use  it  and  avoid  the 
situation  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  them  and  to  us. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  act  creating  the  Water 
Power  Commission  for  them  to  call  on  the  different  departments  for 
this  information? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  provision  authorizing  the  depart- 
ments to  pay  part  of  the  salaries  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  has  been  so  interpreted  by  the  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  looks  to  me  like  that  is  the  most  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  whole  business. 
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Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Taking  a  part  of  your  appropriation  to  pay  the^ 
personnel  of  an  independent  department  of  tne  Government  in  Wash- 
mgton. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  theory  on  which  that  provision  was  drafted 
was  this:  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Commis- 
sion the  development  of  water  power  was  handled  separately  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  water-power  sites  in  national  forests, 
in  the  Interior  Department  for  sites  on  unreserved  public  lands,  and 
the  War  Department  in  connection  with  navigable  streams.  The 
people  who  framed  this  law  said  that  presumably  each  of  these  depart- 
ments are  now  organized  and  officered  to  carry  the  water-power  work 
within  the  field  of  that  department;  therefore,  in  creating  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  centralize  the  whole  thing  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  policy  as  to  water-power  development,  we  can  still  draw 
upon  the  services  of  these  three  departments  to  do  the  work  of  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  theory  was  it  on,  to  draw  from  the  funds 
of  the  three  departments  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  personnel  of  this 
commission  ?  They  can  utilize  the  information  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  had  these  water-power  sites  under  control ;  that  is  all 
right,  but  to  draw  part  of  your  appropriation  to  pay  part  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  personnel  in  Washington  is  not  right.  We  can  not  tell 
how  much  the  commission  will  cost  us. 

Col.  Greeley.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  either,  because  the  origi- 
nal act  contained  $150,000,  and  there  was  another  one  for  $100,000, 
and  still  another  for  $150,000,  which,  as  I  have  it  in  my  mind,  were 
available  until  expended. 

Col.  Greeley.  There  is  a  limitation  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
precluded  the  use  of  that  fund  for  personnel  services.  It  can  only 
DC  used  to  pay  expenses  under  certain  conditions,  aside  from  the  per- 
sonal services  of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  conmiission,  which 
are  specifically  provided  for. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  these  departments  contribute  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  hate  included 
an  additional  amount  in  their  estimate  for  that  service  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  can  not  answer  you  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  it  is  done  by  detail,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  War  Department  does  it  by  detail. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  not  your  otner  departments  do  it  by  detail  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  You  can  call  it  ''by  detail. ^^  They  take  the  people, 
and  those  people  work  for  them  exclusively.  We  only  pay  their 
salaries;  that  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  the  same  as  the  AUen  Property  Custodian  having 
a  certain  number  of  men  detailed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  it  runs  all  through  the  departments.  They  detail,  but  stay  on 
certain  pay  rolls:  and  I  presume.  Colonel,  you  have  a  detail  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  well  as  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  furnish  them  with  help  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  turn  a  man  or  woman  over  to  them  for  one  day 
is  a  detail;  and  300  days,  that  is  three  hundred  times  that. 
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Col.  Greeley.  The  carrying  of  the  commission's  personnel,  Mr. 
Wason,  is  a  permanent  proposition.  The  power  commission  built 
up  a  permanent  organization,  and  they  have  the  business  which 
requires  it.  They  have  a  staff  of  experts,  auditors,  and  accoimtants, 
etc.,  and  they  have  to  have  these  field  representatives  in  every  part 
of  the  countrv  to  act  on  the  applications,  make  the  examinations, 
and  submit  their  recommendations  and  reports  for  the  commission 
in  Washington  for  its  action.  It  is  permanent,  not  temporary.  It 
will  not  disappear  in  a  few  months,  and  as  the  work  is  now  organized 
we  simply  have  to  set  off  this  amount  toward  the  expenses  of  that 
organization,  besides  talring  care  of  the  appUcations  tnat  they  refer 
to  us  for  examination.  We  are  perfectly  glad  to  do  it,  but  it  occa- 
sions a' good  deal  of  work  and  catches  us  in  a  pretty  tight  pinch. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  your  department  have  anything  to  say  as 
to  what  power  permits  shall  be  issued  in  national  forests? 

Col.  Greeley.  Any  permit  involving  the  use  of  national  forest 
land  is  referred  to  the  Forest  Service,  and  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  objections  if  we  have  any  to  offer,  or  indicate  the  stipulations 
which  the  permittee  should  accept  as  to  the  elimination  of  fire  hazards 
from  any  cutting  operation  that  he  may  carry  on,  and  the  payment 
he  shall  make  tor  any  timber  destroyed,  or  other  phases  of  the 
proposition  which  affect  the  national  forests;  and,  of  course,  our 
Secretary  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  We  have 
had  no  aifficulty  on  that  score.  Any  stipulations  we  have  asked  to 
be  incorporated  in  permits  have  been  so  mcorporated. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  suppose  the  purpose  is  to  cover  the  national  forest 
reservation  wherever  available  witn  large  dams  and  holding  places  of 
water? 

Col.  Greeley.  When  such  applications  are  submitted,  of  course 
they  are  considered  on  their  merits,  and  the  injury  which  the  power 
development  would  entail  to  any  other  resource  is  considered  and  an 
adjustment  reached.  The  application  may  be  rejected  altogether 
if  it  is  felt  that  the  water-power  development  would  destroy  more 
than  it  would  create  in  the  way  of  economical  values. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  any  water-power  privileges  been  granted? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  the  commission  is  approving  applications 
all  the  tine. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  the  national  forests  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  any  operations  been  commenced? 

Col.  Greeley.  There  is  some  work  in  progress,  Mr.  Buchanan,  on 
a  number  of  licenses.  Of  course,  you  will  appreciate  that  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  commission  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued 
licenses  for  a  considerable  number  of  projects  in  the  national  forests, 
imder  the  former  legislation,  and  construction  work  is  still  going 
forward  on  a  number  of  them.  Construction  work  has  been  taken 
up  under  some  of  the  new  licenses  in  California  and  in  Alaska,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  places. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  has  to  be  taken  up  under  the  law? 

Col.  Greeley.  Within  a  specified  period. 

Mr.  Anderson.  After  the  application  is  granted  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  time,  do  you  recall  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  think  the  limit  is  two  years. 
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Mr.  Lee.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Col.  Greeley.  During  which  actual  construction  must  begin. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  any  applications  been  denied  by  your  bureau? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  do  not  recall  any  applications  that  have  been 
denied.  In  several  cases,  however,  we  nave  requested  the  com- 
mission to  insert  certain  stipulations,  which  an  applicant  might 
regard  as  having  the  effect  of  denying  an  appUcation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  the  apphcant  would  not  accept  the 
permit  under  the  stipulations  imposed  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir.  That  might  be  the  result,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  have  been  no  cases  of  that  sort, — no  cases  in  which  the 
applicant  refused  the  permit  or  license  on  account  of  the  stipidations 
which  we  recommended  to  the  commission  for  inclusion  in  the  permit. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  drive  on. 

FOR  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  FOREST  INVESTIGATION  AND  FOR  COLLAT- 
ING,  ETC.,   OF  EXPERIMENTS   AND  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  next  item  is  on  page  110,  for  miscellaneous 
forest  investigations,  etc.,  which  is  expended  for  two  purposes. 
The  first  use  of  this  fund,  which  aggregates  $15,998,  is  for  the  com- 
pilation and  printing  of  maps  and  the  maintainence  of  statistical 
records  covering  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service.  The 
other  portion  of  the  fund,  $15,282,  goes  into  the  work  of  our  branch 
of  public  relations,  in  the  preparation  and  editing  of  material  for  pub- 
lication, furnishing  information  to  the  press,  and  the  preparation  of 
forestry  exhibits,  including  photographs  and  lantern  slides  and  other 
work  of  an  educational  and  informational  character. 

I  want  to  ask  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  branch 
of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  to  explain  to  the  committee  the 
general  nature  of  this  informational  and  eaucational  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  branch  of  Public  Relations  in  the  Washington 
office,  in  addition  to  the  $15,282  from  this  appropriation,  receives 
additional  amounts  from  certain  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  total  amount  of  statutory  salaries  is  $21,300. 
From  the  general  administration  fund  $2,400  is  derived,  making, 
with  the  miscellaneous  forest  investigations,  a  total  of  $38,982.  The 
part  that  is  derived  from  the  miscellaneous  forest  investigation 
item  pays  the  salaries  of  six  persons,  totaling  $14,812,  and  includes 
also  $470  for  expenses. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  your  total  salary  list  for  this  division  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  $38,982,  less  $470,  making  a  total  of  $38,512. 

The  office  imits  of  organization  comprise  publications,  exhibits  and 
motion  pictures,  photographs,  lantern  slides  and  school  exhibits,  and 
information  for  tne  press,  together  with  branch  supervision. 

These  units  do  not  indicate  the  activities  in  full  of  the  branch.  To 
help  make  clear  what  the  activities  are,  I  want  to  speak  of  their  pur- 

Eose,  which  is  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  work  of  the  other 
ranches,  each  in  its  own  field.  The  purpose  that  is  of  outstanding 
importance  is  the  facilitating  of  the  protection  of  national  forests 
against  fire,  with  a  view  to  lessening  tne  expenditures  and  lessening 
the  destruction  of  Government  property  and  of  timber  required  for 
the  future  needs  of  the  coimtry. 
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In  order  to  secure  effective  protection  of  the  national  forests,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  public.  The  western 
national  forests  are  of  such  character  that  as  civilization  advances, 
as  industries  develop  and  enter  them,  as  roads  are  built  through 
them,  and  the  number  of  people  increase,  if  there  is  not  on  the  part 
of  the  public  a  keen  sense  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  out  fires,  the 
task  of  protection  will  become  not  merely  increasmgiy  difficult  but 
well-nigh  impossible.  Those  forests,  of  course,  the  coromittee  under- 
stands, are  very  different  in  their  character  from  the  forests  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  hardwood  forests, 
because  thej^  are  very  much  more  exposed  to  fire,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  nie  are  very  much  more  serious. 

Before  the  Forest  Service  took  charge  of  the  western  forests  they 
had  been  subjected  to  increasing  devastation  and  depletion  from 
the  time  that  the  whites  first  entered  the  country— before  that. 
They  had  been,  to  some  extent,  held  back  and  depleted  by  Indian 
jGires,  and  also,  of  course,  by  fires  ^rom  natural  casuses;  but  as  soon 
as  population  b^an  to  come  in,  industry  to  develop,  and  people  to 
go  mto  the  woods  in  increasing  numbers  a  condition  be^an  to  be 
created  with  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cope  solely  tnrough  an 
administrative  system  of  protection.  Therefore  it  was  recognized 
by  the  Forest  Service  very  early  in  its  administration  of  the  national 
forests  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
public,  recognition  of  the  importance  of  fire  protection  and  of  its 
practicability,  and  to  secure  the  participation  of  the  public  in  it  to 
the  extent  of  increasing  care  to  prevent  fires. 

Col.  Greeley  spoke  vesterday  of  the  6,000,000  people  that  we  now 
have  coming  to  the  forests  for  recreational  purposes.  It  was  only 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  were  incredulous  of  the  reports  showing 
2,000,000  people. 

Mr.  Andekson.  How  do  you  get  at  the  6,000,000  figure  ? 

Mr.  SMTtH.  They  are  reported  from  the  individual  forests,  from 
each  supervisor,  and  are  gathered  up  from  the  reports  of  the  rangers, 
as  to  the  number  of  people  estimated  to  have  gone  on  the  forests, 
area  by  area,  by  the  season. 

Col.  Greeley.  They  are  only  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
are  not  exact. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  know  it  is  difficult  to 
^timate  crowds  of  people,  particularly  where  people  are  not  par- 
ticularly experienced  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  rangers  have  a  pretty  fair  basis  for  an  estimate  of 
that  kind,  and  it  is  checked  from  outside  sources  of  information 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  are  some  of  those  sources  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Reports  of  resorts,  reports  of  the  number  of  people 
traveling  roads  to  various  places,  oi  the  use  of  camping  places,  of 
visitors  at  lookouts — you  can  get  a  line  on  how  many  people  are 
coining  in  from  many  sources.  They  know  how  many  people  are 
traveling  the  various  roads  to  Lake  Tahoe,  for  example;  tney  know 
the  number  of  people  stopping  at  the  hotels  about  the  lake — though 
that  does  not  prove  very  much,  because  a  large  part  of  them  are 
camping.  But  in  general  the  forest  officers  are  pretty  well  in  touch 
with  the  use  of  eadi  locality  by  the  public. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Are  these  people  cautioned  to  underestimate  rather 
than  overestimate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gathering  of  the  figures. 
I  can  not  say. 

Col.  Grepley.  They  are  cautioned  to  get  as  close  to  the  exact 
number  as  they  can.  Of  course,  you  will  appreciate  that  we  do  not 
use  this  figure  of  six  million  as  having  any  special  claim  to  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  a  rough  guess.  It  is  the  best  guess  we  can 
make,  but  it  is  a  rough  one. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  order  to  get  people  to  actually  practice  care  with 
fire,  you  have  got  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  secure  their  agreement 
that  forest  fires  are  not  desirable.  You  have  to  affect  people  s  habits, 
and  it  is  a  difiKcult  thing  to  get  people  to  change  established  habits. 

The  mountain  man  is  pretty  lively,  even  when  he  comes  into  a  city, 
when  he  drops  a  cigarette  butt,  to  stamp  on  it,  even  if  it  is  on  a  con- 
crete floor.  A  city  man  will  flip  it  away  from  him — if  it  is  out  of  an 
office  window,  on  a  street,  or  from  an  automobile;  he  will  throw  it 
in  the  woods  where  it  will  fall  ill  dry  grass  and  start  a  fire;  and  in 
order  to  secure  effective  interest  in  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to  seek 
all  possible  ways  of  getting  at  this  thing,  of  driving  the  matter  home 
And  making  people  realize  9iat  here  is  something  they  should  genuinely 
be  interested  in,  that  the  national  forests  are  of  public  importance, 
And  to  a  certain  extent  are  of  importance  to  them  individually  and 
to  their  conmiunity,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  for  them  to  be  careful 
with  fire,  and  what  that  means  in  practice. 

Our  means  of  doing  that  are  verv  varied.  They  include  efforts  to 
enlist  the  help  of  all  the  agencies  that  we  can  find  that  will  carry,  in 
one  way  or  another,  that  message ;  I  might  say,  to  preach  that  gospel 
to  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  users  of  the  national  forests. 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  time  that  the  national  forests  have  been 
imder  administration,  and  the  public  character  of  the  work,  it  still 
remains  true  that  there  are  a  great  many  people,  even  in  the  West, 
who  know  very  little  about  it,  understand  very  little  of  it.  You 
meet  them  as  you  go  about.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  particularly 
imder  the  conditions  that  we  have  now,  when  many  people  are  com- 
ing from  a  distance  into  the  forests,  to  study  where  tnev  come  from, 
the  causes  of  fires  in  individual  forests,  and  to  seek  tne  best  ways 
possible  of  reaching  those  people. 

Of  course,  the  very  first  step  thought  of  is  to  post  up  notices,  warn- 
ing as  to  the  penalties  that  are  imposed  under  the  law  for  anyone  who 
starts  fires. 

That,  however,  is  ineffective  imless  you  can  follow  it  up  with  a 
very  intensive  policing.  I  do  not  thiiik  that  the  Forest  Service, 
even  at  the  very  beginning,  posted  many  notices  of  that  kind.  In- 
stead we  posted  notices  along  the  roads  that  would  secure  the  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  of  the  public.  Then  gradually  we  began  to  devise 
effective  catch  phrases  and  slogans;  and  also  to  consider  the  effective 
posting  of  these  signs,  the  very  same  sort  of  thing  that  you  have  to 
consider  in  advertising.  How  far  away  from  a  road  will  a  sign  be 
read  ?  That  depends,  of  course,  on  how  fast  you  are  going  past  it, 
the  size  of  the  letters,  the  distance,  coloring,  and  background.  These 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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Well,  that  gets  the  man  after  he  actually  reaches  the  forests;  but 
is  that  soon  enough  to  begin  ?  If  he  does  not  know  much  about  the 
national  forests  he  has  not  much  interest  in  them,  and  you  are  not 
going  to  get  far  with  him  under  those  circumstances. 

The  beginning  of  the  publication  of  recreational  folders  and  maps 
was  an  attempt  to  find  a  new  way  of  carrying  this  idea  of  caution,  of 
preachingthe  gospel  of  fire  prevention  to  the  people  coming  to  the 
lorest.  We  were  considering  how  we  could  reduce  the  number  of 
fires,  and  our  people  said.  If  we  can  give  a  man  something  he 
wants  to  take  witn  him  because  it  has  information  on  it  that  he 
needs  when  he  is  out  in  the  woods  and  he  has  no  other  reading  matter, 
he  will  read  it  through;  we  will  get  him  te  read  in  that  way  and  carry 
with  him  what  if  put  in  an  orcfinary  circular  he  would  throw  away 
without  reading  at  all. " 

Then  there  was,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  using  the  newspapers 
to  make  people  better  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  whole 
business,  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  and  impress  upon  theni  the 
particular  lesson  of  care  with  fires.  We  can  do  that  in  individual 
cases,  by  the  stery  of  the  fire,  the  news  that  a  fire  has  broken  out, 
what  its  cause  was,  bringing  out  if  it  was  carelessness;  we  can  do  it 
by  giving  pubUcity  to  prosecutions  of  people  who  start  fires.  In- 
dividuals who  have  been  fined  for  carelessness  with  fires  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  various  agencies  are  utilized,  I  would 
Uke  to  say  something  for  a  moment  on  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  State  of  Califorma,  as  affording  a  concrete  illustration. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  California  a  population  of  three  and  a 
half  million  people.  One  miUion  are  in  Los  Angeles  County;  there 
must  be  considerablv  more  than  a  million  around  the  bay,  and  a 
lai^e  percentage  of  the  rest  are  in  the  interior  valley  region. 

The  people  of  California,  particularly  with  the  development  of 
automooile  travel,  and  with  the  extension  of  their  system  of  high- 
ways, have  the  outdoor  vacation  habit  to  a  very  high  degree. 
Thousands  of  them,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  automobile  par- 
ties, start  perhaps  from  southern  Califomia  and  go  north,  touring 
through  four  or  five  forests,  and  from  those  hot  mt^rior  valleys  in 
the  summer  time  eastward  into  the  Sierras,  and  then  generally  the 
drift  is  north.  They  may  go  from  central  Califomia  mto  Oregon, 
and  sometimes  even  into  Washington. 

One  way  of  reaching  those  parties  is  through  the  children,  be- 
cause when  a  family  goes  off  in  that  way  the  cmldren  go  alon^. 

Last  year  we  had  in  San  Francisco  an  exhibit  prepared,  and 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  school  authorities  te  have  the 
children  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  come  with  their 
teachers,  as  a  part  of  their  school  exercises.  Periods  covering  prac- 
tically all  the  school  day  were  arranged  for,  with  classes  coming  one 
after  another  in  groups  of  70  or  more  at  a  time.  For  30  or  40  minutes 
they  went  around  the  exhibit,  listening  te  the  explanation  given  by 
forest  officers  and  asking  questions.  The  background  snowed  a 
Califomia  forest  scene.  Then  there  were  the  teols  that  are  used  in 
fire  fighting.  There  was  a  camp  fire  properly  built.  There  were  little 
scenes  in  the  form  of  models,  lighted,  at  which  you  could  look  through 
a  glass  front,  each  showing  some  feature  of  the  national  forest  fi^d- 
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ministration.  The  result  was  that  the  children,  after  they  had  gone 
through  this  display  and  after  the  talk  that  was  given  to  them  by 
the  forest  officer,  tnat  was  worked  up  with  the  school  authorities, 
so  it  would  fit  in  with  their  educational  purpose  as  well  as  serve  our 
particular  purposes — those  children  went  away  with  something  of  a 
very  definite  character.  Those  children,  in  many  cases,  brought  their 
parents  back  later  on  to  show  them  this  exhibit  and  tell  them  what 
they  had  heard.  And  we  can  feel  pretty  confident  that  a  great  many 
of  those  children,  when  they  go  out  with  the  family  into  the  woods, 
are  going  to  be  prepared  to  give  their  elders  admonition  and  will  take 

treat  pleasure  m  blowing  Qiem,  if  the  practice  of  the  older  people 
oes  not  conform  to  what  the  children  have  learned. 

After  that  was  done  in  San  Francisco  the  school  authorities  in 
Oakland  heard  about  it  and  requested  that  the  show  be  sent  across 
the  bay  and  set  up  there,  and  that  was  done.  And  for  three  weeks 
there  were  some  3,500  children  a  week  coming  to  see  the  display  and 
getting  their  lesson  from  it.  We  would  have  liked  to  put  that  same 
thing  on  trucks  and  sent  it  up  and  down  the  valley  to  the  larger 
towns,  from  which  these  camping  people  are  drawn,  but  we  did  not 
have  the  funds  to  make  it  possible. 

We  have  also  the  indiviaual  forest  ranger  going  into  the  country 
schools  and  talking  to  the  children  there  in  his  own  neighborhood  as 
to  what  the  work  is  that  he  is  doing,  and  giving  them  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  fire  protection  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  there  are  6,000,000  people  visiting  these  forests, 
evidently  there  must  not  be  over  1,000,000  from  California  in  that 
neighborhood,  or  2,000,000;  half  of  them  come  from  the  balance  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Carrying  out  your  theory  that  you  want  to  put 
these  moving-picture  shows  on  trucks  and  exhibit  all  over  the  country, 
and  educating  the  children,  what  have  you  to  say  on  that? 

Mr.  Smtth.  We  have  the  motion  pictures  of  the  department  here 
that  are  available  as  opportunity  oners.  We  recognize  that  this  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  done  in  a  moment.  I  said  it  was  necessary 
to  seize  on  all  possible  means  of  doing  it. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  '*  Safeguarding  America  From  Fire.^'  Last  spring 
President  Harcung  issued  a  proclamation  proclaiming  a  week  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  as  forest-protection  week.  Before  that  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  got  out  an  issue  of  their  publica- 
tion dealing  with  our  forest  resources  and  forest  fires;  160,000  copies 
were  printed,  and  60,000  copies  were  turned  over  to  the  Forest 
Service  and  State  forestry  departments  for  distribution.  And  also, 
in  connection  with  that  forest-protection  week,  programs  for  public 
observance  were  worked  up,  ministers  were  invited  to  call  attention 
to  the  public  importance  of  the  matter,  the  newspapers  in  the  West 
published  editonals  and  news  articles. 

In  the  Oregon-Washington  district  alone  the  total  amount  of  mate- 
rial that  went  into  the  newspapers  on  forest  protection  week  was 
equivalent  to  23  newspaper  pages  of  soUd  reading  matter,  some  3,500 
inches  all  told;  and  that  was  only  a  small  part  ot  it. 

Communities  put  on  parades;  there  were  all  kinds  of  observances, 
and  schools  took  it  up  largely.  And  this  is  another  illustration^  like 
the  example  cited  of  the  school  exhibits  in  California,  a  single  illus- 
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tration  of  the  very  many  means  of  enlisting  organizations  wherever 
we  can  get  them  to  help  us  in  this  very  large  and  country-wide  task, 
a  thing  that  can  not  be  accomplished  m  a  moment  or  a  year. 

It  has  got  to  be  gone  at  persistently,  but  nevertheless  in  the  long 
run — and  in  the  short  nm,  too — will  very  definitely  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  fires  per  thousand  visitors  that  the  Forest  Service  has  to  con- 
tend with. 

We  have  gotten  the  makers  of  cartridges  to  print  slips,  to  insert  in 
the  cartridge  boxes  a  slip  like  this  [showing  slip],  whicn  is  packed  in 
the  box.  Four  of  the  largest  ammunition  manufacturers  in  the 
country  are  now  packing  these  slips  in  their  cartridge  boxes. 

Then  there  is  tne  need  of  getting  after  a  particular  class  of  people 
in  a  particular  locaUty,  as,  for  instance,  settlers.  Here  is  a  little 
pamphlet,  gotten  up  as  effectively  as  possibly,  designed  to  enlist  their 
interest  in  preventing  the  escape  of  brush  fires. 

We  printed  windshield  stickers  and  tried  to  secure  the  interest  of 
the  automobilists  with  a  sticker  that  can  b^  put  on  the  front  of  the 
automobile  and  that  indicates  the  interest  of  tne  occupant  in  the  sub- 
ject. This  next  year  we  hope  to  combine  that  with  the  camp-fire 
permit  system  wmch  will  be  put  in  force  for  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  use  it  as  the  evidence  to  the  forest  ranger  that  the  occu- 
pant of  the  automobile  has  taken  out  his  camp-fire  permit. 

The  forest  officers,  the  forest  force  througnout  the  organization, 
are  being  brought  into  this  work  and  their  help  secured  locally  [n  the 
furnishing  of  material  to  papers,  and  in  talks  to  schools,  and  also  a 

Seat  many  individual  efforts  are  made.  I  will  give  you  one  little 
ustaration.  0/ie  forest  officer  went  to  all  the  stores  in  town  and  got 
the  storekeepers  to  wrap  their  packages  with  red  string  and  put 
notices  in  their  show  windows  that  the  red  string  is  to  remind  people 
to  be  careful  in  regard  to  forest  fires.  When  you  get  an  entire  or- 
ganization interested  in  this  sort  of  thing  you  can  get  a  good  many 
different  kinds  of  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  There 
is  one  subitem,  maps,  and  surveys;  you  have  a  salary  roll  of  $2,200* 
equipment,  material,  89,430.  Tnat  is  a  good  deal  of  equipment  ana 
material  in  connection  with  such  a  small  salary  roll  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  in  regard  to  compilation  and  printing  of 
maps-  a  portion  of  this  fund  goes  into  that  purpose.  There  is  no 
actual  survev  work;  but  it  is  entirely  the  material  used  in  making 
maps  and  the  actual  preparation  oi  maps,  the  printing  of  them, 
which  is  done  by  contract  with  the  Geological  Survey.  i 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.     Take  up  the  next  item. 

i 

for  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  bridges, 

ETC. 


Col.  Greeley.  The  next  item,  construction  of  roads,  trails,  and 
bridges  in  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Headley,  will  you  discuss  that  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  There  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  in  this  item,  about 
which  I  should  like  to  speak  first. 

The  protection  and  administration  of  the  national  forests  have 
always  been  handicapped,  and  the  Government  has  lost  money  be- 
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cause  of  the  lack  of  working  equipment  in  the  shape  of  trails,  tele- 
phone lines,  lookout  houses,  quarters  for  fire  guards,  dwellings  for 
rangers,  development  of  springs  for  stock,  stock  driveways,  fences, 
and  so  on. 

The  Government  has  lost  money  because  the  lack  of  these  improve- 
ments has  made  it  necessary  to  spend  more  money  fighting  fires  and 
because  the  national  forest  ranges  graze  less  stock  than  they  would 
if  the  springs  were  developed,  fences  built  to  keep  out  driftii^  stock, 
and  bridges  and  driveways  built  to  get  the  stock  into  the  back  ranges. 

Trails  nave  been  provided  for  by  a  recent  appropriation  of  five  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  a  two-year  period,  for  trails  and  minor  roads 
needed  for  protection  and  adjninistration  of  the  national  forests. 
This  we  expect  to  go  a  long  way  toward  opening  up  the  forests  so 
that  guards  can  get  to  fires  while  they  are  small,  whue  they  are  still 
in  the  one-man  size. 

But  we  still  lack  such  indispensable  things  as  lookout  houses, 
telephone  lines,  cabins  for  fire  guards,  barns  and  pastures  for  their 
horses,  and  the  range  improvements  that  would  bring  the  grazing 
revenues  up  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  we  have  found  that  speed  is  the  essence 
of  success  in  fire  control.  We  are  learning  to  talk  fire  control  in 
terms  of  elapsed  time,  time  that  elapses  from  the  start  of  the  fire 
until  the  first  man  begins  to  work  on  it  and  constructs  a  line  around 
it.  We  must  fight  continuously  to  cut  down  the  minutes  that  elapse 
between  the  start  of  a  fire  and  the  moment  when  a  fire  guard  gets 
to  the  fire  and  starts  work  on  it. 

To  begin  with  we  must  have  our  lookouts  on  tlje  extreme  tops 
of  the  moimtains  which  are  used  for  lookout  purposes,  and  thej 
must  be  housed  in  shelters  which  have  windows  on  all  sides,  in  ordtf 
that  during  everv  waking  minute,  whether  standing  up  or  sitting, 
the  lookout  watchman  has  his  country  under  his  eye, and  will  see  the 
smoke  from  a  forest  fire  the  minute  it  is  visible.  '  Without  these 
lookout  houses  a  lookout  watchmen  is  only  partly  eflfective.  No 
human  being  can  stay  on  these  peaks  for  any  length  of  time  without 
shelter  when  the  wind  is  blowing — and  it  blows  most  of  the  time  on 
the  higher  peaks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  got  along  without  the  appropriation,  when 
you  didn't  have  the  appropriation,  why  can  you  not  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Headley.  It  would  enable  us  to  catch  the  fires  quicker.  The 
only  way  we  could  do  it  was  to  do  without  the  equipment  and  suffer 
the  resulting  losses  in  timber  and  fire-fighting  expense. 

The  wind  blows  so  on  the  higher  points — and  some  of  our  lookout 
points  occupy  places  13,000  feet  in  elevation — that  a  man  has  either 
got  to  have  a  dugout  up  there  and  take  refuge  in  the  dugout;  or  take 
a  station  near  the  moimtain  top.  When  the  lookout  watchman  is 
down  in  a  dugout  to  keep  out  oi  the  wind,  or  down  at  a  cabin  at  the 
nearest  water,  there  is  no  lookout  service  being  given.  And  if  a  fire 
starts  while  a  lookout  watchman's  eyes  are  not  on  the  job  our  whole 
fire  protection  system  breaks  down  right  at  the  beginning.  And 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  has  happened  in  an  uncertain  number  of 
cases;  and  it  is  in  just  those  cases  that  we  have  the  conflagrations 
that  gets  to  large  size,  and  we  have  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion, and  that  is  the  way  we  have  to  get  along  without  this  particular 
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form  of  improvement.  We  have  some  houses,  but  we  have  not 
enough.  Our  organization  of  g[uards  and  rangers  and  cooperators 
can  not  get  into  action  on  incipient  conflagrations  if  the  lookout 
do^  not  report  them,  because  of  nis  being  away  from  the  top  of  the 
peak,  cooking  a  meal,  or  keeping  out  of  the  wind. 

These  loolwut  observatories  are  12  by  12  feet  in  size  and  filled  with 
compact  facihties  for  cooking,  eating,  sleeping,  and  locating  fires,  so 
that  the  lookout  watchman  never  needs  to  leave  his  post  except  to 
pack  up  water,  and  that  is  often  packed  to  him  by  otner  men. 

We  have  150  of  these  lookout  nouses,  but  we  need  a  minimum  of 
300  more.  Thejr  cost  from  $500  to  $800  each.  Although  the  amount 
of  material  used  is  not  large,  they  have  to  be  anchored  aown  carefully 
to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  them  away.  Often  the  top  of  a 
sharp  peak  has  to  be  blasted  away  to  get  a  place  to  set  the  house,  or 
on  a  roimded  peak  the  building  lias  to  be  set  up  on  stilts  from  10  to 
40  feet  high,  so  that  the  watchman  can  see  down  over  the  edge  of 
the  mountain  at  a  sharp  enough  angle  to  command  a  view  of  the 
country  lying  close  to  the  lookout  moimtain.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing is  increased  by  having  to  pack  lumber  and  windows  over  precipi- 
tate trails  on  the  backs  of  animals. 

After  a  lookout  sights  a  fire  the  alarm  must  be  given  to  the  guard 
nearest  the  fire.  At  present  many  guards  are  not  located  where  they 
should  be,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  run  a  phone  line  to  the 
proper  location.  •  In  order  to  keep  the  guard  in  communication,  we 
nave  to  locate  him  at  the  nearest  phone  line,  which  is  often  miles 
from  where  he  should  be. 

We  have  now  24,000  miles  of  telephone  line. '  Our  present  estimate 
is  that  we  need  7,000  miles  more.  Much  of  the  telephone  line  we 
have  will  have  to  be  replaced  sooner  or  later,  because,  for  one  thing, 
we  did  not  know  as  much  about  building  telephone  lines  in  moimtam 
r^ons  in  the  early  days  of  the  national  forests  as  we  know  now, 
and  much  of  oiu*  mileage  in  telephone  lines  has  had  to  be  built  too 
cheapljr  because  of  the  necessity  of  getting  some  sort  of  communica- 
tion quickly. 

These  lines  cost  from  $70  to  $100  per  mile;  wire  alone  under  the 
present  contract  costs  from  $25  to  $30  a  mile  laid  down  at  the  nearest 
railroad  point. 

We  have  learned  how  to  build  a  phone  line  that  is,  we  think, 
adapted  to  the  mountain  and  forest  conditions  in  which  we  have  to 
operate.  We  swing  the  No.  9  telephone  wire  between  trees,  fastening 
it  to  the  trees  by  wire  hangers  tnat  are  nicely  calculated  to  breaK 
loose  from  the  tree  just  before  the  line  wire  itself  breaks  when  a 
tree  falls  on  the  line.  Falling  trees  are  the  chief  difficulty  with  a 
telephone  line  running  through  the  timber,  and  in  a  great  proportion 
of  tne  national  forests  windfalls  are  common  in  wintertime  and  also 
occur  dining  the  summer.  Some  parts  of  the  national  forests  are 
subject  to  mild  hurricanes,  which  blow  down  timber  and  put  the 
telephone  line  out  of  business  xmless  it  is  built  according  to  the  best 
metnods  and  specifications  that  we  have  been  able  to  formulate. 

When  a  tree  falls  on  one  of  our  lines,  the  wire  goes  to  the  ground; 
but  communication  is  iminterrupted,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
a  guard  or  ranger  cuts  off  the  wmdfall  and  hangs  the  line  back  on 
the  tree.  This  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  telephone  companies 
that  have  to  operate  telephone  lines  through  the  mountain  regions 
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in  the  West,  and  we  have  this  evidence  that  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method  that  can  be  developed  for 
mountain  conditions. 

Then  we  need  533  cabins  for  fire  guards.  We  have  596  now.  We 
need  at  least  533  more. 

We  employ,  as  Col.  Greeley  told  vou  yesterday,  something  over 
twenty-three  hundred  fire  guards  each  season,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  forced  to  use  tents  to  shelter 
these  men  in  the  summer  time.  A  tent  is  about  as  expensive  & 
way  of  housing  a  man  as  you  can  find.  A  tent  wears  out  or  blows 
out,  or  goes  to  pieces  for  one  reason  or  another,  in  from  two  to  four 
years,  and  canvas  is  expensive,  has  always  been  expensive;  and  in 
a  tent  there  is  no  proper  place  to  store  anything,  and  the  tent  itself 
has  to  be  taken  down  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  stuflF  that  you 
might  leave  on  the  job  for  next  spring — tools,  equipment,  and 
supplies — you  have  to  pack  out,  because  you  want  to  save  them, 
and  packing  out  and  packing  back  again  is  quite  an  item  of  expense 
and  a  consumer  of  time. 

We  need  176  bams  for  fire  guards.  A  barn  for  a  fire  guard  might 
seem  a  luxury,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  many  places  where  guards  have 
to  be  stationed  we  have  no  meadow  grass  at  all,  or  else  an  insufficient 
amount.  Where  we  are  able  to  use  horses,  we  want  that  horse  at 
hand  and  saddled,  at  least  during  the  daytime,  so  that  ininutes  may 
be  saved  to  the  utmost  when  an  alarm  comes  in.  Keeping  an  animal 
ready  to  use  in  that  wav  means  keeping  him  up  on  dry  fcm,  and  dry 
feed  if  kept  in  a  tent  is  kept  in  a  wasteful  condition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  these  cabins  or  barns  constructed  of? 

Mr.  Headley.  Lumber.  We  find  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
if  lumber  is  within  a  reasonable  distance,  it  is  cheaper  to  use  lumb^ 
than  logs.  When  we  get  bevond  5  miles  from  a  wagon  road,  it  is  a 
different  matter,  and  we  use  logs;  but  a  log  house  can  run  into  money 
very  fast,  if  it  is  not  constructed  by  experts;  and  the  experiencea 
log^ouse  man  is  rarely  found  nowadays. 

We  have  scarcely  been  able  to  make  any  headway  with  the  improve- 
ments needed  to  make  a  reasonably  full  use  of  the  grazing  ranges. 
Stock  should  not  travel  more  than  about  3  miles  to  water.  If  water 
does  not  occur  at  the  right  intervals,  range  feed  goes  to  waste.  They 
can  travel  farther;  wila  horses  go  much  farther,  but  it  is  not  profit- 
able with  domestic  stock,  cattle  which  are  to  be  sold  for  beef,  or  sheep 
handled  for  mutton  or  wool.  They  should  not  have  to  ^o  to  water 
more  than  about  3  miles.  Usually  springs,  seeps,  reservoirs,  or  even 
occasionally  wells  can  be  developed,  making  the  range  graze  more 
stock  and  making  the  stock  which  are  grazed  put  on  more  flesh  during 
the  summer  season.  Our  best  estimates,  based  on  our  experience 
with  such  range  improvement,  show  that  an  investment  of  $50,000 
in  water  development,  bridges,  driveways,  and  fences,  and  so  on 
makes  it  possible  to  graze  8,000  head  of  cattle  and  40,000  head  of 
sheep,  which  we  could  not  graze  without  that  investment  in  that  kind 
of  improvements.  This  means  that  with  the  present  schedule  of 
grazing  fees,  the  Government  should  get  its  money  back  in  seven 
years  from  an  investment  in  range  improvement,  and  would  have  the 
improvements  left  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  together  with  the  per- 
manent increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  national  forest  ranges. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  $50,000  would  provide  for  40,000  head  of  sheep  ? 
Mr.  Headlby.  And  8,000  head  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  take  the  Government  seven  years  to  get 
$60,000  out  of  48,000  head  ? 

Mr.  Headlby.  Yes;  that  is  figured  this  way:  Our  average  feed 
per  head  for  sheep  for  the  summer  season,  which  occurs  in  the 
different  national  forests,  according  to  the  climatic  conditions,  is 
12  cents;  our  average  figure  for  cattle  is  72  cents;  which  gives  a 
sum  which  actually  retires  that  investment  in  five  years.  But  I 
am  aUowing  two  years  for  conditions  beyond  our  control. 

Col.  Oreeley.  It  is  for  the  improvements  in  a  specific  grazing 
district. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  some  cases  when  you  want  water  you  would 
have  to  build  windmills  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  We  would  have  to  build  windmills,  as  in  the  lava 
r^on  of  Oregon,  where  there  is  no  water  to  be  had  over  large  areas, 
except  by  the  digging  of  wells;  and  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  a 
problematical  matter  whether  water  could  be  secured.  But  now  a 
well  can  be  driven,  due  to- the  experimental  wells  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  private  owners,  through  the  lava  rock,  and  good  sup- 
}>lies  of  water  can  be  supplied  within  pumping  distance.  Every 
time  such  a  well  is  sunk  it  makes  practicable  the  grazing  of  one  to 
three  townships  of  land  that  hitherto  in  that  region  have  grown  up 
year  after  year  to  wasted  grass.  Luxurious  ^ass  that  nas  been 
going  to  waste  and  creating  a  fire  menace  has  given  us  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  For  the  past  year  one  of  the  few  grazing  improvement 
projects  approved  happened  to  be  of  that  character,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  good  project  irom  a  grazing  development  standpomt  and 
from  a  fire  protection  standpoint. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  did  you  not  call  for  windmills?  I  suppose 
you  mean  by  this  appropriation  to  provide  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Water  developments  other  than  wells  constitute  a 
great  majority  of  the  water  improvements  we  make.  On  the  rough 
land  there  is  very  frequently  a  seep  of  water  which,  when  unoe* 
veloped,  does  not  make  enough  water  for  stock.  Wnen  they  are 
fenced  and  fixed  up  they  very  frequently  supply  the  stock  than  can 
use  the  range  surrounding  them. 

In  the  Southwest,  and  to  a  less  extent  elsewhere,  the  construction 
of  boimdary  fences  is  a  pivotal  requirement  for  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  grazing  ranges.  In  a  coimtrv  where  stock  runs  the  year 
round  on  the  open  range,  the  herds  drift  back  and  forth  up  to  the 
higher  grounds  in  the  national  forests  in  summer  and  down  to  the 
lower  ranges  outside  of  the  national  forests  in  the  winter. 

Owners  in  many  places  do  not  know  accurately  how  many  cattle 
they  own,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  with  any  accuracy  how  many 
cattle  graze  on  the  forests,  or  for  how  long  they  graze.  There  are 
round-ups,  and  they  have  branded  the  calves*  but  by  branding  the 
calves  tney  can  not  coimt  the  older  stock  and  tell  the  loss  that  has 
occurred  between  the  branding  of  the  stock  and  the  roimd-up.  To 
control  this  stock  on  an  unfenced  range  is  an  impossible  thing — ^I 
mean  complete  control — and  it  sometimes  happens  that  senous 
damage  is  done  to  tree  reproduction,  because  a  number  .of  stock 
drift  m  beyond  the  proper  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  and  the 
.    animds  damage  the  young  trees. 
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We  do  the  best  we  can  to  control  the  drift  stock.  We  have  endless 
trespass  cases  and  trespass  settlements  and  endless  differences  of 
opinion  with  stockmen,  out  this  is  a  most  nnbusinesshke  way  to  go 
about  the  matter.  It  pays  in  every  way  to  fence  the  boimdaries 
in  such  regions.  It  would  pay  from  the  standpoint  of  net  increase 
of  revenue  from  ?razinjg  use;  it  would  pay  from  the  standpoint  of 
simplifying  and  lowering  the  cost  of  grazing  administration;  it 
would  pay  from  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  damage  to  range  grasses 
and  tree  reproduction  from  overgrazing. 

When  stock  drift  back  and  forth  that  way,  while  we  do  the  best 
we  can,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Government  does  not  get  the  grazing 
revenues  that  it  does  when  the  boundary  is  fenced,  as  we  are  able  to 
do  in  a  small  degree  through  cooperation  with  stockmen,  and  by  use 
of  fimds  we  have  had  from  time  to  time.  We  have  learned  that  the 
grazing  fees  may  be  expected  to  increase  when  we  are  able  to  get  the 
thing  under  proper  control. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  kind  of  a  fence  do  you  build  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  They  vary  considerably;  but  barbed  wire,  three 
or  four  strands,  is  the  standard  fence;  and  sometimes  the  posts 
have  to  be  planted  pretty  close  together  when  the  stock  is  hun^ 
and  rough  with  fences,  feut  that  kind  of  a  fence  will  do  the  thmg 
pretty  well. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  far  apart  are  the  posts  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  A  rod  apart. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  life  of  wire  fence  in  that  country  ?  How 
long  will  it  take  it  to  rust  out  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  There  is  not  much  rust  there,  Mr.  Lee. 

They  last  a  pretty  long  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  barbed  wire^ 
if  kept  up  right,  can  be  said  to  rust  out. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  will  rust  out  in  12  years,  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Headley.  Twelve  years  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Gol.  Greeley.  The  life  in  most  parts  of  the  West  is  determined 
by  the  durability  of  the  posts  rather  than  the  wire. 

Mr.  Headley.  Other  things  that  we  need  are  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  5-raom  dwellings  for  rangers,  244  bams  at  year-long 
headquarters,  242,  small  builaings  for  the  rangers  to  use,  in  handling 
their  business  with  permittees,  keeping  records  and  doing  their 
mapping  work;  320  buildines  for  storage  of  tools,  supplies,  and  for 
doing  the  many  rough  wood  and  iron  working  jobs  wnich  must  be 
done  by  the  ranger  m  connection  with  the  activities  carried  on  in 
his  district. 

With  our  present  appropriation  for  this  improvement  work  we 
are  able  to  make  very  httle  neadway  with  this  job  of  getting  together 
the  simple  working  equipment  of  this  kind,  which  is  needed  at  present. 
We  are  furnished  by  Congress  with  adeauate  appropriations  for  trails, 
but  we  have  not  the  funds  to  make  anytning  like  comparable  headway 
with  the  lookout  houses,  telephone  lines,  range  improvements,  and 
other  improvements  that  are  just  as  essential  to  the  protection  and 
administration  of  the  forests  as  are  trails. 

Mr.  Magee.  Congress  has  not  passed  a  public  building  bill  since 
1913. 

Mr.  Headley.  I  did  not  know  that. 
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Mr.  Maqee.  They  can  not  get  one,  except  for  piirposes  of  hos- 
pitalization, no  matter  how  great  the  postal  facilities  of  a  town^ 
Tillage,  or  city  may  be,  they  can  not  get  a  thing.  In  view  of  those 
circmnstanoes  and  the  great  need  of  the  country  generaUy,  how  could 
we  justify  entering  upon  an  extensive  scale  of  building  idll  over  the 
United  States,  wim  tnis  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Whwe  public  buildings  are  used  there  are  other 
facilities  to  be  had.  Where  these  improvements  are  needed  on  the 
forests  there  is  nothing  else  available  to  use. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  estimated  for  public  employees,  for  instance^ 
the  Government  clerks  here  in  Washington,  they  that  ought  to  have 
65  square  feet  per  person.  There  are  innumerable  buildings  in  this 
country  where  they  do  not  have  40  feet. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  figured  up  the  total  cost  of  this  program,, 
bunk  houses,  etc.  ?    I  want  to  know  what  your  program  is. 

Mr.  Headley.  I  do  not  have  it  with  me,  in  money. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  recall  approximately  in  money.? 

Mr.  Headley.  No. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  much  was  it,  as  far  as  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Headley.  The  range  improvements  needed  are  estimated  to 
come  to  a  total  of  three  and  one-half  milUon  dollars.  There  has  been 
invested  by  private  interests  with  a  little  cooperation  by  Government 
in  the  forests  of  the  Southwest  $3,500,000  in  range  improvements. 
From  the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  range  control,  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  these  improvements  constructed  by  the  Government  in 
cooperation  with  the  stockmen  rather  than  by  the  stockmen  alone. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  tried,  on  the  fencing  proposition,  to  see  if 
any  of  the  owners  of  these  grazing  cattle  or  sheep  will  do  the  fencing 
and  take  an  option  or  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  We  have  many  thousands  of  miles  of  stock  fences 
erected  in  cooperation  with  stockmen.  One  particular  forest  ia 
practically  all  fenced  by  stockmen,  also  the  interior  fences  for  the 
control  oi  stock;  and  tnat  has  been  done  by  the  stockmen,  with  a 
modest  amount  of  cooperation  from  the  Forest  Service;  but  there  are 
manv  places  where,  for  different  reasons,  we  have  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful. As  a  rule,  however,  fences  for  boundaries  can  be  erected 
with  the  cooperation  of  stockmen.  The  ordinary  practice  has  been 
to  provide  the  wire  and  the  stockmen  get  the  posts  and  do  the  work. 

Of  our  $400,000  appropriation  for  improvements,  $225,000  are 
required  for  maintenance  of  existing  improvements.  This  is  too 
large,  but  in  attampting  to  do  business  and  protect  the  forests  with 
the  money  available  for  working  equipment  of  this  kind  it  had  to  be 
spread  out  so  thin  that  faulty  methods  of  construction  often  had  to 
be  followed,  with  the  result  that  maintenance  costs  are  higher  than 
thev  ought  to  be. 

Curing  the  present  year  a  special  eflFort  has  been  made  to  neglect 
everything  else  that  could  wait  and  concentrate  on  telephone-line 
construction,  but  we  estimate  that  it  will  take  two  more  years  to 
provide  the  minimum  equipment  of  telephone  lines  that  we  need  in 
oiu*  bad  fire  re^ons,  with  construction  oi  all  the  other  improvements 
standing  practically  still. 

It  wul  take  from  10  to  15  years  to  provide  even  the  minimum 
equipment  needed  strictly  for  fire  protection  purposes  with  other 
improvement  construction  standing  still.     Durmg  this  time,  if  we 
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eoncentrate  on  protective  improvements,  the  Government  would  be 
losing  the  increased  revenue  which  might  be  seciu-ed  from  range 
improvement;  and  the  country  would  be  losing  the  business  arising 
from  the  conversion  of  this  grass  into  beef,  mutton,  and  wool. 

The  increase  of  $50,000  requested  is,  we  believe  ,  an  important  one 
and  is  recommended  from  a  strictly  dollars  and  cents  pomt  of  view, 
even  in  a  year  when  economy  is  as  important  as  it  is  now. 

A  provision  has  been  inserted  in  this  item  granting  authority  to 
use  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  the  purchase  of  land  needed  for  ranger 
stations.  The  need  lor  that  arises  chiefly  from  this  condition:  Tiie 
typical  ranger  district  has  its  headquarters  in  a  smidl  town,  in  a 
valley  adjacent  to  the  moimtain  range.  In  these  little  towns  the 
buildings  are  owned  entirely  by  permanent  residents  who  work  their 
farms  from  this  village.    These  towns  generally  are  very  small. 

We  have  cases  of  men  bein^  forced  to  live  in  oams,  made  over  into 
houses,  and  in  hovels  never  mtended  for  human  habitation,  simply 
because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  They  can  not  be  put  on  the 
forest,  because  if  we  erected  a  station  for  tnem  they  would  be  in  the 
wrong  place  to  handle  the  work  for  which  they  are  responsible  during 
the  fall,  late  summer,  and  spring;  their  business  is  with  stockmen 
and  ot^er  users  of  the  forest.  They  must  have  a  headquarters  where 
they  can  be  accessible,  and  these  villages  are  the  proper  places  for 
such  location. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  make  purchases  where  these  conditions 
exist; 

Another  situation  which  makes  this  important  is  the  desirability 
for  the  Government  to  have  a  permanent  headquarters  in  such  points. 
There  is  a  considerable  amoimt  of  storage  of  tools,  equipment,  para- 

Ehemidia,  etc.,  used  on  a  ranger  district;  telephone  switchboards 
ave  to  be  installed,  and  to  move  such  a  headquarters  from  place  to 
place,  as  is  often  necessary  when  a  ranger  is  able  to  rent  a  place, 
and  has  it  sold  from  under  him  is  very  unfortuante. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  unfortunate  for  anybody;  no  more  so  for 
him  than  anybody  else.     Everybody  has  to  move. 

Mr.  Headley.  The  point  is  not  that  the  ranger  has  to  move,  but 
the  Forest  Service  has  to  move  its  telephone  installation.  It  has  to 
rustle  some  way  of  storing  equipment  and  supplies  that  the  ranger 
has  to  use,  and  it  all  takes  time  and  money. 

Mr.  Andbbson.  How  many  of  these  are  you  contemplating  to 
purchase  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  We  have  a  list  out  of  which  we  have  selected  12 
stations,  out  of  the  larger  number  which  it  would  be  good  business 
to  provide  for  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Andebson.  You  would  not  get  very  many  or  that  money, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Headley.  We  often  have  the  land  donated  to  us.  In  one 
particularly  case  the  land  was  donated  to  us  by  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  where  the  headquarters  ought  to  be;  but  when  he  found  he 
would  have  to  go  to  a  considerable  expense  to  have  a  survey  made 
so  that  the  Government  could  accept  it,  this  public-spirited  citizen 
could  not  stand  the  strain,  and  that  ranger  is  quartered  in  a  shack 
7  miles  from  where  he  ought  to  be,  and  every  time  he  goes  o\it  he  has 
to  cover  that  7  miles  out  and  back  needlessly,  and  when  people  want 
to  see  him  they  go  without  or  travel  the  14  miles. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  You  say  a  ranger  ought  to  be  one  place,  and  is 
located  at  another.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  property  belongs 
to  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Headley.  It  is  where  the  location  does  not  fall  on  public  land. 
It  does  not  happen  to  fall  on  a  national  forest. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  a  headquarters  where  a  telephone  is  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.. Buchanan.  These  are  not  lookout  stations? 

Mr.  Headley.  No. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  be  there? 

Mr.  Headley.  There  is  a  reason  why  he  should  be  in  a  particular 
place;  yes,  sir.  The  headquarters  of  the  district  is  located  with 
reference  to  the  users  of  the  national  forests,  and  the  keeping  down  of 
the  travel  required  by  the  ranger  going  here  and  there  over  his  district. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  To  keep  down  the  ranger's  travel  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Yes,  sir;  making  him  accessible  to  ^he  users  of  the 
forest  and  keeping  down  his  travel. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  locate,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, these  headquarters  and  telephone  centers  in  some  little  village 
or  town  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  No;  not  in  a  town  alwajrs.  The  best  location  is 
very  often  not  in  a  town.  It  is  desirable  sometimes  to  keep  the  sta- 
tions away  from  towns,  because  if  a  ranger  is  in  town  top  much  of 
Ms  time  is  taken  up  with  talking  with  users  of  the  forests.  He  can 
not  get  away  to  his  field  work  enough. 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  a  case  of  selecting  the  best  point  from  which 
to  administer  a  district  of  from  two  himdred  to  five  hundred  thousand 
acres.     It  is  the  best  place  in  reference  to  the  geographical  location. 

Mr.  Bucha-nan.  It  would  seem  that  you  coula  find  on  the  two  him- 
dred and  fifty  or  five  hundred  thousand  acres  a  suitable  location  on 
Government  property. 

Col.  Greeley.  We  can  in  a  majority  of  cases.    From  the  stand- 

Eoint  of  expenditure,  this  proposition  amounts  to  nothing  at  all, 
ecause  the  ouilding  sites  can  be  obtained  for  $200  or  $300.  All  we 
ask  is  the  authority. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  place  to  go  for  that  is  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. We  have  no  authority  for  that.  We  can  not  give  you  any 
authority  to  purchase  land. 

Mr.  BLeadley.  There  is  also  included  a  request  to  erect  20  build- 
ings, at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
argument  necessary  on  this,  because  there  is  not  a  place  in  the 
country  any  more  where  a  five-room  dwelling  that  is  suitable  for  a 
man  with  a  small  family  can  be  erected  for  $1,000. 

We  have  instances  where  men  are  living  in  dilapidated  two-room 
log  cabins  that  have  decayed,  as  the  bottom  logs  in  log  cabins  have  a 
haoit  of  doing,  and  with  the  floor  bulging  up  in  the  imddle;  and  that 
place  is  located  sometimes  on  transcontinental  roads,  where  people 
stop  very  often  for  advice  and  information  as  to  the  roads  ahead. 
And  these  habitations  are,  as  a  rule,  less  habitable  than  the  homes  of 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  sometimes  when  they  get  in  the 
shape  01  the  one  I  just  mentioned  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  provide  the  men  with  some  place  to  live,  but  we  can 
not  podsil>ly  buUd  him  a  home  with  $1,000,  which  is  the  present 
limit.  We  do  not  expect  to  build  in  any  one  year  20  ranger  station 
dwellings. 
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We  could  not  divert  that  much  money  from  the  urgent  pro- 
tective needs.  We  do  need  to  be  able  to  complete  some  of  our 
stations  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  finish  because  of  the 
limitations;  and  there  are  administration  buildings  needed  occasion- 
ally at  summer  headquarters  or  some  place  where  buildings  of  that 
kind  are  needed;  also  storage  warehouses  are  needed  where  supplies 
are  transferred  from  trucks  or  wagons  to  pack  trains  for  transporta- 
tion into  the  interior. 

Mr.  BuciLA^NAX.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  chairman^  I  wish  when 
you  get  through  your  hearing  that  vou  would  put  in  the  record  a 
compilation  of  the  entire  program,  liow  much  the  entire  program 
will  cost  the  Government. 

Mr.  Headley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  guess  the  chairman  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  go  in.  I  would 
suggest  that  yqji  put  in  detail  ranger  stations,  huts,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it. 

Mr.  Headley.  The  statement  requested  is  as  follows: 

National  forcM  im prove rmnts  constructed  and  needed,  exclusive  of  trails  and  roads. 


Improvement. 


Telei>hone  lines miles. , 

Lookout  houses 

Lockout  towers 

Cabins  for  fire  guards 

Barns  at  fire  pu»irrt  (*ahins 

Dist riot  mnj^er  stations 

Barns  at  <list riet  ranger  stations 

Uangor  district  olfiix;  luiildings,  workshops,  tool  houses,  storerooms 

Administrative  fences miles. . 


Total  protective  and  administrative  improvements 

Range  improvements-  -bridgiw,  water  developments,  fences  (boundary 
and  division) 


Grand  total. 


Nurabcr 

con- 
struetcd 
to  Juue 
30,  1921. 


24,401 
loO 
142 

199 
514 

376 
2,1M 


Addi- 

tional 

number 

needed. 


7,294 
301 
110 
533 
178 
228 
214 
563 
678 


Esti- 
mated 
cost. 


1583, 520 
180,600 

22,000 
150^900 

35.200 
46S,606 
122,000 
168,900 
208,400 


1,939,126 
3,500,000 


5,439,126 


Mr.  BuciLANAN.  You  said  it  was  impossible  to  construct  some  of 
these  ranger  houses.     AVhat  per  cent  are  they  completed? 

Mr.  Headley.  Wc  have  dwellings  with  four  rooms  or  more,  the 
headquarters  stations,  now  to  the  number  of  514. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  not  the  question.  How  many  houses  have 
you  partly  constructed  and  had  to  stop  because  the  appropriation  was 
not  sufliclent  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  number.  I  should  say 
there  are  30  buildings. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  are  incomplete? 

Mr.  Headley.  That  are  in  various  stages  of  incompletion.  Some- 
times the  upstairs  merely  needs  to  be  finished,  and  sometimes  the 
weatherboarding  is  not  on,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  finishing  inside^ 
merely  the  rough  lumber  or  studding. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  they  in  use? 

Mr.  Headley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  no  separate  estimate,  as  to  what  it 
■vould  cost  to  complete  these  incompleted  buildings  ? 
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Mr.  Headley.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Col.  Greeley.  We  do  not  undertake  to  construct  a  building  unless 
we  can  carry  it  forward  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  idea  is  this:  This  conunittee  might  look  more 
kmdly  toward  the  completing  of  an  incomplete  builmng,  so  it  will 
not  be  damaged,  and  it  will  also  be  serviceable. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  do  not  thmk  that  is  our  situation.  We  have 
done  the  best  we  could  under  the  general  limitation  of  $1,000  on  the 
cost  of  any  structure,  and  we  have  adapted  our  ranger  stations  to 
that  limitation,  making  them  small,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  inade- 
quate, but  reasonably  complete.  The  point,  of  course,  is  that  a 
building  adequate  to  take  care  of  a  man  with  a  family  at  a  central, 
year-long  ranker  station  can  not  be  built  within  $1,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Headley.  For  that  reason  we  have  asked  for  authority  to 
construct  a  limited  number,  not  to  exceed  20,  at  a  cost  within  $3,000. 

Mr.  Watson.  Are  those  houses  built  of  wood  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  laths  and  plastered  inside  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  they  have  inside  boarding  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  they  have  ceiling  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  .  Yes,  sir;  thev  have  a  ceiling.  They  are  sometimes 
box  houses  having  just  one  thickness  of  board. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  think  that  method  of  construction  would  cost 
$3,000  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  No,  sir.  But  we  do  not  consider  that  form  of 
construction  is  economical  in  the  long  rim.  Such  a  building  has 
structural  weaknesses  that  would  make  it  give  way  and  make  its 
maintenance  costly. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  boarded  outside  and  inside  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  That  is  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  do.  A  great 
deal  of  our  country,  of  course,  is  not  so  cold  that  laths  and  plaster  is 
essential. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  use  boarding  for  the  inside? 

Mr.  Headley.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  are  finished. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  would  be  the  dimensions  of  these  houses, 
30  by  30,  or  20  by  20  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Twenty-four  by  twenty-four. 

Mr.  Wason.  Twenty-four  by  twenty-iour,  two  stories  high  ? 

Mr.  Headley.  Usually  one  story. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  they  cost  you  $3,000? 

Mr.  Headley.  No,  sir;  we  never  have  built  any. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  need  this  limit  of  $3,000,  when  you  have  been 
operating  heretofore  with  $1,000,  and  that  is  a  300  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Headley.  We  would  like  to  give  them  a  five-room  building. 
That  is  ordinarily  adequate  for  a  man  with  a  small  family,  which 
building  would  be  a  story  and  a  half.  It  would  be  finished  inside 
with  boards,  cloth,  and  paper  usually,  good  roofs,  and  a  good  wall,  a 
good  sturdy  foundation.  We  have  more  trouble  with  loundations 
than  anytmng  else.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  remedy. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  the  comptroller  has  held  that  sewerage  and 
water  supply  systems  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  building  and  the 
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water  sometimes  has  to  be  broujght  for  some  distance  to  a  ranger 
station.  You  can  not  always  pick  a  building  site  that  has  water 
close  by,  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  pipe  line,  bringing  water  that 
far,  cuts  a  hole  in  the  building  limits. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  forest  road  appropriation, 
beginning  in  1916,  this  item  has  been  largely  relieved  of  the  construc- 
tion of  trails,  because  it  has  been  possible  to  build  the  trails  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  for  forest  roads.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  devoted  tms  item  very  largely  to  the  construction  of 
other  protective  improvements,  particularly  telephone  lines,  look- 
out  houses,  with  a  limited  amount  to  the  completion  of  the  head- 
quarters stations  for  the  yearlong  ranger  force.  The  telephone 
construction  has  been  carried  forward  to  a  point  where  it  is  something 
like  two-thirds  completed;  in  fact,  you  might  say  in  general,  that  the 
construction  work  necessary  for  the  administration  and  protection  of 
the  national  forests  is  about  two-thirds  completed  in  all  respects, 
so  that  while  the  sums  for  further  completion  will  run  up  $2,000,000 
or  $3,000,000,  the  project  is  not  auite  as  forbidding  as  it  might 
appear  from  some  of  the  things  said  here  this  afternoon. 

what  we  desire  is  to  complete  the  fundamental  improvements  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  The  question  of  range  improvements  is  some- 
what of  another  story,  but  it  is  equally  desirable  for  the  Government 
to  extend,  but  less  urgent,  in  my  judgment,  these  improvements 
which  deal  fundamenttuly  with  the  protection  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much  did  the  good  roads  act  reueve  this  fund 
of  by  reason  of  eliminating  trails  and  Dridges  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Before  the  appropriations  were  made  for  forest 
roads,  this  fund  was  possibly  split  mto  about  four  parts;  one  part 
going  for  trails,  one  part  for  telephone  lines,  and  the  other  for  pro- 
tective iiQprovements,  and  another  part  for  range  stations  and  ad- 
ministrative improvements. 

Five  or  seven  years  ago  we  were  using  perhaps  one-fourth  of  this 
appropriation  for  trails  with  a  little  spent  on  roads.  Since  then  we 
have  oeen  gradually  reducing  the  amount  spent  on  trails  and  have 
spent  virtually  none  on  roads  because  we  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  all  the  available  funds  for  protective  improvements.  During 
the  last  two  fiscal  years  only  a  nominal  amount  of  this  appropriation 
was  spent  for  trails,  so  that  the  road  appropriation  restores  to  us  the 
opportunity  to  extend  our  trail  system  but  does  not  really  relieve 
this  appropriation  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

We  have  simply  been  working  away  on  the  most  essential  projects 
out  of  a  large  program,  building  the  most  needed  telephone  lines 
and  other  improvements  and  we  still  have  a  great  deal  of  necessary 
work  to  complete. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  want  to  discuss  any  further  the  item 
referring  to  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of  grazing  fees,  which 
apparently  according  to  the  estimates  you  suggest  should  be  elim- 
inated ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  think  nothing  further  on  that  point  is  necessary, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  recommend  the  elimination  of  that  language. 
We  think  the  situation  does  not  justify  another  postponement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  will  this  be? 
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Col.  Greeley.  Under  the  law,  the  grazing  fees  were  due  on  the 
1st  of  December,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  collecting  from  all 
delinquents. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERK   IN   INSPBCTION   FORCE   FOR   FOREST  PROTECTION   IN   COOPERATION 

WITH  STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  some  other  items  over  in  the  miscel- 
laneous section,  I  think  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Is  there  any  discussion  necessary  on  the  item  on 

gage  115?  It  does  not  appropriate  any  money  but  simply  increases 
y  $2,000  the  amount  which  can  be  spent  in  the  District  pi  Columbia 
out  of  the  current  appropriation  to  conduct  the  work  authorized 
by  certain  sections  of  tne  Weeks  Act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  increase. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  necessity  for  increasing  the  inspection  force 
under  the  Weeks  Law  which  provides  for  forest  protection  in  coop- 
eration with  States.  That  appropriation  was  mcreased  last  year 
from  $125,000  to  $400,000  and  we  find  it  necessary  in  carrying  on 
the  larger  scale  of  work  to  increase  the  expenditures  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  this  extent. 

Mr.  Wasgn.  Does  that  mean  an  increase  in  salaries  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  clerk  ? 

NATIONAL   forest   RESERVATION   COMMISSION. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  appointment  of  an  additional  clerk  or  in- 
spector. 

There  is  one  other  note.  At  the  bottom  of  page  115  is  a  continu- 
ing appropriation  for  expenses  of  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission oi  $25,000.  The  chairman  of  the  commission,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  has  recommended  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  that  amount  be  reduced  to  $5,000. 

COOPERATIVE   FIRE    PROTECTION    OF    FORESTED   WATERSHEDS    OF 

NAVIGABLE    STREAMS. 

On  page  248  there  is  an  item  for  cooperation  with  any  State  or 
group  of  States  in  the  protection  from  fire  of  the  forests  on  the 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  continuing  the  appropriation  of 
$400,000  which  was  made  for  the  same  purpose  diying  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Of  this  amount  $375,125  is  expended  by  26  cooperating 
States  through  the  forest  commissions  or  other  forest  authorities 
of  those  States.  This  fund  is  used  exclusively  for  personal  service  of 
rangers,  lookout  watchmen,  and  patrolmen  in  carrying  out  systematic 
fire  protection;  $21,590  of  the  $400,000  is  being  expended  this 
year  oy  the  Forest  Service  for  supervision  and  particularly  for  the 
inspection  of  the  efficiency  of  the  protective  work  done  by  tne  States 
witn  the  amounts  allotted  to  them;  $375,125*is  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  26  diflFerent  States,  the  supervision  and  inspection  covers 
$21,590. 

The  remainder  of  the  fund  of  $3,285  has  been  held  in  reserve  for 
the  allotment  to  new  States  whose  cooperation  it  is  expected  to 
secure  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  fire  season. 
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By  the  terms  of  section  2  of  the  Weeks  Law,under  which  this  work 
is  conducted,  the  expenditure  in  any  State  may  not  exceed  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  State  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  same  fiscal 
year.  In  most  cases  the  Federal  expenaitures  are  much  less  than 
the  corresponding  expenditures  of  the  State.  For  example,  in 
Maine  the  Federal  Government  is  expending  this  year  $24,550, 
while  the  State  expends  $160,000.  In  JPennsylvania  our  allotment 
is  $27,500,  while  the  State  expends  some  $500,000  for  fire  protection. 
In  Michigan  and  in  Minnesota  the  Federal  Government  is  expending 
from  $25,000  to  $28,000  in  each  State;  whereas  the  State  expendi- 
tures range  from  $140,000  in  Michigan  to  $178,000  in  Minnesota. 

The  26  cooperating  States  with  whom  this  work  is  carried  on 
expend  all  tola,  or  win  expend  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  approxi- 
mately four  times  as  much  as  the  Federal  Government.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  money  is  not  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  forests.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  protection  of  national 
forests.  It  is  used  for  the  protection  of  forest  lands  or  to  assist  in 
the  protection  of  forest  lands  in  State  or  private  ownership  and  on  the 
heaawaters  of  navigable  streams. 

When  the  Weeks  law  was  passed  in  191 1  the  private  forest  lands  of 
the  country  were  receiving  protection  only  in  very  limited  regions. 
The  first  year's  budget  whicn  the  Forest  Service  made  up  under  the 
Weeks  Act  on  the  basis  of  equal  expenditures  by  the  cooperating 
States  amounted  to  only  $40,000.  The  stimulus  which  has  been 
given  bv  Federal  Government  leadership  and  Federal  cooperation 
under  this  section  of  the  Weeks  law  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
rapid  expansion  of  general  forest  protection  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  1 1  years. 

Over  six  times  tne  amount  of  money  is  now  expended  for  forest 
protection  by  the  States  and  coimties  and  municipauties  than  in  1911 , 
when  the  Government  adopted  this  policy  of  financial  cooperation. 
Furthermore,  private  owners  are  doing  very  much  more  in  the  way 
of  forest  protection  now  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  and  the 
expenditures  of  private  owners  for  the  protection  of  their  holdings, 
eitner  individually  or  through  associations,  now  amounts  to  around 
a  minimum  of  $1,200,000  annually.  That  figure  is  often  greatly- 
exceeded  in  case  of  a  bad  fire  year.  There  is  every  indication  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  continues  this  policv  of  cooperation  the 
expenditures  for  that  purpose  by  the  States  will  materially  increase ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  amount  of  forests  protection  carried  by 
private  owners  will  greatly  increase.  In  many  States  the  result  of 
this  whole  effort  is  now  leading  to  legislation  under  which  the  owner 
of  private  land  in  the  State  is  compeUed  to  contribute  on  some  equi- 
table basis  to  the  cost  of  protecting  that  land.  There  are  now  five 
States  which  have  definitely  adopted  that  policy  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  it  is  a  policv  which  the  Forest  Service  strongly  encourages 
and  indorses  in  our  relations  with  the  cooperating  States. 

The  total  area  of  forest  land  burned  over  annually  in  the  United 
States  has  decreased  materially  since  1917.  In  that  year  the  forest 
fires  of  which  my  service  was  able  to  obtain  a  record  biu'ned  some 
13,000,000  acres.  The  record  for  the  area  burned  over  in  1918  was 
7,000,000  acres,  in  1919  it  was  5,725,000  acres,  and  in  1920  it  was 
3,558,000  acres.     Undoubtedly  of  course,   there  were  considerable 
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areas  burned  over  of  which  no  record  was  obtained.  In  any  event 
caution  must  be  used  in  assuming  from  these  figures  that  the  decrease 
in  the  seriousness  of  the  forest  fires  of  the  Nation  has  been  as  ^ood  as 
these  figures  would  indicate;  but  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
tremendous  gain  in  the  reduction  of  forest  fires,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  cooperative  poUcy  of  the  Federal  Government  imder 
this  legislation  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  reduction. 

There  are  about  317,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  coimtry 
privately  owned,  which  should  be  systematically  protected  from  fire. 
The  estmiated  cost  of  such  protection  as  the  vanous  State  agencies 
have  determined,  each  for  its  own  locality,  reaches  a  total  of 
S7,601,000,  or  an  average  of  24  miUs  per  acre. 

To  meet  this  estimated  cost  of  complete  forest  protection  in  the* 
country  there  is  now  available  $3,406,000  annually  from  all  sources, 
partly  from  State  appropriations,  partly  from  town  and  county 
appropriations,  and  partly  from  private  expenditures;  and  to  the 
extent  of  $400,000  from  Federal  appropriations.  In  other  words, 
we  are  doing  about  45  per  cent  oi  the  job.  There  are  still  over 
100,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  country  which  receive  no 
forest  protection  whatsoever  and  there  are  other  areas  where  the 
forest  protection  now  provided  is  incomplete  and  inadequate.  I 
think  tnat  it  goes  without  saying  that  systematic  protection  of  the 
forest  lands  of  the  country  from  nre,  particularly  the  lands  that  have 
been  cut  over  and  where  the  merchantable  timber  has  been  removed, 
but  which  now  contains  young  growth  or  regrowth  in  various  sizes, 
is  the  starting  point  in  any  systematic  improvement  for  our  forest 
situation.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  that  is  a  burden  in 
which  the  pubUc  must  share.  But  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
owner  of  ihB  land  who  is  benefited  by  such  protection  pay  an  equita- 
ble proportion  of  this  protection.  The  system  on  which  the  Forest 
Service  is  guiding  this  work — the  idea  that  we  are  developing — is  that 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State,  it  is 
strictly  up  to  the  owner  to  do  his  part;  and  we  will  not  permit  the 
money  made  available  by  the  Feaef al  Government  to  be  used  to 
protect  only  valuable  merchanteble  timber  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners,  as  we  feel  it  is  distinctly  their  obligation  to  protect  property 
of  that  characta*. 

In  every  instance  we  insist  that,  where  Federal  money  is  added  to 
the  resources  of  a  State  or  region,  whether  they  be  public  resources  or 
private  resources  or  both,  tms  Federal  fund  shall  oe  used  to  extend 
the  protection  over  the  cut-over  and  regrowing  lands  in  that  State  or 
r^on  so  as  to  give  them  must  as  efficient  protection  as  the  areas 
containing  merchantable  timber  receive.  In  other  words,  we  believe 
that  the  "Big  interest  of  the  National  Government  and  the  national 
taxpayer  in  this  enterprise  is  to  secure  regrowth,  not  simply  to  pro- 
tect the  merchantable  timber  that  remains,  but  to  secure  regrowth 
on  the  cut-over  land. 

On  that  basis  we  feel  that  it  is  a  reasonable  proposition  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  contribute  to  this  work  withm  some  definite 
limit.  What  that  limit  should  be  as  far  as  my  judgment  of  the  matter 
goes,  I  would  say  this :  That  the  Federal  Government  may  properly 
assume  somethin]^  like  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  general 
forest  protection  m  the  country  providing  the  States  and  the  private 
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owners  do  their  share  and  make  up  the  difference.  That  is  the  general 
policy  which  has  been  followed  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  handling 
of  this  work. 

No  increase  has  been  asked  in  this  fund  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

While  very  strong  arguments  could  be  presented  to  show  tne  need 
for  an  increase,  I  advised  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  in  view  of  the 
general  situation,  that  if  we  could  carry  our  work  forward  on  the  same 
scale  as  during  the  present  year  I  felt  the  situation  would  be  reason- 
ably well  met  in  view  of  tne  need  for  economy.  Nevertheless,  the 
demand  for  the  extension  of  this  work  throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  very  strong.  The  fire  protection  organizations  of  the 
26  cooperating  States  have  been  developed  and  are  now  organized 
on  the  oasis  oi  this  Federal  contribution,  so  that  should  the  present 
cooperation  be  reduced  or  withdrawn,  it  would  have  a  very  disrupting 
effect  upon  the  fire  protection  work  as  it  has  been  built  up  in  the  26 
States  of  the  country  which  have  taken  the  most  aggressive  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  of  Federal  participation,  even  though 
the  amount  of  money  in  an  individual  case  may  be  small,  is  that  we 
are  enabled  by  inspection  and  by  prescribing  reasonable  requirements 
to  hold  this  protective  work  in  all  these  cooperating  States  up  to  an 
efficient  standard.  We  have  made  that  very  clear.  Federal  money 
can  not  be  obtained  unless  the  requirements  are  met,  and  the  meeting 
of  those  requirements  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  paper,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  respective  protective  organiza- 
tions of  the  State.  In  that  way  the  Federal  Grovemment  performs  a 
standardizing  and  coordinating  form  of  leadership  that  has  proven 
to  be  of  tremendous  value. 

The  whole  fire-protection  service  is  improving,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  improper  for  us  to  say  that  a  considerable  part  of  that  pro- 
tection is  due  to  our  cooperation  in  the  26  States  and  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  fund. 

ALLOTMENT  OF.  FUNDS — EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  pay  the  people  direct  or  does  the  State  pay 
this  money  direct,  or  how  ao  you  handle  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  allotment  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
to  each  cooperating  State,  and  when  the  State  submits  satisfactory 
accounting  evidence  that  certain  amounts  have  been  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  this  law,  the  State  is  reimbursed  by  the  Forest  Service 
witnin  the  total  of  the  allotment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  vou  exercise  any  control  over  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  could  be  spent — the  salaries  that  are  paid  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  we  exercise  direct  control  in  accepting  the 
expenses  submitted  by  the  State  as  justifying  it  to  reimbursement 
under  regulations  covering  this  work;  and  then  we  supplement  that 
by  field  inspection  of  the  work  in  that  State  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  money  is  efficiently  used  and  efficient  men  employed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  one  of  your  men  carried  on  the  roll  down  there 
to  see  about  this  service  all  the  time? 

Col.  Greeley.  Not  in  each  State;  no,  sir.  We  have,  all  told,  five 
inspectors  working  in  the  Washington  office  and  from  the  district 
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oflSces  in  the  West,  each  man  covering  the  work  of  from  two  to  five 
States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Going  from  one  State  to  another  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  To  see  that  the  States  are  carrying  out  the  rules  of 
the  Federal  Government  ? 

G>1.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  this  work 
are  met. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  to  see  that  they  are  living  up  to  their  agree- 
ments? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  the  pay  of  the  State  to  their  rangers  and 
fire  guards  compare  with  that  of  the  National  Government? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  very  much  difference. 
The  year-around  ranger  employed  by  the  States  usually  receives 
somewhat  higher  compensation  than  men  filling  corresponding  jobs 
in  the  national  forests,  but  the  difference  is  not  very  great.  The 
summer  or  temporary  employment  of  patrolmen  emploved  by  the 
States  will  compare  quite  closely  in  compensation  with  the  com- 
pensation of  our  similar  employees  in  the  same  regions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
wages  paid  to  temporary  emplo^^ees  in  the  lorests  since  the  beginning 
of  the  general  industrial  depression  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  There  was  some  reduction  this  past  year  as  com- 
pared with  1920. 

Mr.  Headley.  Last  season  was  the  first  one  in  which  we  could 
make  any  reduction,  and  the  reduction  was  made  as  far  as  it  was 
deemed  safe  last  summer,  and  it  is  expected  that  further  reductions 
wiU  be  made  in  the  spring.  We  are  dependent  on  local  labor  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  general  figures  in  your  mind  indi- 
cating the  degree  of  that  reduction,  in  percentage,  last  year? 

Mr.  Headley.  I  should  say  not  over  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  material  reduction  in 
the  pay  of  common  labor  all  over  the  country.  That  seems  to  be 
reflected  in  these  road  contracts.  It  seems  tnat  that  ought  to  be 
reflected  in  emergency  and  temporary  work  in  the  forests. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  think  the  reauction  would  be  considerably  greater 
than  5  per  cent  for  temporary  labor  employed  on  fire  fighting  or 
improvement  work;  but  in  employing  fire  guards  for  perioos  of  from 
two  to  eight  months  we  of  course  have  to  take  men  that  are  able  to 
work  on  their  own  initiative,  and  in  that  class  of  what  you  might  call 
skilled  labor  or  higher  grade  than  ordinary  labor  the  reduction  has 
not  been  so  pronounced  yet,  but  it  is  coming. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the  committee  a  list  of 
the  cooperating  States  and  the  amounts  allotted  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  amounts  spent  by  private  concerns  in 
those  States  for  fire  protection  in  so  far  as  you  have  the  data. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  have  that  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Mr.  AyDERSoy.  Have  you  anything  further? 

ACQUISITION   OF  ADDITIONAL   FOREST  LANDS. 

Col.  Greelet.  On  page  249  is  the  next  item,  acqui^tion  of  addit 
tional  forest  land.    Mx.  Kocipp,  will  you  discuss  tJiat  item! 

Mr.  Eneipf.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  item  on  page  249 
deals  with  that  part  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1911 — the  so-called  Weeks 
law — which  authorized  the  purchase  of  land  for  national  forest  pur- 
poses. Merely  as  a  side  light  on  the  importance  of  this  work  wuTthe 
consideration  given  to  the  project,  I  might  mention  that  between 
1899,  when  the  movement  was  first  start^,  and  1911,  when  the  act 
was  passed,  this  project  received  the  consideration  of  six  different 
Congresses.  It  was  the  subject  of  47  different  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions, of  many  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  c^  many  debaUs 
in  open  meetings,  of  many  investigations  and  discussions  by  scien- 
tific organizations,  all  of  this  cuhmnating  in  the  enactment  of  tlie 
law  authorizing  the  purchase  of  lands. 
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As  a  result  of  that  extended  discussion  a  plan  was  formulated, 
doeel^  following  the  enactment  of  the  law,  which  contemplated  the 
acquisition  of  approximately  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  New  Eng- 
land— the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine — and 
approximately  5,000,000  acres  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region. 

The  reason  for  selecting  those  two  regions  for  the  first  appUcation 
of  the  act  was  partly  bemuse  the  important  watersheds  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Rii^er  were  already  withm  the  national  forests;  in  the 
Lakes  States  the  general  level  character  of  the  country,  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  controllmg  effect  of  inntunerable  lakes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  seemed  to  preclude  the  establishment  of  a  relationship  between 
the  K)rest  cover  and  the  navigability  of  streams.  So  t^at  tnat  region 
at  the  time  was  not  given  the  same  consideration  given  the  Appa- 
lachian or  White  Moimtain  areas.  In  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskill 
Mountain  regions  the  forests  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  believed 
to  meet  the  situation.  On  the  map  here  are  shown  in  dark  ^een 
coloring  all  the  areas  which  have  been  established,  and  graphically 
the  portions  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  National  Government. 
^  I  might  mention  here  that  this  work  has  continued  without  a  break 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  for  prior  to  this  year  all  the  appro- 
priations made  were,  without  year,  so  that  the  unexpended  balances 
permitted  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  the  work  (hiring  the  years 
for  which  no  appropriations  were  made,  so  that  this  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing activity  up  to  this  time. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  to  date,  there  has  been  acquired  or  approved 
for  purchase  and  money  obligated  to  cover  t^e  cost  thereof,  a  total 
o!  2,047,718  acres. 

Mi.  Anderson.  That  is  from  the  beginning  f 

Mr.  Kneipp.  From  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  date.  The  total 
cost  of  acquiring  this  property  to  date,  either  in  money  actually  dis- 
bursed or  obligated  and  ready  for  disbursement,  is  $12,178,396. 
The  money  that  has  been  expended  is  not  *' water  over  the  wheel," 
but  to  the  contrary  it  represents,  in  our  judgment,  a  highly  profitable 
investment  to  the  Government.  Assuming  that  the  2,000,000  acres 
of  land  that  have  been  acquired  by  the  Government  is  worth  to-day 
the  average  price  which  has  been  paid  for  the  part  purchased  during 
the  last  two  years,  or  in  other  words  $2.77  an  acre,  and  that  the  four  and 
one-half  billion  feet  of  timber  on  these  lands  is  worth  the  average 
price  for  which  timber  has  been  sold  from  them  in  the  last  two  years, 
or  about  $2.80  per  thousand  board  feet  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
products,  this  property  is  worth  about  $6,000,000  more  than  its  total 
cost. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  figured  on  that  timber  sold  on  the  land 
being  the  timber  that  was  most  probably  easily  accessible  and  that 
very  likely  the  timber  that  remams  on  the  land  is  more  difficult  to 
get  out  or  inaccessible  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  That  would  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  a  lot  of  it  is 
readiljT  accessible  and  a  lot  of  it  will  be  in  demand  as  soon  as  economic 
conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  just  mentioned  that  to  know  whether  you  take 
that  into  consideration.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I  know  as  a 
matter  of  f  a«t  a  man  who  has  timber  that  is  accessible  can  sell  it  much 
better  than  if  it  were  inaccessible. 
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Mr.  Kneipp.  These  timber  sales  represent  all  the  timber  sold  for 
the  last  two  years  and  represent  sales  ranging  in  volume  all  the  way 
from  a  couple  of  dollars'  worth  of  timber  up  to  the  largest  transac- 
tions, so  it  really  constitutes  a  cross-section  valuation  of  what  this 
four  and  one-hali  billion  feet  of  timber  is  worth  now. 

While  this  property  stands*  now  as  a  very  valuable  property,  rep- 
resenting an  intrinsic  value  greatly  in  excess  of  wjiat  it  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  it,  the  present  situation  is  not  su'ch  as  to  permit 
the  Government  to  derive  its  fullest  benefit. 

In  initiating  the  purchase  work  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  through  whom  these  purchases  are  made,  decided  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  limit  negotiations  to  a  single  area  at  one 
time,  because  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  prices  going  up  in  that 
locality.  For  that  reason  they  approved  18  units^  and  they  contract 
for  purchases  in  these  18  units  as  opportunity  presents.  It  was  im- 
possible to  buy  land  in  certain  areas  because  the  owners  were  cutting 
the  timber.  Owner  A  could  not  transfer  it  for  five  years;  owner 
B  was  under  contract  for  the  sale  of  his  timber  for  five  years,  and 
so  on.  That  has  resulted  in  the  Government  acquiring  a  sort  of  patch- 
work of  land  in  each  unit,  among  which  are  interspersed  large  and 
small  tracts  in  private  ownership. 

The  existence  of  these  tracts  naturally  militates  against  the  best 
utiUzation  of  the  public  lands  because  a  purchaser  from  the  Govern- 
ment, if  he  is  going  to  operate  on  a  large  scale,  must  also  arrange  to 
get  the  timber  on  the  pnvately  owned  land.  While  the  Grovemment 
IS  willing  to  incur  expense  to  protect  its  land  from  fire  and  other 
forms  of  damage,  the  private  owner  may  not  be,  and  often  he  relies 
on  the  Government  to  protect  his  holdings,  which  it  frequently  must 
do.  There  is  an  additional  hazard  created  by  the  private  o^«rner. 
For  these  reasons  the  situation  is  not  as  desiraole  as.it  ought  to  be. 
There  are  many  questions  that  will  not  be  solved  xmtil  the  Govern- 
ment has  acquired  a  larger  proportion  of  the  private  lands  in  these 
units. 

The  private  owner^s  interest  in  these  lands  largely  ceases  when  they 
are  cut  over — -protection  brings  no  immediate  cash  return.  If  the 
lands  are  to  be  acquired  they  should  be  acquired  promptly.  The 
Grovemment's  interest  has  increased  because  they  are  subject  to 
damage  by  fire  or  other  destructive  influences,  so  that  when  the 
Government  does  eventually  acquire  them  the  delay  has  meant  that 
every  year  untU  that  time  they  have  been  reducea  in  value  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Government  wants  them. 

Another  reason  that  the  Government  ought  to  acquire  them  is  that 
the  cost  per  acre  of  protecting  the  acquired  lands  is  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be,  because  of  the  intermingled  private  ownership.  The 
same  organization  that  now  protects  40  per  cent  of  a  unit  could 
protect  90  per  cent.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  to  the  Government's 
advantage  to  own  it  all. 

Another  consideration  that  might  be  of  interest  to  Congress  is  that 
many  owners  of  private  lands  in  these  imits  have  shaped  their 
logging  operations  or  land  operations  with  the  idea  of  disposii^  of 
their  lana  to  the  Government  after  they  have  removed  the  timber 
or  after  they  have  arranged  their  business  so  that  it  can  be  done. 
The  discontinuance  of  purchases  at  this  time  without  any  prior 
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warning  or  knowledge  by  these  landowners  would  work  a  hardship; 
many  of  them  have  shaped  their  plans  with  the  idea  the  Government 
would  purchase  their  land  at  a  fair  value. 

Another  point  connected  with  this  purchase  activity  at  this  time 
is  that  as  a  result  of  the  long  continued  work  the  pubUc  realization 
of 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  I  am  very  willing  to  listen  to  why  we 
ought  to  appropriate^  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  estimate 
beK)re  us  1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  go  into  considering 
w^hat  we  should  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kneipp.  Shall  I  confine  my  remarks  to  what  the  estimate 
calls  for  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kneipp.  The   Book   of   Estimates  provides   $50,000   at   the 

{)resent  time  for  this  work.     If  that  item  is  all  that  is  appropriated 
or  the  coming  year  bv  Congress,  the  present  force  of  44  men  now 
handling  this  work  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  17  men. 

All  purchase  activities  except  the  consummation  of  outstanding 
transactions  would  have  to  be  closed  up.  The  opportunity  to  buy 
many  choice  tracts  of  land  at  attractive  prices  would  be  lost.  In 
that  connection  we  have  had  offered  for  purchase  and  have  examined, 
but  have  not  purchased,  278,475  acres  of  land.  The  estimated  value 
is  $1,514,000,  but  we  believe  that  would  be  very  materially  reduced 
by  negotiations. 

There  has  also  been  offered,  but  not  yet  examined,  the  offers  being 
in  various  stages  from  clean-cut  to  tentative  offers,  559,080  acres. 
On  the  basis  of  the  same  estimated  valuation,  which  we  believe  to  be 
very  high,  that  would  represent  an  additional  value  of  $3,045,000. 
All  of  this  land  is  in  areas  which  have  been  established  as  national 
forests.  In  addition  to  that,  study  was  made  last  fall  of  the  proba- 
bility of  offers  being  made  to  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  years 
1922,  1923,  1924,  and  1925. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  there  has  been 
oflFered  to  the  Government  838,000  acres  of  land  worth  somewhere 
between  three  million  and  four  and  a  half  million  dollars.  We  have 
found  that  because  of  the  existing  economic  conditions  the  prices 
now  being  made  to  the  Government  are  much  lower  than  those  that 
have  prevailed  in  earlier  years. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Forest  Commission  they  bought 
140,000  acres  of  land  at  an  average  price  of  $3.37,  the  lowest  price 
of  record.  That  is  what  inclines  us  to  believe  that  this  land  wul  be 
bought  at  much  less  than  the  figures  I  have  given  you. 

i&.  Buchanan.  The  estimate  here  is  $50,000.  You  say  it  would 
reduce  your  force  from  44  to  15  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  From  44  to  17. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  would  that  force  do  if  you  make  no  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  Many  of  them  that  could  not  be  provided  for  in  filling 
vacancies  in  other  lines  of  work  would  have  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  then  this  bureau  would  have  no  reason  for 
existence  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  This  is  merely  one  item  of  work  of  the  Forest  Service. 
.  Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  $60,000  ? 
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Mr.  Kneipp.  To  complete  outstanding  obligations.  • 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Contracts  already  approvM  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  Land  already  bought,  out  not  yet  surveyed  and  the 
title  not  perfected. 

Col.  Greelet.  To  complete  the  purchase  of  land  of  this  class,  a 
survey  is  required,  and  an  examination  of  the  title,  and  the  title  put 
in  shape  for  acceptance  by  the  Government. 

FOREST  LAND  PURCHASED  WITH  APPROPRIATION   FOR  1922. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  acres  were  bought  out  of  this  $1,000,000 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  commission  they 
approved  the  purchase  of  146,000  acres. 

Idr.  Wason.  That  is,  out  of  the  1922  appropriation? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  That  was  partly  out  ol  the  1922  appropriation 
and 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  That  was  the  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  The  average  price  for  the  last  several  months  was 
$3.37  per  acre. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  did  not  quite  get  what  you  said.  Did  you  say 
that  it  had  been  approved  ? 

Mr:  Kneipp.  The  situation  is  this:  The  owner  offers  the  land  to 
the  Government;  a  representative  of  the  Forest  Service  examines 
the  land  for  the  Government,  and  if  an  agreement  can  be  reached  as 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  the  man  gives  an  option  on  it,  and  the  propo- 
sition then  is  submitted  to  the  National  Forest  Reserve  Commission, 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  War  is  chairman^  and  they  decide  whether 
they  will  approve  it.  If  the  proposition  is  approved  an  obligation 
is  set  up,  and  foUowm^  that  a  survey  is  made,  and  after  that  fc^ows 
an  investigation  of  title  and  after  that  has  been  disposed  of  and  the 
title  determined  as^ood,  the  deed  is  drawn  and  the  deal  is  closed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Inen  there  is  no  question  but  the  approval  of  title  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  No  sir.  Tlie  commission  approved  a  total  of  146,000 
acres  at  its  last  two  meetings.  Then  in  addition  to  that  there  may 
be  some  cases  approved  at  earlier  meetings  that  have  not  yet  been 
consummated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  find  out  the  status  of  this  $1,000,000; 
how  much  has  been  spent,  how  much  has  been  obligated,  and  how 
much  remains  unobligated. 

Mr.  Kneipp.  The  unobligated  portion  of  the  $1 ,000,000  was  $331 ,000 
the  last  time  a  compilation  was  made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  there  have  been  purchases,  so  far  as  you  have 
record,  of  146,000  acres.     What  did  it  cost? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  The  140,000  acres  approved  at  the  last  meeting  cost 
$473,639,  and  the  6,000  approved  at  the  preceding  meeting,  as  I 
recall  it,  cost  about  $27,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  rest  of  this  accounted  for  in  the  cost  of 
administration? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  Some  of  it  is;  yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  the  purchases 
mentioned  there  has  been  $172,000  set  aside  for  cost  of  aomihistra- 
tion  and  purchase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  mean  that  that  $172,000  is  a  part  of  the 
$331,000  unobligaUd? 
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Mr.  Kneipp.  No,  sir.  It  is  separate  from  that;  it  is  recorded  as  an 
obU^tion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  survey  and  administration  of  these  Appalachian  forests, 
aside  from  the  cost  of  the  conmiission  itself,  was  carried  under  some 
other  item  in  this  bill.  Does  not  that  reclassification  item  or  some 
other  item  cover  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir.  There  is  an  item  there  requiring  reclassi- 
fication of  all  land  acquired.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process 
of  acquisition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  any  reference  to  the  unexpended  balances  ? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  This  $331,000  includes  the  unexpended  balances  of 
all  appropriations  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  accoimte  for  my  inability  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  EIneipp.  The  way  it  stands  now  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  Follow- 
ing the  last  meeting  of  the  conmiission  there  was  an  unexpended 
bidance  of  $331,000 

Mr.  Magbe  (interposing).  That  will  be  available  until  the  1st  of 
Julyt 

Mr.  Kneipp.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  some  small  balances  from  pre- 
vious appropriations;  they  were  brought  about  by  cancellation  or 
modification  of  previous  transactions.  They  were  turned  back.  As 
to  the  last  miUion  dollars,  that  expires  June  30  next. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  278,000,000  acres  which  I  understand  has 
been  examined  and  not  approved,  does  that  include  land  approved 
for  pmtshase? 

Mr.  Kneipp.  No,  sir;  that  is  in  addition  to  all  cases  that  have  been 
approved. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  million  dollars  a  continuing  appropriation 
or  does  it  expire  the  1st  of  July  ? 

OLYMPIO   NATIONAL  FOREST. 

DiaroaAL  op  and  protection  prom  pire  op  wind-thrown  timbbr. 

Col.  Greeley.  It  expires  the  1st  of  July.  There  are  two  other 
items,  one  on  page  272  for  emergency  expenditures  incident  to  the 
protection  and  disposal  of  wind-tmt)wn  ana  intermingled  or  adjoining 
timber  on  the  Olympic  National  Forest.  This  appears  to  be  a  new 
item  but  was  included  in  the  first  deficiency  act  of  March  1,  1921. 
On  January  29,  1921,  a  very  severe  hurricane  blew  over  an 
enormous  quantity  of  timber  in  a  strip  of  country  approximately  76 
miles  long  and  30  miles  wide  on  the  west  side  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula, 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  five  and  eight  miUion  feet  of  timber 
were  wind  thrown  by  this  storm.  Approximately  15  per  cent  of  that 
amount  was  within  the  Olympic  National  Forest  ana  the  remainder 
of  it  occupied  State  lands  and  private  lands  outside  the  national 
forests.  Tne  immediate  effect  of  this  blow  down  was  to  create 
probably  the  worst  fire  trap  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  annals  of 
forest  lore  or  forest  history  in  this  country,  as  the  stand  of  timber 
in  that  section  was  very  dense;  and  while  the  blow  down  was  not  con- 
tinuous in  that  district,  this  storm  laid  down  from  10  per  cent  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  timber  on  the  area,  and  left  an  inflammable  mass  on 
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the  ground  which  it  is  impossible  to  picture.  The  area  is  one  of  the 
most  heavily  timbered  portions  of  the  West.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  tmiber  that  remains  standing  both  on  national  forests  and 
on  the  privately  owned  lands  in  the  Olympic  Peninsula.  All  of  the 
interests  got  together  in  that  section  to  agree  on  some  plan  for  con- 
trolUng  the  fire  situation.  An  emergency  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  in  the  deficiency  act  of  1921  to  enable  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  to  do  its  part  in  tne  protection  of  the  area.  The  rainfall  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula  is  very  heavy  and  the  natural 
growth  of  vegetation  is  very  rank,  so  that  it  is  a  problem  of  keeping 
the  fire  out  for  five  or  six  years  until  the  area  is  revegitated  and  moist 
conditions  reestablished  so  that  exceptional  fire  hazard  will  cease. 

The  worst  fire  hazard  was  this  last  year,  the  sunmi^r  of  1921, 
which  is  now  passed,  and  we  have  carried  that  time  through  without 
any  fire  of  consequence.  The  fires  were  all  very  promptly  extin- 
guished, due  to  the  system  of  trails  which  had  been  constructed, 
the  appliances  which  had  been  made  available,  and  the  control 
organization  on  the  grounds.  Of  the  original  appropriation  of 
$100,000  as  a  deficiency  item  it  was  found  possible  to  save  over  one- 
half  during  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  tnat  money  was  available; 
$48,000  was  actually  spent  out  of  the  appropriation  for  1921.  The 
balance  unexpended,  $52,000,  was  reappropriated  in  the  deficieny 
item  for  the  present  year,  1922.  To  carry  the  system  of  protection 
through  the  fiscal  year  1923  will  require  $33,000,  which  is  the  estimate 
provided  for  in  this  budget.  That  money  wUl  be  used  to  keep  open 
trails,  to  keep  up  telephone  lines,  to  keep  open  several  roads,  ana  to 
keep  in  commission  a  number  of  motor  trucks  which  are  e(][uipped 
with  tanks  and  gasoline  pumps  and  hose,  and  also  to  maintain  a 
special  force  of  rangers  and  guards  for  very  intensive  patrol  of  that 
area. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  cooperated  with  the  Forest  Service  in 
very  effectual  fashion  m  maintaimng  this  work,  and  it  is  the  most 
intensive  forest  protection,  in  my  judgment,  that  has  ever  been  one 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  even  segregated  the  area, 
limited  camping  to  absolutely  one  or  two  sites  under  very  close 
control,  and  we  nave  even  in  dangerous  periods,  under  the  authority 
of  the  State,  prevented  all  hunting  or  use  of  the  area  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  because  you  can  readily  appreciate  what  would  happen 
if  a  fire  ever  got  started  in  that  tanglea  mass  of  blown-down  timoer. 
If  we  can  carry  this  work  through  for  about  three  more  summers  the 
emergency  win  disappear.  The  necessary  expenditures  should  grad- 
ually decrease  year  oy  year,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years 
the  need  for  the  special  item  wUl  undoubtedly  cease  altogether. 

A  certain  amount  of  this  money  has  been  expended  in  estimates 
of  the  timber  and  an  examination  of  possible  means  of  salvaging 
the  blown-down  timber  on  national  forest  lands.  It  has  not  been 
possible  yet  to  actually  salvage  any  of  this  stumpage  and  the  pros- 
pects of  so  doing  are  not  promising.  The  timber  is  very  inaccessible 
and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  blown-down  timber  is  on  State  and 
private  lands  outside  the  national  forests  and  more  accessible  than 
the  forest  timber.  These  considerations,  plus  the  depression  in  the 
lumber  business  and  low  value  of  logs  in  that  region  make  the  possi- 
biUty  of  salvaging  the  stumpage  very  low,  but  if  it  is  possible  we 
will  do  it. 
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Mr.  Lke.  How  long  before  that  timber  will  be  of  no  use  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  spruce  and  hemlock  will  be  merchantable  for 
three  or  four  years.  This  timber  is  spruce,  hemlock,  and  Douglas  fir. 
The  Douglas  fir  will  remain  much  longer,  probably  10  or  12  years, 
although  the  sapwood  on  the  outside  of  the  logs  will  decdy^  and  become 
worthless,  but  the  heartwood  will  remain  there  for  10  or  12  years. 
The  main  thing  there  is  to  prevent  a  conflagration  from  getting 
started,  which  would  sweep  the  whole  Olympic  reninsula. 

Mr.  Maobe.  Where  did  this  blow  down  occur  ?  Anywhere  near 
Lake  Pleasant  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  should  say  it  was  mostly  south  of  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Mageb.  In  the  vicinity  of  those  lakes  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  began  at  a  point  near  Grays  Harbor  and  covered 
a  swath  running  right  north — in  fact  evidences  of  the  blow  down  were 
seen  over  on  Vancouver  Island. 

Mr.  Maoee.  This  heavy  blow  down  was  located  near  Lake  Pleasant. 

Col.  Greeley.  Mostly  south  of  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Maoee.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  best  stands  of  timber  in 
the  United  States. 

CoL  Grbeley.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Maoee.  There  are  railroads  within  12  miles  of  that  timber? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  Spruce  Production  Corporation's  railroad 
reaches  the  northern  portion  of  this  blown-down  area.  There  are 
some  operations  there  on  privately  owned  land  outside  of  the  national 
forest. 

Mr.  Maoee.  They  have  got  good  roads  out  there.  The  roads  cost 
$100,000  a  mile.  They  have  as  good  facilities  there  to  get  the  timber 
outiw  an5rwhere  in  the  country. 

Col.  Gresley.  The  Spruce  Production  Corporation  railroad  reaches 
the  northern  end  of  this  blown-down  area  and  the  blown-down  area 
runs  from  there  about  75  miles  to  the  south  through  country  where 
there  is  no  railroad. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  runs  into  there. 

Col.  Greeley.  They  run  from  Port  Angeles,  west  along  the  shore. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  is  where  they  begin,  and  they  run  from  Port 
Angeles  down  for  about  25  or  30  miles,  to  within  10  or  12  miles  of  this 
blown-down  timber. 

Col.  Greeley.  My  ihipression  is  that  the  road  you  are  describing 
is  the  Spruce  Production  raiboad  k 

Mr.  Maoee.  No.  The  Spruce  Production  railroad  branches  off 
from  the  St.  Paul.  They  wasted  millions  of  dollars  in  a  speculative 
enterprise  in  building  this  railroad  from  Lake  Pleasant.  They 
blasted  through  rock  there  a  hundred  feet  high. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  tried  to 
salvage  this  timber? 

CoL  Greeley.  We  have  tried  our  best  but  it  is  impossible.  The 
timber  on  the  north  end  of  the  blown  down,  which  can  oe  reached  by 
the  Spruce  Production  railroad,  can  be  salvaged;  and  some  salvage 
operations  have  been  begun.  We  are  trying  to  -interest  operators 
in  the  best  of  the  blown-^own  timber,  but  the  cost  of  those  opera- 
tions are  so  great  in  comparison  with  the  going  value  of  logs  and  lum- 
ber that  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  of  the  olown-dowii 
timber  removed  and  I  am  not  at  all  confident  we  will  get  any  of  it 
removed. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  just  about  have  to  give  it  away  to  get 
rid  of  it  or  have  it  removed  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  certainly  would — I  would  be  glad  to  get  it  taken 
off  of  the  land. 

FOR  PROTECTION  OF  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD  LANDS 

AND  COOS  BAT  WAGON  ROAD  LANDS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  which  is  on  page- 
273. 

Col.  Greeley.  This  is  a  new  item  in  our  appropriation  bill  but  has 
been  carried  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Interior  Department.  It  is  for  protection  of  the  so-called  Or«gon 
&  California  Railroad  lands  and  Coos  Bay  wagon  road  land.  The 
grant  to  the  former  Oregon  &  California  Kailroad  Co.  through  the 
State  of  Or^on  was  revested  in  the  United  States  in  a  dedsion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  not  that  question  been  settled  so  that  there 
will  be  no  question  about  the  revestiture  ? 

Co.  Greeley.  There  is  no  question  about  the  revestiture  in  the 
Government.  The  Government  has  worked  out  its  policy  wiUi 
reference  to  revesting.  There  have  been  certain  questions  involved 
in  outstanding  contracts  made  by  the  railroad  companies  to  outside 
parties.  I  thmk  all  of  those  have  been  determined  and  I  think  the 
status  of  the  land  has  been  cleared  and  it  simply  remains  to  decide 
upon  the  policy  for  adoption  by  the  Government  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  lands  not  a  part  of  any  national  forests? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir.  The  lands  occupy  a  special  status  as 
imreserved  public  lands — ^I  should  not  say  unreserved— they  are 
reserved  from  appropriation  or  entry  but  they  have  not  been  placed 
in  any  permanent  reservation.  They  are  reserved  public  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Land  Office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  this  tract? 

Col.  Greeley.  There  are  approximately  3,380,000  that  is  tim- 
bered, aside  from  some  additional  areas  of  land  that  are  not  timbered* 
The  location  of  the  grant  is  shown  by  this  purple  line  [indicating  on 
the  map]  on  the  map  of  Oregon,  in  relation  to  our  national  forests. 
It  shows  that  at  its  edges  tne  granted  land  ran  into  the  national 
forests.  These  lines  run  in  here  in  checkerboard  fashion,  at  every 
alternating  section.  About  one-third  of  the  timber  land  in  the  ^rant 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  forests.  The  remaminir 
two-thirds  lie  outside  the  national  forests  in  this  north  and  souta 
belt  through  the  State  of  Oregon  in  a  region  which  is  still  heavily 
timbered,  where  lumber  operations  are  in  progress,  and  where  forest 
protective  associations  have  been  formea  wiich  embrace  a  great 
Dulk  of  the  privately  owned  land. 

Now  the  Land  Office,  for  several  years,  has  had  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  the  protection  of  this  timbered  area.  Because  the 
Forest  Service  had  a  going  organization  on  these  national  forests  all 
around  it,  the  Land  Office  requested  us  to  assume  that  work  for  them, 
and  for  several  years  we  have  done  so;  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  since  it  is  forest  protection  work 
and  since  the  Forest  Service  has  an  established  field  organization,  it 
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irould  be  simiiler  and  more  clear-cut  to  have  the  item  transferred 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  Interior  Department  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  did  you  manage  the  appropriation  ?  How 
•did  you  do  the  work  imder  the  appropriation  ?  Was  the  appropria- 
tion made  to  the  Interior  Department  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  appropriations  were  transferred  to  the  Forest 
Service  by  the  Treasury  on  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department. 

That  is  tlie  reason  the  appropriation  is  in  this  budget.  The  plan 
followed  by  the  service  in  handling  this  protection  has  been  as  follows : 
Within  the  areas  of  the  national  Crests  as  now  established  and  where 
we  must  maintain  our  organization,  we  have  extended  the  force  suffi- 
-cient  to  cover  the  revested  lands  outside  our  own  jurisdiction.  For 
the  areas  outside  of  the  national  forests,  and  lying  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  them,  we  have  practically  arranged  with  the  protective 
.associations,  established  under  the  State  law  of  Oregon  ana  function- 
ing with  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities,  to  include  protection 
of  these  railroad  lands  along  with  the  other  lands,  because  that  was 
the  most  economical  way  of  doing  the  job.  In  other  words,  we  had 
undertaken  to  protect  these  scattered  railroad  lands  down  the  central 
portion  of  the  belt,  and  we  would  have  had  to  put  an  organization  in 
the  field,  duplicating  the  orgnization  maintained  by  tnese  private 
protective  associations,  and  we  found  it  a  scheme  of  monev  saving  to 
•contract  vrith  them  to  do  this  work  to  our  satisfaction  and  subject  to 
our  inspection. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the  Forest  Service  has  had  to 
request  several  items  of  deficiency  to  make  good  the  cost  of  this  work 
ior  several  years. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  work  has  varied  from  $32,510  in  1919  to 
443,196  in  1920.  The  actual  cost,  of  course,  varies  somewhat  vrith 
the  character  of  the  season,  but  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  during 
the  past  four  years  when  we  have  done  this  work  in  behalf  of  the 
<^neral  Land  Office,  the  estimate  of  $35;  000  is  in  our  judgment  the 
minimum  with  which  we  can  assume  the  protection  of  these  lands 
under  ordinary  climatic  conditions.  Exceptionally  favorable  condi- 
tions vrill  reduce  it;  exceptionally  adverse  conditions  vrill  make  it 
increase;  but  on  the  averse  conditions  the  $35,000  is  necessary. 

We  are  not  asking  for  the  item  because  we  desire  to  do  the  work. 
It  is  an  additional  burden  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  spared,  but 
«ince  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  asked  us  to  do  it,  and  it  is 
in  line  with  our  work,  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  it.  It  is  rather 
vHdely  spread  out,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  checkerboard  situation, 
inconveniently  located,  so  that  it  is  not  as  economical  to  handle  in  a 
•clean-cut  way  as  we  can  handle  our  national  forest  work;  but  we  are 
prepared  to  ao  the  best  with  it  that  we  can,  and  certainly  the  timber 
on  these  2,380,000-odd  acres  should  be  protected  until  some  permanent 
disposition  of  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Andekson.  You  do  not  have  in  any  way  control  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  land  ? 

Col.  Greelet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  control  anything  in  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  it? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Whatever  control  of  that  there  is  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  ? 
Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  M.VGEE.  Has- the  title  of  these  lands  been  in  litigation? 
Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.     The*  lands  were  granted  to  the  railroad 

conrpanv. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  T  know  something  about  that.  The  idea  I  had 
in  mind  is  this:  You  speak  of  proposed  legislation  here  and  a  decision 
of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  ninth  circuit.  When  was  that  decision 
made? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  but  it  was  in  1916. 
This  case  was  before  the  Federal  courts  for  a  long  period,  something 
like  six  vears,  and  the  court  finally  held 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  I  think  that  we  have  been  making 
appropriations  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  several  years  to  complete 
tnis  litigation  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  point  I  want  to  know — I  did  not  know  that  the 
litigation  had  been  completed  yet,  and  I  thought  perhaps  the  case 
may  have  been  carried  to  the  l/nited  States  Supreme  Court. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  case  has  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  railroad  company  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  its  contract. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  paper  not  long  ago  that  the 
Government  won  the  suit. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  point  I  had  in  my  mind,  whether  the  title 
had  been  finally  confirmea  by  any  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Col.  Greeley.  If  the  committee  desires,  rather  than  to  make  a 
statement  that  might  be  inaccurate  on  the  status  of  the  various 
decisions,  I  would  be  glad  to  run  the  matter  down  and  give  you  a 
memorandum  on  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  say  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  ninth 
district — '*  the  land  revested  in  the  United  States  by  the  act  approved 
June  9,  1916,  and  the  lands  known  as  the  Coos  Bay  wagon  roaa  lands 
involved  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  Oregon  Co.  against  the  United 
States  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  ninth  circuit." 

Col.  Greeley.  I  tliink  I  can  clear  up  that.  The  grant  to  the 
railroad  company 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that.  The  only 
question  in  my  mind  was  whether  it  had  been  determined. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  situation  of  the  land  owned  by  the  Coos  Bay 
wagon  road  grant  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up  and 
tell  you  about  that.  But  the  existing  situation  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  throurfi  the  Interior  Department  now  has  jurisdiction 
over  these  lands.  They  are  Government  lands  and  consequently  the 
Government  has  responsibility  for  their  protection. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  acres  there  are  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Two  milUon  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
acres,  I  think,  of  timber  land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  ? 
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Col.  Gbeelet.  Nothing  further.    The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

MEMORANDUM    REGARDING    THE    OREGON    AND    CALIFORNIA    AND    COOS    BAY    WAGON 

ROAD  LANDS.       * 

Under  the  act  of  April  10,  1869  (14  Stat.,  239),  and  amendment  thereto,  the  Oregon 
A  California  Railroad  Co.  received  grants  of  several  million  acres  of  lands  extending 
north  and  south  through  the  State  of  Oregon  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Be- 
cause the  railroad  company  did  not  comply  with  certain  conditions  of  the  grant 
whereby  the  lands  were  to  be  sold  to  actual  settlers,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  by 
Congrefis  on  April  30,  1908  (35  Stat.,  571),  directing  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suit  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant.  This  was  done  and  on  April  21,  1915  (238 
U.  S.,  393),  the  Supreme  Court  enjoined  the  company  from  disposing  of  the  lands 
until  Congress  coulci  provide  for  their  disposition.  By  act  of  Congress  of  June  9,  1916 
(39  Stat.,  218),  it  was  directed  that  the  company  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $2.50 
per  acre  for  the  lands  revested  in  the  United  States,  the  lands  to  be  classified  and 
certain  of  them  disposed  of.  This  classification  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Suit  has  oeen  filed  b)r  the  Attorney  General  under  Uie  act  of  June  5,  1916, 
to  determine  the  proper  accounting  of  the  moneys  actually  due  the  railroad  company. 
A  stipulation  has  been  agreed  to  between  the  Government  and  the  company  and  the 
case  is  now  about  ready  for  trial  in  the  United  States  Court  in  Oregon. 

It  was  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  Coos  Bay  wagon  road  grant  had  also  been 
violated  by  the  Southern  Oregon  Co.  which  benefited  by  that  grant  under  the  act 
of  March  3,  1869.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  had  instituted  suit  to 
declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  Coos  Bay  lands.  While  that  case  was  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Congress  passed  the  act  of  February  26,  1919 
(40  Stat.,  1179),  to  give  to  the  Southern  Oregon  Co.  similar  terms  to  those  prescribed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Oregon  &  California  Land  grant 
case.  The  act  of  1919  appropriated  $232,463.07  to  be  paid  the  company  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  revesting 
the  Coos  Bay  lands  in  the  United  States.  The  company  has  executed  this  deed. 
The  Coos  Bay  lands  are  also  to  be  classified  and  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Oregon-California  act  of  June  9,  1916. 


Monday,  February  6,  1922. 
for  investigation  of  methods  for  wood  distillation,  etc. 
STATEMENT  OF  CORNELIUS  T.  MTEBS,  RAHWAT,  N.  J. 

FOREST  PRODUCT  LABORATORY,   MADISON,   WIS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  hear  Cornelius  T.  Myers,  in 
reference  to  the  item  on  page  103,  which  relates  to  the  forest  product 
laboratory  at  Madison.  Please  give  the  stenographer  your  full 
name  and  address. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  stated  my  name.  My  address  is  Rahway, 
N.  J.  About  two  years  ago  I  started  in  doin^  some  research  work 
for  some  people  in  the  automobile  business,  with  reference  to  wood, 
and  we  found  that  we  knew  very  little  about  wood,  but  that  the 
forest  product  laboratory  knew  a  lot,  and  they  gave  us  a  lot  of  assist- 
ance, and  we  have  since  supported  any  appropriation  for  the  labora- 
tory. We  ran  across  a  particular  thing,  and  that  is  this,  that  wood 
changes  its  dimensions  when  it  absorbs  moisture.  When  it  is  cut  it 
is  full  of  water.     We  drjr  it  out,  and  the  more  we  dry  it  the  stronger  it 

fete,  and  the  more  serviceable  it  is  for  every  use.    It  is  like  a  sponge, 
t  will  pick  up  moisture  unless  we  put  something  on  it.     We  found 
varnishes  which  were  being  used  to  prevent  wood  from  absorbing 
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moisture  were  effective  to  a  slight  decree,  but  the  paint  manufac- 
turers never  considered  the  suoject  irom  that  viewpoint.  Thej 
wanted  to  furnish  a  good^paint,  and  one  that  would  stick.  What 
happened  to  the  article  did  not  occupy  their  attention. 

In  structures  which  demand  closelv  knit  construction,  that  is  a 
very  important  factor,  because  if  wood  absorbs  enough  moisture,  and 
takes  a  permanent  set,  when  it  dries  out  the  whole  thing  is  loose. 
You  have  all  noticed  carriage  spokes.  When  they  absorb  moisture 
they  are  solid,  but  when  theydry  out  she  will  get  loose.  The  minute 
she  dries  out  she  is  loose.  We  can  treat  that  thing  in  some  way  so 
it  will  not  take  up  that  water,  and  when  we  have  worked  out  that 

Eroblem  we  will  have  gained  a  great  deal.  For  instance,  when  we 
ave  worked  out  that  proposition  desk  drawers  will  not  stick  in  the 
summer  time,  and  become  loose  in  the  wintertime  when  the  houses 
are  dried  out.  This  is  important  to  everybody  who  use  paint,  because 
there  is  paint  sold  that  aoes  not  give  good  value.  Wnat  we  would 
like  to  do  is  this.  We  would  like  to  nave  you  consider  making  a 
small  appropriation  for  the  forest  product  laboratory,  because  they 
know  wood,  and  wood  is  a  fundamental,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  research,  the  object  being  to  moisture-proof  wood,  by  means 
of  paint  or  some  other  coating.  It  is  important  in  all  sorts  of  struc- 
tural stuff. 

I  picked  up  a  shingle  from  my  bam  before  I  came  down  here,  and 
I  want  to  illustrate  it  to  you,  because  this  appeals  to  everybody  who 
owns  a  house. 

Here  is  a  shingle  with  two  holes  in  it.  Small  nails  were  driven 
through  it.  The  moisture  attacks  those  nails.  It  rusts  the  nails 
and  swells  the  wood,  and  then  it  rubs  the  rust  off  the  nail.  Then 
she  shrunk  again.  The  rust  was  rubbed  off,  and  then  she  rusted 
a^ain.  Then  you  have  a  little  nail,  that  woiild  not  hold  anything, 
with  a  big  hole. 

That  wind  storm  last  week  blew  that  off.  That  i^  happening  in 
millions  of  structures  to-day,  because  we  do  not  know  what  paint  to 
use.  The  paint  feljows  know  what  paint  will  stick,  but  they  do  not 
know  what  will  do  it  the  most  good,  the  siurf  ace  of  the  structure. 

We  put  this  thing  up  to  the  various  engineering  societies,  and 
wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  interests.  I 
talked  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Sabin,  and  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  it, 
and  he  said,  '^  We  do  not  know  much  about  the  point  you  are  bringing 
up."  We  put  it  up  to  the  engineering  foimdation,  the  National 
Research  Board,  and  they  are  very  much  interested  and  are  going 
to  appropriate  a  little  money,  beclause  it  appeals  to  so  many  of  our 
industries,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  wood  conservation 
program,  because  the  amoimt  of  wood  you  use  in  replacement  is  an 
enormous  item.  If  you  can  make  them  last  much  longer  you  are 
going  to  save  that  timber. 

We  realize  that  this  item  is  not  in  your  budget.  Mr.  Winslow 
included  it  in  his  estimate  some  time  ago,  but  it  did  not  get  by  the 
various  paring  processes,  and  we  realize  that  Mr.  Dawes  is  certainly 
on  the  job  down  here. 

We  would  like  to  see  an  appropriation  put  in  there,  so  that  they 
could  put  one  or  two  good  men  on  it,  because  they  can  get  results 
in  a  year,  and  it  will  be  of  vast  value  to  governmental  departments, 
and  other  sources  who  want  it  and  need  it. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  ever  considered  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  that  I  make,  but  wherever  I  have  gone  I  have 
found  very  little  attention  paid  to  it.  It  has  the  indorsement  of  the 
other  gentlemen. 

I  xio  not  represent  any  industry,  except  that  I  happened  to  inves- 
^ate  it  for  some  automobile  people  who  were  ouilding  wheels. 
Tney  could  not  make  them  stay  tight,  and  it  was  the  lack  of  proper 
paint. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  get  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  dinerent  blocks,  maple,  oak,  hickory, 
birch,  1  by  1  by  4,  and  I  sent  them  to  five  or  six  paint  concerns,  ana 
told  them  what  I  wanted,  and  they  started  on  what  we  did  want. 
They  weighed  these  things  and  put  them  in  water,  and  then  weighed 
them  every  day  to  see  what  paint  gave  the  best  protection  to  the 
woods  from  moisture,  and  we  found  that  the  stuff  they  were  offering 
us  was  very  poor.  One  concern  made  one  which  from  its  formula 
should  not  mcrease  the  price  of  the  thing,  but  still  make  it  service- 
able for  succeeding  coats  of  paint,  and  it  was  six  and  a  half  times  as 
good  as  when  they  started.    That  is  an  indication  of  the  possibility. 

I  could  not  get  very  much  enthusiasm  from  the  paint  manufac- 
turers, because  this  will  not  do  the  paint  manufacturers  any  good. 
They  will  sell  less  and  cheaper  paint.  I  did  get  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Sabin  here.  He  is  a  tecnnical  man,  and.  appreciates  that  if  this 
goes  through,  he  will  know  what  paint  to  buy  and  the  manufacturers 
will  know  what  paint  to  make. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  treated  shingle  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  I  picked  that  up.  It  shows  the  physical 
effect.  The  boards  on  my  bam  doors  are  going  the  same  way.  I 
have  not  painted  them  often  enough. 

£very  piece  of  window  trimming,  unle^j)ainted  on  the  inside,  will 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmospnere.  The  forest  products  labora- 
tory has  done  a  lot  on  this.  The  paint  men  have  all  the  data  in  regard 
to  paint.  What  we  want  is  to  have  the  foresta  products  laboratory 
undertake  a  research,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  will  be  able  to 
sav  what  paint  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Moisture  goes  clear  through 
allof  the  paint  of  to-day.  * 

Mr.  Lee.  What  wood  is  that,  and  how  long  has  it  been  put  on  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  six  years. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  vou  know  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  cedar  shingle. 

Mr.  Lee.  No;  it  is  not  cedar. 

Mr.  Myers.  1  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  wood  expert.  We  are  not 
wood  experts.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  wood  expert.  He  knows  so 
much  about  wood  that,  as  compared  to  us,  it  is  pitiable,  because  we 
are  in  the  A  B  C's. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  much  was  exposed  in  laying  this  shingle  on  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Working  back  and  forth  in  that 
hole  has  made  a-great  big  hole  m  it  and  made  the  nail  smaller.  If  we 
could  put  a  reasonably  cheap  treatment  on  our  wood  that  would 

Erevent  that  moisture  going  through,  we  are  g<)ing  to  save  every 
ouseholder  in  the  country  some  money. 
Mr.  Anderson.  It  might  be  cheaper  to  get  a  rustless  nail. 

89128—22 ^18 
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Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  you  remember  the  old  wrought-iron  n«iil,  and 
some  used  copper  nails. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  a  rustless  nail  now. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  I  use  a  lot  of  them.  They  try  to  sell  it  to  the 
automobile  people,  but  anybody  putting  on  a  tire,  after  these  rustless 
lugs  have  rusted  knows  how  much  they  are  rustproof.  This  happens 
after  they  have  been  on  the  wheel  only  three  or  lour  months. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.   H.   SABIN,   111  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORK, 

N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sarin.  I  have  been  in  the  paint  and  varnish  business  for  about 
35  years,  and  I  naturally  know  considerable  about  the  paint  end  of 
the  business,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  this  country  live  in 
wooden  houses,  and  it  is  a  belief  when  a  wooden  house  gets  40  years 
old  it  is  an  old  house,  and  its  usefulness  is  pretty  well  gone,  but  in  the 
town  where  I  live,  in  Flushing,  there  is  a  house  which  was  built  in 
1661,  which  is  a  better  house  than  I  ever  expect  to  live  in,  an  old 
wooden  house.  This  Atlantic  seaboard  is  full  of  100  and  200  year-old 
houses,  wooden  houses. 

If  wood  can  be  made  to  last  like  that;  if  it  can  be  made  to  last 
twice  as  long  as  it  does  last,  ;^ou  are  going  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 
housing  of  the  general. population  one-half,  and  in  the  present  short- 
age of  houses,  and  with  the  increased  price  of  lumber,  and  the  prices 
are  bound  to  increase  as  the  forests  get  cut  oflF,  increasing  right  along 
indefinitely,  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  doing 
something  to  preserve  that  lumber. 

Here  is  a  man  in  Montana  who  has  a  little  house,  which  represents 
his  savings  of  years,  and  he  wants  to  keep  it  painted  up,  and  he  does 
not  Imow  what  paint  to  use,  and  all  the  stuff  he  can  get  with  regard  to 
paint  is  some  literature  that  was  not  even  written  oy  a  painter,  but 
Dy  a  hired  advertising  man,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  hun  to  sp^d 
some  money  for  some  stuff  that  will  pay  the  biggest  profit  to  the  man- 
ufacturers, jobber,  and  retailer,  but  they  do  not  care  anything  about 
him.  They  want  his  money  to  keep  the  business  running.'  This 
thing  happens  every  day.  A  man  sees  some  of  our  salesmen,  and  he 
says,  *'  Now,  I  have  got  to  have  my  house  painted/'  and  he  asks  them 
what  is  the  best  paint  for  it.  Our  man  reports  to  the  office,  and  we 
have  some  expert  painters,  old  master  painters,  who  go  out  and  look 
it  up,  and  they  report  and  advise  him.  Master  painters  all  over  the 
country  do  that.  There  are  20,000  at  least  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  amount  of  paint  and  varnish  runs  up  to  more  than  $300,000,000 
a  year,  and  they  are  experts  to  some  extent. 

They  are  not  as  a  rule  educated  men,  but  they  have  a  lot  of  expe- 
rience, and  they  try  to  give  good  advice;  there  is  no  question  about 
it,  but  all  the  men  I  have  talked  with  agree  with  me  that  it  is  per- 
fectly possible,  that  Hansel  shall  wiite  to  Washington  and  say  he 
wants  advice  about  painting  his  house,  and  somebody  will  send  him 
back  a  printed  questionnaire,  which  has  some  specific  and  definite 
(}uestions,  how  it  Is  situated,  what  kind  of  wood  it  is  built  of,  when 
it  was  painted,  and  maybe  ask  him  to  scrape  off  a  spoonful  of  paint, 
and  by  that  time  some  experts  competent  to  pass  ludgment  on  it 
will  mark  on  that  paper  he  sends  back  what  snould  be  done,  and 
then  a  girl  goes  down  and  takes  a  farmers'  bulletin,  say  3027,  and 
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tells  him  just  exactly  how  that  house  shall  be  painted.  That  is  a 
possible  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  every  one  of 
you,  that  is,  a  hardwood  like  hickory  will  require  a  different  paint 
or  varnish  from  an  open  grain  wood  like  oak  or  a  pitchy  wood  like 
southern  pine,  or  will  take  a  different  kind  of  paint  from  white  pine, 
and  you  will  requite  a  different  method  of  painting  a  house  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  in  Louisiana,  from  what  you  will  in  Arizona,  in  the  dry 
country,  and  a  different  kind  in  Duluth  or  down  in  Boston.  You 
have  got  to  have  this  thing  studied  and  looked  into. 

The  Forest  Products  people  know  a  lot  about  wood,  but  they  do 
not  know  anything  about  paint,  and  the  manufacturers  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  selling  any  old  paint,  something  they  can  get 
their  money  out  of.  They  try  to  sell  pretty  good  paint,  because  if 
they  do  they  will  get  a  good  result  and  people  will  buy  more  of  it. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  this  thing.  I  have  been  talking  to 
some  of  the  architects  in  New  York,  just  before  I  came  down  here 
ast  week,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  the  secretaiy  of  the  Structural 
Service  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  is  thegreatest  organization  of 
architects  in  the  United  States.  I  said, ''  Wnat  shall  I  tell  these  men 
from  the  American  Institute,  of  Architects?''  He  said,  '*  You  are 
warranted  in  saying  this;  we  fully  approve  of  having  an  investiga- 
tion made.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance.  We  do  not  know 
anything  more  important  in  our  line  and  we  will  support  it  in 
every  way.'' 

I  was  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  talking  with  some  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  people.  They  said,  *'You  can  not  get  any 
money  out  of  the  railroads  but  you  know  the  country  is  all  spotted 
over  every  few  miles  with  station  houses  which  are  wooden  houses. 
If  you  can  get  your  scheme  going  you  can  get  those  houses  painted, 
any  particular  station  house  you  like,  with  any  particular  kind  of 
pamt  you  want."  * 

They  got  to  buy  the  paint,  and  they  would  just  as  soon  buy  one 
as  another,  and  if  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  asked  them  to 

Eaint  a  building  with  some  particular  paint,  and  make  it  up,  and 
ave  their  own  painters  who  will  do  the-  paintiug;  then  the  forest 
products  people  will  have  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  inspection, 
and  you  can  make  tests  fr6m  New  Orleans  to  Duluth,  anywhere  in 
the  country,  without  any  costs  except  the  matter  of  inspection. 
They  showed  how  they  were  interested.  That  was  a  voluntary 
suggestion.  ^ 

Mr.  Slem,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Engineering  Foundation 
in  New  York,  talked  with  Mr.  Kittrege,  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  Mr.  Kittrege  said:  ''This  is  an  important 
thing  to  be  done,"  and  he  said  about  testing  out  on  station  nouses: 
''Get  your  men  out  there  and  we  can  get  the  American  Railway 
Association  to  put  these  men  on  their  pay  roll,  say  at  $1  or  $2  a 
year,  and  they  can  give  them  passes  to  inspect  that  railroad  stuff, " 
and  that  is  another  voluntary  suggestion,  showing  the  interests 
these  men,  big  men,  take  in  this  kind  of  thing,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  will  be  more  important  to  the  general  public.  As  I  tell  you 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  live  in  8  or  10  room  wooden  houses,  and 
they  paint  them  every  few  years,  and  they  waste  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  that  way,  and  there  ought  to  be  something  done 
to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
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They  ought  to  get  their  money's  worth  and  they  do  not,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  exist.  There  is  no  means  of  dissemi- 
nating it,  and  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  amount  of  money  involved  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  and  $15,000  or  $20,000  would  hire  two  or 
three  good  men,  and  pay  all  their  expenses  and  everything  else, 
and  they  would  begin  to  get  results  in  a  year,  and  they  would  keep 
on  getting  results  for  a  term  of  years. 

A  paint  experiment  on  the  outside  of  a  house  or  the  inside  either 
is  not  completed  until  that  paint  is  worn  out,  because  if  it  leaves 
the  wood  in  such  condition  it  can  not  be  repainted,  it  is  not  good  for 
anything  now;  until  the  paint  is  worn  out  and  repainted,  and  the 
second  coat  of  paint  is  half  gone,  it  will  take  8  or  10  years  to  get  the 
final  results,  but  jrou  will  begin  to  get  results  very  soon,  and  that  is 
something  which  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 
There  is  a  business  interest,  and  the  business  interest  is  ^ing  to 
back  it  up.  If  you  get  that  thing  to  work  the  way  it  will  work 
thev  will  get  these  houses  painted  better  for  less  money.  That  is  a 
bad  idea  to  the  paint  manuf acturei;,  and  you  are  not  goin^  to  get 
any  help  from  those  people.  You  will  not  from  the  people  I  am 
connected  with,  because  they  sell  the  stuff  to  the  paint  manufac- 
turers. There  you  are.  But  I  am  free  to  say  what  I  darn  pleasd. 
The  president  of  our  company  said,  *'I  do  not  care  what  you  do, 
doctor,  or  what  any  other  society  does,  but  I  do  not  want  the  name 
of  the  company  dragged  in  it,  because  it  will  make  trouble  for  us. " 
I  have  been  in  this  tmng  and  I  will  tell  you — I  believe  I  know  what 
I  say. 

If  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  about  this  thing  that  I  can 
answer,  all  right,  ^o  to  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  j^ou  ever  know  of  anybody  experimenting  with 
wood,  using  linseed  oil  to  keep  moisture  out  of  wooa  ? 

Ma  Sarin.  It  is  used  as  a  priming  coat  verv  extensively,  and  all 
priming  coats  are  made  of  linseed  oil.  Linseed  oil  is  very  unsuccess- 
fuUy  used  as  a  priming  coat  for  varnishes;  and  alone  it  is  not  sufficient. 
Linseed  oil  will  spread  out  to  cover  from  1,500  to  2,500  square  feet  to 
the  gallon.  That  gets  you  down  to  a  thickness  of  film  to  about 
0.001  to  one-fif  teen-nundredth  of  an  inch,  and  that  is  not  thick  enough 
to  give  protection. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  not  put  on  a  second  coat? 

Mr.  Sarin.  Suppose  you  put  on  three  coats.  You  have  got  to 
put  on  three  coars  of  paint.  Three  coats  of  a»  ordinary  paint — 
paint  covers  from  500  to  600  square  feet  per  gaLo  .  and  you  have 
got  0.003  inches  in  thickness  in  coat. 

A  coat  of  paint  is  equivalent  in  thickness  to  about  three  coats  of 
linseed  oil,  and  three-fourths  of  the  volume  of  that  paint  is  linseed 
oil  now.  The  reason  you  put  a  pigment  into  oil  is  to  make  a  paint- 
there  are  three  primary  things  which  pigments  do.  In  the  first  place 
it  thickens  it  up  so  it  will  lay  on  in  a  micker  layer,  just  like  mud  is 
thicker  than  water.  In  the  same  place,  a  linseed  oil  film  is  porous. 
The  particles  of  pigment  are  incredibly  small,  and  they  will  accident- 
ally obstruct  those  pores  and  make  a  less  porous  film,  and,  in  the 
third  place,  the  oil  is  comparativelv  soft  material.  It  is  3oft,  and  a 
film  0.003  or  0.004  inch  thick  would  not  offer  any  protection,  and  the 
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pigment  is  a  hard  mineral  substance  in  its  nature.  It  may  be  arti- 
ficially made  a  solid,  insoluble  substance,  and  it  gives  hardness  to  the 
film.  Certain  pigments  have  some  further  advantages.  They  make 
the  paint  tougher,  stronger,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  To  come  back  to  my  inquiry.  Is  it  possible  to  treat  a 
portion  of  wood  with  nothing  but  raw  oil,  so  that  it  will  resist  mois- 
ture ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  It  is  not  practicable  to  do  it.  If  you  could  put  that 
piece  of  wood  into  a  tank  of  oil  and  let  it  stay  there  and  soak,  perhaps 
it  would,  but  not  by  brushing  on  coats. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  as  the  pores  of  the  wood  become  filled  by  raw 
linseed  oil  you  will  get  a  moisture-resisting  surface. 

Mr,  Sarin.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  moisture  proof.  We  have  tried  that. 
That  has  been  tried  out  for  100  years. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  generally  practiced  ? 

Mr.  5arin.  No.  It  is  common  to  put  on  a  first  coat.  The  first 
coat  does  penetrate  into  the  pores  as  much  as  it  can. 

Mr.  Wason.  With  what  companv  are  you  connected  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  I  am  connected  witn  the  National  Lead  Co.  now.  I 
am  consulting  chemist. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  find  trouble  with  the  painters  in  mixing  the 
piCTients  that  you  lumish  with  poor  oils  and  using  them  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  Not  so  much  as  you  would  think.  There  is  some 
adulterated  oil  on*  the  market,  but  the  present  price  of  linseed  oil — 
it  is  worth  about  75  cents  now.  There  is  not  much  inducement  to 
ailulterate  it.     When  it  was  up  to  $2  it  was  another  story. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why,  that  is  the  price  of  linseed  oil  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Sarin.  And  before  the  war  50  cents  was  a  pretty  fair  price, 
and  60  cents  was  a  good  price  before  the  war.  It  has  been  at  70 
cents  this  past  year,  and  has  been  sold  as  low  as  60  cents  in  carload 
lots,  in  large  quantities,  but  it  is  a  little  higher  now. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  are  referring  to  the  wholesale  price,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  Seventy-five  cents  in  barrels.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
in  barrels  delivered  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Was  that  a  fair  price  for  linseed  oil  in  barrels  last 
July? 

Mr.  Sarin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  guess  I  have  got  some  trouble  with  somebody  up 
home  then. 

Mr.  Sarin.  I  bought  it  25  or  30  years  ago  for  30  cents,  and  even 
below  that,  but  not  for  a  good  many  years.  We  used  to  do  it  prior 
to  the  war,  that  is,  prior  to  1914,  we  used  to  think  that  50  cents  was 
a  roughprice  for  oil. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  was  your  idea  as  to  an  investigation  such  as 
Mr.  Myers  suggested  might  develop  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  In  the  particular  Ime  that  I  am  most  interested  in^ 
that  I  know  most  about,  you  should  find  in  the  first  plaee  what  is 
the  best  kind  of  paint,  or  the  best  three  or  four  kinds  of  paint,  per- 
haps for  a  particular  kind  of  a  house.  Suppose  you  lived  as  I  do, 
in  a  house  which  is  about  30  years  old,  and  it  has  been  painted  quite 
a  number  of  times,  and  suppose  your  paint  has  gotten  old  and  dry 
and  hard,  and  it  begins  to  show  the  wood  through  it.  I  know  what 
I  would  do  to  paint  that  house.     I  did  paint  my  nouse  this  last  year. 
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but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  used  the  best  paint  that  could  be  used  for 
that  purpose.     I  did  the  best  I  could. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  are  speaking  about  paint? 

Mr.  Sarin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Paint  is  a  mixture  as  in  commerce  now,  linseed  oil  and 
a  pigment  ? 

Afr.  Sarin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  lead,  or  something  like  that,  or  some  substitutes 
used  quite  commonly,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  There  is  a  thing  you  want  to  know.  They  mix  into 
white  lead,  for  example,  white  zinc.  The  zinc  men  say  that  improres 
it.  The  zinc  makes  it  harder.  You  do  not  want  that  zinc;  you  want 
part  zinc  and  part  lead,  and  it  makes  it  better.  I  was  brought  up  to 
oelieve  that.  I  do  not  believe  it  any  more.  I  have  not  any  objec- 
tion to  believing  it.  It  may  be  so.  I  would  like  to  have  that  thing 
thoroughly  settfed.  I  want  it  done  by  somebody  who  has  no  interest 
in  it.  The  paint  men  do  not  want  to  have  a  smell  in  this  enterprise. 
I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  am  willing  to  help  boost  this 
thing  imtil  it  gets  going,  but  I  do  not  want  to  t^  on  a  committee. 
The  paint  men  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  say.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  mterest  of  the  consumer  and  be  done  by  people  who  have  the 
proper  training,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  advice  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Wason.  Speaking  about  your  house;  that  is,  the  use  of  paint 
on  a  wooden  structure  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  We  will  eliminate  the  manufacturer  of  lead  and  the 
man  that  sells  Unseed  oil,  and  all  that,  and  confine  it  to  you  as  owner 
and  occupant  of  that  house.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  one  thing 
that  you  have  in  mind  that  this  investigation  might  develop  that 
would  be  of  practical  information  to  you  as  the  owner  of  that  nouse, 
who  was  going  into  the  market  to  have  it  painted  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  ignorant  of  lead  products 
and  everything. 

They  should  tell  him  in  the  first  place  what  is  the  best  kind  of  oil. 
If  it  was  linseed,  they  should  tell  him  if  it  should  be  put  on  raw,  or 
whether  it  should  have  turpentine  or  a  mineral  turpentme  substituted 
for  it.  'They  should  then  tell  him  what  kind  of  a  pigment  to  use, 
and  how  many  pounds  of  pigment  to  a  gallon  of  oil.  That  pigment 
might  be  a  mixed  pigment,  not  pure  lead  and  pure  zinc,  but  a  mix- 
ture, Uke  sihca  or  a  china  clay,  or  something  else,  and  if  it  was  an 
outbuilding,  like  a  barn,  it  might  be  an  iron-oxide  paint.  He  would 
get  more  for  his  money. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  he  would  get  equaUy  as  good  service  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  He  would  get  better  service. 

Mr.  Wason.  Speaking  about  china  clay:  There  was  quite  a  bit  of 
that  used  in  pigments  of  paint,  was  there  not,  and  is  there  not  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  In  the  pigment  of  the  lead  ? 

Mr.  Sarin.  Yes,  sir.  The  lead  companies  sell  white  lead  to  the 
consumer,  but  they  also  sell  it  to  the  mixed  paint  manufacturers. 
The  mixed  paint  manufacturer  makes  up  a  paint  on  some  such 
scheme  as  I  nave  outlined.  He  takes  a  certain  amount  of  lead  and 
zinc  and  silica,  and  of  china  clay,  according  to  their  different  judg- 
ments, and  make  a  paint  that  will  cost  as  fittle  as  possible,  and  get 
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good  results  from  it^  and  then  he  puts  in  such  a  proportion  of  oil  as 
IS  advisable,  and  that  is  all  right,  but  no  two  of  the  fellows  make  the 
same  stuff.  They  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  many  of  them 
are  very  near  right — I  believe  absolutely  you  are  going  to  order  a 
different  paint  for  the  second  coat  than  the  first,  and  a  dmerent  paint 
for  the  thurd  than  for  the  second. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  get  from  your  answer  substantiall^r  this.  You 
think  so  far  as  ready  paints  are  concerned  that  an  investigation 
would  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  standardize  those 
various  paints  for  vanous  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Sabin.  They  would  be  able  to  say  what  kind  of  a  composition 
paint  should  be  used  in  a  particular  place.  Different  kinds  of  places 
will  use  different  kinds  of  paint. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  standardized  for  different  localities  ? 

Mr.  Sabin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  A  paint  that  will  exist  on  a  sea  coast  will  be  one 
thing,  and  in  a  mountainous  country  another  ? 

Mr.  Sabin.  Yes,  sir;  it  would.  It  would  differ  as  to  whether  it  was 
pitchy  or  nonpitchy  wood,  a  whole  lot. 

Mr.  Lee.  To  what  extent  is  ochre  used  in  paint  ? 

Mr.  Sabin.  Not  very  much.  It  used  to  be  used  as  a  priming  coat, 
but  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  used  very  much.  Tnere  is 
not  very  much  market  for  ochre  now. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  a  great  deal  shipped  from  my  coimtry;  that  is 
the  reason  I  asked. 

Mr.  Sabin.  Yes;  they  use  it  for  color  and  a  filler,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it  used,  but  not  so  much  as  there  was  25  or  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  used  to  use  it  in  priming? 

Mr.  Sabin.  Yes;  it  tends  to  peel.  It  could  be  used  as  a  filler  in 
linoleum,  and  that  kind  of.thmg,  and  maybe  the  total  aggr^ate 
amount  might  run  you  up  In  tonnage. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  had  an  idea  the  mixea-paint  people  used  it. 

Mr.  Mtees.  Some  department  specifications  call  for  ochre. 

I  went  from  one  pamt  manufacturer  to  another,  and  I  went  to 
people  that  build  that  different  kinds  of  stuff,  and  none  of  them  know. 
Some  of  them  have  opinions,  but  you  can  pierce  the  opinion  of  any- 
one you  talk  to  if  you  have  studied  the  question,  because  none  have 
attacked  the  subject  from  the  standpomt  of  protecting  the  stuff 
imdemeath.  They  are  interested  in  selling  the  ^oods,  and  the  longer 
they  last  the  better.  They  have  never  considered  the  fact  that 
moisture  goes  through  three  or  four  coats  of  paint.  The  experiments 
show  that  we  can  get  five  or  six  times  as  much  resistance  to  the 
moisture  with  a  very  Uttle  change.  It  is  an  essential  thing,  and  that 
is  the  fundamental  thing. 

I  think  Dr.  Howe  can  substantiate  that.  That  is  the  thing  we  are 
interested  in.    Everything  will  build  up  from  that. 

I  am  in  the  automobile  business,  a  consulting  engineer,  and  a  few 
years  ago  we  had  180  different  kinds  of  steel;  everything  called  for  a 
different  kind  of  steel.     We  have  boiled  it  down  to  twenty-odd  now. 
Here  you  have  580  kinds  of  paint,  and  you  do  not  even  know  that  * 
the  paint  you  are  using  is  the  best. 
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STATEMENT  OF  H.  E.  HOWE,  NATIONAL  RESEAECH 

COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Howe.  This  project  came  to  our  notice  simply  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  smtable  project  for  scientific  research,  and  I  am 
speaking  in  regard  to  the  problem.,  and  not  on  the  appropriation. 

We  Imow  something  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  regarding 
the  testing  of  protective  coatings,  and  I  became  interested  in  me  fact 
as  well  as  Mr.  Flem,  that  most  of  the  tests  have  been  enmieering  tests, 
and  not  on  the  fmidamentals  that  miderlie  what  actuafly  takes  place. 
People  have  appUed  the  same  kinds  of  coatings  without  any  r^ard 
to  tne  imderlvmg  material.  There  have  been  a  great  many  engineer- 
ing tests  of  tnat  type  put  on  by  various- technical  societies  and  paint 
manufacturers,  where  bits  of  iron,  wood,  and  glass  have  been  used 
under  various  conditions,  and  records  kept  and  discussions  made 
from  the  appearance.  Oftentimes  I  have  noticed  that  glass  has  been 
used,  indicating  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  film.  It  is  very  seldom  that  glass  is  painted,  universally,  as  it 
is  not  a  paint  material.  There  are  many  people  in  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  who  know  about  paint,  and  men  Uke  Ihr.  Sabin. 
There  has  been  no  coordination  of  tneir  c^orts.  We  believe  a  great 
many  people  will  be  interested  in  this,  and  we  beUeve  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  is  essential. 

Our  division  of  engineering  and  my  own  division  of  research 
extension  have  interviewed  many  people  who  ought  to  be  interested. 
We  have  looked  into  what  has  oeen  aone  in  the  way  of  testing,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  worthy,  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and 
will  leave  certain  fundamental  principles,  the  change  in  dimension 
of  materifds  we  seek  to  protect.  It  will  .enable  us  to  build  up  from 
that.     We  are  speaking  now  of  wood. 

It  is  important  in  some  structures  to  know  how  to  protect  iron,  and 
that  sort  of  thing — ^work  that  has  been  done  by  engineering  societies 
and  paint  manmacturers — but  no  one  has  yet  done  the  real  funda- 
mental research  work,  and  we  are  interested  in  that  phase  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  spending  any  money  on  this  now  ? 

Mr.  Howe.  Not  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAELILE  P.   WINSLOW,  DIBECTOB,  FOBEST 

PBODXJCTS  LABOBATOBT. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  During,  the  war  emei^ency  the  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department  were  interested  in  this  from  the  stand- 
point of  airplane  propellers,  and  they  put  up  some  money  for  us  so 
that  we  could  make  airplane  propellers  so  that  they  would  not 
twist  and  warp  after  they  were  made.  They  had  great  diflSculty 
from  that  standpoint.  An  airplane  propeller  must  keep  its  outline, 
and  it  is  a  problem  of  the  conditioning  of  the  wood  and  sealing  it  with 
something  m  order  to  get  it  in  service.  We  did  work  along  mat  line, 
and  developed  a  coatmg  suitable  for  that  purpose  by  putting  an 
aluminum  leaf  over  the  propeller  and  sealing  it  all  with  snellac,  and 
as  long  as  it  did  not  become  abraised  it  was  a  good  coat. 
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We  are  spending  $3,000  or  $4,000,  also  furnished  by  the  Navy  Air 
Service,  to  continue  work  on  modifications  of  that  coating,  to  try  to 
make  it  more  permanent,  so  when  the  propeller  is  put  in  service  this 
stuff  will  not  knock  off  as  rapidly  as  it  does  imder  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  quite  expensive  ? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Not  expensive  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
propeller.  If  a  propeller  is  costing  you  $75  or  $100,  and  you  spend 
$2  or  $3  to  get  mis  on,  it  is  well  worth  it  from  that  standpoint. 

We  have  made  more  or  less  complete  surveys  of  the  value  of  var- 
nishes and  paints  on  the  markets,  where  you  coat  specimens  with 
them  and  subject  them  to  the  soaking  test.  We  have  not  found 
anything  that  is  waterproof.  Nothing  is  waterproof.  Some  of  them 
are  more  water  resistant  than  others.  We  have  not  found  anything 
to  put  on  wood  that  will  keep  the  water  out  on  inmiersing  the  wood. 

We  are  spending  no  Department  of  Agriculture  money  on  that, 
and  we  have  not  at  any  time. 

The  question  of  paints  is  a  new  field  for  us.  We  never  felt  that 
with  existing  fimds,  and  with  the  other  lines  of  work  that  we  had 
tinder  way  we  would  be  justified  in  getting  into  another  field  such 
as  that  without  provision  being  made  for  it. 

Mr.  Myers  andMr.  Sabin  took  it  up  with  us  several  months  ago,  and 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  us,  m  urging  upon  us,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  get  into  it  as  soon  as  we  couui. 

Mr.  Anperson.  This  would  develop  into  quite  a  large  research 
item? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  It  well  might,  before  you  get  through  with  it. 
Personally  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  abfe  to  receive  financial 
a^pistance  from  other  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Research 
CoimcU,  or  institutions  of  that  sort,  that  are  alUed  with  it,  like  the 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Engineering  Foimdation;  but  my  own 
experience  of  getting  cooperative  fimds  is  that  you  nearily  always 
have  to  have  something,  new  on  that  subject,  so  you  can  show  them 
something  as  a  lead,  and  that  will  be  followed  up,  and  it  is  pretty  . 
difficult  with  many  of  them  to  get  them  to  make  tne  start  on  it. 


Friday,  Febbuary  3,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  W.  0.  CAMPBELL,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF 
THE  BXTBEAXJ  OF  CHEMISTBT;  DB.  £.  D.  BALL,  DIBECTOB 
OF  SCIENTIFIC  WOBK  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBI- 
CTTLTUBE;  DB.  F.  P.  VEITCH,  CHEMIST  IN  CHABOE  OF 
LEATHEB  AND  PAPEB  LABOBATOBT;  AND  MB.  D.  J.  PBICE, 
ENOINEEB  IN  CHABOE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  WOBK. 

REDUCTION  IN  NUMBEB  OF  EMPLOYEES — ^INOBEASES  IN  SALABIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  item  for  salaries  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
appears  on  page  118  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  have  been  some  individual  changes  in  this 
item,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  an  increase  of  $2,500  in  the  salary  of 
the  chief  .of  the  bureau,  from  $5,000  to  $7,500;  and  there  are  16  new 
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? laces,  with  salaries  that  aggregate  S21 J80,  that  have  been  added, 
'hat  makes  a  total  increase  of  $24,280.  Thirtv-one  employees,  with 
salaries  totaling  $28,300,  have  been  dropped;  three  employees,  whose 
salaries  aggregate  $3,320,  have  been  transferred  to  tne  Division  of 
Publications,  and  a  mechanic  at  $1,800  has  been  transferred  from 
the  lump  sum  of  the  bureau  and  that  fund  correspondingly  reduced. 

Mr.  Andbrson.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  tabulation  of  the  places 
dropped,  the  places  addea,  and  the  places  transferred. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  might  say  in  con- 
nection with  this  that  the  change  is  one  that  has  been  dictated  by 
our  own  judgment  of  what  would  be  the  best  administrative  arrange- 
ment to  make.  There  is  one  position  in  there  that  calls  for  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  lieu  of  a  chief  clerk,  and  that  has  been  done 
because  under  the  arrangement  that  we  have  in  mind  the  chief  clerk 
will  not  function  as  such.  We  have  attempted  to  arrange  the  clerical 
work  in  groups,  which  we  believe  would  be  for  the  promotion  of 
businessliKe  efficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  been  able  to 
effect  economies  in  cloing  that.  We  will  furnish  you  a  tabulation 
covering  the  places  dropped,  added,  and  transferred. 

The  statement  follows: 

Summary  of  changes  in  statutory  roll  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 

Dropped: 

1  chief  clerk $2, 500 

13  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 15,600 

1  laborer 720 

5  laborers,  at  $600  each 3, 000 

1  mechanic. 960 

2  messengers 1, 680 

4  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 1, 920 

4  laborers,  at  $480  each 1,920 

31  Total $28,800 

Add  in  lieu  of  places  drojjped: 

1  administrative  assistant 2, 500 

1  executive  clerk 2, 000 

12  clerks,  at  $1,300  each 15,600 

2  laboratory  helpers,  at  $840  each 1, 680 

16  Total 21,780 

Reduction , 6,520 

Add  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  color  investigations,  which  has  been 
correspondingly  reduced,  1  mechanic 1, 800 

Net  reduction  of  statutory  roll 4, 720 

A  reorganization  of  the  statutory  roll  is  submitted,  31  positions  with  salaries  amount- 
ing to  $28,300  are  annulled  and  m  lieu  thereof  16  positions  with  sidaries  amounting 
to  $21,780  are  submitted,  making  a  reduction  of  $6,520.  One  position  of  mechanic 
at  $1,800  is  transferred  from  the  lump  fund  with  a  corresponoiE^  decrease  in  that 
fund.  These  changes  will  enable  the  bureau  to  conduct  its  worK  more  efficiently 
by  slightly  increasing  the  salaries  of  a  few  positions  and  more  economically  by  reduc* 
ing  the  total  expenditure  for  statutory  salaries. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  Have  you  any  vacancies  on  your  statutory  roU 
now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  may  be  a  few,  but  the  changes  we  are  con- 
templating in  this  way  do  not  call  for  the  creation  of  these  places  by 
taking  advantage  solely  of  statutory  positions  that  are  now  vacant. 
We  believo  that  we  can  effect  this  arrangement  here,  which  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  total  clerical  force,  by  such  vacancies  as  normally 
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will  occur  between  now  and  the  time  when  this  appropriation  bill  will 
go  into  effect — that  is,  if  the  changes  are  approved.  We  are  not 
seddng  merely  to  trade  unused  vacancies  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  number  ol  higher  salaried  positions,  because  such  vacancies  as  do 
exist  now  are  normal  to  any  particular  period,  but  we  expect  to  effect 
the  reduction  in  the  main  by  not  filling  vacancies  that  occur  before 
this  bill  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  work  is  performed  by  the  laboratory  helpers 
at  *$780  and  $720  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are  dishwashers.  They  do  a  great  many 
things  required  to  be  done  in  a  laboratory,  such  as  cleaning,  washing 
dishes,  getting  supplies,  arranging  for  storing  materials  in  the  labora- 
torjr,  such  as  re-agents  and  the  like.  They  do  work  of  that  kind 
wbch  otherwise  would  take  up  the  time  of  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  net  effect  of  this  reorganization, 
considering  the  character  of  the  positions  alone  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  our  judgment,  the  effect  of  it  will  be  in  the 
promotion  of  efficiency  in  worE.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  handling  the 
volume  of  clerical  work  to  be  done  under  a  new  plan,  which  is  more 
compact  and  more  direct  for  the  purpose  required.  The  clerical  work 
of  tne  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  pretty  varied.  In  addition  to  the 
clerical  work  due  to  laboratory  and  scientific  operations,  and  the 
correspondence  developed  from  that  source,  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  clerical  work  incident  to  the  preparation  and  development 
of  prosecutions  imder.the  food  and  drugs  act.  The  net  reduction 
under  these  proposed  changes  here  amounts  to  $6,520.  That  will  be 
the  net  economy  effected  by  this  modification. 

Mr.  Andebson.  That  includes  all  the  changes  in  clerks,  laboratory 
helpers,  laborers,  etc.? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  The  addition  of  an  administrative 
assistant  here  represents  merely  a  change  in  title.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  a  change  of  title  from  chief  clerk  to  administrative  assistant, 
because  that  is  more  accurately  descriptive  of  his  duties  than  the 
title  of  chief  clerk. 

mVESTIQATTONS  OP  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTBY  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item,  following  the  general  language,  is 
on  page  120,  for  conducting  the  investigations  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  May  15,  1862,  relating  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture,  etc. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  fimd  which  supports  all  of  our  general 
a^cultural  chemical  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  appro- 
priated for  under  the  specific  items  which  follow.  This  wort  is 
carried  on  in  some  instances  by  laboratories  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  work  provided  for  under  tnis  item,  and  in  other  instances  only 
by  a  portion' of  a  laboratory,  perhaps  by  only  one  chemist  in  it,  or, 
again,  perhaps,  by  offly  part  of  the  time  of  a  chemist,  our  purpose 
being  to  so  coordinate  the  work  of  the  laboratories  that  these  investi- 
gations may  be  kept  up  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  essentially  fimdamental  research  work  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  regulatory  work  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Cam^ell.  No,  sir;  this  is  not  regulatory  work  in  anyjwayjat 
all.  We  are  askinj^  an  increase  of  $5,000  in  this  item.  Let  me  tell 
you  just  briefly  of  some  of  the  work  that  is  carried  onlnow,  and 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do  with  the  $5,000  additional. 

MANUFACTURE   OF  SUGAR. 

The  carbohydrate  or  sugar  laboratory  is  supported  by  this  fund, 
and  the  work  that  they  are  now  giving  attention  to  under  this  fimd 
is  directed  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
found  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  the  beet  sugar  industry  it 
has  been  foimd  that  where  the  beets  have  become  damaged  by 
frost  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  ^eld  of  sugar  from  them  that  can 
be  gotten  from  beets  that  are  uninjured.  That  goes  directly  to  a 
fimdamental  agricultural  condition.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the 
failure  to  effect  by  crystallization  a  proper  yield  of  the  sugar  there 
is  due  to  a  condition  which  has  been  Drought  about  through  the 
damage  to  the  beets.  This  means  the  loss  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  in  a  year.  It  is  recognized  by  the  industry,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  that  if  they  could  realize  on  the  wastage  that  now 
takes  place  through  their  inability  to  ^et  a  proper  yield,  particularly 
from  Deets  of  this  kind,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  economy 
effected  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer,  too, 
in  the  price  of  sugar.  Therefore,  we  have  devoted  a  part  of  the 
time  of  our  carbohydrate  laboratory  to  this  work,  which  is  supported 
by  this  fund.  Very  definite  progress,  by  the  way,  is  being  made 
in  it.  We  can  not  definitely  say  that  we  have  effected  a  cure,  but 
there  have  been  tests  and  observations  made  in  coimection  with 
sugar  manufacturing  plants  which  give  promise,  at  least,  of  deter- 
mining a  line  of  attack  that  bids  fair  to  correct  that  trouble  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  industry  generally,  r^ht  from 
the  time  the  beets  are  put  out,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  which  is  interested  in  the  cultural  proposition  or  the 
growth  of  beets,  the  storage  of  beets,  the  manner  of  handling  them, 
and  finally  with  the  sugar  plant  itself. 

PROTBIN  INVESTIOATION. 

Another  item  that  is  paid  for  out  of  this  fund  is  the  protein  investi- 
gation laboratory,  that  is  supported  wholly  out  of  tnis  fund.  The 
protein  laboratory  has  been  investigating  the  protein  content  of  food 

()roduct8,  particularly  of  such  products  as  velvet  beans,  com,  and  the 
ike.  For  a  long  time  it  has  neen  recognized  that  the  properties  or 
ingredients  that  indicated  the  value  of  a  feed  product,  for  instance, 
would  be  such  as  proteins  and  fats,  and  that  is  reflected  in  the  require- 
ment of  the  regulatory  laws  of  the  various  StafSes  that  the  percent- 
age of  protein  and  fats  in  feed  products  put  upon  the  market  be 
declarea.     Up  until  recetly  it  has  been  beheved  tnat  the  quantity  of 

f^rotein  indicated  the  value  of  the  feed  product,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
act,  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  laboratory  has  indicated  that 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  proteins  themselves,  and  that  the  protein 
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in  one  product  does  not  give  the  same^  result  in  supporting  life,  repro- 
<luction,  and  the  Uke,  that  proteins  in  other  products  wiu  give. 

Therefore  this  protein  laboratory  has  made  studies  of  the  proteins 
of  vegetables,  ana  a  result  of  its  studies,  we  have  been  able  to  indicate 
wherein  there  exists  a  variation  in  the  proteins  of  certain  products, 
and  then,  by  knowing  the  character  of  the  proteins  in  other  products, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  types  of  feeds  that  may  be 
•employed,  so  that  the  farmer  may  know  the  real  value  of  what  ne  is 
feeding  to  his  stock.  The  farmer  would  know  the  real  food  value  of 
the  grain  that  he  was  feeding  to  his  stock.  That  has  been  the  purpose 
of  the  laboratory  on  that  subject,  and  there  have  been  several  publi- 
oations  issued,  the  value  of  which  have  been  testified  to  quite 
generally. 

FRUIT  AND  YEOETAB^iS. 

Another  laboratory  that  has  been  supported  entireljr  by  this  fimd 
has  been  our  fruit  and  vegetable  laboratory,  which  now  is  stationed  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  beca^use  we  have  been  studying  for  a  time  some 
plan  by  which  proper  .utilization  could  be  made  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  cirtus  frjiut  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  At  the  time 
this  work  was  taken  up  there  was  really  no  attempt  made  to  utilize 
that  waste  material  or  such  attempt  as  was  made  was  made  in  a 
small  way  by  usingit  for  preserves,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  citric  acid 
was  being  made.  The  last  reports  on  that  work  show  that  as  a  result 
of  the  effort  of  that  laboratory  there  has  been  something  like  1,500,000 

{rounds  of  citric  acid  put  out  and  something  like  50,000  pounds  of 
emon  oil  made  and  500,000  pounds  of  citrate  of  lime,  as  well  as  a 
great  quantity  of  orange  marmalade.     The  reports  show  that  there 
are  several  very  thriving  industries  in  southern  CaUfomia  based  upon 
the  utilization  of  this  material  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
absolutely  lost. 

One  of  the  other  pieces  of  work  conducted  at  that  laboratory  has 
been  the  study  from  the  chemical  standpoint  of  the  maturity  of 
cantaloupes.  One  of  the  ^eatest  diiRcuities  that  the  cantaloupe 
growers  have  had  to  contend  with  was  the  matter  of  determining  just 
when  to  pull  their  cantaloupes  in  order  to  put  them  on  the  market 
not  too  green  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  to  suffer  the  loss  that 
they  would  sustain  bv  waiting  until  they  were  too  mature.  That 
Dirork  has  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  industry  and  with 
other  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  this  fruit  when 
it  would  be  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  put  it  on  the  market. 

LEATHER  AND  PAPER.' 

Then  there  is  the  work  done  in  the  leather  and  paper  Jaboratory 
in  the  study  of  leather  conditions,  including  the  matter  of  tanning, 
and  the  study  of  the  methods  employed  by  ^rmers  in  skinning  hides, 
and  the  condition  in  which  they  come  upon  the  market.  A  Bulletin 
has  been  issued  upon  that  subject  by  tne  department,  and  because 
of  the  excessive  demand  made  for  it  a  reprint  has  been  necessary. 
That  work  is  important  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer  in  the  pres- 
ervation, preparation,  and  marketing  of  hides. 
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As  occasion  would  permit,  bepause  the  fund,  as  you  must  recognize, 
has  not  been  a  large  one.  We  have  had  to  assign  a  part  of  the  time 
of  these  chemists  to  various  questions  as  they  arise  from  time  to 
time.  For  instance,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  when  the  importa- 
tion of  potato  flour  was  shut  t)fF  altogether,  a  small  amoimt  was  spent 
hy  one  of  our  men  in  studying  the  Question  of  potato-flour  produc- 
tion with  a  view  to  developmg  the  industry  in  this  country. 

USE   OF  CORNCOBS. 

There  is  another  special  item  in  this  comiection,  and  that  is  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  an  effort  to  determine  some  way  by  which 
corncobs  could  be  advantageously  used.  There  is  now  under  way 
the  construction  of  a  fac^ry  for  the  utilization  of  corncobs.  The 
principal  chemical  that  isrecovered  from  corncobs  is  furfural,  which 
IS  used  in  the  manufacture  of  insulating  material  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  phonograph  records  and  the  Tike.  Bakelite  has  been  used 
for  that  purpose  almost  exclusively.  Corncobs  furnish  a  source  from 
which  furfural  can  be  produced  at  a  small  percentage  of  the  present 
cost  of  producing  it  now. 

I  think  th^se  are  .the  principal  projects  of  work  that  have  been 
carried  on  under  this  fund. 

MANUFACTURING   GAS   FOR   HEAT,    LIGHT,    ETC.,    FROM   STRAW. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  had  a  little  item  here  under  this  general 
-appropriation  for  investigating  the  possibility  of  making  straw  gas. 
Apparently  that  is  to  be  cut  out.  Did  you  make  any  progress  in 
those  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  suspended  altogether, 
and  certain  progress  has  been  made.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Price,  who  has 
had  that  work  imder  his  immediate  direction,  to  speak  on  that. 

.Mr.  Price.  The  work  on  straw  gas  has  been  limited  somewhat  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  funds  during  the  presentyear,  and  the  bureau 
is  spending  only  about  $600  on  the  work.  We  have  at  Arlington 
some  plants  installed  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  gas  for 
heating  and  lighting  purposes  by  the  destructive  distillation  oistraw, 
by  placing  the  straw  in  a  retort.  We  have  not  been  able  to  go  far 
enough  to  make  it  from  any  other  products,  but  we  feel  that  the  same 
kind  of  gas,  which  is  simply  illuminating  gas,  hydrocarbon  or  carbon 
monoxide,  can  be  produced  from  any  set  of  this  material.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  the  gas,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  we  were  able  to  drive  an  automobile  about  15  miles 
with  a  gas  bag  on  top  of  the  machine,  the  bag  containing  about  300 
cubic  feet.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  not  made  any  progress 
in  so  far  as  compression  tests  are  concerned.  We  entered  upon  this 
work  primarily  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  straw  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  after  threshing  it,  feeling  that  if  we  could  develop  a  unit 
that  could  be  operated  on  the  farm,  it  might  enable  those  farmers  to 
make  their  own  gas  instead  of  depending  upon  some  other  fuel  supply. 

FOR   INVESTIGATION   OF  VALUE   OF  GASINA  OR  YOUPON   AS  TEA. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  increase  of  $5,000  that  we  are  asking  is  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  to  determine  the  value  of  casina  or  youpon, 
which  is  a  plant  growing  in  the  South  Atlantic  section,  for  tea.    Tbs 
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plant  has  caffein  properties  that  are  comparable  to  those  of  tea.  The 
little  work  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  at  no  expense  at  all,  simply 
b^  getting  the  owners  of  land  in  that  section  where  casina  has  grown 
without  cultivation,  and  where  it  is  used  in  some  places  as  a  hedge,  in 
the  nature  of  a  windbreak,  to  supply  us  with  quantities  of  the  plant, 
has  indicated  that  a  very  satisfactory  beverage  can  be  made  from  it. 
It  happens* that  the  chief  tea  examiner  in  the  bureau,  who  was  for- 
merly with  the  Treasury  Department,  had,  before  he  came  to  the 
bureau,  studied  in  Asia  every  phase  of  tea  production,  is  perhaps 
better  (jualified  than  anybody  else  in  this  coimtry  to  experiment  in 
the  utihzation  of  this  material  so  as  to  manufacture  from  it  a  satis- 
factory beverage.  Five  thousand  dollars  would  not  be  at  all  adequate 
for  carrying  on  this  investigation  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able*  to  effect  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  biggest  growths  in  South  Carolina  that  he  will  make  available  to 
us  sucn  material  as  we  need  and  give  us  sheds  under  which  we  can 
i^ork  at  the  time  such  work  is  required.  We  have  also  determined 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  second-hand  machinery  at  only  a 
nominal  cost  if  not  without  charge  entirely,  and  we  believe  that  by 
having  an  additional  $5,000  the  work  that  should  be  done  can  be  done 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  to  develop  a  tea  industry 
in  this  country  in  so  far  as  the  utiUzation  of  casina  for  that  purpose  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  use  the  berry  or  the  leaf? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  use  the  leaves  and  also  the  entire  plant,  Mr. 
Mitchell  told  me;  he  said  it  was  possible  to  use  the  twigs  and  it 
possesses  an  advantage  in,that  way  over  the  development  in  Asia 
oecause  there  they  use  ony  the  leaves.  We  believe  it  is  possible  to 
use  the  small  branches  themselves,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  not 
make  stripping  necessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  it  be  grown  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  imagine  so.  It  grows,  apparently,  in  spite  of 
any  effort  to  keep  it  from  growing.  I  imagine  it  can  be  grown  in  any 
quantity,  and  the  place  >raere  this  work  is  to  be  done  that  we  have 
in  mind  is  on  a  farm  in  South  Carolina,  where  there  is  a  tremendously 
big  hedge,  which  will  serve  every  purpose, 

Mr.  Buchanan.  A  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  it  in  my  coimtry. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  has  grown  up  in  a  cluster  of  trees,  which  will 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  get  all  we  want  without  going  any  distance  to 
get  it,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  nearest  place  we  can  work,  so  as 
not  to  be  far  out  of  Washington,  and  thus  reduce  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  stuff  palatable  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  makes  a  very  delightful  beverage.  I  have  drunk 
some  of  it,  Mr.  Mitchell  made  some  of  the  tea  at  the  office  and  dis- 
tributed it  through  the  bureau  just  for  experimental  purposes.  It  is 
a  very  delightful  beverage.  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  care  for 
it  to  the  extent  that  I  would  a  cup  of  tea;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  at  the  disadvantage  of  just  trying  it  in  a 
crude  way,  and  we  do  not  know  what  wUl  be  the  result  if  he  is  able 
to  manufacture  it  under  conditions  that  would  be  comparable  with 
those  under  which  imported  tea  is  manufactured. 
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I  may  say  for  this  whole  item  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  represents  a 
rather  modest  .total  for  all  of  the  agricultural  investigational  work 
of  a  chemical  character  that  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  department. 
We  have  employed  economy  in  every  possible  way  to  make  me  money 
go  to  the  farthest  extent,  but  should  an  occasion  arise  right  now  that 
would  make  it  imperative  to  consider  some  question  of  an  agricul- 
tural sort,  where  chemistry  was  one  of  the  means  for  determining  a 
proper  and  intelligent  solution  of  that  question,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  the  expense  that  would  be  involved  in  doin^  it.  I 
am  merely  mentioning  this  fact  to  show  you  that  $70,000  or  $75,000. 
if  that  is  appropriated,  which  will  make  possible  the  carrying  on  of 
this  tea  work,  is,  after  all,  a  rather  modest  sum  of  money  for  the 
things  we  are  attempting  to  do  under  it. 

CX)LLABORATION   WITH   OTHER  GOVERNMENTAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  take  up 
the  next  item.  • 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  next  item  is  for  collaboration  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government  desiring  chemical  investigations.  That 
money  has  been  spent  in  cooperation  with  the  War  and^avy  Depart- 
ments and  also  in  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  continually  receiving  requests  from  other 
departments  for  the  making  of  chemical  analyses  of  products  they 
have  to  consider.  The  supplies  purchased  by  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  are  obtained  on  specifications  that  are  adopted. 
The  bureau  is  consulted  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  those 
specifications  and  is  called  upon  in  a  very  great  measure  to  make 
examinations  of  samples  of  the  food  products  at  the  time  the  ship- 
ments are  submitted  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  com- 
ply with  these  specifications.  The  bureau  also  cooperates  with  the 
Post  Office  Depafrtment  in  the  handling  of  thepostal  fraud  order  laws 
in  so  far  as  those  relate  to  drug  products.  They  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  prevention  oi  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  adver- 
tisement and  sale  ox  nostrums  by  the  issuance  of  fraud  orders,  but 
in  every  instance  it  has  been  necessary  to  determine  the  composition 
of  a  product  and  whether  or  not  it  was  capable  of  producing  the 
results  indicated  on  the  label  or  by  representations  that  had  been 
made  through  the  mails.  We  have  made  the  analyses  of  such  drug 
products.  For  that  work  it  has  taken  every  cent  of  the  fund  and 
sometimes  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  question  always  arises  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  as  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  work 
which  is  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemifetry  and  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards.   I  wonder  whether  you  can  state  briefly  just  where  that  line  is. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  taken  this  position, 
that  the  field  in  which  it  should  work,  in  addition  to  that  involved  in 
the  enforcement  of  regulatory  laws  assigned  to  it,  is  that  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  does  not 
relate  and  should  not  relate  essentially  to  agricultural  operations. 
Agricultural  chemistry  concerns  itself,  for  instance,  with  the  growth 
of  a  proper  type  of  sugar  cane  on  a  suitable  type  of  land,  the  par- 
ticular grade  of  cane  that  should  be  grown  in  certain  sections  for  the 
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puri>ose  of  enabling  a  fanner  to  get  a  maximum  yield,  making  it 
possible  to  plant  intelligently  and  get  the  greatest  return  out  of  this 
crop. 

Agricultural  chemistry,  however,  is  not  limited  to  just  cultural 
operations,  but  extends  to  a  study  of  those  technological  processes 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  raw  material.    For  in- 
stance, in  sugar  manufacture  if  diemistnr  can  be  employed  in  the 
determination  of  better  technological  methods  for  the  utilization  of 
farm  products  it  redounds  undoubtedly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer  and  to  the  consumer  alike,  and  it  is  our  judgment  that  agri- 
cultural  chemistry  should  carry  through  the  entire  field  from  the 
cultural  stage  up  to  and  through  the  completion  of  the  technolo^cal 
work  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  finisned  products  from  agricul- 
tural raw  materials,  and. that  that  is  properly  the  sphere  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  its 
various  bureaus  the  equipment  to  study  properly  agricultural  ques- 
tions in  all  of  their  phases.    If  the  solution  of  some  manufacturing 
problem  involves  a  study  of  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
raw  material,  this  can  not  be  undertaken  by  any  organization  outside 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  without  duplicating  work  already 
done  or  establishments  already  in  existence.    There  nave  been  some 
conflicts  between  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry in  this  matter.    Certainly  it  is  our  desire  to  prevent  and  to 
avoid  that  type  of  duplication  in  work  which  will  result  from  such 
overlapping  operations  as  might  take  place  by  some  other  govern- 
mental  institution  entering  a   field  which  is  agricultural   in  its 
character  and  which  has  been  preempted,  in  so  far  as  the  money  avail- 
able would  permit,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Does  that 
make  it  plain,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  just  wanted  to  get  something  in  the  record  on 
the  subject. 

Dr.  Ball.  To  supplement  what  Mr.  Campbell  has  said,  we  submit 
that  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  extends  to  those 
processes  of  manufacturing  agricultural  products  where  the  problem 
involved  traces  back  to  the  agricultural  end.  For  example,  take  the 
manufacture  of  su^r.  The  problems  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
are  all  problems  arising  through  the  different  kinds  of  soil  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  handling  the  sugar  beet.  The  problem  in  one 
region  may  not  exist  at  all  in  another  region  where  they  use  a  differ- 
ent method  of  cultivation  or  have  a  different  type  of  soil.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  regions  they  can  not  manufacture  beets  into  sugar 
because  there  is  something  that  has  been  taken  up  by  the  beets,  and 
thus  the  problem  is  traced  right  back  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Wasox.  Why  should  not  the  line  of  demarcation  be  substan- 
tially this :  The  growing  of  the  sugar  beet,  the  adaptability  of  the 
soil,  and  the  condition  of  the  beet  until  it  becomes  a  finished  product 
are  purely  agricultural  problems,  but  when  the  beet  is  grown,  has 
ripened,  and  is  ready  for  the  market  it  becomes  an  article  of  com- 
merce. When  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar,  or  for 
other  purposes,  it  becomes  at  that  point  an  article  of  commerce 
rather  than  a  product  of  the  farmer,  because  he  has  parted  with  it. 

Dr.  Ball.  He  may  have  parted  with  it,  but  it  is  still  a  problem  of 
agriculture  if  there  are  problems  to  be  solved  before  it  is  possible 
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to  develop  the  industry.  For  instance,  two-thirds  of  our  utilization 
work  is  carried  on  because  without  this  work  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  agricultural  work.  If  you  can  not  make  sugar  out  of  the 
sugar  beet  you  are  blocked  from  the  development  of  the  sugar-be^t 
industry,  so  that  its  utilization  is  just  as  much  a  problem  of  agri- 
culture, just  the  same  as  marketing  is  an  agricultural  jjroblem. 
When  a  farmer  raises  a  bushel  of  wheat  his  problem  has  only  be- 
gun, because  he  must  see  that  there  is  a  system  of  marketing  his 
wheat  that  will  yield  him  a  return  from  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  a  matter 
like  the  technological  questions  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
are  not  divorced  at  all  from  the  primary  agricultural  and  cultural 
phases.  There  the  difficulties  are  immediately  traceable  to  the  de- 
velopment, growth,  and  handling  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  you  can  not 
intelligently  study  the  difficulties  at  the  factory  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  without  going  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  this  thing, 
which  is  agriculture.  The  studv  of  these  problems  by  any  agency 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wilJ  mean  necessarily  a 
duplication  of  the  fundamental  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Wason.  By  way  of  illustration,  a  part  of  the  province  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  is  to  enlarge  and  foster  the  growing  of 
cotton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  follow  that  cotton  through  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  my  State  and  see  how  they  operate? 

Mr.  Campbell.  AVe  have  not  done  that  in  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  is  concerned,  because  there  are  no  chemical  problems  in- 
volved of  which  we  are  aware. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  would  not  consider  any  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  as  a  part  of  our  province  which  did  not  involve  some  de- 
fects produced  by  some  cultural  system  or  some  soil  condition ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  large  area  in  Texas  was  producing  cotton 
which,  on  account  of  some  soil  conditions,  contains  fiber  that  was  of 
less  strength  than  in  some  other  regions,  we  might  wish  to  go  into 
the  problem  of  testing  that  fiber  in  order  to  find  out  where  the  soil 
areas  were,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  a  correction  of  that  condition 
we  would  be  absolutely  compelled  to  go  far  into  that  field. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  not  the  very  thing  you  speak  of  an  everyday  oc- 
currence in  the  life  of  a  manuiacturer  of  cotton? 

Dr.  Ball.  But  if  it  is. traced  back  to  an  agricultural  problem  it 
will  never  be  solved  until  it  is  tied 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Your  fundamental  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  soil  is  suitable  to  produce  cotton. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir ;  or  how  to  change  that  soil. 

Mr.  Magee.  Whether  there  ar^  some  substances  lacking  that  should 
be  in  the  soil  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  or  something  there  that  should  be  removed  or 
counteracted.  If  you  bar  us  from  the  problem  of  testing  the  textile 
strength  of  that  cotton,  or  whatever  it  lacks,  you  bar  us  from  the 
possibility  of  solving  that  problem. 

Mr-  Magee.  That  examination  would  be  incidental  to  your  de- 
termination of  what  properties  should  be  in  the  soil  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  acceptable  cotton. 
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Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  and  if  we  po  into  a  sugar  factory  and  find  they 
can  not  crystallize  their  sugar  because  there  is  some  substance  in  it,, 
we  can  not  go  back  and  solve  the  matter  agriculturally  unless  we  find 
out  what  that  substance  is  or  what  substance  is  lackinor  in  the  soiL 

Mr.  Magee.  It  all  pivots  ai'ound  your  determination  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soil. 

Dr.  Ball,  Xo;  take  another  case  that  comes  right  in  this  bill,  and 
which  we  will  take  up  later.  The  people  of  the  South  manufacture 
cane  sirup,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  their  processes  are  crude 
they  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  market  for  it.  Sometimes  it 
sours,  sometimes  it  is  too  watery,  sometimes  it  is  too  thick  and  it 
crystallizes. 

^Ir.  Bi'CHANAN.  It  sours  unless  you  put  something  in  to  prevent 
that. 

Dr.  Baix.  They  have  worked  out  a  process 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  I  have  made  many  barrels  myself. 

Dr.  Ball.  They  have  worked  out  a  process  to  correct  this.  Now, 
it  was  necessary  to  work  out  that  process  and  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency in  order  to  establish  an  agricultural  industry,  and  if  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  industry  we 
would  consider  it  out  of  our  field. 

FOR  investigation  OF  RAW   MATERIALS  FOR  COLORING,  ETC. 

AID   TO  DYE   INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  item,  we  will 
take  up  the  next  item  on  page  122,  for  investigation  and  experiment 
in  the  utilization,  for  coloring,  medicinal,  and  technical  purposes, 
of  raw  materials  grown  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  etc. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  to  support  the  so-called  color  labora.tory  for 
which  provision  was  made  during  the  period  of  the  war.  You  will 
recall  that  when  the  war  broke  out  intermediates  which  were  used 
bv  the  color  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  no  longer  available. 
I  p  until  that  time  the  color  factories  of  this  country  had  not  manu- 
factured their  own  intermediates;  they  had  depended  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  Germany  for  that  supply.  The  purpo«e  of  this  appro- 
priation originally,  then,  was  to  take  up,  in  cooperation  with  the 
factories  themselves,  methods  of  securing  those  intermediates  from 
the  crudes,  which  eventually  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  manufacture 
of  dyes.  With  reference  to  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  tiiat  field — and  I  believe  it  has  been  referred  to  heretofore — a 
method  was  devised  for  the  manufacture  of  phthalic  anhydride, 
which  frequently  was  not  available  at  any  price  at  all.  The  quota- 
tions ranged  at  different  times  to  *as  much  as  $7  a  pound.  That  is  a 
very  important  intermediate  in  the  manufacture  of  our  dyes.  An 
improved  method  over  that  employed  in  Germany  was  worked  out 
in  this  laboratory,  and  the  fact  is  that  right  now,  after  the  war  is 
over,  American  manufacturers  are  putting  that  product  in  competi- 
tion with  Germany  in  Switzerland  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  an 
export  traffic  in  it. 

Those  were  questions  that  related  primarily  to  tonnage  and  that 
was  essentially  the  thing  upon  which  we  felt  a  need  for  working  at 
that  time,  and  most  of  the  work  was  done  in  that  way.    You  will 
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notice  that  a  decrease  has  been  made  in  the  estimate,  and  we  have 
made  that  decrease  because  we  believe  that  the  best  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  laboratory,  and  the  equipment  we  have  at  the  Arlington  Farm, 
can  be  directed  not  so  much  for  the  determination  of  improvements 
from  the  standpoint  of  tonnage,  because  the  color  factories  in  this 
country  have  been  put  on  a  basis^ where  they  can  employ  a  corps  of 
chemists  of  their  own  to  study  those  things  more  intensively  than 
we  hope  to  do,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining  methods  by  which 
the  identification  of  colors  can  be  established.  One  of  the  troubles 
we  have  now  is  the  matter  of  distinguishing  accurately  one  color 
from  another,  the  matter  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  integrity 
of  a  particular  dye  is  what  it  should  be  or  whether  it  is  impure 
through  the  presence  of  other  dyes.  It  so  happens  that  these  color 
products  act  in  a  queer  way.  You  put  them  together  in  one  way  and 
you  will  get  one  result,  and  you  put  the  same  thing  together  in  an- 
other way  and  you  will  get  an  entirely  different  result. 

It  seems  that  there  has  been  a  prevalent  opinion  that  Germany 
possessed  very  great  and  profound  knowledge  about  the  fabrication 
of  dyes  that  nobody  else  knew,  but  chemists  nowadays  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  knowledge  as  they  possessed  was  not  the 
result  of  that  kind  of  study  which  involves  the  identification  of  the 
dyes  but  that  they  had  a  rule  of  procedure  by  which  they  got  certain 
results,  and  that  they  adhered  definitely  to  that  throughout.  There 
has  never  been  worked  out  and  published  anything  at  all  with  respect 
to  the  proper  analyses  of  dy^s  or  their  identification.  Our  laboratory 
is  undertaking  now  to  do  that  very  thing  and  make  it  possible  for  an 
accurate  determination  to  be  made  as  to  whether  you  are  getting  * 
dye  that  is  offered  under  a  definite  name  or  under  a  definite  represen- 
tation. In  addition  to  that,  we  are  also  going  into  a  study  of  fabrica- 
tion in  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  dyes  used  as  biological  stains.  Here- 
tofore, the  scientists  of  this  country  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
dyes  that  were  imported  from  Germany,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  satisfactory  dyes  for  that  purpose  that  can  be  had  are  rem- 
nants of  the  supplies  that  were  imported  into  this  country  before  the 
war.  Now,  the  large  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  not  partic- 
ularly interested  in  that  because  it  is  not  a  tonnage  proposition. 
There  was  one  firm  in  Germany  that  supplied  nearly  all  of  such  dyes 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Maghb.  Germany  had  a  monopoly  of  the  dye  industry  before 
the  war. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Without  doubt, 

Mr.  Mageb.  And  she  wants  it  back. 

Mr.  Leh.  She  has  a  monopoly  now  on  certain  colors,  has  she  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  dare  say  she  has',  but  we  are  in  a  position  now  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  almost  any  color  that  is  put  out  in  Ger- 
many, although  I  will  say  that  witfc  some  reservation. 

Mr.  MAOEa  Do  you  mean  fast  ^yes  ? 

Mr.  Campbell,  i  ou  are  getting  into  the  art  side  of  it,  Mr.  Magee, 
that  I  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Mageb.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  your  views  are  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  can  compete  with  Germany  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Campbell,  Well,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  we  can  at 
the  present  time.    I  do  not  think  we  can. 
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Mr.  Maoeb.  In  other  words,  we  must  take  care  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Gamvbsslu  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Maohh.  And  it  should  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  so.  The  principal  biological  dye  which 
had  been  used  throu^out  the  entire  world  before  the  period  of  the 
war  was  supplied  by  one  German  firm,  and  the  only  available  quanti- 
ties we  have  for  scientific  use  are  remnants  of  the  supplies  that  were 
imported  into  this  country  before  the  war.  Certam  concerns  in 
America  have  imdertaken  to  manufacture  it,  but  not  because  there 
ivill  be  extensive  profit  in  it,  as  it  is  not  a  tonna^  proposition ;  but 
those  dyes  have  not  been  satisfactory  at  all.  Our  idea  now  is  to  make 
possible  the  manufacture  of  dyes  for  every  purpose,  scientific  and 
technical,  in  this  country,  and  just  as  good  dyes  as  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  Germany.  So  our  work  is  not  so  much  on  the  tonnage  basis 
now  as  it  is  for  working  out  something  that  is  required  by  the  scien- 
tists of  the  country  and  determining  methods  by  which  we  can  iden- 
tify different  dyes  when  they  are  onered  for  sale.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  decrease  in  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Andersox.  Is  this  appropriation  devoted  entirely  to  this  color 
work  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

IKVlSmOATIOX  INTO  THE  METHODS  AND  MANUFACTTURB  OF  SIRUPS  AND 

SUGAR. 

Mr.  Andbrsok.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item  on  page  123,  for  the 
investi^tion  and  development  of  methods  for  the  manufacture  of 
table  sirup  and  sugars,  and  of  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
airups  by  the  utilization  of  new  agricultural  sources. 

SIRUP  FROM  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  proviso  appears  in  this  item : 

That  $12,500  of  said  amount  may  be  used  for  investljcation  and  experimenting 
in  production  of  simps,  sugar,  starcli,  dextrine,  and  other  commercial  products 
from  the  sweet  potato. 

Let  me  speak  to  that  point  first.  We  have,  as  the  result  of  the 
availability  of  that  fund,  actually  worked  out  methods  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  sweet  potato  sirup.  That  work  was  undertaken,  after 
first  being  studied  on  a  laboratory  scale,  on  a  factory  scale  in  Fitz- 
gerald, Gfa.,  last  year.  The  sirup  was  submitted  to  various  agencies 
for  comparison  and  testing,  to  determine  whether  the  finished  prod- 
uct was  what  it  should  be  in  order  to  make  it  a  commercial  possi- 
bility. Further  work  has  been  done  by  the  laboratary  and  we  be- 
lieve we  are  in  a  position  to  manufacture  a  sweet  potato  sirup  that 
will  be  an  improveiiient  over  the  product  that  was  turned  out  on  a 
factory  scale  last  year,  and.  our  men  are  now  in  Fitzgerald,  Ga., 
repeating  that  operation  as  a  result  of  cooperative  arrangements 
with  a  concern  there  that  has  facilities  for  having  the  work  done, 
and  that  permits  us  to  do  it  at  a  minimum  cost.  We  are  not  asking 
for  a  continuation  of  that  item,  because  such  work  as  we  have  to 
do  will  be  completed  this  year. 
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Our  efforts  in  regard  to  table  sirup  have  been  devoted  largely  to 
the  establishment  of  manufacturing  methods  through  the  use  of 
invertase.  Just  as  Dr.  Ball  lias  stated,  the  great  difficulty  in  manu- 
facturing sirup  in  the  South  heretofore  has  been  the  question  of  not 
concentrating  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  fermentation,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  allowing  overconcent ration,  which  would  result  in  crystalUza- 
tion.  I  may  say  that  cane  sirup  is  not  the  commercial  product  it 
should  be.  It  is  a  delightful  product,  but  cane  sirup  is  used  more 
largely  for  blending  in  with  otiier  products  than  should  be  the  case. 
I  think  that  has  largely  been  due  to  this  condition  that  I  refer 
to,  and  that  in  time  either  ferments  or  crystallizes,  and  becomes 
thereby  an  unsatisfactory  commercial  commodity.  Then  there  has 
been  the  inability  to  manufacture  a  product  of  a  stabilized  type  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  made  under  varying  conditions  by  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  largely  on  a  small  scale.  The  use  of  invertase 
has  made  possible  the  concentration  of  this  product  to  a  point  that 
gives  a  satisfactory  consistency  and  prevents  fermentation  and  crys- 
tallization. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Even  through  a  hot  summer  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is,  if  it  is  put  in  a  tight  can? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  it  in  a  tight  can. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  course,  if  you  put  it  in  a  tight  can  you  do  not 
need  any  process,  but  I  am  speaking  about  putting  it  in  a  barrel 
and  keeping  it  through  a  hot  summer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  not  keep  through  a  hot  summer  under 
old  conditions,  but  it  will  not  ferment  if  the  methods  we  have  es- 
tablished are  used. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Invertase.  That  is  an  enzyme  that  acts  on  the 
sucrose,  which  is  the  basic  sugar  in  products  of  that  sort,  and 
splits  it  up  into  sugars  which  do  not  so  easily  crystalize.  Tliis  per- 
mits the  production  of  a  noncrystalizing,  high  density  sirup  which 
does  not  readily  ferment. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  affect  the  taste  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does  not.  There  have  been,  in  certain  sections 
of  the  South,  the  practice  of  manufacturing  these  cane  sirups  in  a 
way  to  avoid  their  fermentation  by  adding  acid,  and  that  always 
does  affect  the  taste.  Some  of  the  biggest  concerns  in  the  South 
have  used  acids,  but  as  a  result  of  the  work  we  did,  particularly 
through  this  past  year,  in  trying  to  foster  tlie  use  of  invertase,  they 
have  abandoned  the  use  of  acids  and  are  using  invertase. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  investigate  whether 
or  not  the  treating  of  raw  cane  with  sulphur  fumes  before  it  is  boiled 
down  to  sirup,  affects  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does,  and  that  has  been  the  practice  that  pre- 
vailed, and  it  so  happens  that  there  are  certain  sections  in  the  South 
that  prefer  sirup  that  has  been  sulphured.  I  think  that  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  Orleans  sulphured  sirups  are  preferred  to  those  that 
are  not,  but  to  me  there  is  something  disagreeable  about  the  flavor 
of  such  a  sirup. 
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Mr.  Buchanan,  Is  there  any  process  by  which  you  can  make- the 
sirup  brighter? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  now  right  at  the  very  crux  of  this  proj- 
ect. I  think  the  one  reason  why  we  can  not  expect  to  immediately 
make  as  big  an  industry  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cane 
sirup  in  the  South  as  will  exist  is  the  inability  to  put  the  product 
out  in  stable  types,  principally  from  the  standpoint  of  color  and 
flavor. 

We  believe  that  clarification  is  the  basic  question  to  be  solved,  and 
we  are  working  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  possible  the  manu- 
facture of  a  product  which  will  be  consistent  in  its  character.  From 
our  observations  in  this  particular  work,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  South  if  there  could  be  some  encouragement  for  the 
more  extensive  growth  of  cane  for  the  purpose  of  making  cane  sirup. 
It  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  more  profitable  use  of  some  cotton 
land  at  the  present  time.  It  so  happens  that  the  operation  is  at  a 
season  when  it  can  be  done  advantageously,  but  it  will  not  be  profit- 
able so  long  as  there  does  not  exist  a  good  market  for  it,  especially 
in  the  North.  It  will  be  possible  to  establish  such  a  market  only 
when  the  product  can  be  put  on  the  market  in  a  stabilized  form. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  A  market  can  be  established  for  it  whenever  you 
can  invent  a  process  by  which  it  can  be  made  so  that  it  will  not 
ferment,  and  a  process  by  which  its  taste  will  not  be  affected,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  it  the  color  of  a  good  merchantable  sirup  ? 

Mr.  Campbel.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  matter  of  clarification  is  now  the 
main  point. 

Saturday,  February  4,  1922. 
enf0rce>rent  of  food  and  drug  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  this  morning  the  item  on  page 
124,  which  is  the  item  for  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  into  eflTect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1906,  for  pre- 
venting the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and 
liquors,  and  for  regulating  trafBc  therein. 

Mv.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  appropriation  out  of 
which  the  expense  of  the  regulatory  work  of  the  bureau  is  defraj'ed. 

The  food  and  drugs  act  applies  to  foods  and  drugs  whether  it  is 
for  man  or  other  animal,  and  that  includes  stock  feed,  in  both  inter- 
state and  import  traffic. 

The  undertaking  of  enforcing  that  law  satisfactorily  and  effec- 
tively now  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  what  it  was  when 
the  law  was  first  enacted.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  and  more 
expensive  to  do  it  from  year  to  year.  When  the  law  was  first  en- 
acted it  required  no  effort  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
detect  violations  because  practices  had  prevailed  up  to  that  time 
which  represented  nothing  more  nor  less  than  downright  falsehood 
with  respect  to  representations  which  were  made  on  the  label  and 
otherwise  in  the  sale  of  foods  and  drugs. 

There  was  a  period  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  law 
through  which  the  big  percentage  of  manufactu^*ers  ivoluntardly 
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brought  about  an  adjustment  of  trade  practices  and  methods  of  sale 
so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  There  is  always^  of 
course,  an  element  amon^  manufacturers  to  whom  honest  dealing 
does  not  make  a  convincing  appeal,  and  to  whom  you  must  apply 
the  terms  of  the  law  in  or(£r  to  protect  the  public  and  to  elimmate 
unfair  competition.  When  the  representations  were  of  such  a  false 
or  untruthful  kind,  such  as  to  misrepresent  the  *  identity  of  the 
product,  it  required  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  our  chemists  to 
establish  a  genuine  infraction  of  the  act.  But  as  a  result  of  the  work 
ttirough  these  years  since  the  law  was  enacted  ^he  types  of  violations 
have  been  gradually  reduced  until  now  we  are  confronted  with  a  class 
of  cases  which  may  be  regarded  as  coming  within  a  debatable  zone; 
that  is.  between  the  point  where  there  is  an  unquestionable  violation 
of  the  law  and  where  there  is  an  unquestionable  compliance  with  the 
law.  This  type  of  traffic  has  given  us  great  concern  because  in  the 
beginning  it  was  uncertain  what  the  requirements  of  the  law  were, 
but  court  decisions  which  have  been  rendered  have  elucidated  the 
terms  of  the  law  and  have  made  it  possible  to  know  more  definitely 
what  its  exactions  are.  This  has  clarified  the  situation  somewhat 
But  the  Und  of  sophistication  which  is  practiced  now  is  one  that  is 
harder  to  detect  than  the  form  of  adulteration  which  originally  ex- 
ited. 

The  impression  might  prevail  that  all  this  appropriation  was  used 
for  direct  regulatory  operations,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  field 
organization  which  has  to  do  with  the  collection  of  the  samples,  their 
examination  in  the  laboratories,  the  development  of  prosecutions 
and  the  like,  but  it  is  not  all  used  for  that  purpose. 

As  an  illustration,  we  will  take  the  fruit-preserving  industry. 
Originally  and  before  the  food  and  drugs  act  was  passed  a  product 
labded  "JPure  Strawberry  Preserves"  could  be  put  on  the  market 
which  would  be  wholly  or  in  part  substituted  by  a  cheaper  product 
or  some  other  and  cheaper  food  material.  That  involved  only  the 
determination  of  the  identity  of  the  product  in  order  to  properly 
enforce  the  provisions  that  applied  to  it.  But  that  is  not  tne  ques- 
tion now. 

There  is  in  all  fruit  products  a  certain  material  that  has  jellifying 
properties  called  pectin.  It  is,  for  instance,  present  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree in  such  fruits  as  strawberries,  but  prevails  in  such  products  as 

apples.  .    ^ 

Now,  there  is  a  proper  use  for  that  product  in  the  making  of  jel- 
lies, jams,  and  preserves  from  fruits  which  are  normally  deficient  in 
pectin,  but  there  is  also  an  abuse  of  it  which  is  more  prevalent  by  far 
and  which  makes  it  possible  under  controlled  manutacturing  condi- 
tions where  phosphoric  acid  is  used  to  stretch  the  product  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  fruit  incorporated  and  an  excessive  amount  of 
water,  and  yet  have  a  finished  article  of  normal  consistency  which 
can  at  present  be  labeled  as  a  pure  strawberry  preserve.  That  is  be- 
ing done  to-day.  It  is  being  done  not  because  the  industry  does  not 
recognize  it  to  he  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  not  because  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is  being  done  contrary  to  the  law,  but  because  of 
our  limitations  in  determining  by  such  analytical  methods  as  we 
have,  which  have  not  in  their  refinement  been  carried  to  the  point 
where  we  can  determine  accurately  the  abuse  which  is  taking  place. 
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We  are  at  this  time  powerless  to  prevent  it.  This  results  in  an  im- 
position upon  the  consumer  and  at  the  same  time  results  in  a  trade- 
£dlling  type  of  competition. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  now  is  to  develop  methods  by  which 
the  quantity  of  pectin  present  in  a  finished  product  can  be  deter- 
mined. That  is  not  the  only  question  involved^  since  the  Quantity 
of  pectin  normal  to  various  typnes  of  fruits  varies  with  the  different 
fruits.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  pectin  that  would 
normally  be  present  from  which  we  can  conclude  the  amount  of 
added  pectin  present  on  examination  of  a  sample  of  the  products. 

We  can  not  enforce  the  law  until  we  work  out  those  methods,  and 
the  working  out  of  those  methods  reouires  research  work  of  a  high 
order,  sometimes  rather  extensive  ana  expensive.  So,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  this  law  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bureau 
carry  on  not  only  its'  regulatonr  operations  but  that  it  shall  main- 
tain a  corps  of  investigators  who  are  studying  just  these  problems 
and  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  it  possible  after  the  determination 
of  the  methods  which  will  be  applied  in  a  laboratory  for  the  field 
forces  to  maintain  that  control  necessary  to  a  proper  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  stretching  of  the  quantity  of  jelly,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  creating  an  abuse  that  is  very  material? 

Mr.  Camprell.  It  is  very  material.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing that  has  produced  demoralization  in  an  industry  to  the  extent 
that  this  practice  has  in  the  fruit-preserving  industry. 

I  had  occasion  to  make  that  statement  to  me  association  of  fruit 

Sreeervers  itself  a  few  weeks  ago  at  their  convention  in  Louisville, 
ly.  There  are  a  great  many  food  manufacturers,  those  who  repre- 
sent the  best  of  the  industry,  who  are  opposed  to  this  abuse,  and 
they  are  seeking  to  produce  a  proper  and  honest  product,  sell  it  hon- 
estly, and  to  gain  for  themselves  only  a  normal  profit,  but  they  are 
meeting  comi^ition  on  the  part  of  others  who  are  not  controlled  by 
such  impulses  who  are  able  to  put  out  an  article  at  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  ^nuine  product  and  sell  it  in  competition  with  the  genuine 
article. 

Now,  that  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  efficient  enforcement  of 
this  law  is  not  only  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  consumer,  but  it  in- 
dicates the  special  protection  that  in  its  normal  operations  is  ac- 
corded to  the  farmer.  The  market  for  the  farmer  in  a  great  measure 
is  the  sale  of  his  fruits  or  his  products  to  manufacturers  of  this  kind, 
and  if  the  market  is  destroyed  as  the  result  of  this  practice  it  directly 
affects  the  farmer. 

The  matter  of  import  control  is  another  question  which  ^ives  us 
trouble.  I  am  merely  touching  on  one  or  two  characteristic  illustra- 
tions, that  you  may  know  with  what  we  must  contend. 

NKED  OF  ADDITIONAL  IN8PECT0B8. 

We  have  been  required  because  of  the  costs  incident  to  operation 
generally  in  the  last  several  years  to  permit  in  a  great  many  instances 
vacancies  to  exist  when  they  occur  rather  than  to  make  any  effort  at 
all  to  fill  them.  This  has  resulted  in  a  depletion  of  the  force  in  cer- 
tain branches  that  has  been  very  serious. 
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We  have  recognized  the  difficulty  of  attempting  adequately  to  con- 
trol the  importations  as  they  occur  in  the  principal  laboratory-port 
sections  of  the  country,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  other  points.  In  a  great  many  of  these  places, 
more  particularly  in  New  York  where  the  bulk- of  the  imports  are 
brought  in,  the  warehousing  conditions  are  extremely  bad. 

That  center  is  congested,  heavy  demurrage  charges  are  imposed  in- 
cident to  delays,  and  with  a  depleted  force  that  is  not  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  situation  as  it  may  occur  in  its  fluctuations  from  time 
to  time,  we  are  confronted  with  one  of  two  courses :  The  first  is  to  re- 
quire the  importer  to  hold  his  goods  until  we  can  make  an  examination 
and  permit  the  demurrage  in  such  instances  to  eat  up  his  profits ;  the 
other  is  to  exercise  the  discretion  which  we  have  in  the  determination 
of  just  what  we  shall  select  for  examination  and  let  the  other  go  by 
without  prejudice.  We  have  adopted  the  latter  course,  trying  to 
select  only  those  goods  which  we  have  reason  from  our  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  product  to  suspect  as  violative  of  the 
law. 

Mr,  Anderson.  Just  why  are  you  not  able  to  fill  the  vacancies  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  not  the  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andmison.  And  you  do  not  have  any  vacancies  in  the  statutory 
sense  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  we  must  have  a  general  reduction,  of  course,  of 
the  entire  force  if  we  allow  for  operating  expenses  the  funds  that 
ought  to  be  allotted  for  operations  to  meet  the  expense  required  at 
the  present  time. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  character  of  the  organization  that  we  have. 
The  organization  is  changed  from  that  which  originally  existed.  As 
I  have  indicated,  there  is  now  a  modified  condition  in  food  and  drug 
manufacturing  conditions.  At  the  present  time  we  can  not  employ 
effectively  the  methods  that  prevailed  when  we  first  started  in  to  en- 
force this  law.  It  is  necessary  to  develop  methods  that  will  permit  of 
a  more  comprehensive  review  of  the  food  manufacturing  practices  of 
the  country  as  they  apply  to  any  particular  product.  If  you  make  an 
exhaustive  survey,  as  I  have  indicated  in  connection  with  preserves, 
you  must  direct  the  operations  generally  throughout  the  country  on  a 
imiform  basis.  That  is  more  expensive  than  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed formerly,  where  an  inspector  could  go  out,  select  a  sample 
without  very  much  knowledge — probably  because  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  it — turn  it  in  to  the  laboratory  and  take  the  chance 
of  that  being  an  adulterated  product. 

It  is  desirable  to  increase  the  force  of  inspectors,  but  if  we  do 
that  we  must  reduce  the  number  of  chemists,  and  if  we  reduce  the 
number  of  chemists  we  can  not  maintain  satisfactory  interstate  con- 
trol and  particularly  satisfactory  import  control  in  congested-labora- 
tory port  cities. 

This  fact  is  pretty  well  appreciated  by  the  industry,  and  I  think 
the  importers  themselves  have  in  a  most  kindly  spirit  considered 
the  condition  and  have  cooperated  with  the  bureau  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  I  may  say  here  that  last  wear  a  committee  of  im- 
porters in  New  York,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  needed  more 
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chemists  there,  came  to  Washington  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistiy 
and  announced  that  the  purpose  of  their  presence  in  Washington 
was  to  appeal  to  the  Appropriation  Committees  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  for  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  to  apply  exclusively  to 
New  York. 

I  told  them  then  that  the  Seci-etary  of  Agriculture  had  it  within 
his  power  to  assi^  immediately  to  New  lork  enough  chemists  to 
handle  that  situation,  but  if  that  were  done  it  would  be  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  places,  and  that  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  ask 
for  any  increase  in  the  appropriation  at  that  time  in  recognition  of 
the  general  financial  situation ;  that  it  was  our  purpose  to  enforce  the 
law  as  best  we  could  with  the  insufficient  force  we  had  and  wait 
until  a  later  date  for  an  increased  appropriation  that  would  guar- 
antee a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  with  respect  to  botli 
interstate  and  import  control  than  was  possible  with  the  present 
organization  and  with  the  present  limitation  of  funds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  inspectors  have  you? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  less  than  50  for  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  includes  the  inspectors  of  imports? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Everything.  Some  States  alone  have  as  many  as 
20  for  just  State  work. 

I  may  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  exhausted  almost  every 
resource  at  our  command  in  the  development  of  plans  which  would 
permit  us  to  operate  economically  and  make  the  least  possible  sac- 
rifice of  efficiency.  We  have  developed  a  cooperative  plan  with  State 
officials.  We  have  tried  to  convince  them  that  there  was  a  common 
interest  between  the  Federal  Government  and  State  governments  in 
this  contix)!.  The  terms  of  the  law  make  it  possible  for  State  agents 
or  State  officials  to  inaugurate  prosecutions  under  the  Federal  law. 
In  the  bureau  we  have  appointed  a  man  to  have  charge  of  cooperation 
with  the  States,  an  official  who  was  formerly  a  State  chemist,  and  his 
business  is  to  develop  an  interest  on  the  part  of  State  officials  to  take 
advantage  of  this  cooperative  arrangement  and  show  them  just  how 
it  can  be  done.  We  nave  had  also  good  support  from  business  or- 
ganizations, trade  associations,  which  recognize  that  it  is  to  their 
benefit  to  guarantee  the  marketing  of  a  product  whose  integrity  is 
unquestioned.  But  I  feel  that  T  can  say  to  you  now  that  you  will 
be  requested  in  the  future,  probably  immediate,  probably  distant,  by 
the  chief  of  the  bureau,  whoever  he  may  be  at  that  time,  to  make  a 
material  increase  in  this  appropriation,  l>ecau?e  conditions  that  are 
developing  and  will  continue  to  develop  will  require  a  greater  force 
for  the  satisfactory  and  efficient  enforcement  of  this  law  than  the 
one  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  travel  outside  of  the 
United  States,  which  seems  to  be  an  item  here,  for  which  $4,280  is 
provided  ? 

Mr.  CampbklIv.  We  do  not  need  any  travel  outside  of  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  that  item  is  this :  Some  several  years  ago  an 
item  was  put  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
port  laboratories  to  make  examinations  of  food  products  ©ffered  for 
export  to  foreign  countries.  A  gieat  many  foreign  countries  will  not 
accept  as  imports  into  those  countries  shipments  from  any  source 
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unless  there  is  an  attendant  certificate  from  some  Government  au- 
thority as  to  the  purity  of  the  article.  This  item  was  put  in  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  at  the  request  of  exporters  to  make  such  examina- 
tions. Last  year,  or  the  year  before  I  believe,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  an  item  was  put  in  limiting  the  travel  outside  of  the  United 
States,  whereas  no  travel  outside  of  the  United  States  was  required 
or  contemplated  under  that.  That  was  apparently  a  guaranty  that 
the  item  would  not  be  abused,  but  there  is  no  travel  outside  of  the 
United  States  under  it  at  all. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  IMPURE  TEAS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  item  on  page  126,  the  item  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  impure  *nd 
unwholesome  tea. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  item  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment two  years  ago,  I  believe,  transferring  the  duty  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  tea  act,  which  controlled  the  importation  of  tea,  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  transferred  Dodily  the  amount 
of  money  available  then  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  act.    There  is  no  increase  being  asked  for  on  that  at  all. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  NAVAL.  STORES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right;  take  up  the  next  item  on  page  127,  the 
item  for  investigating  the  grading,  weighing,  handling,  transporta- 
tion, and  uses  of  naval  stores,  the  preparation  of  definite  type  samples 
thereof,  and  for  the  demonstration  oi  improved  methods  or  processes 
of  preparing  naval  stores,  in  cooperation  with  individuals  and  com- 
panies, including  the  employment  of  necessary  persons  and  means  in 
the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This^work  has  been  done  as  a  result  of  the  need  for 
attention  to  the  practices  which  prevailed  in  naval  stores  traffic.  One 
of  the  outstanding  things  that  has  been  done  by  the  laboratory  which 
was  engaged. on  this  work  is  the  development  of  stable  types  of  rosin. 
The  abuses  which  existed  in  the  marketing  of  rosin,  where  there  was 
no  very  definite  arrangement  made  by  which  the  grade  of  rosm, 
which  was  the  regulating  factor  in  its  price,  could  be  determined,  was 
considered  and  met  effectively  by  providing  for  these  stable  types. 
These  types,  which  are  glass,  are  the  property  of  the  bureau.  Hiey 
have  been  loaned  under  our  control  to  various  boards  of  trade  and 
are  used  in  appeal  cases  for  the  determination  of  the  grade  of  rosin. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  grades  been  established  for  rosin  that  are 
accepted  by  the  trade  or  that  have  a  legal  effect? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  no  legal  effect.  Trade  custom  alto- 
gether, expert  trade  judgment  determines  these  grades. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  on  turpentine  has  been  of  a  character 
which  involved,  first,  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  distillation, 
an  exercise  of  proper  precautions  to  guarantee  maximum  yield, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  turpentine;  and,  second,  a  consideration 
of  the  character  of  trade  practice  with  respect  to  traffic  in  turpentine. 

Turpentine  is  adulterated  with  mineral  oils.  This  is  of  wide 
practice,  and  we  are  now  seeking  to  determine  what  the  chemical  con- 
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stants  are  of  turpentine  that  will  make  it  possible  to  say  in  the  same 
definite  way  that  we  have  said  of  rosin  wnat  a  pure  turpentine  will 
be.  The  laTboratory  is  working  in  cooperation  with  the  industry  on 
this  and  is  appealed  to  almost  daily  for  the  examination  of  lots  of 
turpentine  and  for  an  expression  of  its  opinion  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained from  these  analyses  of  turpentine. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  relation  of  this  work  to  naval  stores 
work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  Laboratory? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know.  Dr.  Veitch,  who  has  charge  of 
the  leather  and  paper  laboratory,  which  is  in  charge  of  that  work, 
may  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Dr.  Veitch.  We  take  it  up  just  after  they  drop  it. .  Their  work  is 
the  woodwork  and  ours  follows  it  onto  the  distillation  and  handling. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  do  not  do  that  woodwork  at  Madison.  That 
is  a  laboratory  proposition,  if  anything. 

Dr.  Veitch.  It  is  primarily  a  field  study.  Th^y  work  out  the 
^  methods  in  the  forest,  the  cupping  of  the  trees  and  the  clarifying 
and  the  best  methods  of  determining  how  to  increase  the  yiela 
without  injuring  the  tree.  They  have  done  splendid  work.  We 
take  it  up  there,  take  the  material  and  study  it  through  into  manu- 
factured products  and  the  methods  of  handling  them,  and  the  mate- 
rial and  other  products  made  from  them. 

Sr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

kntorcement  of  laws  relating  to  the  importation  or  impure  teas. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  item  on  page  126,  going 
bock  to  that,  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  impure  and  unwholesome  tea,  $38,000,  how  much 
is  expended  of  that  amdunt? 

Mr.  Campbell.  $38,000.    In  1922,  $35,000  of  that  was  expended. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  expended  in  1921,  $33,000? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  how  much  of  the  $38,000  has  already  been  ex- 
pended in  the  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  how  much  has  been  expended  up  to 
this  moment.  You  know  the  importation  of  tea  fluctuates  very  de- 
cidedly, Mr.  Magee.  The  law  is  compulsory  in  the  matter  of  the 
examination  of  all  importations. 

Prior  to  the  transfer  of  this  organization  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  that  would  handle 
the  peak  of  importations.  There  was  some  arrangement  made  then 
with  the  customs  division  which  permitted  the  employment  in  what- 
ever way  was  practical  of  those  engaged  on  tea  inspection  work 
when  they  were  not  confronted  with  the  peak  situation.  We  are  now 
articulatmg  our  work  with  their  branch  establishments  wherever  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  The  chief  tea  examiner  to-day  with  one  of  the 
men  from  the  bureau  is  going  over  that  matter  to  effect  a  better 
articulation  between  the  general  forces  of  the  bureau  and  the  tea 
inspection  force  to  make  it  possible  to  use  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  and  drug  act  these  men  who  must  be  maintained  for  the  tea  in- 
spection in  the  time  of  peak  tea  importation. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  importation  of  tea  was  less 
than  normal,  and  that  is  probably  why  not  more  than  $35,000  was 
expended  in  1922  and  $33,000  in  1921  of  the  appropriation  of  $38,000. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Does  the  expenditure  run  along  on  a  general  average 
basis  or  are  there  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  exjienditures 
are  heavier  than  other  seasons  ? 

Mr.  ('ampbeijj.  The  importations  of  tea  are  heavier  in  certain  sea- 
sons. That  occurs  biannually.  I  think  it  is  in  the  spring  and  the  fall 
that  the  importations  are  heaviest. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  you  file  a  statement  with  the  committee  of  the 
amount  you  have  expended  so  far  in  the  seven  months  of  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  has  been  expended  $1,6,541.43. 

IXVEHTIOATIOX  OF  MANl^FACTrUE  OF  INSECmCIDES  AXD  FUNGICDES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item  on  page  128,  for  the  investi- 
pition  and  development  of  methods  of  manufacturing  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  and  for  investigating  chemical  problems  relating  to 
the  composition,  action,  and  application  of  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides. 

Mr.  Campbeli..  The  purpose  of  that  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  de- 
velop effective  insecticides  and  fungicides  that  can  be  produced  at 
less  cost  than  the  products  whicli  are  now  used  can  be  produced. 
Some  very  interesting  work  has  been  done  on  it  under  this  fund. 

The  bureau  developed  the  method  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
arsenate,  which  has  been  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog}'  in  its 
work  on  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  the  South  as  a  cheaper  insecticide 
than  lead  arsenate. 

Also  during  the  period  of  the  war  copper  was  high  and  was  needed 
for  other  purposes,  and  we  began  to  study  some  plan  whereby  Bor- 
deau  mixture,  of  which  copper  is  the  effective  base,  could  be  manu- 
factured with  less  quantities  of  copper  and  at  the  same  time  be  as 
effective  for  the  purposes  required  as  the  product  theretofore  had 
been.    Work  was  done  which  made  possible  material  reduction  of  the 

?uantity  of  copper  used.    This,  of  course,  is  no  longer  an  item,  and 
just  cite  it  as  a  c(mdition  that  existed  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  work  that,  is  being  done  now 
is  one  that  has  possibilities  that  we  do  not  want  to  make  any  fore- 
casts about  until  a  more  accurate  determination  can  be  made  of  the 
real  potency  of  the  product. 

Pyrethrum  is.  as  you  know,  an  insect  powder.  One  of  our  chemists 
has  studied  the  potent  properties  of  pyrethrunv  and  was  able  to  iso- 
late it.  Then  he  began  to  study  it  with  a  view  to  building  up  syn- 
thetically a  product  that  could  be  used  as  an  effective  insecticide.  In 
the  same  way  nicotine  has  been  attacked  and  a  chemical  compound 
has  been  discovered  which  has  a  relationship  to  nicotine  and  which 
can  be  produced  very  much  more  cheaply  than  the  nicotine  for  in- 
secticidal  and  fungicidal  use,  and  which  is  much  more  potent  than 
nicotine. 

Th(»  entire  field  of  insecticide  and  fungicide,  so  far  as  their  chemi- 
cal character  is  concerned,  is  limited.  The  first  thing  you  have  to  do 
is  to  find  some  product  which,  in  the  nature  of  tiie  plant,  is  not 
going  to  be  destructive  of  the  plant  itself.  The  ideal  insecticide  or 
fungicide  would  be  one  that  would  not  at  all  affect  the  plant  and  at 
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the  same  time  would  destroy  the  insects  or  the  fungi,  and  vet 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  man  at  the  time  of  consumption 
should  some  of  the  material  sprayed  on  the  plant  adhere  at  the 
time  of  eating. 

The  work  we  have  done  under  this  appropriation  has  been  to  dis- 
cover insecticides  and  fungicides  which  would  be  effective  and  could 
be  produced  and  sold  to  the  farmer  at  materially  less  cost  than  he  is 
paving  for  insecticides  and  fungicides  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  apparently  not  spending  this  entire  appro- 
priation this  year. 

Mr.  Campbeli^.  It  is  essential  that  the  men  put  on  that  sort  of 
work  be  good  organic  chemists,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
men  that  we  wanted;  and  rather  than  employ  those  we  coiud  get 
for  the  amount  we  could  pay  we  have  let  the  money  revert  to  the 
Treasury,  and  we  have  done  such  work  only  as  we  thought  the  quali- 
fications of  the  men  available  would  justify  us  in  undertaking. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  expect  to  get  those  men  during  this  year? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes;  we  think  also  that  we  have  developed  one 
of  our  own  men  who  could  be  employed  on  this  work  advantageously. 

tOOPEK.ATIYE    8TI:DY    OF    METHODS   OP   DEHYDBATION    OF    MATERIALS    USED    FOR    FOOD. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item  on  page  129,  the  item 
for  the  study  and  improvement  of  methods  of  dehydrating  materials 
used  for  food,  in  cooperation  ^ith  such  persons,  associations,  or  cor- 
porations as  mav  be  found  necessary,  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  and  suitability  oi  such  products  for 'food. 

ifr.  Gampbeul..  The  work  of  the  bureau  on  this  was  brought  about 
through  conditions  created  by  the  war.  This  is  the  first  time — ^the 
present  year — I  think,  when  we  have  had  an  appropriation  for  this 
type  of  work  out  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

,  The  first  work  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  stimulating  agriculture. 

Through  the  period  of  the  war,  when  it  became  important  to  get 
foods,  and  to  get  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  item  of  transporta- 
tion would  not  be  a  prohibitive  measure,  there  was  a  natural  attempt 
at  the  preparation  of  dehydrated  products. 

The  dehydration  of  foods  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  it  is  probably 
the  original  way  of  preserving  food  products. 

Through  wars,  and  more  particularly  through  the  Boer  War,  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  food  supply  of  the  army — ^not  a  variety,  but 
such  as  soup  material  and  the  like — was  dehydrated  products.  Our 
effort  was  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  process  or  art  of  de- 
hydration for  the  purpose  of  making  available  quantities  of  food 
with  reduced  bulk  resulting  in  lessened  expense  for  transportation, 
not  only  for  the  expeditionary  forces,  but  for  use  at  home  where  it 
was  necessary  to  ship  the  home  supplies  abroad. 

There  are  several  features  involved  in  the  matter  of  dehydrating 
foods.  We  soon  saw  that  there  were  a  great  many  real  scientific 
problems  to  be  solved  in  establishing  the  art  of  dehydration ;  it  was 
not  simply  a  question  of  drying  out  food  products,  but  drying  them 
out  under  a  definite  control ;  the  determination  of  the  necessity  for  a 
blanch,  the  length  of  that  blanch,  or  whether  a  blanch  was  required 
at  all ;  later  its  evaporation  under  proper  conditions  of  humidity  and 
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temperature,  the  period  through  which  evaporation  should  be  ex- 
tended; all  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  article  which  would  re- 
produce as  nearly  as  possible  the  original  food  product. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done  there  has  been  developed  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  the  industry  of  dehydration,  but  it  is  not  national  in  its 
scope  by  any  manner  of  means.  It  is  really  in  the  pioneer  stage  at 
this  present  moment.  To  what  extent  marketing  conditions  will 
permit  further  development,  I  do  not  know.  We  know  that  a  market 
IS  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place,  but  before  a  market  can  be 
created  it  is  essential  that  there  shall  be  a  guaranty  on  the  part  of 
the  industry  itself  that  it  can  produce  these  products  with  some 
degree  of  stability.  I  think  it  would  destroy  the  future  of  dehydrated 
commodities  if  the  public  were  to  become  interested  and  suffer  an 
unfortunate  experience.  Should  you  go  to  your  grocery,  have  a 
good  experience,  be  satisfied  with  the  product,  and  then  go  back 
again  and  get  another  package,  and  find  it  to  be  entirely  different, 
subject  to  restorative  properties  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  your 
experience  would  be  wholly  unsatisfactory.  So  it  seems  to  me  the 
first  thing  the  industry  itself  must  do,  or  have  done  for  it,  is  to  find 
a  solution  of  those  scientific  questions  involved  in  the  process  of  de- 
hydration which  will  permit  the  restoration  of  those  materials  under 
standard  condition.. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  far  have  you  gotten  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  made  very  satisfactory  progress  on  a 
great  many  materials.  As  far  as  fruits  are  concerned,  of  course, 
that  is  an  established  industry  so  far  as  the  west  coast  goes. 

We  have  taken  it  up  with  certain  types  of  vegetables.  There  l« 
no  question  whatever  about  the  establishment  of  a  m^hod  for  the 
evaporation  6f  certain  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  with  certain  others 
we  have  not  made  sufficient  progress  and  are  studying  those  now. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  prepare  immediately  for  the  publication  of  a 
manual  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  or  anybody  who  wants  to  un-. 
dertake  the  work  of  dehydration  of  food  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  get  this  information  to  the  trade 
now? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  trade  is  restricted  now  and  is  in  constant  con- 
tact with  us  at  this  time,  so  that  to  the  extent  there  are  existing 
manufacturers  of  these  products  we  get  to  them  by  correspondence 
or  by  visiting  their  place  or  by  having  them  visit  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  trade  seems  to  wiink  the  bureau  is  not  doing 
as  much  as  it  ought  to  do  to  help  them.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
thev  want,  but  I  expect  what  they  want  is  to  have  the  Government 
make  a  market  for  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  could  never  see  any  way  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  go  into  that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  sympathize  with  your  view,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  these  people  and  they 
express  the  view  that  the  help  they  need  is  help  in  creating  a  market, 
and  I  think  they  are  right  about  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  part 
of  the  function  of  Government  to  create  a  market  for  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Certainly  not  the  function  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, I  do  not  think.    I  intended  to  refer  to  that  later  on.    Of 
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« 

course,  we  have  been  importuned  to  use  such  appropriation  as  we 
had  more  in  the  manner  of  creating  a  market  than  in  the  study  of 
the  scientific  problems  involved,  but  we  have  decided  that  our  func- 
tion was  the  determination  of  those  technological  questions  and  mak- 
ing the  results  of  our  work  available  to  the  public,  no  maitter 
whether  the  industry  is  to  be  developed  on  a  national  scale  now  or 
next  year,  or  in  10  years  from  now ;  we  will  then  have  solved  our 
problem. 

Mr.  And£R80N.  Does  the  restoration  of  those  products  represent 
simply  the  addition  of  water? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  nothing  else? 

Jtfr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  processes  by  which  these  vegetables  are 
dehydrated  worked  out  on  a  factory  scale? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  worked  them  out  on  a  factory  scale  where 
we  have  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  industry  ana  given  them 
advice  and  counsel,  but  we  have  no  means  of  working  them  on  a 
factory  scale  ourselves.  We  have  a  small  demonstration  laboratory, 
but  can  not  operate  it  on  factory  scale  processes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  able  to  manufacture  a  product  now 
which  is  suitable  in  quality  and  certain  of  restoration  of  flavor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Certain  classes  of  vegetables  and  fruits.    I  would 
not  say  that  of  every  product.    Both  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now    . 
capabie  of  satisfactory  manufacture. 

COST  OF  DEHYDRATED  PBODUCT  AS  COMPARED   WITH   CANNED. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  the  price  at  which  dehydrarted  products 
will  sell  compare  with  the  price  at  which  canned  conmiodities  sell? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  sufficiently  to  make  a 
statement  that  would  be  at  all  satisfactory,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe — this  is  my  personal  view — that  a  dehydrated  food  products 
factory  should  be  started  unless  the  conditions  are  of  a  kind  that 
will  give,  without  undue  expense,  very  great  supplies  needed  for  this 
work  and  unless  it  is  under  that  type  of  management  that  appre- 
ciates fully  the  scientific  features  involved  in  the  technology  of  the 
operation.  I  don't  believe  that  dehydration  as  an  enterprise  is  a 
thing  that  should  be  undertaken  at  all,  for  instance,  by  a  group  of 
farmers,  or  even  by  a  group  of  business  men  who  may  have  limited 
capital  immediately  for  that  purpose  in  a  localitj^,  without  provid- 
ing themselves  thoroughly  with  knowledge  and  with  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  undertake  it  advantageously.  Our  information  is — and  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  industry  in  this  respect — that  most  efforts  that 
have  been  made  have  been  required  to  be  refinanced,  and  the  re- 
financing of  them  has  usually  carried  the  capital  of  the  organization 
to  very  much  larger  proportion  than  could  be  undertaken  in  a 
anall  way  as  with  a  cannery,  for  instance,  in  a  restricted  locality. 
Some  of  these  have  made  a  success  of  their  work  financially,  they 
claim,  because  thev  have  had  as  an  adjunct  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  cannery.  We  can  not  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
the  economic  phases  of  dehydration  are  such  at  the  present  time,  at 
l^ast,  that  it  would  be  an  appealing  proposition,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
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son  why  in  time  it  will  not  be.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
eventually  be.  Indeed,  it  is  in  my  judgment  more  a  failure  to  ap- 
preciate that  there  is  something  more  than  merely  drying  involved 
in  the  dehydration  of  food  products  than  inability  to  get  fimds  for 
adequate  financing,  which  is  responsible  for  the  limited  development 
of  the  industry. 

Drying  merely  by  heat  blasts  or  a  strong  current  of  air  is  not  all 
that  is  involved.  There  are  scientific  problems  which  have  been  rec- 
ognized and  partially  solved.  We  want  to  make  known  to  the  public 
tlie  results  of  such  work,  because  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  in  time  dehydration  will  be  a  national 
enterprise. 

CREATING    HABKET    AND    PACKING    OF    DEHYDRATED    FOODSTUFFS. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  existing  now  in  the  matter  of 
creating  a  market  is  the  restoration  of  the  product  itself  in  a  uniform 
way.  Another  is  preservation.  Some  firms  who  are  in  position  to 
reproduce  their  product  so  it  will  possess  suitable  restorative  prop- 
erties are  not  in  a  position  to  preserve  the  article  after  manufacture. 
It  is  put  on  the  market  and  you  will  find  it  like  this  [producing  a 
bottled  sample,  exhibiting  marked  deterioration  and  the  presence  of 
mold]. 

So  one  of  the  things  to  which  we  are  going  to  give  attention  is  the 
question  of  packing  or  packaging.  We  are  trying  to  get  that  work 
completed  before  we  undertaKe  the  publication  of  the  handbook  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  material  have  to  be  preserved  in  air-tight 
containers  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  should  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Its  weight,  I  take  it,  is  very  much  less  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk  than  that  of  canned  goods  generally  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  less. 

CANNING  PROCESS  CHEAPER. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  the  work  that  is  being  done  under  this 
appropriation  and  the  possibilities  of  developing  something  out  of 
it  justify  the  continuance  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  this  standpoint:  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  have  said  that  if  the  work  had  not  been 
inaugurated  and  carried  to  a  certain  point.  That  work  is  definitely 
under  way,  and  progress  of  the  kind  1  have  indicated  has  been  made, 
and  I  do  believe  that  since  the  equipment  exists  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  had  experience  and  training  on  this  line  of  work 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  arrest  further  operations  for  the  year 
or  two  years  longer  that  I  think  would  be  necessary  to  preempt  the 
field  in  so  far  as  those  technological  problems  are  involved.  After 
that  has  been  done  there  will  be  a  method  that  will  be  available  to 
the  public  or  to  anyone  who  wants  to  undertake  this  enterprise  im- 
mediately or  eventually  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Nearly  all  of  these  products  are  now  preserved 
through  canning  process,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  And  that  is  much  cheaper  than  the  dehydrating 
process? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  dare  say  it  is  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Buchanan. 
I  can  not  speak  authoritatively  of  the  economics  of  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  even  have  to  cut  it  up 
into  smaller  pieces  to  dehydrate  it  than  to  can  it,  judging  from  these 
samples? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  the  canning  process  preserves  them  per- 
fectly, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  the  dehydrating  process  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Possibly  so  at  the  present  time  with  out  present 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  plants.  However,  we  do  know  that 
sweet  com,  at  least,  can  be  dehydrated  for  about  one-half  the  cost 
that  it  can  be  canned. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  always  be 
more  expensive,  is  there? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  see,  that  will  be  offset  by  this  fact — that  after 
the  product  has  been  dehydrated  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the 
dehydrated  product  will  not  be  at  all  comparable  with  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  canned  goods,  and  the  cost  of  storage  will  be  much 


Mf.  Buchanan.  Unless  you  were  in  war  there  would  not  be  much 
necessity  for  the  concentration  of  great  masses  in  small  spaces,  and 
a  further  trouble  is  that  every  country  has  a  canning  process.  I  am 
just  getting  down  to  the  practical  phases  of  the  utility  of  dehydrat- 
ing products,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  have  such  success  in  canning 
them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  I  know. 

Mr.  Andekson.  I  think  possibly  the  only  feature  of  it  which  would 
seem  to  me  to  present  the  possioility  of  economic  saving  at  all  is 
the  transportation  phase  of  it,  and  whether  there  would  be  enough 
saving  in  freight  cost  to  make  up  for  the  probable  additional  cost 
of  manufacture  is  an  economic  question  that  I  suppose  could  be 

worked  out. 

Mr.  Campbell,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  evidently  it  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  Lee.  Would  not  the  question  of  packing  figure  largely  in  the 
comparative  costs? 

Mr.  Campbelu  The  cost  of  tin,  of  course,  is  a  factor  that  comes  in, 
and  also  the  availability  of  tin  supply. 

Mr.  I^e.  You  could  pack  this  in  wood  containers,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  that  is  altogether  packed  in  containers  not  of 
metal. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  barrels? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  BtCHAXAN.  What  effect  does  moisture  in  the  air  have  on  this? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  has  a  bad  effect  and  will  bring  about  deteriora- 
tion if  it  is  not  in  proper  condition,  but  the  thing  they  are  doing 
largely  so  far  as  there  is  a  market  for  this  and  so  far  as  these  com- 
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modities  are  put  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  is  to  put  them  in 
waxed  containers  or  moisture-proof  containers. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  That  would  probably  cost  as  much  as  tin. 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  speak  on  that.    We 
have  not  gone  into  that  question ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  as 
much  as  tin. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  not,  considering  the  size  of  the  package. 
Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  would  cost  less- 
Mr.  Campbell.  Our  concern  primarily  is  to  continue  the  techno- 
lo^cal  problems  involved.  We  do  not  Know  whether  the  economics 
will  justify  dehydrating  as  a  national  enterprise.  I  could  not  say  as 
to  that,  and  I  would  not  attempt  to.  But  the  work  has  been  earned 
on  with  success  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  industir  in  so  far  as 
refers  to  the  technological  processes.  We  have  worked  them  out  so 
far  that  I  think  it  would  take  one  year  possibly,  and  not  more  than 
two  years  at  the  most,  to  finish  the  work  we  have  in  mind,  and  for 
that  reason  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to  discontinue  an  opera- 
tion that  has  been  carried  thus  far. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  METHODS  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  GRAIN 

DUST  AND  OTHER   PLANT  DUST  EXPLOSIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  now  the  next  item  on  page  130,  the 
item  for  the  investigation  and  development  of  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention of  grain  dust,  smut  dust,  and  other  plant  dust  expjlosions, 
and  resulting  fires,  including  fires  in  cotton  gins  and  cotton  oil  mills. 
My  recollection  is  that  was  put  in  in  the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was.  It  has  never  been  in  before.  That  was 
carried  under  the  appropriation  for  stimulating  agriculture,  and 
when  that  fund  was  not  available  that  work  was  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation.  It  took  over  bodily  the  organiza- 
tion for  that  work.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  study  the  causes  of 
explosions  of  dust.  Dust  with  the  proper  mixture  of  air  is  just  as 
explosive  as  gas.  Some  of  the  most  frightful  explosions  that  have 
occurred  in  recent  years  have  been  thos^  that  have  been  the  result  of 
dust  explosions.  It  is  inflammable,  and  if  you  get  the  right  mixture 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  torch  of  some  sort  to  set  it  off. 

Our  purpose  in  this  was  to  study  more  particularly  the  condition 
of  the  pjram  elevators.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  this,  that  through  the  period  when  there  was  a  force  that  was 
taken  on  by  the  bureau  under  stimulating  agriculture  originally  and 
a  continuation  of  that  work  by  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation 
when  the  stimulating  agriculture  funds  were  no  longer  available, 
there  was  a  rigid  inspectional  control  maintained  in  all  of  the  grain 
elevators  in  which  the  Government  wheat  supply  was  stored.  There 
was  a  supply  there  varying  from  $100,000,000  to  $500,000,000 ;  that  is, 
the  value  ot  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  was  stored  throughout  that 
period,  and  the  report  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  in- 
dicates that  the  insurance  on  that  alone  would  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  They  did  not  take  out 
insurance,  but  they  maintained  this  control,  and  the  total  loss  that 
they  suffered  was  $25,000.    Now  that  might  have  been  coincidental 
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or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  that  inspectional  control,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was. 

This  work  has  also  been  done  in  connection  with  threshers,  and 
there  it  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  farmer.  The  explosions  due 
to  dust  and  smut  in  the  threshing  operations  in  the  Northwest  were 
so  frequent  and  so  expensive  that  they  were  unable  to  get  any  in- 
surance at  all,  and  as  a  result  of  our  work  in  putting  on  dust  re- 
movers, the  insurance  has  been  restored  and  the  explosions  reduced  to 
decidedly  below  normal. 

The  work  also  extended  to  cotton  gins  in  the  South,  more  particu- 
larly in  Texas.  There  were  frequent  fires  in  connection  with  those 
eotton  gins  which  we  concluded  were  due  to  static  electricity,  and  by 
the  observation  of  those  conditions  and  an  arrangement  for  grounci- 
ing,  those  fires  were  very  materially  reduced.  Again  it  may  be 
coincidental,  but  we  had  no  fire  in  any  one  of  them  where  we  had 
effected  this  grounding  arrangement. 

Mr.  A2«>ERflON.  You  are  through  with  this  threshing  machine? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  I*  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Frice,  who  has 
charge  of  that,  to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Price.  That  phase  of  the  project  has  been  finished.  The  area 
covered  has  been  between  the  Cascades  and  the  Eockies.  In  that 
section  in  1914  as  many  as  three  himdred  explosions  occurred  in  six 
weeks'  time  during  the  threshing  of  the  wheat  crop.  The  preventive 
devices  d^i^ed  by  engineers  of  the  department  and  utilized  in  the 
Palouse  region  of  the  State  of  Washin^on  have  proved  effective. 
However,  during  the  last  twoyears  similar  explosions  occurred  in 
the  Walla  Walla  section  of  Washington  State,  a  region  in  which 
practically  no  educational  or  experimental  work  had  been  conducted. 
The  other  phase  is  the  cotton-gin  fires  and  the  explosions  that  are 
occurring  during  the  handling  and  milling  of  grain  in  the  grain  ele- 
vators and  mills.  That  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  that  will 
take  up  these  funds.  We  feel  the  threshing  work  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
tensicMi  and  not  of  further  research. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  think  any  fires  are  caused  from  explosions 
of  dust  in  cotton  gins? 

Mr.  Price.  There  are  no  explosions  of  dust  in  cotton  gins ;  they  are 
fires.  In  Texas  during  1916,  1917,  and  1918  about  600  fires  occurred 
in  cotton  gins.  The  fires  were  caused  by  the  ignition  of  the  cotton  by 
static  elediricity. 

The  cause  of  the  explosions  in  the  threshing  machines  and  of  the 
fires  in  the  cotton  gins  was  supposed  to  be  identical,  which  proved  to 
be  the  case.  The  rapid  movement  of  the  cotton  through  the  gal- 
vanized iron  pipes  from  the  wagon  to  the  gin  created  sufficient  static 
electricity  to  ignite  the  cotton.  Grounding  methods  similar  to  those 
for  carrying  away  the  current  from  the  threshing  machines  were 
recommended  by  the  bureau  and  proved  effective. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  think  the  fan  which  sucks  the  cotton  out  of 
the  wagon  through  a  galvanized  iron  pipe  into  the  gin,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  that  cotton  sucked  by  that  draft  through  there,  is  sufficient 
to  develop  electricity  enough  to  ignite  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  clear  that  up.  The  condition  around 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions as  they  were  at  Spokane.    The  humidity  was  very  low  and 
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the  temperature  extremely  high.  The  electrometers  used  iv  that 
work  both  in  Texas  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  recorded  Tolt- 
ages  which  have  ranged  from  5,000  to  50,000  volts.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  amperage  in  the  current,  but  the  spark  is  hot  enough  to 
ignite  the  cotton. 

There  was  some  question  about  that  in  Texas  at  the  time  and  to 
prove  the  theory  we  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
mstalled  a  similar  equipment  out  there  and  were  able  to  ignite  the 
cotton  by  the  sparks  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  cotton  in  the 
pines. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  friction  of  the  cotton  on  the  pipe  ? 

Mr.  Price.  The  galvanized  pipe.  There  were  over  600  fires  around 
Fort  Worth  and  Dallas. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  the  appropriation  is  justified? 

Mr.  Price.  The  most  recent  explosion  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the 
Northwestern  elevator  in  Chicago,  an  elevator  of  10,000,000  bushels 
capacity,  in  which  all  the  men  were  killed.  We  have  had  75  lives  lost 
in  the  last  five  large  explosions ;  the  property  damage  has  been  over 
$7,000,000.  • 

In  one  case  in  Cedar  Rapids  in  an  explosion  of  corn-starch  dust 
43  lives  were  lost.  We  have  had  explosions  of  su^r  dust,  flour 
dust,  and  feed  dust.  These  explosions  occur  in  any  industry  where 
dust  is  produced  in  the  handling  of  food  products. 

We  find  the  dust  mixed  with  air  is  just  like  gas.  Explosions  are 
occurring  in  industries  where  we  have  never  heard  of  them  before. 
Increased  production  and  the  larger  quantities  of  fine  dust  being 
handled  has  increased  the  hazard. 

We  find  explosions  caused  by  electric  sparks  produced  in  the 
breaking  of  an  electric-lamp  bulb  or  by  static  electricity  have  caused 
considerable  loss  of  life,  and  the  bureau  is  trying  to  develop  methods 
that  will  effectively  prevent  them.  These  methods  are  being  applied 
as  quickly  as  they  are  worked  out. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Upon  the  basis  of  your  theory  the  fire  is  due  to 
the  development  of  static  electricity  in  the  cotton  gin  from  suction 
of  a  fan — what  is  your  theory  to  prevent  the  fire? 

Mr.  Price.  It  has  proven  very  effective  to  ground  the  cotton-gin 
pipes  and  carrying  the  current  away  to  the  ground  from  the  gin. 
This  was  the  first  method  tried  out.  The  insurance  companies  have 
recognized  the  success  of  that  to  the  extent  of  deducting  25  cents  a 
hundred  for  insurance. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  the  extension  of  a  metal  pipe  or  any 
metallic  line  to  the  ground? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  really  a  wiring  method,  attaching  wires  to  the 
galvanized  pipe  and  other  parts  of  the  gin  to  carry  the  current  away 
as  fast  as  the  static  electricity  is  formed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  makes  a  better  conductor,  to  carry  it  to  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Carry  it  right  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  sort  of  on  the  theory  of  the  old  lightning- 
rod  business? 

Mr.  Price.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  has  been  expended 
to  date? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Up  to  date  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  we  have 
expended,  Mr.  Magee. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  your  notion  about  it?  What  have  you  to  say 
as  to  the  practical  results  from  this  appropriation,  as  I  understand 
this  being  the  first  appropriation  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  the  firet  work  done.  It  so  hap- 
pened this  was  the  first  appropriation  that  was  carried  in  the  Agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
way  under  the  stimulating  of  agriculture  bill  before  this;  that  is 
when  it  was  first  taken  up.  When  the  stimulating  agriculture  bill 
was  not  available  and  that  appropriation  had  died  theTJnited  States 
Grain  Corporation,  because  of  the  department  dropping  this  work 
and  the  men,  took  over  these  men  in  a  bnody  and  kept  the  organization 
intact  for  handling  the  work  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  their  grain 
elevators,  and  it  so  happened  that  after  the  very  frightful  explosion 
that  occurred  in  Cedar  Eapids,  which  was  in  a  starch  factory,  and 
one  or  two  other  explosions  that  took  place  at  that  time,  the  Senate 
last  year,  apparently  upon  the  demand  of  the  industries  for  further 
studies  of  the  conditions  that  were  responsible  for  these  explosions, 
inserted  this  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  last  year. 

I  can  say  personally,  Mr.  Cnairman,  that  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  about  the  justifiable  character  of  this  appropriation,  aside 
from  its  humanitarian  considerations,  such  as  the  loss  of  life.     I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  investments  the  Government  has  ever 
made  through  an  appropriation  by  Congress  because  of  the  pre- 
vention of  loss  of  property  the  total  value  of  which  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. 
Mr.  Magbb.  When  did  the  Cedar  Rapids  explosion  occur? 
Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  date  of  that,  Mr.  Price,  do  you 
remember? 
Mr.  Price.  May,  1919. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  have  been  carrying  on  this  work  how  long? 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  been  carrying  on  this  work  only  one  year. 
Mr.  Magee.  But  you  speak  about  it  being  carried  on  under  other 
le^lation? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  under  the  stimulating  agriculture  bill  we  liad 
it  one  year,  I  think,  before;  it  was  then  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation. 
Mr.  Magee.  When  did  you  begin  to  give  attention  to  this  work? 
Mr.  Campbell  The  stimulating  agriculture  bill  was  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1918.  We  carried  it  on  through  that  year,  and  that  was 
available  no  longer  than  the  one  year.  Through  that  period  we  were 
giving  attention  to  cotton  gins  in  the  South  and  thrashing  outfits 
m  the  Northwest,  and  to  grain  elevators.  Then  when  that  appro- 
priation was  not  available  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  took 
it  over  and  they  gave  attention  exclusively  to  grain  elevators. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  appropriation  was  made  in  the  stimulating 
agriculture  bill,  as  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  stimulating  agriculture  bill  was  in  a  lump  sum, 
and  the  allotment  given  from  the  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  for  the  support  of  this  work  was  $50,000.  It  was  more 
than  this  is. 
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Mr.  Maobe.  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what  the  practical 
results  of  your  work  have  been,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  on  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  Cabipbell.  Well  i^eallv,  Mr.  Magee,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
cisely indicate  what  the  results  have  been  because  they  are  preventive 
and  not  of  a  kind  that  are  directly  tangible.  We  can  only  say  this, 
that  while  losses  have  been  so  high — for  instance,  in  grain  elevators 
where  this  inspectional  control  had  not  been  maintained — that  the 
insurance  was  at  a  point  which  the  grain  corporation  estimates 
would  have  been  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars  to  them 
if  they  had  taken  out  insurance,  they  forewent  that  insurance  and 
applied  this  system  and  their  losses  were  only  $25,000. 

Now,  the  explosions  in  the  thrashing  outfits  in  the  Northwest  were 
so  great  that  the  insurance  companies  absolutely  withdrew  from  that 
fiela  and  would  not  accept  them  as  a  risk  at  all.  The  work  that  we 
have  done  has  made  possible  the  return  of  that  insurance  at  a  very 
greatly  reduced  rate. 

We  have  worked  out  methods  that  have  reduced  the  number  of 
these  explosions  to  nothing,  comparatively,  where  the  application  of 
these  devices  that  have  b^n  indicated  by  us  are  made  and,  as  Mr. 
Price  a  moment  ago  said,  that  work  is  now  in  the  nature  of  persuad- 
ing the  thrashing  outfits  to  adopt  the  methods  we  have  su^ested. 

Liikewise,  in  the  fires  in  cotton  gins,  that  was  a  matter  of  indicating 
the  method  by  which  insurance  rates  were  very  materially  reduced. 
We  can  indicate  those  as  definite  results  that  have  been  obtained  that 
have  greatlv  improved  conditions. 

The  employment  of  appliances  that  we  have  recommended  to  pre- 
vent dust  explosions  has  in  itself  prevented  disasters  and  prevented 
the  loss  of  life  and  loss  of  property,  the  amount  of  which  we  can  not 
say.    That  can  only  be  conjectural. 

utilizing  wool-scx)uring  waste. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take  the  item  on  page  131. 

Mr.  Campbell.  For  the  investigation  and  development  of  methods 
of  utilizing  wool-scouring  waste. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  asking  for  a  continuation  of 
this  item  further  than  for  the  one  year. 

Mr,  Magee.  This  goes  out? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  asking  for  it  for  this  year  but  not  for  next 
year.  This  work  was  undertaken  during  the  period  of  the  war 
when  we  were  unable  to  get  in  this  country  lanalin,  which  is  the 
product  obtained  from  wool  grease,  and  which  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  medicinal  ointments  and  the  like.  We  relied  exclusively  upon 
importations  of  that  product  for  our  supply.  It  was  found  out  that 
this  wool-scouring  waste^  the  liquor  that  came  off  after  washing  the 
wool,  contained  quantities  of  potash,  the  recovery  of  which  was 
desirable  if  it  could  be  undertaken.  So  the  work  we  have  done  on 
this  has  been  to  convert  a  product  which  was  a  sewage — as  a  matter 
of  fact  its  disposition  was  a  question  of  expense,  oecause  it  had 
therefore  served  to  pollute  streams  and  had  been  the  basis  of  innu- 
merable suits,  litigation  of  all  kinds,  to  some  useful  purpose  by  ^tting 
a  supply  of  lanalm  sufficient  for  our  own  use  and  at  the  same  time  to 
recover  the  potash  that  was  in  there. 
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We  have  carried  this  work  now  to  a  point  where  the  only  thing 
we  expect  to  do  is  to  consider  its  economic  practicability.  There  has 
been  an  actual  operating  plant  in  Baltimore  for  the  recovery  of 
potash.  The  question,  however,  is  just  this :  If  the  potash  is  present 
m  quantities  so  small  that  its  recovery  would  involve  expense  that 
would  be  greater  than  the  value  of  that  potash,  then  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  undertake  in  an  economic  fashion. 

There  are  in  the  washing  of  the  wool  various  pans  into  which  the 
waste  water  goes  and  the  experiments  now  unaer  way  and  which 
are  intended  to  be  finished  within  the  coming  year  are  to  so  control 
that  that  it  will  bring  about  the  greatest  saving  in  the  vats  of  that 
portion  of  the  waste  which  contains  the  potash  in  the  greatest  amount 
and  to  make  the  recovery  of  that  potash  an  economic  proposition. 

Mr.  Maqbe.  Why  did  you  say  you  are  not  asking  any  additional 
appropiration  for  1923  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  think  our  work,  then  will  be  finished. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  may  finish  it  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  think  we  can.  If  we  could  we  would. 
That  is  right,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Veitch? 

Mr.  VErrcH.  We  can  not  possibly  finish  it  this  year,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  am  very  hopeful  we  will  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Campbell.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  last  time  we  intend  to  ask 
for  an  appropriation  for  this  item. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  will  not  be  back  next  year  for  an  additional  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Perhaps  you  can  ^t  along  with  less  for  1923. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  me  say  this,  because  this  I  think  is  the  con- 
clusion of  our  statement,  and  say  it  with  a  spirit  of  being  helpful 
to  the  committee,  because  I  take  it  you  wish  us  to  come  and  give  you 
these  facts,  and  approach  this  hearing  in  the  spirit  of  wishing  to 
make  for  economy. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  want  you  to  cooperate  with  us  on  the  basis  of  facts 
and  reasonable  needs. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  just  what  we  wish  to  do.  I  will  say  then 
to  you  that  we  have  undertaken  to  effect  a  businesslike  administra- 
tion in  our  operations.  We  have  been  conscious  throughout  of  the 
need  of  retrenchment  and  we  have  approached  oux  work  with  a  spirit 
based  upon  that  recognition. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  in  projects  of  work  where,  after 
you  have  exhausted  all  of  your  administrative  resources  in  effecting 
those  economies,  it  no  longer  becomes  economical  to  continue  that 
work.  You  can  approach  the  irreducible  minimum.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  we  have  just  about  reached  bedrock  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry. Frankly  and  honestly  I  do  not  know  what  we  could  do  or 
how  we  could  do  it,  or  where  we  could  turn  to  get  the  results  either 
in  regulatory  or  investigational  work  and  effect  further  economies 
than  we  have  brought  aSout.  I  must  say  to  you  on  the  theory  with 
which  I  introduced  this  statement  that  if  because  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  you  find  it  necessary  to  effect  reductions  in  the  estimates 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  it  is  my  honest  judgment  that  it  would 
be  better  to  do  so  by  the  elimination  of  some  one  of  these  items  in  its 
entirety  rather  than  to  reduce  them  or  any  one  of  them  by  a  hori- 
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zontal  cut,  because  I  believe  such  reduction  will  make  the  longer 
operation  of  that  project  uneconomical. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  goinp  to  ask  you,  if  you  will,  to  file  with  the 
committee  a  statement  of  the  appropriation  in  each  instance  that  has 
been  expended  to  date. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  would  be  glad 
to  have  that  information. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  would  have  to  be  with  the -idea  that  a  great  many 
items  in  agriculture  are  not  continuous  to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  might  be  your  expenditures  would  be  greater  in 
some  parts  of  the  year  than  in  another  part. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  might  make  that  statement.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  with  my  colleagues,  but  I  think  I  could  form  a  better  judg- 
ment if  I  had  before  me  the  amount  wou  have  actually  expended,  say, 
for  the  seven  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Ball.  With  the  explanations  as  to  the  difference  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Ball.  For  example,  working  on  thrashing  machines  can  only 
be  done  when  thrashing  machines  are  running. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Seasonal  questions,  of  course. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  we  understand*  what  you  have  in  mind.  Have 
you  any  questions,  Mr.  Buchanan  or  Mr.  Lea  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  this  closes  your  part  of  the  work. 

(The  statement  of  expenditures  requested  follows:) 

Statement  of  ejppenditurc^  of  Bureau  of  Clienmtry  as  of  Jan.  SI,  1922,  fiscal 

year  1922. 

Agricultural  Investigations $41, 421. 81 

Collaboration  with  other  departments '  6, 756. 23 

Color  investigations 28, 700. 86 

Table  and  sweet  sirup,  sweet-potato  Investigations 9,573.20 

Naval  stores  investigations *4, 404. 19 

Insecticides  and  fungicides  investigations *9, 357.  58 

Drying  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc ^9, 719. 28 

Plant-dust  explosions  and  fires  Investigations 11,268.47 

Wool-scouring  wastes  investigations '3,318.05 

Enforcement  of  tea  Importation  act *16, 541. 43 

Eiiforcement  of  food  and  drugs  act 388,274.48 


Saturday,  Febkuary  4, 1922. 

BUREAU  OF  SOILS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DE.  MILTON  WHITNEY,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUEEAU 
OF  SOILS;  D£.  E.  D.  BALL,  BIRECTOB  OF  SCIENTIFIC  WOBK  OF 
THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  AaBICULTTIBE;  BB.  C.  F.  MABBUT  AND 
DB.  B.  0.  E.  DAVIS,  SCIENTISTS  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  SOILS. 

Mr  Magee.  Dr.  Whitney,  is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make 
about  the  Bureau  of  Soils? 

Dr.  Whitney.  What  do  you  want? 

»  Pro  rata  expenses  larger  for  second  half  of  year  than  »for  first  half. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Any  atatement  which  you  think  you  would  like  to 
make  to  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  soils  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear,  and  then  we  will  take  up  the  different  subjects  in  detail. 

cx>lloidal  matter  of  soils. 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  has  progressed  in 
a  very  satisfactory  way  during  the  past  year  and  during  the  present 
year. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  was  not  interrupted  as  much  during  the 
war  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  bureaus.  It  was  not  very  much  en- 
larged, and  there  has  been  no  particular  curtailment  since  then. 

1  was  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  during  the  war  period  one 
of  the  activities  of  the  States  that  was  maintained  was  the  coopera- 
tion in  the  soil  survey ;  with  all  of  the  stress  they  laid  on  production 
they  did  not  materially  withdraw  their  cooperative  efforts  in  the  soil 
survey,  as  they  realized  that  it  was  a  fundamental  work  that  was  as 
useful  to  them  then  as  it  is  in  peace  times.  Cooperation  in  the  soil- 
survey  work  has  continued  to  increase  and  is  going  on  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way  at  the  present  time. 

The  investigational  work  of  the  bureau  is  reaching  a  point  where 
we  are  rounding  out  a  modem  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  problem  for  a  good  many  years,  and  the 
entire  world  has  been  working  on  it.  We  have  made  some  very  im- 
portant advances  during  the  past  year  and  during  the  present  year 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  colloidal  matter  of  soils. 

Mr.  Mageb.  On  the  what  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  On  the  colloidal  material  in  soils,  that  has  rounded 
out  and  perfected  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  soils  far  be- 
yond anything  that  we  have  ever  expected  to  accomplish.  That  is  a 
distinctive  achievement  that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
^nd  present  year. 

I  have  with  me  a  number  of  samples  of  soil  types  that  I  though  the 
committee  would  be  interested  in  seeing.  We  have  been  talking  about 
soil  types  and  soil  survey,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
this  collection,  which  is  a  small  educational  collection  that  we  got 
together  several  years  ago  for  schools,  for  high  schools,  for  colleges, 
and  agricultural  colleges.  This  collection  gives  an  impression  or 
soil  types  that  few  of  us  have  without  concrete  examples. 

There  are  two  jars  for  each  soil  type,  one  containing  the  soil  and 
the  other  the  subsoil,  and  you  can  tell  by  inspection  the  difference  in 
the  color,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  material,  but  always 
remember  that  you  have  to  consider  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  rather 
than  the  difference  in  each  one. 

Mr.  Magee.  Which  is  subsoil  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  the  soil  always  is  on  this  side  and  the  subsoil 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  soil  is  on  the  left? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes ;  on  the  left. 

Now,  these  soil  types  to  us  have  an  individuality.  They  differ  just 
as  cattle  do  in  your  herds,  just  as  the  animals  do  on  your  farms. 
You  recognize  a  Holstein  cow  because  it  has  certain  markings  and 
certain  peculiarities  of  *  form,  shape,  and  actions.  Now,  to  us  the 
color,  the  texture,  and  the  profile  of  these  soils  have  just  the  same 
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meaning.  They  show  that  the  different  soil  types  differ  in  their 
internal  activities;  they  have  breathing,  they  have  oxidation,  they 
have  digestive  activities,  and  their  capacity  to  produce  crops,  their 
need  of  cultivation,  and  their  need  of  fertilizer  is  an  individual 
characteristic  of  the  soil  type.    It  is  these  soil  types  we  ai*e  mapping. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  These  do  not  have  any  meaning  to  me ;  they  may 
to  you,  gentlemen. 

Dr.  W  HiTNET.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  impress  upon 
the  users  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  suppose  you  determine,  as  I  understand  it,  the  in- 
gredients of  the  soil  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes ;  their  constitution. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  their  lack  of  ingredients! 

Mr.  Magee.  And  their  lack  of  ingredients? 

Dr.  Whitnet.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  much  more  technical  thing  than 
we  have  heretofore  realized,  because  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  how 
much  potash  and  how  much  phosphoric  acid  is  present ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  these  soils  function. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  talk  about  how  thev  function.  I  may  have  an 
erroneous  idea  about  this  proposition.  1  supposed  one  of  the  funda- 
mental things  you  determine  is  what  a  soil  will  produce  ? 

Dr.  Whttnet.  What  it  will  produce. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Or  if  it  will  not  produce  a  certain  commodity  you  see 
what  that  is  due  to  ? 

Dr.  Whttnet.  What  it  is  due  to. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  should  be  supplied  to  the  soil  in  order  to  make 
it  productive  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes ;  and  if  it  will  not  produce  the  crops  you  think 
it  should  produce,  what  other  crop  it  is  adapted  to  produce. 

Mr.  Magee.  Exactly. 

Dr.  Whttney.  What  other  use  can  you  make  of  it?  That  is  the 
object.  Now,  incidentally,  of  course,  this  work  is  being  used  by  the 
States  as  a  basis  for  their  experimental  work  with  plants  and  with 
animals.  It  is  a  soil  basis  for  the  investigational  work  with  crops 
or  with  animals.  It  is  also  being  used  by  them  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  their  land  classification  as  a  basis  for  taxation.  Sev- 
eral of  the  States  are  using  this  as  a  basis  for  equitable  taxation. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  For  the  purpose  of  valuation. 

Dr.  Whitney.  For  the  purpose  of  valuation.  It  has  also  been 
having  the  effect  of  stabilizing  land  values.  In  many  of  the  States, 
in  many  of  the  counties  that  we  have  surveyed,  the  real  estate  agents 
have  these  maps  up  on  their  walls,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  in  a 
great  many  localities,  people  will  not*buy  land  until  its  location  is 
pointed  out  on  the  soil  map. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Doctor,  does  not  the  Geological  Department  make 
soil  surveys? 

Dr.  WnriNEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Nothing  but  topographic  and  geographic  sur- 
vevs? 

Dr.  Whitney.  And  geological  maps;  that  is,  underground  and 
mineral  deposits.    They  do  not  touch  the  soil. 
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SOIL  SURVEYS  AND  MAPS. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  long  has  your  department  been  making  soil 
surveys? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Since  1899. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  made  them  in  every  State  of  the  Union? 

Dr.  Whitnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much  more  work  have  you  to  do  in  order  to 
survey  a  few  counties  in  each  section  of  the  countrj^  ? 

Dr.  Whitnbt.  Well,  we  have  already  surveyed  a  few  counties  in 
each  section ;  a  good  many  counties  in  each  section.  We  have  finished 
something  over  one-third  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One-third  of  the  United  States.  Now,  you  mean 
of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Whitnet.  No  ;  one-third  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  you  proposing  to  survey  other  than  agri- 
cultural sections? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  we  will  not  survey, 
a  good  deal  of  mountain  area — I  do  not  know  how  much — and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  nona^icultural  land  in  the  West  which  will  not  be 
used  for  intensive  agriculture,  at  least,  unless  other  methods  are  de- 
vised. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand  you,  then,  if  you  subtract  from  the 
^work  remaining  to  be  done  the  mountain  area  not  suitable  for  agri- 
culture and  other  land  that  is  not  within  your  province,  will  you  say 
you  are  half  through  the  work? 

Dr.  Whitney.  1  should  think  that,  possibly.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  very  close  to  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  when  completed  you  will  have  surveyed 
every  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  furnished  that  county  and  the  State  authori- 
ties and  others  who  desire  them  with  a  map  of  the  soil  survey  of  that 
county? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Of  the  soil  survey  of  that  county,  and  that  is  infor- 
mation that  is  unchangeable,  and  that  will  last  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  map  shows  the  character  of  the  soil ;  and  does 
that  survey  indicate  what  fertilizer  is  essential  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  crop  that  is  raised  in  that  community? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No;  because  that  is  largely  dependent  on  the  way 
it  is  treated. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  way  it  is  what? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  way  it  is  treated ;  the  way  it  has  been  farmed ; 
the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  Would  not  that  be  a  question  for  the  Bureau  of  Soils? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  You  mean  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Mr.  Lbe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Not  necessarily. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  they  are  making  experiments  with  fertilizers 
on  soil,  but  the  point  I  was  making  was  that  you  can  not  put  on  a 
map  a  system  of  treatment  for  the  soil  that  will  last  indefinitely, 
because  if  you  base  it  on  the  present  conditions  those  conditions  are 
going  to  change  by  occupation  and  treatment. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  true,  but  the  possessor  of  that  map  ought 
to  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  when  you  publish  a  map  you 
say  present  condition,  soil  deficient  in  nitrogen,  or  whatever  it  is, 
essential  to  raise  cotton,  essential  to  raise  com,  or  essential  to  raise 
the  character  of  crop  that  is  raised  in  that  community.  Then  the 
owner  of  that  land  would  know  at  that  date  that  his  land  was  de- 
ficient in  tha.t  character  of  fertilizer  or  that  element  that  is  necessary 
to  grow  the  crop  grown  in  that  country  or  usual  to  be  grown  in  that 
countrv.  He  would  know  it  is  deficient  on  that  date  and  will  be  for 
several,  years,  because  those  things  -do  not  change  in  a  twinkle  of 
the  eye. 

Dr.  Ball.  This  is  a  map  forever. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  that  would  not  impair  the  value  of  the  map 
to  put  it  on  at  the  time  it  mas  made  that  that  was  a  fact. 

Dr.  Whitney.  But  suppose  we  come  to  an  area  that  is  poorly  de- 
veloped, as  we  do.  We  come  to  areas  that  are  poorly  developed. 
Why,  my  dear  sir,  in  Texas 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  poorly  de- 
veloped ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  are  mapping  counties  in  Texas  in  our  recon- 
naissance service  that  have  less  than  50  people  in  them.  That  is  not 
a  highly  developed  state  of  agriculture. 

Air.  Buchanan.  No;  still  you  know  the  ingredients  of  that  soil. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  but  when  we  come  to  a  county  that  has  500 
or  5,000  farmei^s  actively  at  work,  and  who  have  been  at  work  for 
many  years  on  that  same  soil,  the  conditions  and  the  requirements  of 
those  soils  that  have  been  highly  cultivated  are  different  from  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  the  other  soils. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Certainly  they  are. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  those  things  change;  they  change  with  the 
occupation  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Just  tell  me  the  main  features  of  what  your  map 
shows. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  shows  what  the  soil  is. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  you  mean;  what  it  is?  We  all  know 
it  is  soil. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  shows  the  type  of  the  soil;  the  character  of 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  the  name  of  the  soil? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No  ;  the  character. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  sandy? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  sandy. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  loam? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  show  the  ingredients  of  the  soil? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  shows  its  texture;  it  describes  its  profile. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  its  topography  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Xo;  the  profile  from  the  surface  down  for  3  feet 

or  6  feet. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  In  other  words,  a  sandy  soil  on  top  and  a  clay 

subsoil  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  A  clap  subsoil  and  a  gravel  area. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Or  a  gravel  top  and  a  clay  subsoil  or  a  gravel 
subsoil,  as  the  character  might  be  ? 
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Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Or  black  waxy  land  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  all  know  that  by  looking  at  it. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Those  characteristics  change. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  want  to  know  what  your  map  shows  that  is 
beneficial  to  the  farmer,  the  man  who  is  to  occupy  the  land,  and 
whether  your  map  serves  a  real  purpose  or  not  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  Nation,  or  whether  it  is  more  for  information  of  people  living 
in  another  section  and  desiring  to  purchase  in  that  section? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  it  is  for  botn  purposes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  service  is  it  to  the  farmer? 

Dr.  Whitney.  To  the  farmer  himself? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  shows  him  a  character  of  land  that  in  other  sec- 
tions has  been  developed  far  beyond  what  he  has  developed  his. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Now,  right  there,  Doctor — I  am  speaking  somewhat 
from  experience  in  my  own  district  in  New  York.  A  soil  survey  was 
made  there 

Dr.  Whitney  (interposing).  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Maqee.  Cortland  County.  Now,  is  not  the  thin^  that  is  more 
important  than  a  map  the  detailed  report  of  the  investigation  of  the 
soil  which  you  have  provided  for  the  distribution  of  to  the  farmers? 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  are  equally  important. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  nearly  every  farmer  in  that  county 
wanted  a  report  of  this  soil  investigation. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  map. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  think  I  had  to  go  to  the  department  several  times  to 
get  a  supply  to  meet  the  demands,  and  there  were  a  great  many  in- 
quiries, even  before  the  investigation  was  completed,  asking  when 
will  it  be  completed. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ball.  No  question  about  tlie  fact  the  farmer  appreciates  the 
soil  map. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  report. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  and  the  report. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  know  as  they  appreciate  it  more  in  my 
country  than  the  map  of  the  county  with  the  roads  marked  out  on  it. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  That  is  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes.  I  thought  the  maps  were  made  by  the 
(jeological  Department,  and  I  have  about  20,000  maps  in  my  house 
right  now,  and  I  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  that  I  had  these 
soil  survey  maps  and  would  be  glad  to  give  them  to  anybody  who 
wanted  them.  I  did  not  want  to  send  them  broadcast  and  have  them 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket? 

Dr.  Ball.  What  county  is  that? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Washington  County,  Tex.    I  had  an  idea  it  was 
the  Geological  Survey. 
Dr.  Whitney.  Perhaps  it  is. 
Dr.  Ball.  Just  a  map,  is  it? 

Dr:  Marbut.  The  Washington  County,  Tex.,  survey  was  one  of  the 
first  surveys  we  made,  some  15  years  ago,  and  up  to  that  time  we 
had  not  learned  as  much  about  making  soil  surveys  as  we  know  now. 
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We  were  concerned  for  a  number  of  years  with  preliminary  work, 
with  learning  it  and  the  county  to  be  surveyed.  We  had  no  example 
to  follow.    No  such  work  had  been  done  anywhere  before. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  misunderstanding, 
because  originally  there  were  only  2,000  copies  of  that  map  print^ 
for  the  Congressman  in  whose  district  it  was,  and  they  have  prob- 
ably been  long  since  exhausted.  In  addition  to  that  the  department 
gets  1,000  copies. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  may  have  been  this  was  a  topographical  map 
of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  Whitnbt.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  they  do  not  appreciate  them,  and  those  maps 
are  lying  there  serving  no  real  purpose. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  find,  Congressman,  that  the  investor  going  into  ode  of 
these  States  likes  to  see  the  soil  map. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  know  he  likes  to  see  it,  but  that  doesn't  justify 
the  expense. 

Mr.  LiKB.  He  thinks  it  is  a  guide  to  the  character  of  land  he  wants 
to  purchase. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I.  got  a  request  the  other  day  from  the  county 
engineer,  building  a  road  across  the  county.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of 
the  map.  It  will  probably  make  a  good  guide  for  him.  But  what 
I  want  to  see  is  the  actual  benefit  of  the  soil  map  to  the  actual 
farmer — the  practical  benefit.  I  am  afraid  we  have  too  much  theory 
and  not  enough  practice  in  some  branches  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  I  want  to  see  the  work  carried  out  practically  where 
the  benefits  will  go  directly  to  the  farmer. 

Dr.  Whitnbt.  Well,  that  is  just  one  of  the  things  I  am  trying  to 
impress  upon  the  committee,  that  there  are  facts  that  we  have  de- 
termined that  we  publish  that  we  put  no  theory  in;  we  leave  that 
out.    We  describe  what  we  see  and  leave  it. 

Now,  the  experiment  stations  take  that  map  and  use  it  as  a  basis 
for  experiments  and  for  giving  advice  to  farmers.  They  try  all 
kinds  of  experiments  with  crops,  with  fertilizers,  with  systems  of 
rotation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean,  so  you  will  under- 
stand me.  My  district  is  intensively  a  cotton  district  and  com  dis- 
trict. I  mean  the  main  crops  are  cotton  and  corn.  You  go  there 
and  survey  my  county,  and  you  find  several  different  characters  of 
soil  in  there,  and  you  find  that  in  some  sections  of  the  countv  the 
addition  of  one  character  of  fertilizer  would  materially  benefit  the 
cotton  production  there;  in  another  section  you  find  another  char- 
acter of  fertilizer  would  materially  benefit  the  corn  production. 
That  county  is  an  old  county  and  has  been  cultivated  a  long  time; 
and  if  your  maps  carried  with  them  that  this  soil  is  deficient  in  a 
certain  element  which,  if  added,  would  benefit  cotton  production  or 
benefit  com  production — — 

Dr.  Whitney  (interposing).  That  is  the  work  of  the  experimental 
station. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  care  if  it  is  the  work  of  the  experiment 
station,  we  will  make  an  appropriation  here  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  these  soil  surveys  within  a  county  or  within  a  State. 
It  gets  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  elements  of  tne  soil,  and  it  says 
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where  the  soil  is  defective,  and  just  a  little  more  trouble  would  make 
that  map  wonderfuUjr  valuable  to  the  farmer. 
Dr.  Ball.  That  is  impossible.    Dr.  Marbut  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  right ;  let  him  explain  it. 

Dr.  Marbut.  Please  state  your  (question  again. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  right:  I  will  give  you  an  example.  You  go 
to  my  county  and  make  a  soil  survey,  and  you  not  only  find  out  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  but  with  a  little  additional  trouble  you  can  find  out 
the  constituent  agricultural  elements  in  that  soil.  Finding  that  out, 
they  also  know  when  they  make  the  survey  the  crops  that  are  grown* 
or  ordinarily  have  been  grown  there  for  years  and  years.  They 
would  then  know  wherein  that  soil  is  deficient  for  the  production  of 
that  character  of  crop  that  is  being  grown  there  and  has  been  grown 
there  for  years.  It  would  make  that  map  of  practical  value  to  the 
actual  and  practical  farmer  if  the  fact  was  inserted  there  that  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  certain  elements  that  it  is  necessarv  for  it  to  have 
to  make  a  big  production  or  good  production  of  tlie  character  of 
agricultural  products  being  grown  there  and  that  have  been  grown 
there. 

Dr.  Marbut.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  in  the  first  place  you 
are  gettin^^  onto  a  very  debatable  subject,  on  Avhich  even  the  doctors 
do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  the  province  of  your  department,  whether 
the  doctors  agree  or  not,  to  find  out  the  correct  thing. 

Dr.  Marbut.  And  we  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  right. 

Dr.  Marbut.  I  can  tell  you  this:  There  is  not  a  soil  in  your  county 
that  is  not  deficient  in  pretty  nearly  everything  that  it  takes  to  make 
a  ffood  crop. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  may  be. 

Dr.  Marbut.  We  know  tfiat.  But  let  me  sav  this,  that  it  took  a 
long  time  to  find  that  out.  Xow,  we  make  a  soil  survey  in  an  area  in 
six  months.  We  usually  survey  two  counties  with  one  party  in  a 
year,  one  county  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  one 
county  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  That  survey* 
determines  the  character  of  the  soil  other  than  its  chemical  com- 
position, because  you  can  not  look  at  a  soil  and  tell  what  its  chemical 
composition  is.  Now,  the  determination  of  its  chemical  composition, 
as  I  understand  it,  is'what  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Marbut.  The  ascertainment  of  its  chemical  composition  is  a 
much  longer  and  more  tedious  process,  because  that  has  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  laboratorv. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  "Where — in  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Dr.  Marbut.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Marbut.  And  that  has  been  done.  Now,  since  Washington 
County  was  surveyed  we  have  got  far  enough  to  know 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  I  was  supposing  you  make  that 
soil  survey  now. 

Dr.  Marbut.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  old  survey  of  Wash- 
ington County.    I  am  talking  about  the  maps  you  are  making  now. 
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Dr.  Marbi't.  Now.  we  know  this 


Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  talking  about  your  present  maps. 

Dr.  Marbitt.  Let  me  make  this  statement :  The  Avide  different'es  in 
chemical  composition  of  soil  are  not  pi*esent  in  the  same  texture 
of  soil,  in  the  same  type  of  soil,  in  the  same  area.  For  example,  the 
Norfolk  sandy  loam,  in  your  county — AV'ashintjton  County,  I  believe^ 
is  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  JState 

Mr.  BixHANAN.  Yes. 

Dr.  Marbit.  Possibly  the  east  south  central? 
.   Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Marbut.  We  now  know  that  the  Norfolk  sandy  loam  in  that 
section  has  a  very  small  amount  of  potash,  often  ranging  around 
two-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  It  may  range  a  little  more  than  that.  Out 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amarillo 
soil,  a  sample  of  which  you  saw  there  in  the  can  you  examined,  has 
about  2.5  per  cent.  Instead  of  two- tenths  of  1  per  cent,  it  has  about 
2.5  per  cent  of  potash.  The  Amarillo  soils  will  have  about  5  per  cent 
of  lime,  and  in  your  county  there  is  very  little  lime  in  the  soil  and  none 
of  it  .is  in  the  form  of  li.mestone.  It  was  not  inseiled  in  the  report 
at  the  time  Washington  County  was  surveyed  because  we  did  not 
know  it. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy  of  the  department — Prof. 
Whitney  can  explain  that — the  policy  of  the  department  is  not  to  in- 
sert those  things  in  the  report,  but  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
soil  will  be  discussed  in  separate  reports. 

We  have  something  like  150  analyses  of  soils  now  that  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  last  10  years.  Those  chemical  analyses  do  tell 
and  we  do  know  what  the  deficiencies  of  the  soils  are  m  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Now,  we  do  not  know  it  all,  but  we  are 
getting  at  it  through  chemical  analysis. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  won't  take  up  too  much  time,  but  here  is  why  I 
mentioned  it :  You  separated  it  and  put  one  in  the  report  and  one  on 
the  map,  and  a  man  gets  the  map  and  doesn't  get  the  report. 

Dr.  Marbut.  No  ;  the  map  and  the  report  both  go  together. 
•  Mr.  Buchanan.  They  go  together? 

Dr.  Ball.  Oh,  ves. 

Dr.  Marbit.  They  are  bound  together. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  all  right.  But  if  that  report  shows,  say, 
the  loam  soil  of  Washington  County — Norfolk,  or  whatever  you  call 
it — has  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  potash  and  how  much  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  to  make  a  fertilizer  for  cotton 

Dr.  \Iarbut.  If  vou  will  find  some  one  who  will  commit  himself 
on  that  statement,  t  will  be  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  this  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
is  a  failure. 

Dr.  Marbut.  Not  bv  any  means. 

Dr.  Bai^.  A\'e  don*t  knoAv  everything  that  is  to  be  known.  We 
hone  to  know  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Bu(  hanan.  But  if  the  Agricultural  Department  is  serving  its 
mission  you  do  knoAv  if  a  soil  is  lacking  in  potash  for  raising  corn, 
potatoes,  or  anything  else,  and  you  know  that  an  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  potash  will  help  that  by  your  experiments,  or  else 
your  experiments  are  in  vain. 
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Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  those  facts  are  given  in  the  report,  but  the  best 
agiicultural  practice  for  this  individual  soil  will  be  a  matter  of 
experimentation  for  years  and  years  and  will  change  with  the  change 
in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  a  result  of  farming  operations,  and  wul 
change  as  a  result  of  the  diversification  of  crops,  and  in  years  to  come 
will  change  with  the  change  in  character  of  commercial  fertilizer  as 
the  development  of  that  goes  on,  so  the  thing  you  would  do  at  this 
time  would  not  be  the  thing  to  do  10  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  may  be,  but  you  are  not  putting  that  down 
for  10  vears. 

Dr.  Sall.  Forever.  What  you  put  on  your  map  must  be  a  record 
that  will  stay  there  forever.  If  you  put  on  that  map  a  definite  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  you  must  use  so  much  of  this  fertilizer  or  so 
much  of  that  the  maps  would  l)e  worthless;  that  would  be  the  thing 
to  destroy  them,  because  they  wOuld  be  misleading. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No;  it  would  not. 

Dr.  Ball.  What  you  want  to  put  on  those  maps  are  the  fundamental 
general  things  that  will  be  true  for  ages  to  come  and  then  leave  it  to 
the  local  men  to  give  the  investigational  results  in  detail. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  may  be  thrown  awav  and  destroyed,  but  you 
can't  tell  me  that  the  land  changes  so  rapicfly 

Dr.  Ball  (interposing).  No;  but  the  science  of  soil  fertility  and 
of  crop  development  is  changing  and  will  change  for  a  thousand 
years. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  change.  There  will  be  a 
gradual  change,  a  gradual  development. 

Dr.  Ball..  But  if  you  put  on  the  map  just  what  you  are  to  do  for 
a  soil  nobody  would*  stand  by  the  map  for  any  length  of  time  at  all. 
Von  must  not  ask  us  to  do  that.     They  do  that  in  the  almanac. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  do  that  where? 

Dr.  Ball.  They  do  that  in  the  almanac. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes;  and  an  almanac  is  more  popular  than  your 
map. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  and  when  the  year  is  done  it  is  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No;  it  is  kept  for  ten  vears. 

Dr.  Ball.  You  take  the  almanac  to  find  out  when  the  sun  rises. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  a  practical  farmer — I  have  been,  but  I  am 
not  a  scientist.     A  farmer  isn't  a  scientist.     He  is  a  practical  man. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  you  want  this  map  to  be  the  whole  compendium  of 
agriculture.     If'  we  did  that  we  could  not  do  the  soil  survey. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I^t  me  show  you  my  position.  I  am  a  practical 
fanner  down  there  and  have  been  one.  I  take  your  soil  map,  I  read 
about  my  soil  as  you  have  described  it,  and  the  elements  it  contains. 
Well,  I  say  when  I  want  to  know  now  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
corn,  what  is  the  matter  with  my  cotton?  I  want  to  know  what 
fertilizer  I  can  use  to  make  a  good  crop,  and  the  survey  of  soil,  this 
map  does  not  state  it. 

Dr.  Ball.  Suppose  that  map  did  state  it,  it  was  written  10  years 
ago,  and  it  gives  the  fertilizer  that  was  on  the  market  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  say  the  fertilizer  on  the  market.  I  said 
the  necessary  character,  the  elements  that  it  lacked.  For  instance^ 
they  all  lack  potash. 
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Dr.  Ball.  Suppose  it  lacked  a  certain  element  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  for  that  a  certain  ingredient  in  order  to  make  it 
available  on  that  certain  soil. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  talking  about  that  soil.  You  can  not  tell 
me  these  soils  change  so  rapidly  as  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  our  science  changes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  tell  you  my  soil  that  has  only  two-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  of  potash  in  it  will  lack  that  potash  for  50  years. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  statement  is  made  in  the  Soil  Survey  report  that 
fertilizers  are  necessary  in  a  given  region  and  the  general  practice 
of  the  region  is  carefully  determined  and  stated  in  the  soil  survey 
report. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  how  much  potash  ought  to  be  in  the  soil  to 
produce  cotton  ? 

Dr.  Marbut.  That  is  another  story. 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  a  debatable  question. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Why  can  you  not  say  what  it  ought  to  be! 

Dr.  Marbut.  Because  we  haven't  got  that  far  yet — that  is  why. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Nobody  knowns. 

Dr.  Ball.  If  we  had  solved  all  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
could  write  a  finished  book  on  agriculture  we  would  not  be  asking 
for  money  for  anything  except  to  publish  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  we  have  an  Agricultural 
Department  that  has  been  for  years  studying  this  thing  and  when  I 
go  to  it  now  it  can  not  give  me  a  recommendation  of  how  to  fertilize 
a  tract  of  land,  the  elements  of  w^hich  they  know,  in  order  to  make 
crop. 
Iarbut.  They  can  and  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Dr.  AVhitney.  Thev  can. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  all  I  ask. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  we  are  not  willing  to  put  down  on  the  map  that  this 
will  be  the  fact  100  years  from  now  or  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  1  do  not  ask  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  are  putting  out  a  map  that  will  be  a  map  of  this 
soil  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  now? 

Dr.  Whitney.  You  have  your  county  agent. 

Dr.  Ball.  You  have  your  county  agent  and  your  agricultural  col- 
leges. • 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  a  thing  I  am  interested  in.  I  w^ould  like  to 
get  to  this  work  of  the  county  agents. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  County  a^^ents  are  not  qualified.  I  make  that 
statement  boldly,  because  I  know  several  of  them.  They  are  not 
qualified.  They  are  qualified  for  certain  things,  but  they  are  not 
all-round  men  on  their  fertilizer  proposition. 

Dr.  Ball.  And  you  are  asking  us  to  put  down  on  a  map  which  is 
to  be  a  map  which  we  are  not  to  go  over — otherwise  we  would  have 
to  go  over  them  and  reissue  them  every  little  while.  You  are  askinjg 
us  to  put  down  on  a  map  the  final  results  of  investigations  that  it 
will  take  a  hundred  years  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  not. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  made  some  progress  along  this  line. 
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Dr.  Ball.  And  we  are  putting  in  the  map  all  the  knowledge  we 
liave  of  the  soils. 

Mr.  BucHANAX.  You  do  not  get  my  question.  You  will  go  off  far 
ahead  of  my  question.  When  you  make  a  soil  survey  of  my  county 
and  find  it  is  deficient  in  potash,  you  state  the  amount  of  potash  it  has  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  usually  in  the  soil-survey  report,  be- 
cause by  the  time  the  report  and  map  are  published  this  chemical  data 
has  not  been  completed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  you  know  reasonably  well  how  much  it  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  produce  a  good  growth  of  cotton  and  corn. 

Dr.  Ball.  If  we  know  it,  we  are  mistaken  in  not  putting  it  in. 
Vou  are  crediting  us  with  more  knowledge  than  we  have. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  a  debatable  point.  It  is  a  popular  mistake,  if 
you  please. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  chemical  examination  of 
a  soil  will  enable  a  chemist  to  know  what  to  add  to  that  soil  to  pro- 
duce a  crop.    That  is  a^  fallacy. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  you  know  from  it  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  When  we  make  an  examination  of  a  soil  we  learn  cer- 
tain things,  for  instance,  its  physical  composition,  the  chemical  com- 
position. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  benefit  is  it  to  know  the  physical  composi- 
tion if  you  do  not  know  what  to  add  to  make  it  better. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  gives  us  information  on  what  to  base  our  research, 
which  will  give  us  results. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  we  had  better  stop  the  survey  of  these 
soils. 

Dr.  Bali..  If  we  do  not  suney  the  soils  we  will  not  have  the  basis  to 
find  what  will  improve  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  may  never  find  out. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  are  finding  out  all  the  time.  We  are  improving  the 
fertilizers  for  crops  every  j'^ear.  AVe  are  working  that  out  on  the 
soil. 

Dr.  Whitney.  May  I  ^ve  you  an  illustration  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes,  sir.  Kverji:hing  I  am  interested  in  is  agricul- 
ture. If  there  is  anything  I  want  to  do  it  is  to  see  the  theories  that  you 
are  studying  out;  some  of  them  are  beneficial,  but  I  want  to  see  suffi- 
cient practical  results  put  down  in  your  work,  so  that  the  farmer  will 
^et  the  benefit  of  it  and  not  depend  on  traveling  lecturers,  who  have 
^rown  in  disrepute  with  the  farmers.  That  is  a  fact.  They  have 
grown  in  disrepute  with  the  farmers.  They  claim  their  theories 
department -clerk  theories,  coming  down  there  to  instruct  them  to 
raise  crops,  cotton,  corn,  or  potatoes — the  farmers  claim  that  they 
have  been  raising  these  crops  all  their  lives,  and  they  doubt  whether 
these  fellows  have  ever  raised  a  crop.  It  is  all  theory  and  not  prac- 
tice. I  am  talking  to  you  all  in  order  to  benefit  the  future,  so  that  we 
can  quit  arguing  and  carry  the  information  from  the  book  or  the  map 
or  the  circular,  whatever  it  is,  to  the  farmers. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Buchanan,  about  70  years  ago  the  Rothamstead 
Station  was  established  in  England  to  determine  that  very  i)oint. 
Sir  John  Lawes  thought  he  could  determine  exactly  what  fertilizers 
were  needed  for  crops.  He  put  out  a  series  of  experimental  plats 
that  have  been  running  for  over  70  years.    On  one  plat  he  put  no  fer- 
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tilizer,  and  wheat  has  been  prowinjr  continuously  on  it  for  70  years 
without  fertilizer.  The  first  year  he  got  a  yield  of  18  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  The  last  year,  the  last  year  of  record,  the  yield  had 
decreased  to  9  bushels  per  acre,  as  I  recall — about  9  bushels.  Tliat 
soil  has  been  going  down  through  continuous  cultivation  of  wheat 
from  18  bushels  to  9  bushels  in  71  years. 

We  have  all  considered  that  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  need 
of  fertilizer.  On  the  plat  upon  which  he  used  complete  fertilizer  his 
yield  has  gone  up,  and  he  has  maintained  about  »30  bushels  of  \vheat 
per  acre  for  70  years  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

Then,  he  took  another  field,  Avhich  he  called  Agdell  field,  where  he 
rotated  his  crops.  He  had  turnips,  barley,  a  legume,  and  wheat.  I 
do  not  remember  the  rotation  now,  but  he  only  got  a  crop  of  Avheat 
every  fourth  year.  The  average  yield  of  wheat,  where  no  fertilizer 
was  used,  was  up  to  1911,  26  bushels. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Every  fourth  year. 

Mr.  Lee.  Without  fertilizer. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  without  fertilizer  at  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  He  seeded  it  with  legume  crops. 

Dr.  Whitney.  He  has  maintained  that  at  26  bushels.  Where  he 
added  fertilizer,  a  complete  fertilizer,  with  his  rotation,  he  got  an 
average  of  34  bushels.  He  had  maintained  an  average  up  to  1911  of 
34  bushels.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  is  startling  and  strik- 
ing, and  that  has  staggered  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  have  heard  this,  as  it  has  recently  come  out, 
on  the  Agdell  field,  wliere  wheat  has  been  grown  in  rotation  without 
fertilizer,  the  last  crop  harvested,  instead  of  giving  an  average  of 
26  bushels,  returned  in  1915  onlv  4.8  bushels,  and  in  1919  onlv  5.7 
bushels. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  right. 

Dr.  AVhitney.  AA^here  he  had  used  fertilizer,  complete  fertilizer, 
and  had  up  to  1911  obtained  an  average  of  84  bushels,  he  got  in  1911 
a  crop  of  11.9  bushels,  and  in  1919  a  yield  of  9.9  bushels,  and  these 
seasons  were  not  unuMial.  because  the  crops  on  his  other  field  had  not 
shown  their  effects.     It  has  gone  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Both  of  them? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Both  of  them,  and  they  have  no  idea  what  is  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  xVs  both  of  them  Avent  to  pieces,  the  fact  that  one 
was  fertilized  and  the  other  not,  and  the  other  rotated  and  the  other 
not,  may  not  have  been  any  contributive  cause  of  them  going  to 
pieces. 

Mr.  A\"hitney.  Xo:  I  beg  pardon.  On  the  other  field,  where  he 
had  the  plats  continuouslv  in  wheat,  with  fertilizer,  he  is  still  getting 
;M)  bushels. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  rotating  the  crop? 

Dr.  AVhitney.  Xo. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Continuouslv  in  wheat:  no  fertilizers? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  with  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  he  was  able  to  determine  the  necessary  fertil- 
izer, and  even  determined  the  quantity  to  put  on  that  land,  knowing 
the  elements  of  the  land 
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Dr.  Baij.  (interposing).  You  are  coming  right  back  to  it.  This 
problem  you  are  putting  to  us  involves  not  only  the  question  of  add- 
ing this  fertilize!*;  it  involves  the  question  of  the  relative  cost  of 
the  fertilizer  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Bu(  iiANAN.  No;  it  does  not.  Tell  the  farmer  Avhat  will  bene- 
fit his  crops.    He  has  more  sense  than  you  think  he  has. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  is  a  (juestion  of  alternating  possibly,  but  whether  he 
shall  rotate 

M^,  BiCHANAN  (interposing).  No;  that  is  not  what  I  wanted.  I 
want  him  to  know  the  fact  as  to  what  will  benefit  his  soil 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  stated. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  So  far  as  it  will  increase  production. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  stated. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No;  it  is  not. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  beg  pardon.  We  tell  you  what  the  soil  lacks  and  the 
general  principles  of  what  it  requires  for  a  crop;  our  suggestion  of 
what  it  is.  ^^  e  do  not  mean  to  say  you  shall  add  so  much  to  produce 
cotton  or  corn,  because  that  involves  the  problem  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil,  the  amount  of  humus,  and 
the  water  content  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  essential  for  the  farmer  to  know  how  much 
to  add  in  order  to  apply  it. 

Dr.  Bau^.  There  is  not  any  such  thing  as  what  we  would  call  a 
shotgim,  or  a  blanket  recommendation  for  all  soils,  for  all  conditions, 
for  all  years,  and  for  all  men. 

Mr.  feurcHANAN.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  general  formula  in  the 
Tnited  States,  one  formula. 

Dr.  Ball.  There  is  not  any  general  formula  for  any  soil  at  any 
time.  We  must  correct  the  idea  that  you  can  make  a  chemical 
analysis  of  a  soil  and  immediately  say  just  what  to  add  to  that  soil. 

Mr.  Magke.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  position.  Your  posi- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  scientifically  known? 

Dr.  Ball.  It  is  not  known;  it  is  not  scientifically  possible  to  do 
that. 

Dr.  Whitnky.  I^et  me  bring  you  an  illustration  right  now. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  or  a  certain  time  ago.  hens  laid  a  setting  of 
eggs;  I  think  the  average  now  for  the  United  States  is  50  eggs  a  3'ear. 

Dh  Ball.  Eighty. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  was  50  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Magee.  Fifty  per  hen  ? 

Dr.  Whitney,  les,  sir.  Now  they  have  hens  that  lay  over  300 
eggs  a  year.  No  one  could  have  foreseen  that,  or  stated,  or  no  one 
now  can  state 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  You  go  far  in  advance  of  your 
present  knowledge.  All  I  want  is  what  is  now  know^n  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  about  so  much  fertilizer  containing  a  certain 
amoimt  of  potash  or  any  other  element  that  you  might  say  avouM 
benefit  corn  production.     That  is  all  I  want  you  to  state. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  So  much  depends  on  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  a  farmer.  I  see  that  my  soil  is  deficient  in 
potash.  I  Avould  like  to  remedy  that.  •  I  do  not  know  how  much 
potash  to  add.  I  know^  the  fertilizers,  or  I  can  find  fertilizer  that 
contains  potash,  and  I  am  willing  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  the 
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companies  who  make  it,  reliable  companies — I  will  take  their  state- 
ment that  it  contains  potash,  and  I  want  to  know  how  much  to  put 
on  my  soil.  I  read  this  soil  survey  and  the  recommendations. 
Where  am  I  to  find  it?  I  am  an  ordinary  farmer  now  engaged  iu 
tilling  the  soil.  I  want  to  know  the  one  fact,  how  much  potash 
more  I  shall  add  to  my  land  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  does  not  depend  on  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  using  that  as  an  illustration. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  depends  on  rotation.  It  depends  on  what  you 
have  done  with  the  soil.  • 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  raise  cotton  one  vear  and  then  corn.  Your 
rotation  helps  some.  I  understand  that,  and  I  want  to  find  out  how 
to  fertilizer  my  land,  and  I  can  not  do  it,  and  the  Government  is 
spending  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  do  something 

Dr.  Ball,  (interposing).  You  can  find  it  out,  but  the  soil  survey 
map  is  not  the  place  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  ought  to  be  the  place  where  it  can  be  found. 

Dr.  Marbi't.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  do,  let  me  say  that  we 
find  durinp  the  survey  of  a  county  that  so  much  fertilizer  is  being 
used  on  this  soil  and  so  much  on  that  soil.  We  find  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  region  shows  that  good  results  are  obtained  by  this  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  answers  my  question. 

Dr.  Marbi^t.  That  information  is  given  in  every  report. 

Dr.  Bali..  That  is  in  the  report,  not  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  report  accompanies  the  map? 

Dr.  Marrut.  Yes.  Another  thing  we  do  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  stations.  We  determine  the  soil  individual ;  the  soil  type.  We 
determine  that  here  is  an  area,  for  example,  of  one  kind  of  soil; 
over  here  is  an  area  of  the  same  kind,  and  over  here  is  still  another 
area  of  the  same  soil.  Neither  the  experiment  station  nor  anyone 
else  can  go  to  the  expense  of  experimenting  on  every  farm  within 
each  of  these  areas  of  a  given  soil  type.  The  station,  therefore, 
selects  an  area  where  the  soil  of  this  type  is  typical  and  where  other 
conditions  are  favorable  for  experimentation.  It  lays  out  a  number 
of  experiment  plats  and  by  the  use  of  different  fertilizers  and  dif- 
ferent crops  finds  out  how  much  fertilizer  of  a  given  kind  gives  the 
best  i"esults  on  this  area.  The  soil  survey  has  already  deternjined 
the  arena  or  areas  where  this  soil  type  is  found.  Since  the  soil  is 
the  same  in  all,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  prac- 
tice throughout  the  whole  area  will  bring  equally  good  results.  The 
soil  survey  enables  the  experiment  station  to  say,  "On  this  land, 
etc.,  such  a  treatment  will  give  the  best  results." 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  enables  you  all  to  say  it. 

Dr.  Marbut.  Oiir  function  is  to  make  the  soil  survey.  The  experi- 
ment stations  want  to  do  the  experimental  work*  It  is  not  the 
function  of  the  soil  survey  to  make  such  experiments. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  would  take  15  years  of  experimentation  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  soil  survey  in  order  to  arrive  at  results  that  would 
be  conclusive. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  only  a  few  experiment  stations  for  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Ball.  One  in  each  State. 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  have  substations. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  You>  have  few  substations  compared  with  the 
area. 

Dr.  Marbut.  We  do  put  down  in  the  report  what  is  being  done, 
the  crops  grown,  what  the  farm  practice  is  that  makes  the  most  effec- 
tive crop  of  every  different  type  of  soil. 

Mr.  lircHANAN.  If  you  had  tohl  me  that  to  start  with,  it  would 
have  saved  a  let  of  talk.     That  is  what  I  am  contending  for. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  doubt  if  that  is  a  soil  survey  map  that  you  have.  They 
only  give  you  2.()0().  you  know.  You  say  you  have  eight  or  ten 
thousand  of  them. 

Mr.  Bix'HANAN    I  inherited  them  from  Mr.  Burleson. 

Dr.  Whitney.  There  were  4,(KK)  maps  printed.  That  is  fixed  by 
law;  unless  Congress  itself  reprints  we  can  not  reprint,  and  there 
wei*e  2,000  copies  went  to  the  Congressman. 

Mr.  Maqee.  For  everv  county? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  made  a  soil  survey  of  any  other  counties 
in  mv  district  ?  Would  vou  know  the  counties  if  I  mentioned  some 
of  them? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Washington,  Burlington,  Lee  Williamson,  Travis, 
Austin  ? 

Dr.  Marbut.  Xo.  The  old  survey  of  Washington  County  was 
made  15  years  ago.  There  are  none  made  for  the  other  counties  that 
you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  any  further  general  statement  you  desire  to 
make  or  shall  we  ero  on  to  the  items  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  will  go  on  to  the  separate  items  if  you  wish. 

for  chemical  tn\t:stigation8  of  soil  types,  etc. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  we  will  take  lip  the  item  on  page  134,  for  chemi- 
cal investigations  of  soil  types,  etc.,  for  which  you  ask  $23,110. 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  have  nothing  special  to  s-ay  about  that,  except 
that  the  work  is  going  on.  It  is  continuing  work.  It  is  work  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  the  soil  surveys  and  in  connection  with 
our  work  on  the  study  of  soils  in  general. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Hx)w  much  have  you  spent  out  of  the  current  ap- 
propriation during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  spent  all  that  we  are  allowed  to  spend; 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  running  right  up  to  the  limit  of  our  appro- 
priation.    It  is  a  small  appropriation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  will  use  it  all? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  will  use  it  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  use  about  the  same  amount  each  month  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  apportion  it  by  quarters:  under  the  law  it  is 
apportioned  by  quarters,  and  we  spend  about  the  same  amount  each 
quarter. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  do  under  this  provision  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  a  force  of  chemists  who  are  analyzing 
soils  sent  in  by  the  soils  survey.  That  is  one  thing.  Then,  we  are 
analyzing  soil  samples  that  are  sent  in  by  other  bureaus  and  other 
departments  of  the  Grovernment.  AVe  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
other  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  quite  a  lot  of  work 
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with  the  investigations  in  connection  w  ith  the  Department  of  Jub- 
tic©  and  the  Post  Office  Dei)artment. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Department  of  Justice? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  for  land  prosecution  cases,  for  frauds. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  is  that  work  applicable  to  this  appropriation, 
the  investigation  of  lands  in  litigation? 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  Well,  in  connection  with  our  soil  surveys  and  with 
our  general  knowledge  of  soils  we  are  called  on 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  You  mean  in  reaching  the  vahiation  of 
land? 

Dr.  Whitnry.  Yes;  in  reaching  a  valuation  and  determining 
whether  fraudulent  claims  have  been  put  out  in  regard  to  the  vahie 
of  these  lands. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil? 

Dr.  Whtfney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  composition? 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  Department  of  Justice  reimburse  your 
bureau  for  the  labor  you  perform? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  think  that  such  expenditure  of  the  money 
granted  under  this  appropriation  comes  within  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  it? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  BucifANAN.  You  conceive  that  it  is  the  province  of  your  de- 
partment to  forward  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Nation? 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  authority  in  our  appropriations 
for  cooperating  with  other  departments,  not  in  this  particular  item, 
but  in  the  item  for  the  soil  surveys,  and  this  chemical  work  is  tied  up 
with  the  Soil  Survev. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  not  noticed  the  particular  verbiage  of  the 
Soil  Survey,  but  I  think  you  are  going  beyond  your  jurisdiction 
altogether.    The  item  to  which  you  refer  reads: 

For  the  Investigation  of  soils  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  otlier  departments  of  the  Government,  State  agri- 
cultural exi>erinient  stations,  and  other  State  institutions. 

That  provides  for  cooperation  but  not  for  doing  wprk  for  them. 
I  do  not  believe  tlie  Ajrricultural  Department  should  be  an  adjunct 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  prosecution  of  crime.  I  think  it 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  think  that  is  a  perversion  of  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Whitney.  In  all  of  our  (lovernment  departments  there  is  and 
always  has  been  the  practice  of  cooperating  wherever  we  are  doing 
something  that  is  essential  to  their  work  that  they  can  not  do.  The 
departments  liave  all  called  upon  other  departments  in  questions  of 
that  kind,  and  we  have  always  encouraged  it. 

Mr.  BrcHAXAX.  And  it  should  be  done  when  legally  authorized 
by  law.  I  believe  in  cooperation  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  Government,  but  I  do  not  believe  cooperation  should  transcend 
or  go  beyond  the  law.  If  that  is  done,  we  have  no  checks  or  limita- 
tions upon  the  vaiious  dei)artments,  and  I  do  not  believe  tliat  under 
the  paragraphs  I  have  seen  you  are  authorized  to  make  any  chemical 
analyses  for  the  Depaitment  of  Justice  in  connection  with  the  prose- 
cution of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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COOPERATION   WITH   DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Mr.  Maoee.  How  much  work  have  you  done  for  the  Depai'tment  of 
Justice  this  year? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  ori^rinal  case  connected  with 
the  l)oundary  line  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. We  cooperated  with  them  in  the  soil  suney  and  also  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  work.  It  was  not  a  ^reat  deal;  altogether  I 
tliink  we  spent  about  three  or  R\e  weeks  with  four  or  five  men  to 
^ive  them  information  that  the  (lovernment  felt  was  essential  to  the 
consideration  of  their  case.  This  was  a  (lOvernment  agency  prepared 
to  do  that  kind  of  work  and  they  could  not  have  gotten  that  work 
done  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Maoee.  If  you  had  not  done  it  and  it  had  been  done  by  outside 
parties  the  (lovemment  would  have  had  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  they  paid  some  of  their  experts  on 
other  phases  of  their  case  a  great  deal  more  money  than  we  expended. 

Mr.  BircHANAN.  The  point  is  this :  The  litigation  you  speak  of  is 
practically  litigation  between  two  States  and  between  the  individuals 
of  two  States.  There  is  some  little  claim  made  to  the  bed  of  the  river 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but,  of  course,  a  survey  would  not  have 
been  necessary  as  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  Therefore  this  is  public 
money  expenaed  in  connection  with  litigation  between  two  States 
und  between  individuals  of  two  States,  and  it  should  not  have  been  a 
burden  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Whitney.  But  it  was  litigation  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  a  party. 

Mr  Bt^cHANAN.  It  was  a  party  to  the  extent  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 
It  had  no  claim  and  did  not  allege  any  claim  except  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  a  soil  survey  was  unnecessary  as  to  the  bed  of  the  river 
covered  by  water. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  work  you  performe<l  was  i)er formed  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wa80N.  Did  you  make  an  analysis  of  the  soil? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  made  an  analysis  of  th^  soil.  This  is  some- 
thing we  have  always  done.  We  have  always  responded,  when  we 
could,  to  requests  from  other  bureaus,  and  we  are  cooperating  now. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  this  the  appropriation  under  which  you  determine 
the  deficiency  in  soils? 

Dr.  Whttney.  Yes;  w^e  are  Avorking  on  that,  but  there  is  also  a 
division  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj'  which  is  carrying  on  Avhat 
they  call  soil-fertility  investigations. 

Dr.  Balu  But  the  part  of  the  work  that  belongs  to  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  is  done  in  this  division. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  engaged  on  a  study  of 
the  corrosion  of  pipes,  gas  mains,  and  water  mains.  Now,  we  have 
entered  into  cooperation  with  them  because  of  our  soil  knowledge, 
and  we  consider  it  perfectly  justifiable,  when  another  Government 
department  is  engaged  on  something  which  pertains  to  them  and 
their  work  and  they  ask  our  cooperation  on  a  phase  of  the  work  that 
pertains  to  our  bureau,  to  extend  cooperation. 
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Mr.  Magee.  My  own  legal  opinion  is  that  you  have  acted  within 
your  authority.    That  is  my  own  opinion. 

Dr.  Ball.  1  think  that  general  authority  is  given  to  the  whole 
department. 

FOR  PHYSICAL  IN\-E8TIOATIONS  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  PROPERTIES  OF  SOILS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  found  on  page  135  and  is  for 

Shysical  investigations  of  the  important  properties  of  soil  which 
etermine  productivity,  etc.    Tell  us  what  you  do  under  this  item. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  a  very  small  appropriation  as  Government 
appropriations  go,  $12,225,  so  that  there  can  not  be  very  much  done, 
but  what  we  are  doing,  I  think,  is  very  efficiently  done.  Under  that 
we  are  making  physical  analyses  and  mechanical  analyses  of  sam- 
ples for  the  soil  surveys.  We  are  also  working  on  the  physical 
properties  of  soils,  studying  the  physical  properties  of  soils. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean,  the  texture  of  a  soU? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Its  texture  and  water-holding  capacity,  drainage^ 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  investigations,  I  take  it,  are  laboratory 
investiffations? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  how  do  they  apply,  in  a  practical  way,  to 
agriculture,  road  construction,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Whitney.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  permitted  us  to  sepa- 
rate our  soil  types  according  to  grades  of  material ;  that  is  a  mechan- 
ical analysis,  and  we  have  been  doing  that  for  years.  We  handle 
hundreds  of  samples  every  year.  Then  we  have  devised  a  great 
many  pieces  of  apparatus  to  help  both  in  the  field  and  iii  the  labo- 
ratory. For  instance,  the  question  of  alkali  in  soils.  We  devised  an 
electrical  machine  that  permits  us  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
alkali  in  the  surface  soil  or  in  any  depth  of  the  soil  down  to  6  feet 
or  deeper  if  we  can  get  samples  up.  That  has  permitted  us  to  make 
these  alkali  maps  showing  the  location  and  the  accumulations  at 
any  point  below  the  surface  that  we  can  reach  .with  an  ordinary 
auger.  This  has  permitted  that  whole  alkali  region  to  be  handled 
intelligently.  Before  that  there  was  no  way  and  there  were  hidden 
deposits  of  alkali,  sometimes  3,  4,  or  5  feet  below  the  surface,  that 
would  come  up  when  the  land  was  irrigated.  With  the  apparatus  we 
haA'e  devised  there  is  no  danger  any  longer  of  that,  because  we  can 
l)rolie  the  soil  and  find  out  what  there  is  below  the  surface. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  what  work  are  you  engaged  under  this  ap- 
propriation? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  are  working  ])articularly  on  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  colloidal  material  of  soils,  the  way  it  holds  the  parti- 
cles together.  Some  soils,  as  you  know,  are  loose  and  friable;  others 
are  hard  and  impervious  when  they  are  dry;  some  are  very  plastic 
and  very  sticky  when  they  are  wet,  and  others  are  not.  We  have 
succeeded  in  separating  the  colloidal  material  that  gives  plasticity 
to  the  soils.  We  are  studying  that  and  we  are  studying  its  consti- 
tution; we  are  studying  it  both  from  the  chemical  standpoint  and 
from  the  physical  side. 
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FOR  EXPLORATION  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF  POTASH,  NITRATE,  ETC.     • 

Mr.  Andebson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item  on  page  136,  the 
potash  item. 

Dr.  WHiTNEr.  There  is  one  statement  I  want  to  make.  As  shown 
in  the  text  we  have  asked  for  a  change  in  the  title  of  the  appropria- 
tion, without  any  change  in  the  activities  or  any  change  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  work.  That  is  done  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  dupli- 
cation with  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  jumped  out  of  one  fire 
into  another,  and  made  it  appear  that  this  is  a  uuplication  of  what 
is  beinff  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Dr.  Whitney.  No;  this  is  an  investigation  of  fertilizers  and  is 
not  the  investigation  of  their  etfect  on  plants. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  Tell  us  what  you  are  doing  under  this 
item. 

Dr.  Whitney,  You  will  remember  that  in  the  last  Congress,  when 
this  matter  was  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate,  a  letter  was  written 
by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  one  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  stating  that  there  was  a  duplication  of 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  recall  that  incident. 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  have  the  letters  here  if  you  care  to  look  at  them. 
As  a  result  of  the  statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  directed  me  to  get  in  touch  with  the  chiefs  of  those 
bureaus,  which  I  did.  We  went  over  the  whole  matter,  and  they 
said  the  statements  had  been  called  for  by  telephone  and  were  to 
be  delivei'ed  immediately,  so  that  they  had  no  time  for  consideration. 
They  only  looked  at  the  wording  of  the  appropriation  and  said  that 
in  substance  that  would  cover  work  that  both  of  those  bureaus  w  ere 
authorized  to  do;  that  there  had  been  no  real  duplication  of  work 
and  that  we  had  cooperated.  We  were  then  cooperating  and  we  are 
now  cooperating  with  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  but  in  order  to  prevent  any  suspicion  or  any  indication  of 
any  possibility  of  duplication,  we  decided  in  conference  to  change  the 
appropriation  to  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  that  we  combined  this  item  last 
year  with  the  nitrate  item.  I  am  quite  sure  there  were  two  or  three 
items  combined  last  year,  were  there  not? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  was  an  increase  in  this  aj)propriation,  and 
my  impression  is  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  some  sort  of 
nitrate  work. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  was  a  request  last  year  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion, but  that  was  new  and  it  was  combined  with  this  original  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  Then  there  was  a 
new  item  in  the  estimates  which  we  combined  with  this  item. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tell  us  something  of  what  you  are  doing  under 
this  item. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Under  this  itwn  we  are  continuing  our  investiga- 
tions of  the  possible  sources  of  potash  supplies  in  this  country.    That 
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is. work  which  was  started  under  President  Taft,  when  we  had  trouble 
with  the  German  syndicate,  and  Congress  directed  us  to  investigate 
sources  of  supplies  of  potash  and  other  fertilizer  material  in  this 
country. 

We  have  been  working  on  kelp,  as  you  know. 
Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  finished,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  not  doing  any  work  on  that  now. 
We  have-  been  finishing  that  up.    We  are  working  on  the  possible 

Eroduction  of  potash  irom  cement  plants  and  from  blast  furnaces, 
oth  of  which  are  Aery  large  i>otential  sources  of  supply.  We  use 
about  240,000  tons  of  potash  in  this  country  a  year  and  we  estimate 
that  there  is  lost  from  the  cement  industry  87,000  tons,  I  think,  and 
from  the  blast  furnaces  about  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  blast-furnace  people  or  cement  t)eople  mak- 
ing any  potash  now? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Very  little,  sir;  everything  is  stopped  on  account 
of  the  depression  and  the  large  stocks  of  potash  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  this  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  likely  that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  potash 
from  blast,  furnaces  or  cement  works  in  competition  with  German 
potash  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  think  so.  It  is  a  waste  product,  and  they  have 
to  clean  the  gases  and  they  have  to  prevent  the  passage  of  dust  out 
into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  question  of  devising  methods  by  which 
it  can  be  gotten  out  in  a  form  that  can  be  used  at  not  too  great 
expense. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  that  machinery  developed  now? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  had  it  during  the  war,  did  we  not? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  never  have  made  any  commercial  potash  from 
blast  furnaces,  Jtnd  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  introduce  the  methods 
now.  There  are  two  or  three  blast  furnaces  that  have  been  tried 
out  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can  be  done. 
From  the  cement  mills  we  did  get  potash  during  the  war,  but  in 
many  cases  it  was  at  too  great  cost.  There  have  been  two  instances, 
and  there  is  one  now  that  is  operating  and  producing  considerable 
potash  by  a  modified  method  we  suggested.  That  is  m  California. 
They  are  making  it,  but  are  not  selling  it.  They  are  storing  it  up 
because  of  the  depressed  and  uncertain  state  of  The  potash  market 
at  the  present  time;  but  as  soon  as  this  temporary  condition  is  elimi- 
nated, that  exists  in  other  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  fertilizer  market 

KELP  EXPERIMENT. 

Mr.  Lee  (interposing).  Was  the  kelp  exper'iment  a  success? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  we  think  it  was  a  success.    It  was  an  ex- 

Eerimental  plant,  and  it  was  not  a  commercial  success  in  our  hands, 
ecause  we  had  to  use  it  as  an  experimental  plant.  However,  we 
think  the  methods  have  geen  worked  out,  and  we  are  trying  now  to 
sell  that  plant  as  a  going  concern. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  thought  there  were  some  private  concerns  that  were 
adopting  those  methods. 
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Dr.  Whitney.  They  haA'e  all  been  given  up  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral depi-ession  of  business  and  the  general  uncertainty  about  the 
fertilizer-material  market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  kelp  plant  in  California  is  not  in  operation 
now,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 

ilr.  Anderson.  You  are  trying  to  sell  it  in  its  present  physical 
shape,  without  dismantling  it? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  going  concern. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  a  going  concern  if  you  are  not  manufac- 
turing anything  there. 

Dr.  Whitney.  But  we  will  sell  it  in  a  condition  to  run. 

KOB  THK    INVKHTIGATION    AND    DFIVKLOFMENT    OF    MI-rTHOD    FOR    FIXING    ATMOSPHERIC 

MTBO<iK\   IN  F0KM8  Sl'ITABLE  FOR  FRRTILIKKR  USE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  vou  doing  anything  in  connection  with  the 
nitrogen  fixation  work? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  cooperating  with  the  work  that  is 
going  on  at  the  American  Univen^ity.  W^e  still  have  a  force  of  men 
out  there  cooperating  with  them.  If  you  will  remember,  it  was 
originally  our  plants  It  was  a  plant  that  we  had  out  at  Arlington, 
and  that  was  moved  over  there  imder  the  war  conditions  and  placed 
under  Army  control.  We  are  still  continuing  the  investigations  in 
cooperation  with  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  is  l)eing  expended  on  the  nitrate 
oiulofitf 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  four  men,  I  think,  out  there,  and  we  have 
a  unit  of  the  work  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  gettmg  anywhere  with  it? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  think  you  are? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  the  world 
is  veiy  much  interested  in,  and  all  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  are  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  object  of  your  investigations?  Is  it 
to  develop  other  metho<ls  or  l)etter  methods? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  to  devise  a  method  of  getting  a  supply  of 
fixed  nitrogen  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  two  methods,  the  Hal)er  and  the  cyana- 
mid  method.    Are  not  those  methods  already  developed? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  not  made  in  this  country  by  the  cyanamid 
method. 

Mr,  Magee.  The  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  a  cyanamid  plant. 

Dr.  IVhitney.  It  is  not  operating. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  ready  to  operate. 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  a  ^^  ar  Department  plant,  and  this  work 
at  the  American  I'^niversity  is  being  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  that 
plant.  These  investigations  aiv  going  on,  but  the  plant  is  standing^ 
still.  • 

3fr.  !Magee.  I  suppose  it  is  standing  still  because  there  is  no  need 
for  op^ratinjr  it.  but  if  the  (lovernment  needed  to  produce  nitrates 
there  it  could  l)e  operated.  They  could  start  up  the  plant  and  make 
them. 
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Dr.  Whitnky.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  authority.  They  could  not  start 
up  the  plant  without  authority  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Magke.  The  plant  has  been  built  and  is  ready  f(»r  operation. 
Now,  you  can  not  get  nitrates  nearly  as  cheaply  under  that  process 
as  vou  can  under  the  Haber  process,  can  you? 

t>r.  Whitnry.  Yes,  sir:  you  can  get  it  cheaper  under  the  cyanamid 
process.  We  think  that  the  Haber  [)rocess  is  going  to  be  eventually 
the  better  process. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  in  practical  operation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes :  they  have  a  plant  at  Syracuse,  which  is  probably 
the  b»est  plant  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  the  only  plant  in  operation  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  do  you  say  there  is  no  plant  in  operation  ?  They 
are  making  nitrates  now. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  has  only  been  in  operation  about  four  months. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  it  is  in  active  operation  and  is  a  big  plant. 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  are  making  about  10  tons  of  ammonia  ])er 
day  for  the  chemical  industry,  and  not  for  the  fertilizer  industr}'. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  a  fixation  plant,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Producing  nitrates  by  the  Haber  process? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Tliere  is  one  in  operation  at  Niagara  Falls,  is 
there  not? 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  a  cyanamid  plant  on  the  Canadian  side. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  With  those  two  processes  in  operation,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  purpose  of  this  worK.  Is  it  directed  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  methods  or  the  development  of  new 
methods? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  the  pres- 
ent processes.  Of  course,  the  principal  work  that  is  going  on  in  the 
nitrogen-fixation  investigation  is  not  under  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  but 
that  IS  a  separate  organization  in  the  department  that  has  come 
over  from  the  War  Department.  They  have  come  over  with  an 
allotment  from  the  President's  original  defense  fund;  but  we  are 
continuing  our  work  and  developing  our  ideas  on  our  part  of  this 
nitrogen-nxation  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  want  to  know  Avhy  it  was  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  was  increased  from  $36,840  for  1921  to  $86,840 
for  1922. 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  because  Congress  gave  us  an  increase. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand  that,  but  for  what  reason? 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  To  expand  our  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  getting  back 
to  the  prewar  basis  on  these  appropriations,  and  unless  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  more  than  doubling  the  appropriation 

Dr.  Whftney  (interposing).  That  was  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  why  I  do  not  understand  it.  It  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  and  there  must  have  been  some  great  necessity 
for  increasing  it  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  due  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  I  think. 

Dr.  Ball.  This  is  the  appropriation  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
available  supplies  of  fertilizer  in  the  United  States  to  agricultural 
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use.  The  (leological  Survey  goes  ahead  and  surveys  the  occurrence 
of  fertilizers  in  this  country,  and  the  next  question  is  the  possibility 
of  getting  those  fertilizers  out  and  getting  them  into  such  form  that 
they  will  be  available  for  agricultural  use.  If  that  is  jiot  done,  they 
are  not  available. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  cyanamide  process  requires  a  great  deal  more 
power  than  is  required  under  the  Haber  process,  and  as  a  practical 
proposition  you  can  not  compete  with  the  Haber  process  for  that 
reason.  Therefore,  you  might  say  that  -the  cyanamide  process  is 
antiquated. 

Mr.  Lee.  For  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Because  it  requires  so  much  more  power  than  the 
other  process. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  can  name  a  place  down  South  where  you  can  get  all  the 
power  you  need  for  that  purpose,  and  if  you  will  give  ^I^.  Ford  a 
contract  he  will  produce  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  plant  in  regard  to  which  the  question  was 
raised.  It  requires  so  much  power  to  produce  it  by  that  method  that 
they  can  not  compete  successfully  with  the  Haber  process.  Is  not 
that  your  understanding? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  can  furnish  cheaper  water  ijower  down 
there.   They  are  producing  it  by  that  process  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  are  making  it  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Niagara  River. 

Mr.  Mageb.  They  have  to  use  the  primarj-  power  at  Muscle  Shoals 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  can  not  use  the  secondary  power,  unless 
they  supplement  it  by  steam  power.  The  secondary  power  is  an  in- 
termittent power.  If  they  depend  on  secondary  power,  what  will 
they  do  when  the  secondary  power  is  not  available?  You  must  sup- 
plement it  with  steam  power,  and  that  makes  the  expense  much 
greater.  Are  you  trying  to  discover  a  new  process,  or  are  you  sim- 
ply working  along  the  line  of  trying  to  improve  the  existing  proc- 
esses? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  are  studying  alon^  the  line  of  improving  the 
existing  processes.  As  you  say,  there  is  a  Haber  process  plant  in 
operation  at  Syracuse.  It  was  opened  about  the  1st  of  August.  It  is 
secret,  and  no  one  is  supposed  to  know  anything  about  the  methods 
they  use.  It  is  for  the  chemical  industry  alone,  and  it  is  not  for 
fertilizer  uses.  So  far  as  the  cheap  production  of  ammonia  for  fer- 
tilizer use  is  concerned,  it  is  still  an  open  field. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  branch  you  are  working  on  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  branch  we  are  working  on. 

PBODUCTION  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  FBO^t  KOCK  BY  HEAT. 

This  item  also  covers  our  w  ork  on  phosphoric  acid,  or  the  work  on 
the  production  of  phosphoric  acid  trom  rock  by  heat — h\  the  in- 
tense heat  of  a  gas  lurnace  or  oil  furnace.  That  is  getting  along  very 
satisfactorilv. 

8912S— 22 22 
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Mr.  Wasox.  Have  you  in  the  last  year  found  out  anything  and 
has  your  bureau  given  any  advice  to  tlie  public  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  methods  you  have  referreil  to? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir:  we  are  doing  that  right  along. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  is? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  in  the  phosphoric  acid  work  that  we  are  do- 
ing, we  have  a  plan  now,  or  a  small  semicommercial  plant,  at  Arling- 
ton that  is  capaole  of  producing  about  one  ton  of  phosphoric  acid  per 
day,  but  in  this  high-temperature  work  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  fur- 
naces from  burning  out.  It  is  not  large  enough  for  continuous  op- 
eration at  that  daily  capacity,  but  there  seems  to  be  but  little  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers,  or  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturei's,  that  these  methods  will 
eventually  be  used  when  we  get  all  of  the  details  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  of  factory  equipment  completed.  In  work  of  this  kind, 
and  especially  in  high-temperature  work,  we  run  into  difficulties 
that  are  not  contemplated. 

Mr.  Wason.  Tliose  are  practical  difficulties  that  3'ou  speak  of. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  If  you  are  successful  in  working  out  in 
your  plant  results  along  the  line  you  have  indicated,  who  will  get 
the  benefit  of  those  results  or  studies? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  farmers. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  will  they  get  the  benefit  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  are  going  to  be  able  to  produce  acid  phosphate 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  We  will  be  able  to  obtain  this  phos- 
phoric acid  from  the  ordinary  run-of-the-mine  stuff,  and  it  is  going  to 
lengthen  very  materially  the  life  of  our  phosphate  deposits.  The 
present  method  of  mining  phosphate  rock  is,  perhaps,  known  to  some 
of  3'ou.  I  know  that  the  fields  of  Florida  and  Tennessee  have  been 
gone  over  to  get  out  the  very  high-grade  rock,  or  that  containing 
75  to  80  per  cent  phosphate  rock.  They  have  gone  over  the  whole 
field  for  many  miles,  and  have  practically  exhausted  the  field  of  that 
grade  of  rock.  Now  they  are  going  back  again  to  get  second  grade,  or 
the  70  to  75  per  cent  rock.  Thev  are  going  to  exhaust  the  field  with  re- 
spect to  that  grade  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  Now,  in  getting 
the  higher  gi'ades  out,  they  threw  away  much  phosphate  of  a  lower 
grade,  including  the  70  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  rock,  which  is  mixed 
with  foreign  material.  Xow,  they  are  recovering  the  lower  grades 
of  rock,  but  still  throw  away  a  great  quantity  of  phosphatic  material, 
and  even  in  the  most  careful  mining  they  have  in  some  instances 
been  discarding  as  much  as  65  per  cent  of  the  phosphates  that  are  in 
those  be<ls.  Now,  the  material  that  they  are  throwing  away  is  unfit 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  acid  phosphate  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
method.  This  is  the  material  that  we  can  most  profitably  use  in  our 
furnace  method.  Tliis  stuff  that  they  are  throwing  away  is  the  very 
material  that  we  can  use.  commercially. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  moan  when  you  say  they  throw  it  away? 
Do  they  throw  it  on  the  dump  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  dump. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  your  plans  materialize,  as  you  expect  they  Avill  in 
the  production  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  country,  will  that  lessen  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  to  the  country,  or  will  the  present  prices  be  con- 
tinued? I  am  not  minimizing  your  work,  but  I  am  looking  at  it 
from  the  practical  point  of  view.     Could  my  friend,  Mr.  Magee, 
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purchase  fertilizer  any  more  cheaply  if  your  work  along  that  line 
were  entirely  successful? 

Mr.  Mao£E.  I  have  no  occasion  to  buy  any. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Wason.  Your  information  goes  to  tho^e  large  concerns  that 
produce  phosphates  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes.  sir ;  necessarily  so,  because  the  farmer  can  not 
use  these  methods.  That  is  something  that  must  be  done  by  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  not  those  large  corporations  who  are  manufac- 
turing fertilizer  Rave  scientific  men  at  work  on  these  problems  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Vei-y  little.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  real  scien- 
tific work  they  do  and  how  few  chemists  they  employ.  They  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  methods,  and  want  them  to  continue. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  contemplating  putting  in  larger  furnaces 
so  that  vou  can  operate  on  a  larger  scale  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  we  will  not  attempt  that. 

Mr.  ANi>£fisoN.  Did  you  not  have  that  in  mind  last  year? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  said  last  year  ju^t  what  I  am 
going  to  state  now,  that  Ave  hoped  to  get  these  methods  of  manu- 
facture so  thoroughly  worked  out  that  some  industrial  concern 
would  be  willing  to  put  up,  say,  $50,000.  It  would  cost  about  $50,000 
to  make  a  commercial  furnace,  and  I  have  not  asked  Congress  to  do 
that.  I  have  not  suggested  that,  but  we  do  want  to  get  this  work 
in  a  small  experimental  way  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  them  in 
spending  that  much  money  for  a  commercial  try-out.  I  think  we 
would  have  succeeded  in  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  business  de- 
pression that  has  made  it  so  difficult  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

IN\^ESTIOATION  OF  SOTTAS PREPARATION  OF  MAPS  AND  PI^TS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  the  investigation  of  soils,  in  coo])eration  with 
other  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  departments 
of  the  Government,  etc.,  you  ask  $168,200.  That  is  your  large  item 
for  soil  investigations. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  for  the  soil  survey  work.  We  cov- 
ered that  veiy  fully  this  morning. 

examination  of  SOII^S  in  CI^SSIFICATION  of  AORTCULTUR-AL  I^\NDft. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  the  examination  of  soils  to  aid  in  the  classi- 
fication of  agricultural  lands,  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  of 
the  department  and  other  departments  of  the  Government,  vou  ask 
$15,000.^ 

Dr.  Whitney.  This  is  a  sort  of  general  work  in  connection  with 
the  soil  survey.  It  does  not  go  into  the  details.  If  you  care  to  hear 
about  this,  I  will  ask  Dr.  Marbut  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  should  have  some  statement  in  regard 
to  it. 

Dr.  Marbft.  This  fund  is  expended  in  cooperation  with  the  Berln- 
mation  Service,  with  the  Indian  Offi-^e,  other  bureaus  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  with  States  that  want  soil  surveys  made 
for  the  purpose  of  classifying  land.  That  has  been  done  in  Minne- 
sota this  year,  and  Michigan  is  starting  with  the  same  thing.  Mon- 
tana is  also  taking  it  up. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  that  for  the  soil  surveys  of  public  lands  that 
are  to  be  classified  ? 

Dr.  Marbut.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily  public  lands.  Some  of  them 
are  private  lands. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  make  those  surveys  of  private  lands? 

Dr.  Marbut.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  State  lands.  This  applies  to  unde- 
veloped lands  that  are  to  be  chissified,  so  that  the  State  can  «rive  the 
proper  kind  of  information  to  intending  settlers. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Those  State  lands  are  public  lands,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  Marbitt.  Some  of  them  are  State  lands  and  some  are  private 
lands.     I  can  not  tell  vou  what  proportion  are  State  lands. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  business  we  have 
providing  funds  for  the  classification  of  private  lands? 

Dr.  Marbi^.  For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  our  business  to  make 
soil  surveys  of  private  lands.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is 
merely  giving  information  about  all  the  lands  of  the  countrv.  The 
work  of  land  classification  is  soil-survey  work,  plus  a  little  addi- 
tional information  that  is  used  in  grouping  those  lands  into  broader 
f roups  than  is  usually  obtained  in  makmg  straight  soil  surveys, 
'his  simply  includes  an  additional  amount  of  evidence  over  and 
above  that  given  in  a  soil  survey. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  majority  of  the  work  under  this  item  is  done 
upon  State-owned  lands,  is  it  riot  ? 

Dr.  Marblt.  No,  sir:  not  the  majority  of  it.  A  good  deal  of  it  is 
done  on  Government  land.  The  most  of  it,  I  l)elieve,  is  done  for  the 
Reclamation  Service.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  specifically, 
but  I  think  that  most  of  it  is  done  on  public  lands  for  the  Reclania- 
tion  Service.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Reclamation 
Service  to  extend  intelligently  their  reclamation  proje.ts. 

('CK)PKIL\TION    OF    STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Please  tell  us  Avhat  States  you  are  cooj>erating 
with  and  the  amount  of  monev  they  are  contributing? 

Dr.  ilARBUT.  There  are  29  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  have  a  statement,  please  put  it  in  the  recoixl 
and  show  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  States. 

Dr.  Marbut.  I  have  that  here.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
Avill  not  insist  on  our  publishing  the  individual  amount  of  each  of 
the  States.  We  can  give  you  the  whole  amount  and  we  can  give 
you  essentially  what  each  State  appropriates,  but  we  have  never 
published  it  and  we  have  never  asked  the  permission  of  the  States 
to  do  so.  Unless  you  insist  on  it  I  should  prefer  not  to  publish  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Anderson.   What  is  your  general  basis  of  division? 

Dr.  Marbitt.  That  is  half  and  half,  that  half  and  half  meaning 
half  and  half  of  men,  not  half  and  half  of  money  necessarily.  That 
is,  we  put  in  a  man  to  the  State's  man.  We  ask  no  question  of  the 
State  as  to  what  salary  it  is  paying  its  employer  or  as  to  what  ex- 
penses it  allows  its  field  men  and  the  States  ask  no  question  of  what 
salaries  we  are  paying,  but  we  divide  half  and  half  on  the  basis  of 
men  rather  than  monev.  The  States  as  a  whole,  appropriate  just 
a  little  less  than  $100,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  should  the  States  object  to  the  publication? 
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Dr.  Marburt.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would.  We  have  never 
published  it  up  to  this  time  and  we  should  rather  hesitate  publish- 
uig  it  until  we  asked  the  consent  of  the  States. 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  are  supposed  to  meet  the  State's  appropriation, 
but  we  do  not  pretend  to.  Some  of  the  States  make  large  appro- 
priations for  soil  work.  They  meet  us  in  our  cooperative  work  by 
putting  man  to  man  in  the  field  work.  What  they  do  with  the  rest 
of  their  funds,  if  any  be  left  we  do  not  know.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  they  can  do  and  we  do  not  check  that  up  at  all.  We 
just  meet  their  appropriation  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  the  counties  take  any  action  independently  of  the 
States? 

Dr.  Marbut.  Very  rarely.  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  they  do. 
The  Bureau  of  Soils  does  not  undertake  to  ask  the  counties  for  any- 
thing. 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  do  not  cooperate  with  the  counties.  If  they  co- 
operate they  do  it  with  their  State  organization. 

Dr.  Marbut.  Also  in  Kentucky,  probably  once  or  twice  the  coun- 
ties have  contributed  something  and  possibly  in  some  other  States. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  keep  track  of  that;  we  leave  that  entirely  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  the  allotment  of  the 
Federal  funds  in  each  State  and  leave  the  State  fimds  out  if  you 
think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Dr.  Marbut.  The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  expenses  ineurred  for  soil  survey  field  work  during  fiscal  year 
J9it  in  States  coopei'ating  irith  the  Bureau  of  Soils  and  approximate  total 
contributed  by  the  cooperating  agencies, 

Alabama $7.  711. 85 

Arizona 8, 250.  42 

Arkansas 5, 030.  20 

California 3, 209.  94 

Georgia 6, 346.  09 

Idaho G29.84 

Indiana 4, 112.  74 

Iowa :. 14,  655.  57 

Maryland 3, 313.  75 

Massachusetts 1, 361.  72 

Michigan 3, 123. 62 

Minnesota 280.00 

Mississippi 9.  084.  24 

Missouri 3, 877. 96 

Nebraska 8,  764.  50 

New  Jersey 4, 190.  69 

New  York 4,  209. 38 

North  Carolina 8, 650. 14 

North  Dakota 1, 688.  50 

Ohio 3,  491.  27 

Oregon 3,  311.  25 

Pennsylvania a. 1, 3as.  07 

South  Dakota 3,  419. 14 

Tennessee 1. 161.  38 

Texas 20.  005.  48 

rtah 803.30 

West  Virg  nia 626. 06 

Wisconsin 6.  431.  54 

Total  by  Bureau  of  Soils 134,123.64 

Approximate  total  contributed  by  cooperating  agencies 97,  825.  OjO 
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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  item  of  general  administrative  ex- 
penses on  page  140. 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  just  our  general  exi)ense  fund  of  $4,000— 
nothing  special. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  nobody  employed  under  this  item;  it  is 
just  simply  for  stationery,  etc.? 

Dr.  A\hitney.  Stationery  and  telephone  and  telegraph  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  inci^ease  in  the  item? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  not  get  along  with  less? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir. 


Saturday,  February  4,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  L.  0.  HOWARD,  ENTOMOLOGIST  AND 
CHIEF ;  DR.  C.  L.  MARLATT,  ENTOMOLOGIST  AND  ASSISTANT 
CHIEF ;  MR.  A.  F.  BURGESS,  ENTOMOLOGIST,  IN  CHARGE  OF 
GYPSY  AND  BROWN  TAIL  MOTH  INVESTIGATIONS ;  DR.  A. 
L.  QTJAINTANCE,  ENTOMOLOGIST,  IN  CHARGE  OF  FRITXT 
INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS ;  MR.  W.  R.  WALTON,  ENTOMOLO- 
GIST, IN  CHARGE  OF  CEREAL  AND  FORAGE  INSECT  IIT- 
VESTIGATIONS ;  MR.  J.  L.  WEBB.  ENTOMOLOGIST,  ACTING 
IN  CHARGE  OF  SOUTHERN  FIELD  CROP  INSECT  INVESTI- 
GATIONS; MR.  C.  H.  POPENOE,  ENTOMOLOGIST,  ACTING 
IN  CHARGE  OF  TRUCK  CROP  INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS; 
MR.  E.  F.  PHILLIPS,  APICULTURIST,  IN  CHARGE  OF  BEE 
CULTURE  INVESTIGATIONS;  AND  MB.  J.  E.  GRAF,  FIELD 
ENTOMOLOGIST,  IN  CHARGE  OF  MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE 
INVESTIGATIONS. 

CHANGE   I!^  TITLE   OK   CHIEF   CLERK — PROMOTION*   OF  TWO   CLERKS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Howard,  we  will  take  up  first  the  statutory 
salary  roll  on  page  141. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  only  two  changes,  Mr.  Anderson, 
that  have  been  suggested.  One  is  a  cnange  of  title  and  the  other 
is  a  change  in  the  lower  salaries,  with  a  total  reduction  to  the  roll 
of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  going  to  come  back  and  ask  us  for 
some  more  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  imagine  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  principal  item  in  our  bill  is  the  gypsy  moth 
appropriation. 

JVfr.  Anderson.  Let  us  complete  this  salary  business  first. 

Dr.  Howard.  Verv  well. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Please  tell  us  of  the  changes  proposed. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  only  change  is  that  of  chief  clerk  at  $2,250,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  with  a  proposed  change  of  title  to  adminis- 
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trative-  assistant,  and  the  other  change  is  to  drop  three  clerks  at 
$1,000  each,  and  substituting  for  them  two  adcutional  clerks  at 
$1,600  each. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  drop  one  photographer  at  $1,200? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  photographer^s  place  vacant  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  place  is  vacant  at  the  present  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  any  of  these  $1,000  positions  vacant? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  am  not  sure.  I  thmk  two  of  them  are  vacant  at 
the  present  time;  we  could  not  get  people  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  people  that  you  are  asking  for  in  class  three 
are  they  stenographers  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  1  think  one  of  them  is  a  stenographer  and  the  other 
is  a  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Burgess,  in  charge  of  our  gypsy-moth  work,  is  in  town  this 
afternoon,  and  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  long  hearing  I  want  to 
ask  that  he  be  heard,  because  he  is  anxious  to  get  away. 

PREVENTION    OF    SPREAD   OF    GYPSY    AND    BROWN-TAIL    MOTHS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well.  We  will  take  up  the  item.  ^'Pre- 
venting spread  of  motns,^'  on  page  153,  in  which  you  are  asking  an 
increase  of  $200,000,  and  that  $100,000  be  made  immediately 
available. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  asked  for  last 
ye^r  was  $600,000,  and  this  was  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  supplies  for  the  New  England  work  and  also  for  a  new  infestation 
of  the  gypsy  moth  that  was  found  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  that 
the  estimate  was  submitted  there  were  about  100  square  miles  known 
to  be  infested  in  New  Jersey,  centering  around  Somerville.  Later 
on,  the  infestation  was  found  to  cover  a  larger  area.  The  appropria- 
tion as  made  was  for  $400,000  and  with  that  $400,000  it  has  oeen 
impossible  during  this  fiscal  year  to  do  the  necessary  work  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  work  that  should  be  done  in  New  England  along  the 
outside  border. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  this  fund  separated  between  the  New 
England  work  and  theNew  Jersey  work  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  has  not  been  separated  definitely,  but  we  spent 
last  year  over  $100,000  in  New  Jersey,  and  this  year  we  expect  to 
expend,  if  the  $100,000  of  this  appropriation  which  is  asked  to  be 
made  immediately  available  is  made  immediately  available,  about 
$100,000  in  New  Jersey.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  appropriated 
$125,000.  Last  year  they  appropriated  $112,000,  and  as  they  had 
no  field  equipment  a  large  amount  of  their  appropriation  had  to  be 
expended  for  field  equipment.  The  plan  as  laid  out  in  the  New 
England  work  was  to  scout  the  outside  border,  25  miles  wide,  the 
purpose  of  the  work  being  to  prevent  the  spread,  which  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  appropriation. 

I  am  speakmg  now  exclusively  of  the  fieldwork,  scouting  work, 
and  clean-up  work.  In  addition  to  that  we  are  carrying  on  a  systent 
of  quarantine  work,  wherebv  all  shipments  of  material  likelv  to  carry 
the  gypsy  moth  to  outside  territory  are  inspected  and  certified 
before  shipment  can  be  made.  That  is  another  branch  of  the  work. 
Another  branch  still  is  the  experimental  end  of  the  work,  which 
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embraces  experiments  for  developing  new  and  better  methods  of 
work^  and  for  the  introduction,  breeding,  and  dissemination  of  para- 
sites of  the  gypsy  moth  brought  from  their  native  homes.  Prior 
to  the  war  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  bringing  in  parasites, 
pai:ticularly  from  Europe  and  some  from  Japan.  In  fact,  when  war 
was  declared  one  of  the  assistants  from  our  laboratory  was  in  Germany 
upon  that  work  and  was  held  up  there  for  some  time  before  he  was 
a  Die  to  malce  his  way  back.  Conditions  after  the  war  closed  were 
such  that  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  attempt  to  resume  that  work, 
but  it  has  now  been  resumed,  and  we  have  two  men  upon  their  way 
to  take  up  work  in  Europe  and  in  Japan,  the  purpose,  of  course,  being 
to  study  the  conditions  in  those  countries,  ana  as  the  gypsy  moth 
infestation  increases  in  the  field  to  find  all  of  the  enemies  that  they 
can  possibly  find  that  attack  the  insect  in  its  native  home  and  send 
them  to  the  laboratory  in  this  country  where  we  will  breed  them, 
if  they  can  be  bred.  Of  course,  they  have  to  be  studied  and  we  have 
to  colonize  them  in  the  field  in  the  hope  that  eventually  by  securing 
a  combination  of  all  the  natural  enemies  that  can  be  obtained  we  may 
build  up  a  system  of  natural  control.  That  is  the  ultimate  puipose 
of  the  parasite  and  natural  enemy  end  of  the  work. 

The  Quarantine  work  is  to  prevent  the  gypsy  moth  from  being 
carried  long  jumps  such  as  might  be  carriea  in  shipments  of  lumber 
or  forest  products  or  stone  or  other  material  where  the  eggs  may  be 
deposited.  The  females  do  not  fly.  As  the  results  of  some  of  our 
experimental  work  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  principal 
means  of  spread  is  by  the  small  caterpillar  shortly  after  natching 
being  carried  by  the  wind,  and  we  are  trying  to  guard  the  territory 
west  of  New  England  from  this  insect. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand,  your  work  in  New  England  is 
entirely  on  the  side  of  control,  you  are  not  attempting  to  exterminate 
the  insect  in  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  require  additional  funds  for  that  control 
work  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  require  additional  funds,  because  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  almost  a  100  per 
cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and,  I  presume,  an  equal  increase 
in  the  cost  of  supplies,  we  received  no  increase  in  the  appropriations, 
and  furthermore,  during  the  war  period  we  had  extreme  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  efficiency  of  the  force  at  anything  like  normal,  because 
there  were  a  great  many  changes  as  a  great  many  men  were  constantly 
leaving. 

Atn'lVITlES    IN    NEW    ENiJLAXD   STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  spread  of  the  insect  in  New 
England  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  found  the  spread  this  year  princiaplly  in 
Massachusetts.  The  condition  in  Vermont  is  practicdly  the  same 
as  it  was  last  year.  In  Massachusetts  there  has  been  a  rather  heavy 
soread  toward  the  west  into  the  Berkshire^,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
fo**  that  was  the  fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  do  any  field  work  in 
New  England  last  year  from  the  first  of  December  until  about  the 
middle  oi  March  and  we  were  not  able  to  cover  a  great  many  towns 
in  the  Massachusetts  area  that  should  have  been  covered  last  winter. 
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In  SO  far  as  Connecticut  is  concerned,  I  can  not  give  you  definite 
information,  because  only  a  small  amount  of  the  oorder  has  been 
scouted.  We  have  to  start  our  scouting  in  the  fall,  beginning  at  the 
north  end  of  the  territory,  so  as  to  get  as  much  of  that  done  as  possible 
before  the  deep  snows  come.  As  the  snows  come  we  move  the  men 
south,  so  that  Connecticut  really  has  always  been  scouted  last. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  this  money  do  you  expect  to  expend 
next  year  on  this  control  work  in  New  England  ? 

Mr.  BuROEss.  We  figure  that  the  cost  of  the  work  in  New  England 
should  be  about  $400,000;  that  is,  approximately  $100,000  more  than 
the  appropriation  we  received  a  year  or  two  ago.  For  the  work  in 
New  Jersey  we  figure  about  $100,000.  With  an  appropriation  of 
$600,000,  $100,000  being  immediately  available  it  would  make 
$500,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  $500,000  for  the  coming  fisc^ 
year.  I  might  say  that  our  original  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  was  $600,000  and  that  was  based  on  the  conditions  as  to  labor 
at  the  time  that  the  estimate  was  considered,  which  was  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  We  have  reduced  our  labor  cost  about  15  per  cent  and 
the  cost  of  supplies  has  been  reduced  considerably,  so  that  we  felt 
that  with  $500,000  equally  divided  between  the  present  fiscal  year 
and  the  next  fiscal  year  we  could  do  the  necessary  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  your  present  fund  be  expended  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  discontinue  a  great 
deal  of  our  field  work  bv  the  1st  of  April  unless  we  have  more  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The^ew  Jersey  work  is  on  the  basis  of  extermina- 
tion, as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

I'SB    OF   SPRAYERS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  extermination  in  the  New 
Jersey  territory  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  believe  that  the  results  during  the  year  that  we 
have  been  working  there  have  been  excellent.  In  Somerville,  the 
center  of  the  infestation,  the  number  of  egg  clusters  last  year  was 
about  3,000,000.  This  year  only  55  egg  clusters  have  been  found  on 
the  Duke  estate,  at  the  center  of  the  infestation.  Very  thorough  work 
was  done  in  that  territory.  The  outlying  infestations  are  «3l  small 
and  there  has  been  in  almost  all  cases  a  reduction  in  the  infestation. 
Of  course,  that  colony  can  not  be  exterminated  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that,  but  if  there  has  been  any  such 
extermination  as  you  have  indicated,  why  do  you  need  more  money, 
do  you  have  to  go  all  over  the  territory  again  ? 

Mr.  Buboess.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Howard.  Two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  jou  use  power  sprayers  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  they  cost  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  several  type^.  The  smaller  power  sprayers 
that  we  have  that  are  capable  of  developing  about  600  pounds  pres- 
sure, fully  equipped  with  hosCj  etc.,  will  cost  around  $6,000.  That 
is  a  motor-equipped  sprayer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  of  those  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  18  motor-eauipped  sprayers  and  6  horse- 
drawn  sprayers.  The  motor-equipped  sprayers,  however,  differ  in 
power.'  We  have  three  that  will  give  1,000  pounds  pressure.  Those 
sprayers  are  used  for  extra-heavy  work,  where  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  hose  is  used;  which  is  laid  through  areas  that 
are  inaccessible  to  vehicles.  The  spraying  we  do  in  New  England  is 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  spread  by  spraying  infested  areas  that 
are  most  liKely  to  be  wind  swept,  where  tne  small  caterpillar  will  be 
carried  by  the  wind  if  the  infestation  is  not  taken  care  of.  For  that 
reason  it  is  often  necessary  to  spray  high  elevations,  and  the  motor 
high-power  sprayer  is  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  portion  of  the  year  do  you  spray  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  spraying  is  almost  all  done  during  the  month  of 
June.  We  figured  about  30  days  for  spraying,  dependent  on  the 
season  but  beginning  about  Memorial  Day  and  ending  about  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  what  will  you  use  the  $100; 000  which  you  ask 
to  have  made  immediately  available  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  will  use  a  portion  of  it  for  purchasing  arsenate 
of  lead  and  use  the  balance  for  labor  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 
Before  the  month  of  June  we  should  buy  about  80  tons  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  and  we  should  have  all  of  our  equipment  in  shape  and  ready  to 
start  in  as  soon  as  the  season  is  ready.  If  we  have  to.  lay  off  men  by 
the  1st  of  April  we  will  have  a  disorganized  force  when  we  come  to 
the  spraying  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  do  the  rest  of  the  time  when  you 
are  not  spraying  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  do  scouting  work  to  determine  where  the  in- 
festation is,  and  the  infestations,  if  they  are  found,  are  treated  in 
different  ways,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  infestation  or  the 
local  conditions.  If  an  infestation  is  found  that  is  fairly  heavy,  we 
frequently  creosote  the  egg  clusters  that  can  be  easily  reachea  and 
leave  the  locality  so  that  it  can  be  sprayed  in  the  spring. 

If  the  infestation  is  rather  light,  the  egg  clusters  are  treated  with 
creosote,  which  kills  them,  or  it  may  be  that  the  infestation  can  be 
handled  by  simply  banding  the  trees  with  sticky  material  so  that  tlie 
caterpillars  can  not  go  up,  and  under  some  conditions  it  is  cheaper  to 
do  that  work  that  way  where  the  infestation  is  very  small  than  to  put 
in  a  big  sprayer  and  lay  long  lines  of  hose.  Every  infestation  has  to 
be  treated  on  its  merits,  but  the  work  from  the  end  of  the  spraying 
season  until  the  beginnuig  of  the  next  spraying  season  is  scoutmg  and 
destroying  the  gypsy  moth  in  the  egg  state  and  getting  ready  for  the 
spraying  season,  so  as  to  destroy  as  many  caterpiBars  as  possible  after 
the  eggs  are  hatched. 

NATURE  AND   HISTORY  OP  MOTH. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  you  give  us  a  little  of  the  life  history  of 
the  insect  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  insect  has  one  brood  a  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  insect  to  begin  with,  tie  caterpillar? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  will  start  as  a  moth.  There  is  a  male  and  female. 
The  male  is  a  dark  brown  color.  The  female  has  white  wings  and  a 
large  body,  sort  of  buff  colored,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  covering 
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of  hair.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  from  the  10th  of  July  until  the 
middle  of  July  and  some  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  ? 

Mr.  BiTRGESs.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the  trees  and  if  on  the  trees 
always  on  the  trunks  or  undersides  of  the  limhs,  hut  frequently  they 
lay  tneir  eggs  on  ruhbish  beneath  the  tree  or  on  rocks  near  the  tree, 
and  sometunes  the  female  will  lay  her  eggs  on  the  side  of  a  building. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  so  heavy  that  she  can  not  flv,  so  the 
spread  by  that  means  is  greatly  restricted.  Of  course  the  males  fly, 
but  they  do  not  count  any  in  the  spreading  of  the  ^gs.  The  eggs  are 
covered  with  hair  from  tne  body  of  the  female.  Usually  they  make 
a  yellow  patch  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  about  as  large  as  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar.  The  egg  clusters  will  run  from  300  with  an  average  of 
about  500,  and  occasionally  there  are  very  large  egg  clusters  of  600 
or  700.  Those  eggs  remain  on  the  trees  until  sm'ing,  and  thus  they 
are  on  the  trees  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  We  can  not  begin  to 
spray  effectively  untu  the  leaves  are  large  enough  so  as  to  hold  the 

1)oison.  We  are  ready  to  spray  as  soon  as  the  trees  come  in  full 
eaf  and  continue  spraying  until  the  caterpillars  get  full  grown, 
which  is  about  the  4th  of  July.     They  go  into  a  dormant  form  then. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  that  way  you  expect  to  exterminate  the  cater- 
pillars? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  rest  of  the  time  you  are  after  the  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  after  eggs  to  prevent  the  next  brood  of 
caterpillars  from  coming. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  attack  the  leaves  of  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  the  leaves.  They  molt  six  times  before 
they  become  full  grown.  Their  method  of  growth  is  by  growing  to 
a  point  as  large  as  the  skin  will  hold  them  and  then  shedding  the 
skm  and  completing  that  operation  six  times  before  becoming  full 
CTOwn.  After  they  have  done  that  once,  they  are  able  to  feed  on 
the  pine  foliage,  but  on  a  clear  stand  of  pine  where  there  is  no  decidu- 
ous growth  to  feed  on  the  small  caterpillars  will  die.  So  a  clear  stand 
of  pine  is  safe;  but,  of  course,  in  Isew  England  and,  I  imagine,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  clear  stands  of  pine  are  rather  rare, 
and  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  deciduous  growth  mixed  in  it  gives 
the  small  caterpillars  a  chance. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  they  feed  on  the  small  berries  that  grow  in  New 
England  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  good  many  of  them.  They  feed  on  the  huckle- 
berrv  and  the  blueberry  to  a  certain  extent,  and  most  of  the  plants 
of  tnat  sort.  The  ash  is  about  the  only  tree,  or  is  one  of  the  few 
trees,  the  ash  and  locust,  that  they  do  not  feed  on. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  feed  on  the  young  birch? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  oak  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason..  And  the  maple  ? 

Mr.  BuRGEas.  To  a  less  extent.  They  are  not  so  fond  of  the 
maple  as  the  birch. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  small  maple  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  feed  on  those. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  extent  of  their  destructiveness  of 
trees? 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  they  continue,  the  trees  die.  We  have  many 
such  records. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  kill  the  whole  forest  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  large  areas. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  saw  that  last  year  when  on  an  automobile  tour,  on 
which  I  traveled  about  250  iniles.  I  was  there  just  about  the  time 
that  all  the  trees  had  been  skinned  and  where  the  trees  were  just 
absolutely  bare,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Massachusetts  region, 
around  Cape  CJod  and  down  in  Connecticut,  the  majority  of  the  trees 
were  bare. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Bare  of  leaves  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Absolutely,  in  many  places  just  standing  like  dead 
timber. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  they  have  this  pest  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  destroy  forests  there  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  pests  thejr  have. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  has  been  their  expenence  in  lighting  it  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Unfortunately  I  have  never  been  to  Europe,  so  that 
I  can  not  tell  you  about  it  first  hand,  but  I  imderstand  from  men 
who  have  been  over  there  that  a  great  deal  of  the  forest  growth  in 
Europe  is  under  what  you  might  call  cultivation,  and,  further,  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  grown  in  solid  blocks.  For  instance,  their  pine  or 
coniferous  growths  are  in  solid  blocks,  and,  of  course,  they  would  be 
immime  from  this  particular  insect.  However,  they  do  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  it  in  their  mixed  growths,  but  in  Europe  they  also 
secure  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  natural  enemies  and  parasites,  of 
which,  of  course,  we  do  not  get  the  maximum  benefit  here  and  which 
we  are  attampting  to  bring  m  as  a  part  of  our  control  project. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  have  any  hope  of  stamping  this  thing 
out  unless  you  can  find  a  parasite  which  will  breed  in  such  quantities 
as  to  combat  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  in  the  New  England  area  imder  present  con- 
dition, but  I  believe  it  can  be  done  in  a  smaller  area. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  lay  their  eggs  under  limbs  and  .everywhere, 
and  you  might  hold  them  down,  but  you  could  not  stamp  them  out. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  expect  to  do  it  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  know  there  are  lots  of  hopes  that  are  never 
realized. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  feel  very  much  encouraged. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  hope  you  will  succeed,  and  I  will  believe  it  when 
I  see  it. 

SPREAD   OF  INSECT  IN   NEW   JERSEY. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  extension  of  the  New  Jersey 
area  this  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  scouting  work  there  have  been  a  few  infesta- 
tions found  outside  of  the  line  tnat  was  makerd  last  year,  but  that  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  able  last  sprii^to  cover  all 
of  the  area  we  should  have  covered  in  the  scouting.     We  were  held 
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up  last  winter  on  accouat  of  lack  of  funds.  I  can  say  this,  which  is 
oi  equal  interest,  that  there  have  been  five  towns  thoroughly  exam- 
ined in  New  Jersey  where  there  were  infestations  last  year  and  none 
have  been  found  this  year,  and  of  10  outside  places  m  New  Jersey 
where  isolated  infestations  were  found  last  vear  7  of  those  have  been 
examined,  and  in  4  of  the  7  no  infestation  nas  been  found.  When  I 
say  thev  nave  been  examined  I  do  not  mean  that  just  a  little  spot 
where  tne  infestation  was  foimd  has  been  examined,  but  I  mean  tnat 
the  whole  town  has  been  examined,  because  we  want  to  clean  those 
places  up. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  10  infestations  that  you  speak  of  scat- 
tered? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  are  scattered,  and  they  come  about  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  Duke  estate,  where  the  infestation  started  in  New 
Jersey,  they  had  a  large  number  of  surplus  trees,  and  they  sold  them 
for  a  numliiBr  of  years  to  different  parties,  sometimes  to  nurserymen 
And  sometimes  to  people  who  were  making  ornamental  plantings. 
We  got  the  records  as  to  all  of  the  shipments  made  from  that  estate 
And  we  traced  them  to  the  places  where  the  shipments  had  gone,  to 
Illinois,  to  Missouri,  to  Minnesota,  to  Wisconsin,  to  Florida,  and  to 
the  States  intervening.  One  infestation  was  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  result  of  one  of  those  shipments.  These  other  infestations  that 
^we  speak  of  in  New  Jersey  came  about  in  the  same  way.  We  have 
been  following  up  those  outside  infestations.  I  just  give  you  that 
information  to  show  that  we  have  made  progress. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  found  any  infestations  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  the  one  in  Pennsylavnia  is  at  Loretta  Road, 
and  it  was  a  very  small  infestation.  It  was  sprayed  and  careful  work 
has  been  done  since  then,  and  nothing  has  been  found  there  this  year. 
It  will  be  followed  up,  of  course,  but  we  do  not  anticipate  further 
trouble  from  that  infestation. 

Mr.  Wason.  These  insects  are  particularly  destructive  of  apple 
trees,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  a  bad  pest  to  the  apple. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  in  one  season  they  will  not  kill  a  tree,  will  they? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  are  very  few  trees  that  are  in  good  condition 
that  will  be  killed  in  one  season. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  depends  upon  the  rainfall  in  August,  because  the 
trees  put  out  a  second  crop  of  leaves. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  ravages  of 
this  pest,  that  is,  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  them  to  ab- 
solutely destroy  an  apple  orchard  if  they  are  unmolested  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of 
opinion,  because  there  are  not  very  many  records  on  that  in  so  far  as 
apple  orchards  are  concerned.  If  the  owner  of  an  apple  orchard  takes 
good  care  of  his  orchard,  prunes  it  in  good  shape,  and  sprays  it  for 
other  things  he  can  control  the  gypsy  moth  in  nis  orchard,  but  the 
neglected  orchard  may  be  killed  on  very  rapidly.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thmg,  however,  that  some  of  the  old  trees  that  do  not  seein  to  have 
a  chance  for  life  at  all  will  stand  defoliation,  not  only  defoliation  but 
abuse  of  all  kinds,  particularly  old  apple  trees.  New  England  is 
famous  for  apple  trees  growing  almost  everywhere,  and  a  great  many 
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seedlings  in  that  conn  try  are  very  hardy.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  an 
absolute  answer  to  your  question  but  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  answer 
that  question  as  it  is  to  tell  you  how  lon^  it  will  take  a  man  to  die 
from  tuberculosis.  One  man  wdll  stand  it  a  long,  long  time  while 
another  man  will  succumb  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  you  think  tnat  in  three  seasons  the  ordinary 
apple  orchard  would  be  spoiled  because  of  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  shoula  think  it  would.  But  there  is  another  factor 
that  comes  in  there,  and  that  is  the  rainfall.  Of  course,  your  trees  are 
defoliated  in  June.  These  trees  must  put  out  another  crop  of  leaves 
and  if  you  have  a  drought  in  July  they  have  a  very  hard  struggle  be- 
cause they  are  developing  two  crops  of  leaves  in  a  single  year,  but  if 
you  happen  to  have  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  July  that  stru^e  does 
not  injure  the  trees  as  badly  as  if  you  have  a  dry  season.  We  have 
found,  from  keeping  quite  a  good  many  records,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  higher  mortality  of  defoliated  trees  during  seasons  when  the 
rainfall  is  short  in  July  than  when  there  is  a  rather  abundant  rainfall 
in  July. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  would  at  least  destroy  all  the  fruit  on  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  yes.  I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  speak  now,  because  I  want  to  get  back. 

MAKING   PART  OP   APPROPRIATION   IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE. 

t 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  a  provision  here  that  $100,000  shall  be  im- 
mediately available. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  used  up  your  money  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  will  have  used  it  for  that  work  by  the  1st  of 
April. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  would  make  $500,000  for  1922. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  $500,000  for  1923. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  this  would  necessitate  an  ap- 
propriation of  $600,000,  of  which  $100,000  should  be  immediately 
available. 

INSECTS   AFFECTING    DECIDUOUS    FRUITS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  143,  for  investi- 
gations of  injects  affecting  diciduous  fraits,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  nuts. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  no  change  in  the  estimate.  $10,000  was 
made  immediately  available  last  year,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  it  thus 
year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  not  heard  yo^ 
expound  these  bugs,  so  I  think  you  had  better  tell  us  something 
about  what  you  do  under  this  item. 

Dr.  Howard.  Mr.  Anderson,  I  have  taken  the  privilege  of  bringing 
some  of  my  head  men  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  givmg  them  the 
experience  and  because  they  have  the  actual  figures  more  at  their 
fingers'  ends  than  I  have,  and  if  questions  are  to  oe  asked  under  this 
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seotion,  I  request  that  you  a^k  them  of  Dr.  Quaintance,  who  is  in 
charge  of  this  speeial  work. 

Dr.  Quaintance.  Our  projects  under  the  deciduous  fruit  insect 
fund  include  investigat  on^  of  and  control  experiments  with  insects 
qI  the  appl  \  peach,  n  its,  grapes,  etc.,  and,  until  recently,  the  cran- 
berry.    We  have  finished  our  cranberry  project  for  the  present. 

Among  apple  injects,  we  have  been  pa\'ing  special  attention  in 
recent  year's  to  th  •  cause  of  wormy  apples,  the  codhng  moth,  which, 
though  it  has  be(  n  worked  upon  a  great  deal,  there  is  always  room 
for  improve  me  its  in  treatment.  The  insect  develops  somewhat  dif- 
ferent habits  in  different  localities,  and  the  demand  from  fruit 
growers  for  help  along  this  line  is  chronic.  You  will  undertsand 
that  the  fruit-growing  population  in  a  fruit-growing  re^on  changes 
much  in  a  period,  say,  of  five  years.  New  men  come  m;  the  sons 
take  the  places  of  the  fathers,  and  there  are  changes  in  management 
So  that  tnere  is  need  constantly  of  instruction  along  the  lines  of  work 
already  determined,  and  in  the  investigations  of  new  points.  There 
is  a  constant  evolution  of  spravs  and  improvements  in  sprays.  A 
spray  used  10  years  ago  mignt  be  out  of  date  to-day  in  certain  par- 
ticulars. For  instance,  we  formerly  used  arsenate  of  lead  in  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  a  separate  application  of  nicotine  for  plant  lice. 
Now,  we  have  learned  that  we  can  combine  all  three  of  these  in  one 
spray,  applying  them  at  the  same  time.  Improvements  of  that  kind 
are  constantly  going  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  get  this  information  to  the  growers — 
in  the  form  of  bulletins  ? 

Dr.  Quaintance.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  form  of  farmers'  bulletins. 

Several  insects  attacking  grapes  have  been  auite  destructive  in  the 
grape-growing  re^ons  around  the  Great  Lanes  and  in  Michigan. 
There  were  in  this  territory  for  some  years  three  or  four  first-class 
pests.  We  have  now  worked  out  treatments  for  them,  but  there  is 
constant  chance  for  inprovements.  In  California,  the  grape-insect 
work  has  been  limited  to  the  grape  phylloxera,  and  the  ^ape  mealy 
bug.  The  former  has  been  very  destructive  in  that  State  in  the  same 
way  that  it  has  been  so  destructive  in  Europe.  There  is  but  very 
little  chance  to  control  the  grape  phylloxera  except  by  using  resistant 
stocks  of  native  species  of  grapes  upon  which  the  phylloxera  will  not 
breed  to  any  extent-.  The  work  of  findmg  a  resistant  stock  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  excellent  progress 
has  been  made.  Rather  recently  we  have  begun  to  use  fumigants 
against  the  phylloxera  in  the  soil,  and  in  that  way  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  save  some  of  the  old  vineyards  on  vinifera  roots  which  must  other- 
wise go  out  in  time  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  just  get  what  you  mean. 

Dr.  Quaintance.  There  are  a  number  of  insecticides  which  are 
adapted  for  use  in  the  soil,  like  carbon  bisulphide 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  you  gas  it  ? 

I)r.  Quaintance.  Yes,  sir;  we  gas  it.  The  particular  fumigant  we 
have  in  mind  now  is  one  that  has  rather  recently  come  into  use  against 
the  peach  borer,  especially  in  the  East,  paradichlorobenzine. 

PEACH    INSECT   INVESTIGATIONS. 

One  of  our  other  major  projects  involves  peach  insects.  For  a 
copule  of  years  (1919  and  1920)  Georgia  peach  growers  lost  very 
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heavily  from  a  fungus  disease  of  the  peach  and  a  peach  insect  known 
as  the  plum  curculio.  This  insect,  in  feeding  ana  egg  laying,  makes 
a  little  nole  in  the  peach,  favoring  attack  by  uie  brown-rot  fungus. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  the  peach  itself  or  in  the  tree  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  In  the  fruit.  The  work  last  year  in  Geoi^a, 
partly  due  to  favorable  weather,  was  most  successful,  and  there  was 
marketed  the  largest  crop  of  peaches  in  the  history  of  the  State 
10,500  cars. 

In  addition  to  a  correction  or  development  of  the  spray  schedule 
for  peaches  in  the  South  to  control  these  troubles,  we  have  been 
working  there  on  certain  other  peach  insects  such  as  the  peach-tree 
borer,  an  insect  which  attacks  the  tree  at  the  crown  or  collar. 

The  peach  borer  is  found  generally  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  costs  the  peach  growers  of  this  area  some  $6,000,000  a  year  in 
damages,  and  no  enective  treatment  has  been  discovered  until 
recently.  Various  washes  have  been  tried  and  other  methods  of  con- 
trol, but  the  bureau  has  discovered  that  the  chemical  with  the  long 
name  I  just  mentioned,  paradichlorobenzine,  is  most  effective. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  it  applied  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  It  occurs  as  a  crystal  which  is  sufficiently  vola- 
tile for  our  purposes  at  about  55°  to  60°  Fahrenheit.  An  ounce  of  the 
chemical  is  placed  on  the  ground  around  the  tree  and  is  covered 
with  soil.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  still 
high  enough  to  vaporize  this  chemical,  and  the  gas  sinks  arouiid  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  kills  the  borers.     We  are  getting  from  90  to  98 

Eer  cent  control  of  this  serious  pest  by  this  treatment.  The  method 
as  been  taken  up  rapidly  by  peach  orchardists,  and  since  our  first 
publication  on  the  suoject  appeared  (October,  1919),  I  think  50  or 
60  per  cent  of  the  commercial  peach  orchardists  have  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  treat  all  the  trees  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  They  treat  trees  6  years  of  age  and  over.  That 
was  the  original  recommendation,  but  we  find  by  careful  tests  that 
we  can  probably  apply  this  chemical  to  trees  younger  than  6  years. 
We  hope  that  by  usmg  a  half  ounce,  and  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions oi  application,  to  treat  trees  3  years  of  age  and  over. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  detrimental  to  a  tree  if  it  is  younger  than 
that  ? 

Dr.  QUAINTANCE.  There  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  trees,  especially 
young  trees,  due  to  the  thinness  of  the  bark  of  the  young  trees,  as 
conapared  with  the  older  trees. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  it  affect  the  fruit? 

Dr.  Quaintaxce.  This  insect  does  not  attack-^ 

Mr.  Wasox  (interposing).  I  mean  this  treatment. 

Dr.  Quaintaxce.  No;  not  at  all. 

JAPANESE  BEETLE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  the  item  under  which  you  go  after  this 
Japanese  beetle  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  The  deciduous  fruit  appropriation;  yes,  sir. 
The  work  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with  tne  New  Jersey  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  departments  of  agriculture,  which  also  furnish 
funds. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  new  and  perhaps  you 
had  better  tell  us  something  about  it. 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  The  Japanese  beetle  was  discoyered  in  the 
environs  of  Riverton,  N.  J.,  m  1916. 

We  made  an  examination  of  the  situation  but  could  not  tell  how 
important  the  insect  would  be.  There  were  no  funds  of  consequence 
for  investigations  during  1917,  though  we  started  a  study  of  the 
insect  as  extensively  as  the  money  available  permitted.  It  was 
not  imtil  1920  that  funds  were  available  to  start  the  work  in  a 
really  thoroughgoing  way.  The  insect,  in  spite  of  our  eflforts  of 
represadon,  has  continued  to  spread.  I  have  here  a  map  showing  the 
yearly  spread  of  the  insect.  This  small  point  [indicatmg]  being  the 
first  year  infestation,  and  this  area  the  next,  and  so  on.  Our 
scouts  last  year  found  the  insect  on  this  outer  zone  [indicating] 
representing  a  territory  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  of  about 
270  square  nules.  We  have  been  unable  to  materially  restrict  its 
local  spread  although  quarantine  measures  have  been  in  force  and 
operated  as  strictly  as  possible  with  the  funds  available.  We  believe 
the  insects  will  continue  gradually  to  spread,  and  our  principal  con- 
cern now  is  to  stop,  if  possible,  its  long-distance  movement.  The 
infested  area  is  largely  devoted  to  the  growing  of  truck  crops  and 
fruit  for  the  Camden  and  Philadelphia  markets.  We  have  been 
inspecting  a  large  amount  of  produce  coming  into  Philadelphia,  but 
we  mtist  change  our  plan  of  operation  somewhat  another  vear,  and 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  preferred  host  plants  of  the  insect, 
especiaUy  sweet  com.  These  beetles  are  out  and  Ajing  at  about 
the  time  sweet  com  begins  to  move  to  market.  They  like  the  silks 
of  the  ears  of  sweet  com  and  the  bettles  penetrate  down  into  the  tip 
of  the  ear.  They  are  very  hard  to  detect  under  those  conditions, 
but  we  are  constantly  finding  them  in  sweet  com  shipped  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  dso  in  snipments  destined  for  long-distance  movement. 
The  Japanese  beetle  work  is  divided  into  several  sections,  as  the 
scouting  work  to  determine  the  outer  border  of  the  infested  area,  as 
a  basis  for  quarantine  lines,  the  actual  quarantine  work  and  work  of 
inspection  and  certification,  and  research  work  or  investigational 
features  connected  with  the  project. 

This  beetle  is  very  susceptible  to  anv  foreign  matter  on  its  food 
plants.  In  fact,  the  usual  arsenate  of  lead  spray  applied  to  a  tree 
will  cause  the  beetles  to  leave  that  tree;  they  will  not  eat  the  foliage. 
We  have  not  yet  found  how  we  can  kill  this  beetle  by  poisonous 
sprays;  we  are  investigating  various  methods  of  poisoning  it,  but 
have  not  yet  found  anything  that  is  very  successful .  In  the  grub 
stage  the  insect  is  destructive  in  certain  types  of  grasslands,  and 
especially  in  golf  courses.  We  are  also  working  on  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  insect  if  possible  in  the  soil  by  the  use  of  soil  insecti- 
cides. We  are  conducting  a  variety  of  experiments  and  hope  to 
succeed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  area  covered  by  the  insect  last  year 
has  surprised  us,  and  we  urgently  need  more  funds  than  we  esti- 
mated tor  to  adequately  handle  it.  The  increase  in  territory,  as 
this  circle  enlarges  is,  of  course,  materially  greater  year  by  year. 
We  will  do  the  best  we  can  by  changing  our  methods  of  inspection 
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and  certification,  although  we  can  not  adequately  handle  the  terri- 
tory on  the  basis  we  have  heretofore  with  the  funds  available. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Tell  us  the  extent  of  the  damage  and  what  the 
insect  damages. 

Dr.  OuAiNTANCE.  The  beetle  attacks  foliage  of  various  kinds;  it 
especiafly  likes  grapes,  cherry,  apple,  peach  and  shade  trees  of 
var,ious  sorts.     It  will  defoliate  frmt  and  shade  trees. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mentioned  roasting  ears.  How  does  it  hurt 
com? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  It  does  not  damage  com  seriously  but  it  enters 
the  tips  of  the  ears  and  eats  the  silk,  and  some  of  the  little  kernels. 
The  principal  economic  feature  about  the  roasting  ear  is  that  it  is 
shipped  long  distances  and  thus  may  carry  the  insect.  We  have 
always  inspected  sweet  com  very  carefully.  In  the  heart  of  the 
infested  territory  the  beetles  occur  literally  by  millions.  One  of 
our  great  concerns  has  been  to  keep  automobiles,  vehicles,  and 
trucks  going  alongthoroughfares  through  this  area  from  distribut- 
ing the  insects.  We  have  made  many  examinations  of  cars  and 
trucks  and  find  that  the  insects  may  be  distributed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mean  the  insect  is  picked  up  and  carried  along! 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  The  beetle  flies  readily  and  if  it  strikes  an 
object  it  will  cling  to  it  if  it  can.  It  has  often  been  found  on  the 
clothing  of  people  walking  through  the  territory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  any  natural  enemies  ? 

Dr.  QUAINTANCE.  The  insect,  in  Japan,  has  a  number  of  natural 
enemies,  and  we  now  have  two  agents  in  Japan  who  are  collecting 
parasites.  We  have  had  one  large  shipment  of  a  predatory  beetle 
come  in  already  and  we  have  shipments  of  other  insects  due  to  come 
in  the  spring.  We  feel  that  the  ultimate  control  of  this  pest  must 
probably  come  through  the  influence  of  these  natural  enemies,  which 
we  are  getting  from  Japan. 

Mr.  fiucHANAN.  I  suppose  you  investigate  thlBse  parasites  to  see 
that  they  will  not  damage  anything  else  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  Ycs,  sir;  we  give  that  point  very  careful  attention. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  do  you  distribute  those  parasites  ? 

Dr.  OuAiNTANCE.  They  are  received  at  the  laboratory  at  Riverton, 
N.  J.;  there  they  are  bred  in  large  quantities  and  then  liberated  at  a 
given  point.  It  appears  that  in  the  liberation  of  parasites  the 
chances  of  their  establishment  are  greatly  enhanced  if  the  number  of 
parasites  liberated  at  a  given  time  is  very  large.. 

They  have  a  much  better  chance  of  mating  and  finding  their  food, 
the  Japanese  beetle  or  related  host,  and  thus  establishing  themselves. 
Oul*  plan  would  be  to  breed  up  these  parasites  from  Japan  in  very 
large  numbers  and  liberate  them  at  the  best  moment,  giving  them 
whatever  encouragement  we  could.  A  good  stock  of  these  parasites 
would  be  maintamed  in  the  laboratory  for  use  again  if  our  first 
attempt  at  establishment  failed.  Through  the  cooperation  of  a  New 
Zealand  entomologist  we  have  recently  received  a  shipment  of  ^gs 
of  an  important  predatory  enemy  of  white  gouls  in  that  country. 
This  predator  burrows  in  the  ground,  2  or  3  inches  deep,  hunting 
gouls  and  other  insects  to  feed  upon.  We  believe  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  investigate  for  parasites  m  other  regions  of  the  world  than 
Japan,  and  if  our  funds  will  permit  we  wish  to  seijd  one  pf  our  agents 
in  Japan  to  Korea,  to  India,  and  to  China,  where  this  type  of  beetle 
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is  very  common.  We  believe  the  introduction  of  parasites  is  perhaps 
the  best  method  by  which  to  get  control  of  this  pest,  and  We  are 
pushing  the  work  as  fast  as  we  can. 

One  serious  feature  about  oiu*  infestation  is  the  large  number  of  im- 
portant nurseries  within  or  nearly  within  the  territory.  We  are  de- 
voting a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  develop  metnods  of  freeing 
from  the  msect,  if  possible,  nursery  products,  so  tinat  the  nurseries  wiU 
not  be  put  out  of  business  or  sustain  serious  losses.  There  are 
nurseries  in  this  territory  of  300  acres  in  extent,  and  when  they  are 
infested  certain  classes  oi  products,  as  evergreens,  can  only  be  sent  to 
the  region  where  the  insect  already  occurs.  This  work  has  been 
(Urected  to  freezing  the  soil  and  thawing  it  quickly,  to  applying  gases 
in  vacuum  to  get  better  penetration  of  the  soil,  and  along  other  unes. 
By  these  methods  we  hope  to  develop  means  which  will  reduce  the 
losses  of  nurserymen  to  a  minimum,  but  there  will  be  considerable 
loss  at  best. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  you  do  considerable  inspect- 
ing. How  is  it  possible  to  do  inspecting  if  you  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
sent  out  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  Our  idea  is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  indi- 
vidual farms.  If  the  beetles  are  there  in  nxmibers  we  require  that  the 
produce  shall  be  placed  where  our  inspectors  can  look  it  over.  If 
the  beetle  is  not  known  to  occur  on  the  farm,  although  the  farm  is 
in  the  general  infested  region,  the  inspection  is  more  perfunctory. 

Mr.  Wason  •  Do  you  have  enough  men  who  are  experts  to  perform 
this  inspection  work  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  We  had  operating  during  this  year  some  60  men 
for  a  month  or  two,  but  we  will  not  have  funds  enough  for  men  to 
cover  the  field  properly  another  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  those  60  men  experts  along  that  line  ? 

Dr.  Quaintance.  They  are  men  we  have  trained.  We  employ 
coU^e  students,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  others  who  engage  in  this 
work  during  their  simMner  vacations.  They  are  trained  and  drilled 
by  experienced  men  and  work  with  these  men  before  they  go  out  by 
themselves. 

FOR  investigation  OF  INSECTS   AFFECTING   CITRUS   FRUITS. 

In  reference  to  the  item  on  page  150,  we  have  several  laboratories 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  insects  attacki^  citrus  fruits  and 
other  subtropical  fruits.  The  laboratory  in  Florida  is  devoted 
particularly  to  a  study  of  the  scale  insects  and  the  white  flies,  which 
are  very  destructive  to  the  orange  and  grapefruit.  This  work  has 
been  under  way  for  several  years.  We  are  constantly  learning  new 
things  about  these  insects  and  there  is  a  constant  evolution  or  im- 
provement in  the  treatments.  We  have  new  growers  to  instruct 
and  new  conditions  to  meet,  and  the  work  is  highly  appreciated.  We 
have  a  laboratory  at  Miami,  Fla.,  where  attention  is  given  to  the 
insects  injurious  to  mangoes  and  avacadoes  the  cultivation  of  which 
in  that  section  is  increasing  rapidly.  These  fruits  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  favor,  and  there  has  already  been  planted  in  south 
Florida  an  important  acreage  in  mangoes  and  avacadoes.  These 
are  plants  of  ancient  origin;  they  have  a  number  of  insect  enemies, 
some  of  which  we  have  gotten  from  the  West  Indies  or  from  Cuba, 
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and  certain  native  species  have  turned  their  attention  to  these  plants. 
The  information  which  we  are  getting  in  Florida  is  also  of  value  for 
California,  where  they  are  also  interested  in  avacado  and  muigo 
culture.  We  have  also  maintained  a  southern  California  citrus 
insect  laboratory,  where  the  conditions  of  citrus  culture  are  quite 
diflFerent  from  those  obtaining  in  the  southeast,  due  to  one  re^on 
being  humid  and  the  other  arid,  or  nearly  so.  In  Florida,  certam 
fungous  diseases  attack  citrus  pests  to  a  very  valuable  extent,  and 
we  are  thus  able  to  control  these  citrus  pests  by  the  use  of  rather 
weak  sprays. 

In  California  the  benefit  of  fungous  diseases  is  absent  and  stronger 
sprays  would  be  necessary  to  control  these  insects,  so  the  growers 
tnere  have  come  to  use  hydrocyanic  gas  imder  tents.  There  has  be^ 
a  constant  improvement  of  that  method,  and  the  bureau's  woric  has 
resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  saving  to  the  citrus  industry  of  the  State. 
We  have,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  a 
small  laboratory  on  the  Canal  Zone.  This  is  a  frontier  point,  and 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  traffic  going  through  the  canal  it  is  desu*- 
able^to  discover  possible  introductions  of  and  prevent  their  establish- 
ment in  this  country. 

IIEDITERRANBAN   FRUIT  FLY. 

The  Mediterranian  fruit  fly  work  in  Hawaii  is  being  continued. 
The  parasites  which  have  been  introduced  from  India  and  elsewhere 
to  destroy  the  fly  are  being  encouraged,  and  are  doing  much  good. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  establisned  in 
California  ? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  No,  sir.  The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  and 
the  State  quarantine  officers  are  very  active  in  the  inspection  of 

{)roduce  coming  from  Hawaii,  and  fortunately  the  Mediterranean 
ruit  fly  has  not  oecome  established  in  the  State  as  yet. 

CAMPHOR   SCALE. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  new  item  under  the  subtropical  insect 
head,  and  that  is  the  camphor  scale.  In  New  Orleans  last  spring 
there  was  discovered  a  scale  insect  which  was  very  destructive  to 
camphor.  Camphor  becomes  a  large  tree  in  that  region  and  is  a 
very  popular  shade  tree.  We  do  not  know  just  wnen  this  scale 
insect  was  introduced,  but  it  was  discovered  last  spring.  I  have 
here  a  few  pictures  which  will  show  the  character  of  mjuiy  which  it 
does.  Here  is  a  row  of  camphor  trees  which  have  been  killed  back. 
These  other  pictures  show  particularly  the  type  of  shade-  trees 
along  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  indicating  the  difficulty  of  any 
spraying  or  control  operations  of  pest  of  this  Kind. 

The  camphor  scale  is  a  very  general  feeder,  and  attacks  many 
useful  plants,  as  camphor,  pecan,  citrus,  rose,  rubber,  deciduous 
fruits,  ngs,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  omniverous  insects  we  have 
ever  had,  after  the  San  Jose  scale.  From  all  indications  this  insect 
will  be  very  destructive  to  camphor,  and  certain  other  plants  and  it 
has  appeared  very  desirable  to  try  to  hold  it  in  check  until  we  found 
out  more  about  it. 

The  situation  impressed  the  citizens  and  the  city  council  of  New 
Orleans  to  the  extent  that  some  twleve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  were 
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raised  to  be  spent  in  control  work  bv  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  entomologist.  At  the  recent  special 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  I^ouisiana  there  was  a  substantial 
appropriation  for  insect  control  work,  of  which  $18,000  was  set  aside 
for  the  camphor  scale  work.  That  is  being  spent  under  the  coopera- 
tive direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  State  entomolo- 
gist of  Louisiana.  We  estimated  carefmlv  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  bureau  would  need  to  carry  through  its  part  of  the  program. 
We  think  we  should  certainly  have  $15,000  to  carry  out  the  work 
that  the  bureau  wishes  to  do,  especially  research  work.  We  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  insect,  its  life  history,  or  its  means  of 
spreading. 

We  do  not  know  nearly  enough  about  its  control  to  put  this  work 
on  a  scientific  basis.  If  this  amount  is  granted  our  plan  will  be  to 
make  a  careful  life  history  study  of  the  pest,  and  cfarry  on  experiments 
in  a  fumigation  and  disinfection  of  nursery  stock,  and  to  start  going 
such  control  operations  in  cooperation  with  the  State  and  city  as 
seen  proper  under  the  circumstances. 

The  insect  can  not  be  eradicated.  It  is  found  over  probably 
two  thirds  of  New  Orleans.  It  occurs  outside  of  the  city  some  8  or 
10  miles,  and  is  quite  beyond  any  possibility  of  extermination.  What 
we  are  aiming  to  do  is  to  work  out  a  scientific  control  for  this  pest, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  city  and  the  State  until  we  find  that  the 
local  people  can  handle  the  situation  themselves. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  any  relation  to  the  camphor  thrip  ? 

Dr.  QUAINTANCE.   No. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  destructive  of  the  tree  ? 

Dr.  QrAiNTANCE.  Yes;  it  works  on  the  more  tender  shoots  and 
branches.  Fortunately  the  camphor  tree  can  be  cut  back  severely 
and  a  new  growth  will  come  out  so  that  they  will  not  lose  their  trees 
if  these  are  properly  sprayed. 

Mr.  Lee.  Does  it  affect  any  other  tree? 

Dr.  QuAiNTANCE.  It  occurs  on  many  other  trees,  as  the  elm,  the 
oak,  etc.  The  live  oak  probably  will  not  be  damaged,  but  it  occurs 
on  practically  all  of  the  plants  commonly  used  for  shade  purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  says  in  the  note  that  it  attacks  the  orange, 
lemon,  grapefruit,  Japanese  persimmon,  grape,  peach,  Japanese  plum, 
pear,  and  ng,  as  well  as  many  ornamental  plants. 

Dr.  Quaintance.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  It  is  a  potential  pest  in 
the  South,  wherever  the  citrus  and  pecan  industry  are  important. 
It  is  a  serious  pest  of  the  camphor  in  New  Orleans  to-day 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  necessity  for  making  this  appropria- 
tion immediately  available  ? 

Dr.  Quaintance.  The  State  funds  will  have  been  expended  in  the 
course  of  another  two  months,  and  the  city  funds  have  been  practi- 
cally expended.  The  entire  work  will  have  to  stop  and  our  crews 
will  be  oismissed  unless  we  get  funds  by  the  1st  of  April  to  continue 
the  work. 

insects  affecting  cereal  and  forage  crops. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  we  will  take  up  is  on  page  144,  for 
investigations  of  insects  affecting  cereal  and  forage  crops,  including  a 
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special  investigation  of  the  Hessian  fly,  grasshopper,  and  the  chinch 
bug,  for  which  your  estimate  is  $175,000. 

fir.  JIowARD.  There  is  a  reduction  of  $15,000  in  that  estimate 
under  the  appropriation  for  1922.  Last  year  Congress  put  in  a 
proviso  that  not  less  than  $40,000  should  be  used  for  investigating 
methods  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  the  grasshopper.  We 
think  that  is  too  much  this  year,  and  we  recommend  that  tne  amount 
be  reduced  by  $15,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  spend  the  entire'  amount  during  the 
current  year? 

Dr.  Howard.  Not  quite  all  of  it.  The  general  work  of  that  section 
is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Walton,  who  is  here,  and  if  the  committee 
desires  an  explanation  of  the  general  work  of  that  section,  Mr. 
Walton  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

FOR   ERADICATION   OF  GRASSHOPPERS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Walton,  suppose  you  tell  us  what  you  did  with 
the  grasshoppers  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Walton.  We  have  located  twd  field  laboratories,  one  in  North 
Dakota,  where  we  have  a  man  who  has  cooperated  with  the  people 
throughout  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
South  Dakota,  and  has  done  some  work  in  Minnesota,  and  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  inducing  the  farmers  to  use  poison  in  combating 
this  pest,  and  who  has  also  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the 
State  entomologists  of  those  States.     The  saving  has  oeen  very  great. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  the  grasshoppers  particularly  bad  last  year? 

Mr.  Walton.  They  were  bad  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 
They  will  be  exceedingly  bad  in  eastern  Montana  next  year  unless 
the  conditions  change  considerably. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  bad  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  are  judging  entirely  by  the  number  of  eggs  de- 
posited in  that  territory  during  the  past  summer.  There  are  a  great 
many  eggs  there.  That  indicates  rather  certainly  that  serious 
trouble  will  occur  there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  may  have  had  a  migration  of  grasshoppers 
from  other  States. 

Mr.  Walton.  No.  they  have  been  breeding  there  for  some  years. 
They  have  had  three  dry  years  in  Montana  and  that  sort  of  weather 
is  always  favorable  for  grasshopper  multiplication. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  are  no  longer  any  migration  of  grasshoppers  as 
there  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  you  said  they  would  be  bad  next  year  I 
thought  probably  there  was  a  condition  there  something  like  we  had, 
because  after  they  came  from  Kansas  down  to  Texas  they  destroyed 
everything  the  next  year.  There  were  so  many  of  them  that  they 
darkened  the  sun. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  attack  them  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Principally  by  means  of  distributing  a  mixture  of 
wheat  bran,  arsenic  ana  molasses,  with  some  fruit  flavor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  not  destroy  the  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  No.  You  have  to  get  after  the  grasshopper  shortly 
after  he  appears. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  The  effective  remedies  by  way  of  poisoning  the 
grasshoppers  are  well  known. 

Mr.  Walton.  They  are  well  known;  but  not  generally  adopted. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  people  wnere  the  grass- 
hoppers are. 

Mr.  Walton.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  eliminating  them  by 
other  means,  and  we  are  working  on  that  now  right  along,  to  try  to 
develop  a  cheaper  and  more  effective  means. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  used  to  run  them  into  a  ditch  and  bum  them. 

Mr.  Walton.  That  has  been  done,  but  it  is  rather  diflBcult  to  carry 
out. 

Mr.  Wason.  Are  your  activities  confined  to  the  States  you  men- 
tioned ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  have  14  field  laboratories. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  talking  about  the  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  Walton.  We  are  doing  work  in  Washmgton,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  many  other  Western  States  where  tney  have 
grasshopper  outbreaks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  organize  campaigns  to  induce  the  people 
to  use  the  methods  which  you  sugge9t  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  induce  the  county  agents  to  organize  the  cam- 
paign. We  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  them.  We  do  not  do 
any  real  extension  work. 

INVESTIGATION   OP   HESSIAN   FLY,   ALFALFA   WEEVIL.   CHINCH   BUG,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  outline  briefly  the  main  lines  of 
inrestigation  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Walton.  The  investigations  carried  on  under  this  item  have 
to  do  principally  with  insects  affecting  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  and 
practically  all  forage  crops.  The  principal  insect  enemies  are  the 
Hessian  fly,  the  chinch  bug,  the  grasshopper,  the  alfalfa  weevil,  and 
many  others.  One  of  the  principle  activities  carried  on  under  this 
is  the  Hessian  fly  investigation  and  survey.  In  this  work  we  con- 
duct experimental  planting  plots  and  are  able  to  determine  from 
these  studies  from  year  to  year  the  safe  date  for  planting  wheat  during 
a  particular  year.  This  is  done  not  in  any  one  State,  out  over  great 
regions.  This  information  is  given  both  to  the  State  entomological 
forces  and  by  pubUcation.  In  this  way  great  savings  are  effected  in 
the  wheat  crop  every  year. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  mucn  leeway  do  you  think  you  have  ?  You  have 
to  plant  it  when  you  can,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  within  reason.  But  it  has  been  quite  definitely 
determined  that  the  safe  time  to  plant  winter  wheat  in  order  to 
escape  the  Hessian  fly,  is,  generally  speaking,  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing in  order  to  obtain  maxilnum  yields. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  the  Hessian  fly  operate  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  leaves  of  the  wheat,  and  the 
maggots  work  down  the  inside  of  the  sheath  and  cut  off  the  flow  of 
nutriment  from  the  root  of  the  .plant.  Then  the  plant  dies  or  falls 
over  at  harvest  time,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  harvest  thegrain. 
There  was  a  loss  of  $16,000,000  from  the  ravages  of  this  pest  in  iLansas 
b  one  year. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  only  way  to  control  it  is  by  planting  at  the 
proper  time^  so  that  the  insects  will  not  attack  it. 

Mr.  Walton.  That  is  the  only  way  to  control  it.  In  addition  to 
this  we  have  the  alfalfa  weevil-  investigation,  with  the  center  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  we  have  originated  a  means  of  control  which  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  Our  men  are  now  engaged  in  experimenting 
with  a  dusting  method  which  will  probably  cheapen  the  means  of 
control. 

We  have  brought  in  large  numbers  of  parasites  for  this  insect.  One 
of  our  assistants  has  been  sent  to  France  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  this  work.  In  time  we  hope  perhaps  to  be  able  to  achieve 
biological  control  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  extensive  are  the  infestations  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil? 

Mr.  Walton.  No  careful  survey  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  distribution 
has  been  possible  for  some  years,  because  of  insufficient  funds.  But 
we  know  it  occurs  over  a  large  part  of  Idaho,  in  southeastern  Oregon, 
throughout  the  State  of  Nevada  wherever  any  alfalfa  is  grown,  in 
Utah,  western  Colorado,  and  southwestern  Wyoming.     It  has  spread 

fradually  from  year  to  year.  Eventually  it  will  probably  become 
estructive  throughout  the  entire  alfalfa-growing  region  throughout 
the  West,  and  pemaps  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  very  destructive  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Quite  so;  however,  the  present  means  of  control  by 
spraying  is  very  efficient.  It  consists  of  applying  arsenate  of  lead  at 
a  time  when  the  larvee)  or  maggots  are  most  abundant.  They  devour 
the  alfalfa  leaves,  but  if  this  one  spraying  is  properly  done  it  gives 
complete  control  of  the  insect  for  the  entire  season.  The  remainder 
of  the  cuttings  are  free  from  the  insect.     It  costs  about  $1  an  acre. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  have  not  been  any  large  infestations  of 
chinch  bugs  in  the  last  year,  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Not  in  the  last  year;  we  have  had  some  small  out- 
breaks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  means  of  control  have  been  pretty  well  estab- 
lished ? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  means  of  control  have  been  very  well  estab- 
lished, although  we  have  a  new  insecticide  which  seems  to  be  useful 
in  some  cases.     It  consists  of  a  soap  and  oil  mixture. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING   SOUTHERN   FIELD   CROPS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  next  item  on  page  145,  is  for  investigations 
of  insects  among  southern  field  crops,  including  insects  affecting 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  the  cigarette  beetle,  and  the 
Argentine  ant.  For  this  item  your  estimate  For  1923  is  the  same  as 
for  1922,  $165,000. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  appropriation  of  $165,000  for  1922  is  not  in- 
creased in  our  estimates  at  all.  Under  that  fimd  we  propose  to 
expend  about  $112,000  on  cotton  insects,  about  $14,000  on  sugar- 
cane insects,  and  about  $24,000  on  tobacco  insects. 

COTTON-BOLL   WEBVIL. 

The  principle  work  in  connection  with  cotton  insects  is  on  the  boll 
weevil.     We  have  a  central  laboratory  at  Tallulah,  La.,  imder  the 
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charge  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Coad,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  developed  a  method 
of  dustmg  at  night  with  an  arsenical  mixture  known  as  arsenate  of 
lime.  He  perfected  this  method  under  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  bottom  lands  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  adjoining  terri- 
tory to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  cotton  planters  became  quite 
enthusiastic  because  they  were  able  to  make  large  savings. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  been  adopted? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  has  been  adopted  quite  extensively,  with  varying 
success.  Machinery  is  being  developed;  private  enterprise  is  going 
into  the  development  of  macninery,  and  a  man  is  also  employed  who 
is  an  expert  mechanical  engineer. 

Last  year  we  used  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  establishment 
of  laboratories  for  experimental  field  demonstrations  under  diflFering 
conditions  than  those  that  exist  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  found  there  variations  in  the  way  that  this  thing  was  to  be  ap- 
plied and  the  Quantities  that  were  to  be  applied,  under  differing 
conditions  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  cotton  belt.  Conditions  in  Texas 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  bottom  lands.  Conditions  in 
Georgia  and  Florida  vary  from  conditions  in  North  Carolina.  So  we 
established  last  year  10  stations,  9  beside  the  station  at  Tallulah, 
where  demonstrations  are  going  on  under  the  supervision  of  experts 
to  prove  to  the  people  in  those  rcjgions  that  it  can  be  done,  and  in 
order  to  determine  the  exact  variations  in  the  process  that  are  neces- 
sary. A  great  many  people  went  into  this  dusting  without  knowing 
the  best  ways  of  doing  it,  and  made  failures  of  it,  but  those  who  went 
into  it  under  proper  auspices  got  good  results,  and  made  large  savings. 

Mr.  Lee.  But  it  is  too  expensive  for  a  little  farm. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  little  farmer  can  save  a  good  deal  by  the  use  of 
that  method.  We  had  one  station  in  North  Carolina,  two  in  Georgia, 
and  three  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Lee.  Where  were  the  stations  in  Georgia? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  had  one  at  Waynesboro  and  one  at  Americus 
last  year.  We  are  going  to  change  the  location  of  those  stations  next 
year.  We  have  not  determined  yet  upon  the  exact  points  where  they 
will  be  placed  next  year,  but  it  seems  desirable  as  soon  as  possible  to 
get  this  money  wmch  we  know  will  produce  a  very  considerable 
saving  if  the  method  is  thoroughly  understood  and  adopted  by  the 
cotton  planters.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  arsenate  of  lime  have 
done  some  harm  by  sending  out  salesmen  who  do  not  understand  the 
process,  and  who  painted  too  rosy  a  picture,  with  the  result  that 
naany  people  who  tried  the  method  did  not  get  the  results  they  would 
have  got  under  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lee.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  average  cost  is  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  is  something  like  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  acre. 

Mr.  Lee.  For  how  many  dustings  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  For  four  appUcations. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  a  prohibitive  cost  for  the  ordinary  cotton 
P^wer.  Only  people  growing  cotton  on  the  very  richest  groimd 
could  afford  it. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  trying  to  reduce  the  cost  in  every  possible 
^^  by  making  the  machinery  less  expensive  for  application  and  by 
^^cii^  the  number  of  dustings,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  ordinary  cotton  crop  does  not  average  over 
*  quarter  of  a  bale  an  acre. 
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Dr.  Howard.  In  such  regions  as  that  it  is  true  that  the  cost  would 
be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  course,  in  very  rich  land,  where  they  make  a 
bale  per  acre,  it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Lee.  Unless  we  find  something  effective  it  does  not  pay  to 
plant  it  at  all  in  my  coimtry.  There  is  no  use  planting  it  and  run- 
ning a  boarding  house  for  the  boll  weevil. 

TRAVELING   EXPENSES. 

« 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  detailed  statement  under  this  item  shows  an 
increase  of  $20,000  for  traveUng  expenses.  What  is  the  reason  for 
that? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  training  a  number  of  men  at  Tallulah  and 
are  sending  them  out  through  the  South.  They  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  lecturing.  We  have  an  admirable  extension  man  stationed  at 
Tallulah.  He  trains  a  number  of  graduates  from  southern  colleges 
who  are  famUiar  with  the  cultural  methods  of  the  South.  They  are 
being  trained  in  this  propaganda,  and  those  men  are  being  sent 
wherever  there  are  public  meetings  and  they  are  called  upon  to 
explain  the  latest  results  in  this  experimental  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  employees  of  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  They  are. 

Mr,  Webb.  I  might  say  also  in  connection  with  these  different  sta- 
tions mentioned  by  Dr.  Howard  that  last  year  was  the  first  year  we 
had  those,  and  this  is  the  first  year  that  the  expenses  have  appeared 
for  those  different  stations. 

Mr,  Anderson.  You  are  estimating  for  $20,000  more  than  you  had 
in  your  appropriation  last  year  for  traveling  expenses. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  partly  on  sugar-cane  investigations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  your  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  under 
this  item,  there  is  an  increase  in  traveling  expenses  and  in  practically 
aU  the  items.    There  is  an  increase  of  $5,000  on  the  tobacco  insect. 

Mr.  Webb.  We  have  more  work,  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
traveling  to  get  these  things  where  they  are  applicable.  We  have 
got  to  get  them  to  the  States  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Here  is  an  item  in  reference  to  the  sugar-cane 
insect  in  which  there  is  an  increase  of  $9,000  in  traveling  expenses, 
and  you  expend  only  $12,000  in  salaries  in  connection  with  that  item. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  something  wrong  about  that.  We  have 
only  allotted  about  $14,000  for  sugar-cane  insects. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  allotment  should  be  something  over  $14,000 
instead  of  $25,000.     Those  figures  are  wrong. 


Monday,  February  6,  1922. 

Dr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  adjourned,  we  were  on 
the  item  of  southern  field  crops  and  you  brought  up  the  question  of 
our  traveling  expenses,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  I 
asked  Mr.  Webb  to  go  back  to  the  department  and  investigate  tnat 
matter.  I  knew  there  was  a  mistake  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Webb  will 
give  you  the  result  of  his  findings. 
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Mr.  Webb.  That  was  owing  to  a  clerical  error.  That  $50,000 
ought  to  be  $40,000  for  the  year  1923  and  in  this  typewritten  book 
here  you  will  find  under  sugar  cane  at  the  bottom,  $10,400  for  travel- 
ing. That  should  be  $1,400  and  the  other  $9,000  should  go  up  under 
cotton,  under  the  item  of  equipment  and  material,  making  that 
$13,000  under  cotton  for  equipment  and  material. 

Mr.  A>fDERSON.  I  take  it  that  that  has  particularly  to  do,  then,  with 
the  investigation  of  machinery  and  the  purchase  of  material  with 
respect  to  the  calcium  arsenate  project  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  still  leaves  you  with  an  increase  of  $10,000 
for  traveling  expneses  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  only  apparent,  for  the  reason  that  last  year, 
you  will  notice,  there  was  $21,350  that  was  immediately  available 
and  was  spent  in  the  other  fiscal  year  before  the  1st  of  July. 

This  increase  in  travel  is  simply  an  increase  in  projjortion  to  the 
amount  that  was  spent  imder  tnat  provision  making  the  appropria- 
tion immediately  available. 

INSECTS   AFFECTING   FORESTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  next  take  up  the  item  on  page  146,  ''For 
investimtions  of  insects  affecting  forests." 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  an  increase  of  $5,000  recommended  here, 
Mr.  Anderson,  which  we  wish  to  add  to  the  money  we  have  been 
spending  for  the  investigation  of  methods  for  preventing  losses  of 
iorest  products  through  wood  boring  insects.  There  is  a  very  large 
Jo88  of  structural  timbers  from  whi^  ants.  There  is  a  large  loss  of 
stored  timbers  from  what  are  known  as  the  powder  post  beetles,  and 
a  group  of  insects  of  that  general  nature  and  while  we  have  been 
spending  a  good  deal  of  monev  successfully  in  that  investigation,  we 
would  like  to  spend  more.  There  is  a  very  considerable  demand  for 
it.  We  found  that  service  was  of  great  use  during  the  war  on  account 
of  the  damage  to  ditching  implements,  shovel  handles,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind.  When  stored  in  bulk,  they  were  attacked  by 
these  powder  post  beetles  which  injure  only  dried  wood. 

Mr:  Anderson.  This  is  not  a  forest  insect  then? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  an  enemy  insect  to  forest  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  it  does  not  attack  the  trees  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  does  not  attack  the  trees  themselves,  only  the 
timbers  after  they  are  stored  and  dried;  but,  of  course,  imder  that 
heading,  come  the  white  ants  which  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  stored  timbers  and  to  telegraph  poles  and  to  raSroad  ties  and  things 
of  that  kind.    That  is  the  reason  lor  this  suggested  increase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  there  was  a  small  increase  in  this 
item  last  year. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  was  an  increase,  I  think,  of  $15,000;  at  all 
events,  the  sum  appropriated  was  $55,000,  provided,  **that  $15,000 
shall  be  used  for  preventing  and  combating  infestations  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  forest  trees  on  and  near  the  national  forests,  independently 
or  in  cooperation,  and  so  forth. ^^  That  work  went  on  very  success- 
fully, indeed,  especially  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  we  have  just  provided  a  defi- 
ciency of  $150,000  for  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Califomia. 
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Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  that  appropriation  was  made  as  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation  last  year.  In  tne  meantime  this  $15,000  was 
spent  in  reconnaisance  work  and  surveying  the  forests  out  there.  It 
appears  there  is  a  threatened  epidemic  of  oark-boring  beetles  which 
may  cause  an  enormous  damage  to  the  forests  on  the  Klamath 
Indian  Reservation,  and  extending  out  into  Oregon  and  northern 
California  and  also  in  southern  Washington.  We  have  marked  the 
trees  that  should  be  felled  and  have  made  arrangements  for  this 
campaigp  which  will  be  undertaken  beginning  next  April  under  this 
appropriation  of  $150,000.  That  $150,000  will  not  allbe  used  this 
spring.  It  will  be  divided  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  a  portion  of  it  allotted  to  the  Indian 
Service.  It  is  all  appropriated  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  making  these  allotments  at 
the  present  time.  The  camps  are  being  started  or  arranged  for,  and 
work  wiU  begin  in  April,  the  critical  time  of  the  year,  but  it  can  only 
continue  for  two  months  at  the  utmost.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all 
the  work  that  can  be  done  this  year  will  be  done.  The  balance  of  that 
$150,000  will  be  spent  at  the  corresponding  time  next  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  imderstand  that,  and  what  I  am  getting  at  is 
whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  keeping  this  $15,000  appropriation 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  this  $150,000. 

Dr.  Howard.  By  all  means,  and  not  only  that,  but  we  want  more. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ask  for  more  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  funds.  This  set  of  experienced  men  are  needed  all  the 
time  for  survey  work  in  the  forests  to  spot  these  threatened  out- 
breaks of  this  beetle. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  distinction  is  that  the 
$150,000  deficiency  is  for  the  actual  eradication  work. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  While  this  $15,000  covers  the  preliminary  scouting 
and  spotting  work,  which  requires,  I  take  it,  tne  services  of  expe- 
rienced men. 

Dr.  Howard.  Quite  so.     You  have  it  exactly,  sir. 

Mr,  Anderson.  As  I  understand  it,  this  $5,000  increase  is  an 
increase  of  the  item  provided  for  in  the  proviso. 

Dr.  Howard.  No;  it  is  an  increase  of  the  total  amount  of  $55,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  work  covered 
by  the  proviso,  the  amount  named  in  the  proviso  ought  to  be 
increased. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  not  for  that  work  at  aU.  It  is  for  forest  products 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  statement  here  shows  that  it  is.  On  page 
108  of  this  detailed  statement  this  increase  appears  in  the  item  for 
cooperative  forest  insect  control. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  should  not  appear  there.  It  should  appear  as  an 
entirely  independent  investigation  of  forest  products,  wood-boring 
insects,  etc.     I  am  sorry  there  is  a  mistake  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  additional  $5,000  have  to  do  with  labo- 
ratory experiments  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Partly,  and  partly,  also,  to  employ  experts  who  can 
be  sent  when  damage  is  resulting  or  threatened  to  see  what  can  be 
done.  We  frequently  have  serious  damage  to  Government-owned 
buildings  through  termites,  and  we  have  a  man  in  our  service  who  is 
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frequently  called  upon  For  example,  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
ancl  Printing  they  nave  serious  damage  to  stored  papers  resulting 
from  infestra  timbers  in  the  (instruction  of  the  building,  and  we 
have  had  to  send  a  man  over  there  to  consult  with  them  and  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  he  is  conducting  experiments  at  the  same  time 
to  see  if  he  can  cheapen  his  recommendations.  In  the  same  way,  the 
same  man  has  been  sent  to  Grovemment-owned  buildings  elsewhere 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  this  is  an  increase  in  your  general  item  for 
investigation  of  insects  affecting  forests  and  forest  products. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  TRUCK  CROPS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  on  page  147  is  ''for  investigations 
of  insects  affecting  truck  crops,  including  insects  affecting  the  ]K)tatO; 
sugar  beet,  and  so  forth." 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  no  increase  here  at  all,  sir.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  work  that  has  been  done  under  this  item.  The  most  inter- 
esting item  under  this  heading,  aside  from  the  bean  beetle,  which  is 
a  supplementary  appropriation  later,  is  the  work  on  the  sweet-potato 
weevu  which  has  been  going  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  storage-product  insect  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No;  not  entirely.  It  affects  the  potatoes  in  the 
field.  I  have  here  Mr-  Popenoe  and  Mr.  Graf,  both  of  whom  are 
engag;ed  in  that  investigation,  and  if  you  wish  to  ask  any  specific 
questions,  they  can  answer  them  better  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Ani)ER80N.  I  should  like  to  know  in  a  general  way  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  being  done  under  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Popenoe.  The  general  work  under  truck-crop  insect  investi- 
gations ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Popenoe.  In  California  we  are  studying  the  application  of 
nicotine  dusts.  That  is  a  new  method  of  applying  contact  insecti- 
cides in  such  a  way  that  they  operate  to  remove  mucn  of  the  difficulty 
incident  to  the  cai7yin&[  of  water  for  considerable  distances. 

It  is  often  necessarv  tor  the  grower  to  carrv  water  for  two  or  three 
miles  in  order  to  reach  the  field,  and  this  method  is  making  the  appli- 
cation of  insecticides  possible  where  it  otherwise  could  not  for  this 
reason  be  put  to  use. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  a  dry  spray? 

Mr.  Popenoe.  It  is  a  dry  spray  and  makes  necessary  only  the 
carrying  of  the  dust  itself,  the  actual  insecticide,  with  a  small  dilu- 
tion, and  there  is  a  material  saving  in  cost  of  application  through  die 
operation. 

Dr.  Howard.  Tell  them  what  it  is  diluted  with. 

Mr.  Popenoe.  It  is  diluted  with  finely  groimd  pipe  clay  or  kaolin 
and  lime,  and  free  nicotine  is  riven  off. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  it  sticK  on  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Popenoe.  Yes;  it  adheres  very  well  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
and  it  produces  a  cloud  of  free  nicotme  which  kills  the  insects  almost 
immediately.  It  has  served  to  control  insects  that  we  have  had 
much  diflSculty  heretofore  in  controlling. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Tell  us  something  about  what  is  being  done  in  the 
matter  of  stored  products  insects. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  comes  imder  ai^other  head.  We  have  asked  to 
divide  the  two  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  else  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  PoPENOE.  We  are  conductmg  cooperative  experiments  in 
California  with  the  sugar-beet  disease  known  as  the  curlytop.  This 
is  serious  throughout  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  and  is  trans- 
mitted solely  by  an  insect,  so  far  as  our  experiments  show.  It  has 
been  the  cause  of  very  material  losses,  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
crop  in  many  cases.  We  are  rearing  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  riant  Industry  a  resistant  beet  from  specimens  which  do  not 
take  the  curlytop  disease  even  though  carefully  inoculated,  and  our 
experiments  are  now  covering  a  very  considerable  ran^e  of  beet- 
seed  stock.  We  believe  we  will  make  possible  the  profitable  growing 
of  beets  even  in  the  curlytop  territory.  We  are  also  imdertaking 
studies  of  insects  affecting  small  fruits  and  general  truck  insects; 
that  is,  miscellaneous  insects  affecting  garden  vegetables  of  all  types. 
Our  work  on  the  potato  is  materially  less  inclusive  than  the  value 
of  the  crop  warrants  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  our  funds  being 
expended  for  the  purposes  specifically  directed  by  Congress.  There 
has  been  in  the  past  a  very  interesting  line  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  mosaic  disease  of  cucurbit,  whi<3i  has  caused  great  loss  to  the 
pickle  industry  in  the  North.  That  has  been  foimd  to  be  spread 
almost  entirely  by  insects,  the  striped  cucumber. beetle  and  the  melon 
aphis  being  particularly  harmful. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  that  being  controlled? 

Mr.  PoPENOE.  It  is  being  controlled  by  the  application  of  nicotine 
dust,  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies  we  have  so  far  developed. 
We  find  we  can  destroy  both  the  melon  aphis  and  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle  by  the  same  treatment.  There  is  also  the  tipburn  or  hopper- 
bum  of  potatoes  which  has  caused  material  losses  and  which  is  being 
controlled  by  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  seems  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  against  the  live  hoppers  and  also  stimulates  the 
potatoes  to  grow  away  from  the  disease. 

Dr.  Howard.  They  are  finding  that  very  m^ny  of  these  plant 
diseases  are  carried  by  insects.  If  we  control  the  insects,  we  control 
the  disease.     It  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  with  human  beings. 

INSECTS   AFFECTING    STORED   GRAIN,    CEREALS,    ETC.,    AND   THE 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item  on  page  148,  ''For 
investigations  of  insects  affecting  stored  grain,  cereals,  and  other  food 
products,  and  the  household.'' 

Dr.  Howard.  This  item  has  heretofore  been  included  with  the 
truck-crop  item.  It  is  such  a  distinct  line  of  investigation,  com- 
prising insects  of  an  entirely  different  character,  that  we  have  had 
to  separate  it  and  put  it  under  an  expert,  with  a  corps  of  assistants, 
and  we  would  like  to  establish  a  differentiation  between  the  two 
appropriations.  Under  this  line  of  work  they  are  taking  up  such 
thmgs  as  the  grain  weevils.  We  have  a  laboratory  at  Orlando,  Fla., 
for  the  study  of  corn  weevils  and  investigations  regarding  the  bean 
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and  pea  weevils,  the  peanut  insects,  insects  affecting  hides  in  storage;, 
insects  affecting  stored  meats  and  insects  affecting  stored  wool  are 
all  going  on  at  the  same  time.  We  are  investigating  different 
methods  of  fumigating  stored  products  attacked  by  these  insects. 
We  are  studying  their  life  history  so  as  to  know  the  right  time  to 
fumigate,  and  I  think  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  the  bureau  that 
has  had  better  results  than  this  one.  The  owners  of  storage  ware- 
houses and  mills  and  so  on  are  constantly  appealing  to  us  for  advice, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  traveling,  in  aadition  to  a  great 
deal  of  laboratory  investigations.  It  is  a  very  important  line  of 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  any  of  these  concerns  employ  entomologists 
themselves  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No;  not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
case  where  any  of  these  commercial  organizations  employ  an 
entomologist. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  they  have  such  difficulties  they  have  to 
come  to  you  or  else  go  to  their  State  organization. 

Dr.  Howard.  If  they  find  their  State  organization  is  not  able  to 
handle  the  matter,  they  apply  to  us. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  necessity  for  adding  the  words  "  and 
the  household  "  to  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Because  nousehold  insects  have  to  be  studied  and 
we  have  to  give  advijce  on  household  insects,  and  we  wish  to  assign 
them  to  a  certain  man,  and  therefore  wish  to  put  them  under  tms 
section,  because  they  come  closest  to  stored  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  getting  somewhat 
outside  of  your  baiUwick  in  reference  to  some  of  these  tnings  imder 
lamiage  as  broad  as  this. 

Dr.  Howard.  How  does  that  appeal  to  you  ?  Where  would  you 
put  it?  Naturally,  we  must  study  them.  They  are  hardly  agri- 
culture, of  coiu^e,  if  that  is  your  idea. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  just  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  as  it  is  written  is  much  broader  than  is  necessary  in  order 
to  do  what  I  assume  you  want  to  do. 

Dr.  Howard.  This  is  the  only  insect-fighting  organization  imder  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  this  would  include  ants  and  flies  and 
insects  affecting  human  beings  as  well  as  insects  affecting  food 
products? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  we  have  a  separate  heading  for  insects  affecting 
domestic  animals  and  the  health  oi  hmnan  being^. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Does  the  Public  Health  Service  do  any  work  in 
reference  to  insects  affecting  human  beings  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  does  what  it  can,  but  they  have  no  expert  ento- 
mologists in  the  Public  Health  Service.  Of  course  they  go  into  the 
question  of  the  insects  that  actually  carry  diseases,  such  as  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  and  so  on,  but  they  are  studying  the  question  from  the 
(hsease-control  point  of  view  and  they  are  not  expert  on  the  insect 
side.  I,  myself,  hold  the  honorary  position  of  consulting  ento- 
mologist in  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  and  they  are  appealing  to  me 
for  advice  all  the  while,  and  we  can  conduct  to  better  advantage,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo^  than  they  could  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  investigations  on  biology,  the  life  history  of 
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these  different  insects  that  carry  diseases,  because  we  know  insects 
so  well,  and  the  whole  object  of  our  official  existence  is  to  destroy 
insects,  and  therefore  we  know  the  economic  side  better  than  any 
other  organization  which  might  wish  to  take  it  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  is  entirelyproper  to  keep  the  insect  work 
in  one  bureau,  and  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  domg  that,  and  the 
only  thing  I  want  to  be  certain  about  is  that  it  is  in  one  bureau,  and 
once  it  is  there  it  is  not  goi^  to  be  started  somewhere  else. 

Dr.  Howard.  Exactly,  'fiiere  has  been  no  effort  to  do  anything 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  that  imjHnges  on  our  ultimate 
authority  in  insect  matters.  They  study  such  questions  as  the  con- 
trol of  malaria  or  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes,  in  a  broad  way. 
They  do  that  sort  of  work. 

HOUSEHOLD  INSBCTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  projects 
now  that  involve  the  study  of  household  insects. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  studying  mosquitoes  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  in  the  conduct  of  a  plantation  in  the  South,  its  effect 
through  malaria  on  the  labor  of  the  plantation,  and  the  best  ways  of 
controlling  the  mosquitoes.  We  have  a  large  project  of  that  kind 
with  headquarters  at  Moimd,  La.  We  have  been  considering  the 
house-fly  question  a  very  long  tune,  but  that  hangs  up  with  agricul- 
tiu'e  in  that  we  are  stuaying  the  effect  of  food  'contamination  by  the 
house  fly  in  the  great  packing  establishments  and  so  on;  in  fact,  our 
work  on  the  house  fly  is  standard.  It  is  known  everywhere.  They 
appeal  to  us  always  on  house-fly  questions,  and  the  question  of  the 
care  of  the  manure  pile  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  attaches  these 
investigations  to  agriculture  •  the  presence  of  flies  in  dairies  and  how 
to  keep  them  out,  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  food  supplies,  which 
are  very  largely  agricultural  supplies. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  vou  say  you  think  the  insect  work  should  be 
concentrated.  I  thint  it  is.  The  Pubhc  Health  Service  appeal  to 
us,  as  I  say,  about  strictly  entomological  matters.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  duphcation  of  work.  The  medical  departments  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Army  also  appeal  to  us  about  matters  relating  to  insects 
affecting  health. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  about  through  with  the  fly  and  the  mos- 
quito, are  you  not? 

Dr.  Howard.  Oh,  no.  We  have  just  foimd  out  some  very  in- 
teresting things  about  the  house  fly.  We  have  found  out  how  lar  it 
can  travel,  what  the  possibilities  are  of  food  contamination  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  breeding  centers.  That  has  been  done 
through  observations  made  at  DaUas,  Tex. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  important  thing  to  know  about 
the  house  fly  would  be  to  know  how  to  kill  him  and  get  rid  of  him. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes;  that  is  true.  We  have  insistea  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  the  breeding  of  flies;  to  attack  them  at  their  breed- 
ing places.  These  **swat  the  fly"  campaigns  do  not  amount  to  a 
row  of  pins  comparatively.  You  can  kill  100,000  or  1,000,000  flies, 
but  if  you  do  not  stop  the  breeding  places  you  are  going  to  have  an- 
other swarm  right  away.  As  to  mosquitoes,  you  saia,  *'the  mos- 
quito,'' there  are  over  100  different  species  of  mosquitoes  in  this 
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country,  and  they  have  the  most  diverse  breeding  habits.  There  is 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  study  still  on  what  you  call  the  mosquito. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  I  am  in  the  same  position  as  a  lot  of 
other  people,  to  me  a  mosquito  is  a  mosquito,  just  like  to  a  man  who 
raises  crops  wheat  is  wheat,  but  to  the  plant  breeder  there  are  various 
kinds  of  wheat. 

Dr.  Howard.  Exactly. 

BEE   CULTURE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item: 

For  investigations  and  demonstrations  in  bee  culture. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  no  increase  here,  but  Dr.  Phillips  can  tell 
you  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  getting  for 
our  money. 

Mr.  Philups.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  oflSce  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  one  in  the  bureau  that  is  not  trying  to  kill  some  insect.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  trving  to  propagate  ours  as  rapidly  as  is 
economically  practicable.  'The  work  is  undergoing  certain  necessary 
changes  because  of  the  changes  "which  occurred  in  oee  culture  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  During  that  time  we  devoted  our  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  increasing  the  honey  production  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  sugar  shortage,  and  during  that  period  the 
honey  production  of  the  country  was  increased  at  least  double  what 
it  had  been,  but  the  increase  took  place  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner, 
and  a  rather  Ratifying  one,  in  that  the  increased  production  was 
almost  always  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  specializing  in  beekeeping. 

Our  eflFort  has  been  throughout  our  entire  work  to  create  specialists 
in  this  line  because  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  amateur  bee  culture. 
The  drop  in  prices  which  came  to  honey,  like  it  did  to  other  farm 
products,  has  placed  a  peculiar  burden  on  our  office,  in  that  if  we  are 
to  save  the  industry  as  it  now  stands,  we  must,  among  other  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulty,  make  it  possible  for  the  bee  keepers  to  produce 
larger  crops  per  colony  and  in  that  way  decrease  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. We  also  found  during  the  period  of  the  war,  when  we  did  not 
have  time  to  investigate  them,  that  there  were  certain  peculiar 
methods  of  management  necessary  under  different  conditions  in 
different  parts  of  tne  country,  and  we  have  been  for  the  last  year 
and  a  hali  working  out  the  methods  moat  applicable  to  certain  honey 
sources.  We  have  prepared  three  bulletins  which  are  now  in  the 
press,  or  almost  off  tne  press,  on  that  subject. 

EUROPEAN   FOULBROOD. 

• 

We  also  discovered  during  that  period  a  rather  remarkable  thing. 
One  of  the  bee  diseases  which  has  been  exceedingly  troublesome, 
is  one  which  is  directly  correlated  with  the  time  of  tne  honey  flow, 
and  we  have  found  that  this  disease  occurs  only  under  condi- 
tions where  the  honey  flow  comes  more  than  three  months  after 
brood  rearing  bc^n^  in  the  spring.  That  ties  directly  up  with  the 
management  which  we  are  outlining  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  for  this  particular  disease,  the  methods  of  management 
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which  we  are  advocating  are  cared  for  by  preventive  measures  rather 
than  by  remedial  measures. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  this  disease  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  This  disease,  European  foulbrood,  is  an  infectious 
disease  caused  by  a  specific  bacterium,  which  has  caused  very  large 
losses  in  the  country.  The  cause  of  the  disease  was  worked  out  in 
the  bureau  and  remedial  measures  also  have  been  for  some  time 
worked  out.  The  effort  being  made  in  this  case  is  to  show  how  the 
disease  may  be  prevented  before  its  occurrence,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  very  large  step  in  advance.  During  the  war,  as  I  said,  we  devoted 
our  attention  very  largely  to  increasing  the  honey  crop  and  of  course 
we  did  that  through  the  established  extension  channels.  We  had 
during  the  war  a  considerable  number  of  field  men  who  went  about 
the  countr3r  holding  meetings  through  the  regular  extension  methods 
in  order  to  increase  the  honey  crop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  flsk  you  right  there,  is  the  large  proportion 
of  the  honey  raised  by  people  who  speciahze  in  producing  it,  or  is  it 
raised  as  a  side  issue. 

Mr.  Philups.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  honey  crop  of  the 
coimtry  is  produced  almost  exclusively  by  speciaUsts.  The  problems 
are  a  httle  too  complicated  for  side-line  work,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  specialists  has  been  mostpronounced  in  the  Western  States, 
but  is  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  Eastern  States,  a  highly  gratifying 
situation,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  these  brood  diseases  wnicE 
I  have  just  mentioned,  which  are  excedingly  diflScult  to  control  when 
there  are  so  many  people  engaged  in  tne  business.  The  point  I 
wanted  to  make  was  that  during  the  war  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
have  a  large  number  of  extension  specialists  for  the  production  of  a 
large  honey  crop.  We  are  now  decreasing  our  efforts  along  that  line, 
but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  decrease 
in  the  effort  as  a  whole,  in  that  wherever  we  drop  out  of  a  State  the 
States  have  found  the  work  so  necessary  that  they  are  all  going  ahead 
with  it.  That  is  making  it  possible  for  us  to  devote  our  attention 
more  largely  now  or  almost  exclusively  to  the  working  out  of  these 
peculiar  problems  of  an  original  nature  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  then,  of  course,  we  are  almost  in  as  close  touch  with  these  extension 
men  as  we  were  when  they  were  actually  employed  in  part  or  entirely 
by  our  bureau. 

BEEKEEPING — PRODUCTION   OF  HONEY. 

The  other  lines  of  work  which  we  are  undertaking  have  to  do  with 
some  of  the  broader  problems  in  beekeeping.  We  find  that  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  for  a  beekeeper,  specialist  or  amateur, 
is  to  have  his  colonies  up  to  maximum  strength  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nectar  secretion  from  the  different  plants,  and  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  these  periods  of  nectar  secretion  come  exceedingly  early. 
If  I  may  take  an  example  right  here  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington, 
our  greatest  nectar  secretion  comes  from  the  tulip  tree,  which  blooms 
usually  about  the  first  week  in  May.  The  average  beekeeper  gets 
his  bees  up  to  maximum  strength  about  the  first  week  in  Jime,  and 
is  a  month  too  late.  We  have  found  that  by  using  certain  methods 
we  can  increase  the  population  of  the  colony  very  rapidly  in  the 
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spring  so  that  the  tulip  tree  is  capable  of  producing  an  average  crop 
of  1(K)  pounds  per  colony  per  year,  and  without  that  method,  it 

E reduces  no  crop  per  colony  per  year,  and  all  the  beekeeper  gets  if 
6  fails  to  get  the  tulip  tree  is  a  little  from  the  clover  and  some  of 
the  fall  flowers.  I  use  that  as  an  example  of  the  methods  which  we 
are  working  out  for  the  different  flower  regions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  production  largely  from  flowers  that  grow 
normally  in  the  region  or  do  some  of  these  people  that  specialize  in 
beekeeping  plant  crops  especially  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  not  profitable  to  plant  any' plants  for  nectar 
alone.  Many  plants,  of  course,  which  secrete  an  abundance  of 
nectar  are  propagated  because  of  other  economic  value,  such  as 
alsike  clover,  buckwheat,  alfalfa,  and  other  plants  which  have 
value  from  other  points  of  view,  and  of  which  tne  beekeeper  takes 
advantage,  but  it  is  not  profitable,  certainly  with  the  present  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country,  to  grow  any  crop  for  nectar  alone.  That  makes 
it,  of  course,  more  necessary  tnan  ever  that  the  beekeeper  should 
know  the  proper  measures  for  taking  advantage  of  what  it  is  in  his 
locality  rather  than  to  create  the  plant  conditions  himself.  I  may 
say  that  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  honey  plants  come  early  in 
the  spring  is  because  the  temperature  conditions,  either  early  in  the 
spring  or  late  in  the  fall,  are  oest  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
flowers,  and  consequently  best  for  nectar  secretion,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  working  our  bees  all  summer,  because  during 
the  heat  oi  the  sunmier  there  is  practically  no  nectar  secretion. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  do  you  increase  the  number  of  bees  in  a  hive  from 
fall,  we  will  say,  to  spring. 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  are  several  things  which  we  do,  one  of  which 
is  the  replacing  of  our  aueens  in  every  colony  every  year.  We  find 
that  the  queen  bee  can  lay  vastly  more  eggs  during  the  first  year  of 
her  life  than  at  any  other  time,  so  we  re-queen  every  year.  We  are 
also  finding  that  it  is  absolutely  Jiecessary  to  leave  a  larger  amount 
of  honey  in  the  hive  than  the  average  beekeeper  leaves,  so  that  if 
there  are  periods  during  the  spring  when  nectar  is  not  coming  to  the 
hive,  there  will  be  something  there  for  them  to  draw  on;  and  we- 
are  also  finding  it  necessaryto  protect  our  bees  more  than  the  bee- 
keepers have  in  the  past.  We  learned  that  point  in  connection  with 
our  winter  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  for  a  number 
of  years  and  whicn  have  now  practically  been  closed.  That  is,  we 
have  been  able  practically  to  close  out  that  problem,  but  it  is  now 
nmning  right  along,  and  the  same  line  of  work  is  going  right  over 
into  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  necessity  for  protection  is  as  great 
or  greater  dunng  the  first  two  months  of  brood  rearing  in  the  spring 
as  It  is  in  the  wintertime. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  average  production  of  honey  in  the  United 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  average  production  is  not  more  than  15  pounds 
per  colony. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  total  production  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
300,000,000  to  350,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  beekeeping  carried  on  by  orchardists  in  con- 
nection with  orchard  operations  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  They  are  finding,  of  course,  that  the  honey  bee  is 
exceedingly  vduable  for  cross  pollination  purposes.  They  are  also 
finding  that  it  is  very  much  better  to  hire  some  skilled  beekeeper  to 
bring  nis  bees  to  the  orchard  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  take  care  of 
them  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  in  very  many  parts  of  the  coimtry 
the  horticultunsts  make  contracts  with  beekeepers  to  bring  in  then* 
bees  for  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  are  useful  there,  because  a 
skilled  beekeeper  can  bring  in  larger  colonies.  He  can  bring  in 
thousands  ana  thousands  of  bees  whereas  the  fruit  grower,  unless 
he  was  a  skilled  beekeeper  at  the  same  time,  would  have  colonies  at 
that  time  which  would  oe  very  much  less  effective  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  they  be  brought  in  and  moved  aroima  with- 
out any  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  rniLLiPS.  Oh,  yes:  we  move  bees  from  place  to  place  with 
considerable  freedom.  The  Ford  machine  is  tne  thing  which  has 
made  beekeejping  in  that  way  profitable.  They  needed  cheap  trans- 
portation. 6ur  beekeepers  now  are  finding  it  quite  desirable,  after 
they  have  developed  colon v  strength  in  the  sprmg  to  a  high  degree 
for  a  certain  crop,  when  that  source  of  nectar  is  over,  to  put  their 
bees  on  to  a  truck  and  move  50  to  75  miles  to  start  the  bees  to  work 
on  some  other  flower  source.  This  thing  which  we  call  migratory 
beekeeping  has  developed  to  a  lai^e  degree  in  California,  and  is 
increasmg  very  rapidly  in  other  par&  of  tne  coimtry. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  a  very  interesting  proposition  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  just  what  work  tne  bee  does  in  the  orchard  and  what  is 
the  result  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  bee  is  instrumental  in  carrying  pollen  from  one 
flower  to  another  flower.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  ought  to  discuss 
a  plant  industry  problem  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  Many  varieties  of 
domesticated  fruits  are  incapable  of  developing  fruit  pollinated  with 
pollen  from  the  same  plant,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  incapable  of 

Eroducing  fruit  when  pollinated  with  pollen  of  the  same  variety, 
bnsequently,  the  honey  bee  is  exceedinglv  valuable  in  carrying 
pollen  from,  we  will  say,  one  variety  of  apple  to  another  variety  oi 
apple,  causing  a  larger  setting  of  fruit,  a  more  nearly  perfect  fruit,  a 
better  flavored  fruit,  etc.  I  may  say  that  I  fully  believe  that  the 
honey  bee  does  more  for  American  agriculture  by  its  ability  to  cross- 
pollinate  in  this  way  than  it  does  in  its  honey  crop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  150,  in  reference  to  citrous 
fruits. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  heard  Dr.  Quaiutance  on  that  subject  yesterday 
afternoon. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MISCELLA.NEOUS  INSECTS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  151: 

For  inveetigations,  identification,  and  systematic  classification  of  miscellaneoufl 
insects,  etc. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  words  ^'household  insects^'  should  go  out  there 
because  it  is  included  under  the  stored-products  item. 

This  appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  divided,  and  we  are  now 
spending,  under  the  head  of  identification  and  classification,  $27,080, 
and  on  the  project  in  reference  to  insects  affecting  the  health  of  man, 
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which  is  the  mosqutio  work  at  Mound,  La.,  of  which  I  spoke  a  few 
moments  affo,  we  are  spending  $12,500,  and  for  the  insects  that  at- 
tack animads,  $12,750  plus  $10,000,  which  was  added  to  the  appro- 
priation last  year  for  investigation  of  the  screw  worm  and  blowfly  in 
the  southwest.  That  makes  the  total  of  $62,330.  I  explained  to 
your  committee  last  year  the  importance  of  this  largest  item  of 
$27,080  for  the  identification  and  systematic  classification  of  miscel- 
laneous insects.     Do  you  wish  to  go  into  that  matter  again  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  fundamental  work 
which  concerns  the  entire  proceedings  under  this  item. 

Dr.  Howard.  Quite  so.  We  have  a  number  of  the  best  specialists 
in  the  world  connected  with  the  bureau,  and  they  tell  us  what  the 
insect  is  in  every  case,  and  we  are  appealed  to  by  all  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  all  over  the  country  for  information 
of  this  character,  and  it  seems  necessary  for  us  to  have  this  informa- 
tion. 

SCREW   WORM. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  we  take  up  the  screw  worm  proposition 
and  have  you  tell  us  wnatyou  have  been  doing  on  that. 

Dr.  Howard.  Can  Mr.  Webb  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  adult  of  the  screw  worm  is  one  of  the  blowflies. 
It  is  especially  bad  in  Texas  and  runs  up  into  Kansas  and  over  quite 
an  extended  territoiy  and  is  especially  bad  on  cattle.  It  attacks  any 
wound  in  cattle.  Sometimes  when  cows  are  dropping  their  calves 
the  flies  are  attracted  by  the  flow  of  blood.  Any  flow  of  blood  will 
attract  the  fly,  and  the  resulting  maggots  bore  into  the  flesh  and  in 
a  great  many  cases  kill  both  cow  and  calf.  Any  woimd  of  that 
kind  will  attract  them.  They  breed  in  immense  numbers.  They 
also  breed  in  dead  carcasses.  A  dead  cow  will  breed  millions  of  these 
flies.  We  have  been  handling  the  proposition  by  advocating  the 
burning  of  carcasses,  as  much  as  we  can;  treating  carcasses  with 
chemicals  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  breeding  of  the  maggots  and 
systematic  trapping  of  the  adult  fly  itself  over  the  ranches.  Those 
are  the  main  pomts  we  have  been  working  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  get  the  ranchmen  and  the  farmers  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  take  preventive  measures  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  is  a  hard  matter.  It  requires  education  and  you 
have  to  work  on  them  for  some  little  time  to  get  them  to  do  it; 
but  you  find  them  very  much  interested  in  it  when  they  see  that  it 
paj^.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  problem  that  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
to  do  and  that  is  in  connection  with  range  management;  such  as  the 
management  of  the  bulls  so  that  the  large  proportion  of  calves  born 
will  be  bom  at  a  time  when  the  fly  is  not  prevalent,  because  if  the 
flies  are  there,  most  of  those  calves  are  going  to  get  the  screw  worm, 
but  by  proper  inanagement  in  keeping  the  bufls  under  control  so 
that  tne  calves  will  be  born  at  the  proper  time  we  do  not  have  that 
trouble.  The  average  ranchman  thinks  he  knows  all  about  ranching 
and  that  we  can  not  tell  him  anything  until  we  have  shown  him  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  few  cases  where  tney  have  allowed  us  to  make  a 
test,  they  have  been  very  glad  to  put  it  into  operation,  and,  of  course, 
we  are  also  developing  medicines  to  use  where  we  find  actual  infes- 
tation of  woimds,  to  kill  the  worms  already  in  the  cattle.  One  of 
the  things  that  we  especially  want  to  do  is  to  use  some  large  ranch 
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to  put  into  operation  all  of  these  recommendations  we  have  in  refer- 
ence to  range  management,  the  burning  of  the  carcasses,  the  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  carcasses  with  chemicals  to  see  which  is  best, 
either  burning  or  treating  with  chemicals,  and  the  trapping  of  the 
flies  themselves.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  further 
development  all  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  tnink,  Dr.  Howard,  you  said  you  had  found  out 
how  far  these  flies  fly  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  was  referring  to  the  house  fly. 

Mr.  Webb.  We  have  records  on  these  flies,  too.  They  will  fly  17 
miles.     We  had  very  elaborate  tests  on  that  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  order  to  make  the  test  of  the  sort  you  suggest 
valuable  at  all,  the  ranches  would  have  to  be  pretty  well  isolated, 
would  they  not;  otherwise  you  would  get  infestation  from  other 
places? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes;  to  some  extent  that  is  true. 

Dr.  Howard.  You  would,  in  order  to  secure  perfect  results,  but 
if  we  can  show  a  great  decrease  on  a  single,  large  plantation,  that 
would  be  a  field  demonstration  of  laboratory  methods  which  would 
induce  the  neighbors  of  that  man  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  infestations  severe  and  is  this  fly  capable 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Congressman  Hudspeth,  who  is  a  ranchman  himself 
down  there,  tells  me  that  the  loss  is  at  least  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  actually  causes  the  death  of  the  animal  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

ox   WARBLE. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  should  like  Mr.  Webb  to  also  tell  you  about  the 
ox-warble  work,  which  comes  under  the  $12,000  laid  aside  for  this 
work. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  ox  warble  works  in  a  little  different  way.  The 
adult  is  also  a  fly  which  lays  its  eegs  just  above  the  hoof  of  the  animal. 
It  will  attack  a  perfectly  healthy  animal.  It  does  not  attack  sick 
animals  any  more  than  any  others.  It  places  the  ege  on  the  leg 
just  above  the  hoof,  usually  on  the  hind  leg.  The  egg  natching  the 
little  maggot  bores  directly  into  the  leg  up  under  the  skin  into  the 
body  ana  goes  into  the  gullet  and  remains  there  for  a  little  while, 
going  through  some  changes,  and  eventually  works  out  somewhere 
along  the  backbone  under  the  skin,  where  it  stays  for  some  time  and 
continues  to  grow.  The  visible  results  are  several  large  lumps  along 
the  back  on  either  side  of  the  backbone,  which  we  call  sometimes 
'^ warbles^'  and  sometimes  ** wolves.'^  That  is  the  way  we  tell 
whether  a  cow  is  infested  or  not.  All  of  that  migration  tKrough  the 
body  of  the  cow  and  the  living  under  the  skin  there  causes  consider- 
able depletion  of  vitality. 

You  will  see  it  in  decreased  milk  flow  and  general  diminishing  of 
vitality.  It  has  been  estimated  that  that  causes  anywhere  from 
$30,000,000  to  $50,000,000  of  loss  per  annum  in  milk  and  hides.  Each 
warble  finally  comes  out,  and  there  is  a  little  hole  made  in  the  hide 
through  which  the  warble  finally  drops  out  to  change  into  a  fly  again. 
That  throws  the  hide  at  least  into  the  No.  2  class,  which  is  a  depre- 
ciation of  at  least  $1  for  each  hide.  Forty  or  fifty  million  hides  are 
produced  each  year  in  the  United  States,  so  that  on  the  hides  alone 
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you  can  easily  figure  what  the  damage  is.  We  have  been  working  with 
the  limited  appropriations  we  have  had  to  develop  remedies  for  getting 
rid  of  it,  or,  rather,  for  controlling  it.  We  have  found  that  a  mixture 
of  iodoform  and  vaseline  rubbed  into  these  holes  on  the  back  is  very 
efficacious.  There  is  always  a  little  hole  that  the  warble  makes  to 
breathe  through,  and  by  applying  this  ointment  we  get  almost  100 
per  cent  kill,  but  that,  of  course,  requires  constant  attention  during 
the  winter,  which  is  the  time  we  find  the  warbles.  The  fly  lajs  the 
egg  along  in  the  summer,  in  July  or  August,  and  you  do  not  notice  the 
warbles  until  along  about  this  time  of  the  year,  m  January  or  Febru- 
ary, and  from  this  time  on  imtil  March  and  April  is  the  time  to  treat 
them.  We  have  also  been  experimenting  on  cnemical  washes  that  we 
can  simply  spread  over  the  back,  either  with  a  brush  or  a  spray,  and 
to  some  extent  we  have  foimd  very  good  results  in  that  way.  There 
are  also  experiments  imder  way  providing  chemical  wading  baths  for 
the  cattle  to  wade  through  when  these  eggs  are  on  the  legs,  m  order  to 
kill  them  there. 

Dr.  Howard.  Suppose  you  tell  about  the  cooperative  work  in  New 
York  State.  I  think  Mr.  Magee  especially  would  be  interested  in 
that. 

Mr.  Webb.  In  Herkimer  Coxmty,  N.  Y.,  last  summer  we  had  up 
with  the  farm  bureau  there  a  cooperative  experiment,  trying  as  near 
as  possible  to  get  all  over  that  countv  to  see  how  far  we  could 
actually  eradicate  the  fly.  In  the  dairy  nerds  there  it  has  been  found 
to  be  ntirly  abundant.  We  had  hoped  later  to  actually  handle  an 
entire  county,  but  we  found  our  appropriations  were  not  sufficient 
for  that  unless  we  got  funds  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
county,  and  I  understand  they  have  not  sufficient  funds  to  put  the 
thing  through. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  National  Tanners'  Council  is  cooperating  with 
us  on  that  experiment,  also. 

Mr.  Maoee.  How  large  an  appropriation  would  be  required  there  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  We  ought  to  have  at  least  $20,000  more  than  we  have. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  visiting  every  dairy  farm  throughout  the 
county  at  least  once  a  month  'triroughout  tne  winter  months  and 
sending  an  inspector  to  look  over  all  tne  cattle. 

Dr.  Howard.  But  we  are  confident  we  can  show  good  results  with 
what  we  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  ox  warble  very  prevalent  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  all  over  the  coimtry;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  there  is  an  infestation  of  it,  does  it  attack 
practically  all  the  cattle,  or  does  it  appear  in  isolated  animals  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Practically  all  of  them;  yes.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  preference  for  any  special  animals. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  many  of  the  herds  infected  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes;  throughout  New  York  practically  all  of  them  have 
some  ox  warble,  but  some  will  have  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  is  the  contagion  carried  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  adult  fly  lays  the  egg  just  above  the  hoof  of  the 
animal. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  far  can  this  fly  fly  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  does  not  go  very  far,  comparatively.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  made  any  actual  test  to  determine  how  far  it  will  go, 
but  probably  not  over  half  a  mile  from  where  it  was  hatched. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean  at  one  time  ? 
Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  it  could  flj  another  half  mile  at  some  other  time) 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  go  half  a  mile  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  if  the  contagion  depends 

upon  this  fly  and  this  fly  can  go  from  place  to  place,  if  the  cattle 

f generally  are  infected,  suppose  you  cleaned  up  a  herd  at  some  particu- 
ar  time,  what  assurance  would  you  have  that  they  would  not  soon 
become  infected  again  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  the  point  we  had  in  mind  and  that  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  we  would  have,  and  to  clean  up  a  county  in  that  way  the 
county  authorities  would  have  to  watch  every  incoming  animal 
from  anv  other  infected  district. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  if  the  fly  spreads  the  contagion,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  fly  from  coming  over  the  boundary  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Webb.  But  the  fly  is  not  going  to  go  very  far  from  where  there 
are  cattle. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  general  proposition  the  fly  is 
carried  from  place  to  place  on  the  body  of  the  animal  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  adult  fly  does  not  stick  on  the  animal  very  long; 
just  long  enough  to  lay  its  eggs. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  as  a  general  proposition  they  are  carried 
on  the  body  of  the  animal,  going  from  place  to  place  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  does  not  stick  on  the  animal  very  long.  It  just 
stays  there  long  enough  to  lay  its  eggs.  It  is  very  sluggi^.  It  will 
hang  around  a  pasture  where  it  is  hatched  out,  and  ^  not  go  far 
from  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  gypsy-moth  estimate  was  handled  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Burgess. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  general  administrative  expenses. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  an  increase  asked  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
$3,120.  That  is  for  this  insect  pest  survey  service  which  we  estab- 
lished this  year.  During  the  war  we  got  the  insect  pest  survey 
going,  with  cooperating  agencies  all  over  the  countrjr,  to  keep  track 
of  the  insects,  and  notuy  all  the  economic  entomologists.  This  year, 
by  the  use  of  the  money  appropriated,  we  began  this  service  once 
more,  and  we  have  carried  it  on  by  means  of  correspondence  with  a 
large  number  of  voluntary  agents  and  cooperative  agents  over  the 
country  and  have  issued  monthly  manifold  statements  of  the  condi- 
tions oi  insects  and  crops  all  over  the  United  States.  These  manifold 
circulars  have  gone  to  the  State  entomologists  and  they  find  the 
service  of  very  great  use.  We  would  like  to  put  this  on  its  feet,  and 
we  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,120  lor  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  employ  one  man? 

Dr.  Howard.  One  head  man,  who  draws  a  salary  from  the  stored 
product  insect  appropriation,  because  he  was  connected  with  that 
service,  and  we  put  him  on  this  new  duty,  a  part  of  the  time,  running 
this  new  survey.     He  has  to  have  clerical  assistants  and  so  on. 
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BUROFEAK  OORN   BORER. 

Then  we  come  to  the  prevention  of  the  European  com  borer,  on 
page  155.    There  have  been  some  new  developments  §ince  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  you  go  into  that,  is  there  a  supplemental 
estimate  on  this  item? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  expect  there  will  be  one. 

May  I  say  that  Dr.  Marlatt  is  interested  in  this  matter,  and  he 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  it,  too. 

Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Chairman  the  European  corn  borer  is  a  moth  or 
miller  that  bores  into  all  parts  of  the  com  plant.  It  is  a  native  of 
south^n  Europe,  and  has  been  in  this  country  for  10  years,  although 
it  was  not  discovered  imtil  1917.  It  was  discovered  at  that  time  in 
eastern  Massachusetts;  in  1919  it  was  found  in  eastern  and  western 
New  York,  and  in  1920  was  discovered  in  Canada.  It  is  in  southern 
Ontario,  but  the  evidence  shows  all  of  these  infestations  occurred 
about  tne  same  time,  through  the  shipment  of  broom  com  to  thia 
country  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  During  the  past 
summer  there  has  been  an  extension  of  this  insect  discovered  along 
the  entire  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  south- 
eastern Michigan.    It  is  a  very  mild,  uniform  infestation  of  the  insect. 

Mr.  Maqee.  In  what  part  of  New  York  State  is  the  infestation? 

Mr.  Walton.  In  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Schenectady,  and 
around  Buffalo  in  western  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  an  infestation  in  Canada  ?^ 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  probably  the  most  intense  in  this  country, 
it  is  doing  considerable  injury. 

The  prmcipal  activities  carried  on  under  this  fimd  are  the  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  insect.  Eventually  it  will 
very  likely  spread  to  the  com  belt  by  flight  or  natural  spread.  We 
are  endeavoring  by  quarantine  and  certification  of  crops  to  prevent 
any  commerci^  spread,  and  so  far  we  believe  that  we  have  been 
successful.  We  propose  to  carry  on  this  same  sort  of  service  during 
the  coming  year.  Under  this  fund  we  do  some  investigational  work. 
We  carry  on  the  work  of  the  importation  of  parasites  from  Europe. 
We  have  a  laboratory  establishea  in  southern  France  and  are  bring- 
ing into  this  country  all  of  the  useful  parasites  which  can  be  secured 
for  that  purpose. 

During  last  year  we  brought  in  15,000  or  20,000  parasites,  and 
expect  to  continue  this  service,  and  in  this  way  possioly  lessen  the 
injury  caused  by  the  insect. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  no  hopes  of  exterminating  it  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  No  hope  whatever. 

Mr.  Lee.  Has  it  reacned  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  had  an  appropriation  last  year  of  $275,000. 
Your  estimate  this  year  is  $125,000.  What  was  that  reduction 
based  on  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  estimate  this  year  is  $275,000,  and  the  budget 
is  $125,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  suppose  the  Budget  officer  had  some  reason 
for  cutting  it  down  to  $125,000  ? 
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Mr.  Walton.  The  Budget  officer  is  here  and  he  might  wish  to 
explain  why  this  was  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  ought  to  know. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  appropriation  for  the  com  borer  was  made  for 
eradication  of  the  corn  borer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Originally  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  and  continually.  When  the  outbreak  in  Canada 
appeared  it  became  evident  that  there  was  no  possibiUty  of  eradica- 
tion. All  we  could  do  was  to  reduce  the  spread  to  the  amount  that 
could  be  done  with  ordinary  appropriation,  and  continue  our  research 
work  on  the  basis  of  finding  some  method  of  eventually  giving  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  control  it.  An  eradication  program,  in 
which  you  go  out  to  destroy  anything,  requires  a  lot  of  money. 
This  appropriation  was  submitted,  with  a  statement  at  the  bottom 
that  further  investigation  which  was  then  xmder  way  would  deter- 
mine the  amoimt  necessary,  and  we  could  not  submit  it  at  that  time. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  agricultural  conferences  and  other  things 
have  prevented  our  getting  together  and  submitting  a  supplementary 
appropriation.  It  will  probably  be  submitted,  a  supplementary 
appropriation,  to  take  care  of  the  western  area,  but  it  was  not  con- 
sidered at  that  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  as  much  as 
had  been  appropriated  imder  an  eradication  program. 

PRECAUTIONS   TAKEN   TO   PREVENT  8PRBADINO   OF   EUROPEAN   CORN   BORER. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  precautions  are  being  taken  now  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  insect  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  shipment  of  com,  which  is  the  principal  crop 
infested  by  the  insect,  has  been  suspended  entirely  from  the  infested 
areas  into  the  surrounding  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  tnat  mean  the  ear  com  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Com  on  the  ear,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant,  except 
shelled  com.    There  is  no  restriction  on  snelled  com. 

In  addition  to  this,  other  vegetables  known  to  be  attacked  by  the 
insect  are  certified  for  shipment.  That  work  is  very  heavy,  and 
requires  the  employment  of  100  or  more  men  during  the  growing 
season,  and  as  many  as  85,000  certificates  are  issued  in  one  month 
in  this  work.  In  addition  to  that  the  travel  of  automobiles  from 
State  to  State  is  kept  under  surveillance — automobiles  have  been 
stopped  at  the  State  lines,  and  infested  material  confiscated  from 
them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  that  automobiles  have  been  stopped  and 
infested  material  taken  away? 

Mr.  Walton.  Infested  vegetables  have  been  confiscated  in  great 

?uantities  from  automobiles  traveling  from  one  State  to  another, 
n  this  way  we  have  tried  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  pest  by 
automobiles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  stuff  carried  in  passenger  automobiles  or 
trucks  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Passenger  automobiles;  com,  beets,  celery;  all  of 
those  things  are  quite  heavily  infested. 

Mr.  Ball.  All  along  the  roads  in  New  England  they  are  always 
selling  fresh  vegetables  and  com. 
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Mr.  Walton.  Yes;  that  is  a  fact,  selling  them  to  camping  parties 
and  tourists. 

Mr.  Lee.  Would  a  strict  quarantine  stop  it? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  lives  in  other  plants  tesides  com.  It  lives  in 
most  any  vegetable,  and  185  different  varieties  of  plants.  It  prefers 
com  above  everything  else. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  severe  is  the  damage  done  by  these  insects  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  commercial  damage  is  done  principally  to  com. 
During  the  past  smnmer  in  Massachusetts  there  has  been  an  average 
loss  of  14  per  cent  of  the  grain,  and  that  is  the  average  loss  in  the 
heavily  infested  areas.  The  damages  amount  to  practically  nothing 
in  the  thinly  infested  areas.  In  Ontario  the  loss  has  been  as  high  as 
25  per  cent  of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  infestation  tend  to  grow  more  severe,  or 
18  it  less  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  slowly  intensifying  in  New  York.  We  have 
been  watching  it  there  for  two  vears.  In  Massachustets  the  intensity 
18  about  the  same  as  was  found  three  or  four  years  ago,  although  the 
area  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  increase  of  the  infestation  dependent  at  all, 
or  retarded  at  all,  by  cultural  methods  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  We  foimd,  for  instance, 
that  the  utilization  of  stalks  for  silage  and  cattle  feed,  where  the 
stalk  is  shredded  the  insect  is  growing  in  this  way  and  shreddmg  helps 
to  destroy  him,  and  it  has  been  found  that  deep  fall  plowing  in  some 
soils  helps  to  destroy  insects. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  it  live  under  the  groimd  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Only  in  the  plants,  in  the  stems,  in  the  root  of  the 
stalk,  principally  in  the  first  tnree  joints  above  the  ground. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  establish  your  quarantine  officers 
and  inspection  officers  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  In  the  infested  areas.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  in 
the  wash  rooms  of  the  shippers.  The  vegetables  are  inspected  as  they 
are  brought  in  from  the  neids.  Com  in  infested  regions  is  prohibited 
from  shipment,  but  beets,  celery,  chard,  and  rhubarb  are  inspected 
in  the  wash  rooms  principally,  and  in  the  markets.  We  also  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  have  any 
appreciable  spread  of  the  insect  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  So  far  during  the  three  years  in  which  this  service 
has  been  in  effect  there  has  been  no  commercial  spread  of  the  insect, 
not  a  single  instance,  where  the  insect  has  made  a  large  jump  by 
commercial  means. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  think  there  would  have  been  if  there  was  not 
this  inspection  service  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  need  of  the  additional  money  ?  Is 
the  sum  you  have  now  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  have  $275,000  this  year,  which  is  sufficient,  of 
which  we  have  utilized  about  $200,000  in  quarantine,  inspection, 
and  the  scouting  work,  which  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  quarantine 
work.  Now  that  we  have  a  third  more  area  to  cover  it  does  not  seem 
lorical  the  appropriation  should  be  cut  down.     We  need  more  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  eradication  ? 
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Mr.  Walton.  We  are  not  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  eradication 
at  present. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  do  anything  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  made  some  eradication  experiments  in  limited 
areas.  They  cost  $35^000.  They  will  not  be  necessary  again.  We 
are  satisfied  that  method  of  attactang  the  insect  is  unsatisfactory^  and 
this  money  can  be  devoted  to  quarantine. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  should  be  added  that  we  have  a  station  in  the 
south  of  France  where  we  are  studying  native  parasites  of  this  insect, 
and  we  are  bringing  over  promismg  species  m  considerable  numbere. 
We  hope  that  they  will  exercise  some  sort  of  a  dieck  and  reduce  the 
numbers. 

Mr.  ANinsRSON.  Is  there  anything  being  done  in  the  Canadian 
work  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  They  have  declared  a  quarantine,  to  prevent  the 
insects  from  being  shipped  out  of  the  infested  area. 

Dr.  Howard.  How  much  money  are  they  spending  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  know.  They  are  carrying  on  investiga- 
tions of  the  insect,  and  have  some  good  men  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  they  are  cooperating  with  us  very  satisf actoriiy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  they  are  spending  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  not  very  large. 

Dr.  Howard.  They  are  very  much  alarmed.  Their  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  a  force  of  fiity  men  on  entomological  work  and  a 
considerable  number  are  engaged  on  this  project. 

Dr.  Marlatt.  This  matter  has  been  before  Congress  for  several 
years,  and  several  appropriations  have  been  made  for  it.  I  do  not 
think,  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  there  has  been  any  beUef  in 
eradication.  It  a&cts,  as  you  have  just  heard,  180  odd  plants,  and 
in  most  of  these  plants,  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the  plants,  cannot 
be  determined  easily.  The  plant  has  to  be  pulled  up  or  slit  with  a 
knife.  It  affects  com  and  many  flowers.  The  chrysanthemum 
may  carry  the  pest  by  long  jumps,  and  chrysanthemum  culture  is 
large  in  New  England,  near  Boston;  these  plants  are  shipped  in  enor- 
mous (][uantities,  almost  carload  lots,  to  Cnicago,  St.  Lfouis  and  Cin- 
cinnati, etc.,  all  over  the  middle  west.  There  is  a  considerable  in- 
festation of  chrysanthemum  stems,  and  these  plants  furnish  one  of 
the  easiest  means  of  carrying  infection  to  the  com  belt.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  many  otner  ornamental  flowers.  The  need,  there- 
fore, of  quarantine  and  inspection  to  protect  the  country  is  apparent, 
and  that  is  the  main  object.  The  limited  local  spread  of  the  insect 
every  year  cannot  be  prevented.     We  do  not  pretend  to  prevent  that. 

The  only  means  would  be  the  eradication  of  the  insect,  but  eradi- 
cation involves  so  much  that  it  is  not  possible,  and  I  have  always  so 
stated  before  this  committee,  but  the  control  of  it  is  measurably 
possible.  The  continuation  of  this  appropriation,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  control  along  quarantine  lines  should  be  governed  by  the 
usefulness  of  that  work.  The  moment  the  insect  gets  beyond  us, 
and  such  control  is  no  longer  useful,  in  other  words,  when  the  pro- 
tection gained  is  not  many  times  worth  the  money  spent,  we  nad 
better  stop.  The  present  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  is,  that  the  time  has  not  come  to  turn  the  insect  loose  on  the 
country.     We  can,  with  an  adequate  appropriation,  protect  the 
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country  in  great  measure  from  long  jumps,  and  perhaps  for  many 
years,  from  a  general  infestation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  there  been  any  reports  of  infestation  outside 
of  this  area  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  A  great  deal  of  scouting  work  has  been  done.  Earlj 
in  the  study  of  the  insect  it  was  discovered  that  it  came  to  this 
country  in  broom  com.  A  portion  of  this  com  went  to  Boston; 
a  portion  went  to  the  eastern  New  York  area,  and  another  portion 
went  to  the  western  New  York  area.  These  shipments  accoimted 
for  the  three  original  infestations,  but  accoimt  for  only  a  fraction 
of  the  broom  corn  imported.  The  balance  went  all  over  the  middle 
United  States,  some  to  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  some  to  Cincin- 
nati; a  great  deal  to  Chicago,  and  some  to  Iowa.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  determine  the  distribution  of  that  broom  com,  the 
districts  where  it  was  utilized,  have  been  thoroughly  scouted  by  our 
inspectors.  In  addition  all  the  States  concerned  have  their  own 
experts  and  entomologists  on  the  watch,  and  no  additional  outbreaks 
of  the  insect  have  been  determined.  So  far  as  we  now  know,  in  the 
United  States  the  com  borer  is  limited  to  the  districts  which  have 
been  pointed  out — a  limited  area.  To  hold  it  to  these  areas  we  must 
still  enforce  a  Quarantine  for  the  protection  of  the  great  com  belt 
to  the  south  ana  west. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  infestations  appear  throughout  the  country, 
the  possibility  of  any  control  that  will  be  worth  while  will  be  practi- 
cally gone  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes.     So  far  as  quarantine  work  is  concerned. 

The  same  thing  came  up  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle.  We  promulgated  a  quarantine  to  attempt  to  hold  this  pest 
to  the  central  part  of  Alabama.  By  July  we  foimd  it  in  half  dozen 
States  surrounding  Alabama,  and  we  promptly  recalled  the  quaran- 
tine after  an  operation  of  two  months.  The  moment  an  insect  of  that 
kind  gets  wide  foothold  quarantine  control  is  not  going  to  check  its 
spread  very  much  and  becomes  a  waste  of  money. 

With  respect  to  the  com  borer,  we  had  a  large  conference  in 
Washington  in  October,  with  representatives  from  16  States,  13  by 
official  delegates,  and  the  others  by  communication,  the  representa- 
tion consisting  of  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  other  State  ofiB- 
cials,  and  representatives  of  farm  associations  related  to  the  utilization 
of  com.  Alter  a  day's  discussion  of  the  subject  it  was  agreed  among 
us  all  that  quarantine  along  existing  lines  was  useful  and  desirable  as 
a  protection  for  a  reasonable  time  mto  the  future.  It  was  felt  that 
the  time  had  not  come  to  abandon  it,  and  that  we  should  go  on  with 
quarantine  control.  This  conclusion  is  the  basis  for  the  corn-borer 
quarantine  as  now  revised  to  include  the  new  areas.  To  enforce  this 
quarantine  will  reauire  a  larger  fund  than  we  have  now  in  the  esti- 
mates, and  a  supplemental  appropriation  will  be  needed  later  on  if 
the  work  is  to  be  continued.  I  am  advised  that  it  is  too  late  now  to 
take  up  such  increase  in  this  bill.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  work 
we  are  doing  is  well  worth  while.  As  soon  as  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while — that  the  results  are  not  worth 
many  times  the  cost — the  quarantine  work  should  be  stopped,  and 
will  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  status  of  the  fund  this  year?  Have 
you  got  enough  money  to  carry  it  on  to  the  1st  of  July  i 
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Dr.  Marlatt.  I  understand  it  will  cany  the  work  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  there  is  no  deficiency  for  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  should  have  to  come  up  in  the  form  of  a  sup- 
plemental estimate. 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yesj  unless  it  can  be  brought  up  in  time  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  in  connection  with  this  appropriation  or  by 
the  Senate  committee. 

NUMBER    EMPLOYED  IN    WORK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  on  this 
work  now  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Walton. 

'Sir,  Walton.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  men  in  the  winter  time.  We 
take  on  a  big  floating  force  in  the  summer,  and  let  them  go  in  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  get  the  people  in  the  summer  time? 

Mr.  Walton.  Generally  we  get  intelligent  laborers  in  Xew  England. 
There  are  a  good  many  mills  shut  down  there,  and  we  pick  up  intelli- 
gent men.  We  put  them  through  a  course  of  schooling  m  a  laboratory 
imder  competent  men,  and  by  the  time  the  season  has  begun  they  do 
very  nicely  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  They  get  from,  speaking  offhand,  I  think  it  is  $3  to 
$4.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  employed  on  a  per  diem  basis  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  is  the  season  that  you  employ  these 
extra  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  May  1  to  December  1  or  15.  Thev  ship  a  great  deal 
of  celery  from  the  Boston  region,  and  that  is  very  late  in  closing  out. 
Decemoer  15  is  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  the  people  make  objections  to  the  quarantine? 

Mr.  Walton.  They  did  at  first,  but  now  we  find  no  opposition 
whatever.  In  fact,  they  appreciate  the  service  very  much.  They 
realize  that  unless  they  did  nave  this  inspection  service  they  cowld 
not  dispose  of  their  crops  at  all.  The  quarantine  would  act  in  a 
prohibitive  manner. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  imagine  that  a  complete  quarantine  is 
practical. 

Mr.  Walton.  For  all  vegetables  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walton.  No;  certainly  not.  It  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

DAMAGE   DONE   BV  INSECT. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  take  an  infested  area,  and  give  the  committee 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  damage  done  in  such  area  by  this  insect. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  think  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  in  heavily 
infested  areas  the  work  of  this  pest  actually  reduced  the  yield  of  corn 
to  14  per  cent.  It  destroys  that  much  oi  the  grain,  and  does  addi- 
tional damage  by  boring  the  stalks. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  What  will  be  the  maximum  damage,  in  your  judg- 
ment, of  this  corn-borer  on  a  crop  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  know  in  southwest  Russia  it  is  reported  to  have 
damaged  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  certain  seasons. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  in  my  mind  is  this:  If  you  can  not  eradicate 
it,  and  even  with  the  means  taken  there  is  an  increasing  spread  of 
infested  areas,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  that  some  tmae  it  will 
spread  over  the  entire  country. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  possible,  but  we  hope  to  delay  that  very  con- 
siderablv. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  know  you  expect  to  delay  it,  but  how  fast  does  it 
spread  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  natural  spread  is  about  6  miles  per  year  in  most 
of  the  areas. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  can  be  extended? 

Mr.  Walton.  That  is  a  spread  that  can  not  be  prevented.  It  is 
by  flight  of  the  moths.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  prevent  a  long 
jump  by  the  shipment  of  infested  material. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take  the  infested  area — are  they  doing  anything 
there  to  restrict  that,  or  is  there  anything  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  are  experimenting  all  the  tune,  and  we  find  that 
by  using  the  crop  for  ensilage  and  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, the  insect  is  destroyed,  and  there  is  some  virtue  in  fall  plowing. 
There  has  been  no  possibility  of  poisoning  the  insect,  because  it  lives 
on  the  inside  of  the  plant,  and  it  can  not  be  reached  by  poison. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tnese  inspections  you  have  made  snow,  do  they) 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  material  is  infested  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  large  proportion,  and  it  is  growing 
more  heavily  infested  from  year  to  year.  The  infestation  m  beets 
and  celery  this  year  has  been  twice  as  heavy  as  last  year.  The  com 
infestation  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  presiune  this  work  can  be  very  effectively  carried 
on,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  inspection  some 
is  going  to  get  behind  ? 

INFESTATIONS  IN   OHIO   AND  NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  Ball.  Just  a  supplementary  word,  that  has  not  been  brought 
out.  The  infestation  in  Ohio  is  just  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  not 
more  than  6  miles  back  from  the  lake.  It  is  right  along  the  shore, 
but  of  course  not  continuous,  but  merely  around  the  Take.  How 
that  infestation  got  there  is  capable  of  two  interpretations.  There  is 
an  infestation  in  the  Canadian  crops.  It  may  have  been  from  some 
com  stalks  washing  down,  or  it  may  have  been  from  the  flight  of  the 
moths,  driven  across  the  lake.  It  has  been  shown  that  moths  can 
alight  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  they  flip  it  up  in  the  air,  and 
it  will  go  on.  It  is  there.  How  it  gets  there  is  another  question. 
It  is  confined  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  the  present  time.  The  water- 
shed, south  of  Lake  Erie,  is  close  to  the  lake.  The  streams  here  of 
Ohio  come  away  up  here  [indicating],  and  the  watershed  is  close  to 
the  lake. 

All  this  infested  area  drains  to  the  lake  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
tremendously  important  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  great 
com  belt  that  it  be  kept  from  making  the  spread  across  the  water- 
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shed,  because  when  it  gets  across  there  any  cornstalk  fallmp  in  a 
stream  or  freshet  will  be  carried  to  the  Ohio  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  so  that  our  bijg  problem,  from  the  last  standpoint,  is  to 
prevent  an  almost  immediate  saturation  of  the  com  belt,  right  in 
the  center  of  the  com  belt,  with  the  com  borer,  and  our  problem  is 
to  hold  the  spread  to  the  area,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  watershed. 
That  means  more  than  the  quarantine.  It  means  an  extensive 
extension  campaign  to  get  the  farmers  here  to  take  up  the  cornstalks, 
to  stop  it  from  spreading,  and  reducing  the  numbers.  The  numbers 
are  small.  The  chances  are  that  by  ts^ing  out  the  cornstalks  before 
the  next  spring  and  destroying  them,  or  suoing  them,  we  can  reduce 
the  number  here  to  a  large  part  of  the  areas,  so  it  will  leave  only  a 
small  infestation  in  herelindicating],  but  if  we  allow  this  6-inile-a- 
year  spread  from  here  [indicating]  that  is  going  to  be  the  big  problem. 
It  will  get  into  the  watershed  here  [indicating].  That  to-day  is  our 
biggest  problem.  That  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of  money. 
The  State  of  Ohio  will  cooperate,  and  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Mlcm- 
gan,  but  we  must  get  hold  of  our  extension  forces  and  put  on  their 
campaign. 

In  InOissachusetts  the  problem  there  is,  as  well  as  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine — ^it  is  only  just  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when 
they  will  be  distributed  to  the  larger  areas  of  the  lake,  so  from  the 
last  standpoint  the  problem  there  is  not  so  great.  The  problem  of 
Ohio,  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  great  com  belt;  is  before 
us,  and  the  Massachusetts  area  toward  the  west,  in  the  shipping  df 
■flowers. 

Mr.  Wason.  Would  one  of  the  gentlemen  tell  me  the  source  of 
the  information  that  any  portion  of  New  Hampshire  is  in  the  infected 
district  now  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Our  inspectors  were  in  there,  and  they  f  oimd  it  there, 
in  the  southeastern  comer  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Wason.  Who  are  the  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  know  which  of  our  inspectors  were  there. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  I  am  inquiring  is  this:  I  am  sorry  I  was  late  this 
morning,  but  my  information  was — I  live  in  New  Hampshire — there 
is  no  infested  area  in  New  Hampshire  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  should  be  obliged  to  have  him  show  me  the  farm  in 
Rockingham  County,  because  the  insect  that  was  foimd  was  35  miles 
east  of  where  I  have  lived  all  my  life,  on  two  farms  three  years  ago, 
and  there  has  been  no  infection  foimd  since  that  season. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  sure  you  must  be  in  error.  Our  inspectors  got 
borers  from  southeastern  New  Hampshire  last  summer. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  will  not  take  up  tne  time  of  the  committee,  but  if 
you  will  furnish  me  in  writing  tnat  information,  I  will  make  some- 
body retract  information.  I  am  a  director  of  the  experiment  station 
there. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  On  that  point,  what  they  did — the  two  farms  —when 
it  was  found  the  Government  inspectors  went  there  and  told  them 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  effectively,  to  destroy  the  entire  crop; 
those  farmers  did  it. 
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MEXICAN   BEAN   BEETLE. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  one  more  point  under  miscellaneous,  the 
bean  beetle,  and  I  have  Mr.  Graf  here  from  Birmingham,  if  you  want 
to  know  about  this  work.  Mr.  J.  E.  Graf  is  agent  in  charge  of  this 
special  investigation. 

Mr.  Graf.  The  bean  beetle  was  found  in  Alabama  in  the  summer 
of  1920.  A  little  preliminary  scouting  late  that  summer  disclosed 
the  infestation  in  13  counties  centering  on  Birmingham,  covering 
about  4,500  square  miles.  No  fimds  were  available  for  continuing 
the  investigation  at  that  time,  but  an  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
$25,000  of  which  was  made  immediately  availaole,  was  given  us  the 
next  vear.  The  scouting  was  continued,  and  by  last  fadl  the  insect 
was  found  in  111  coimties,  in  6  southern  States,  covering  an  area 
of  practically  45,000  square  miles.  We  do  not  say  all  or  this  was 
last  year's  spread,  but  we  believe  that  most  of  it  was. 

In  these  maps  the  red  lines  show  the  bean  beetle  infestation.  This 
area  [indicating]  is  the  one  we  are  interested  in.  The  black  dots 
show  the  production  of  soy  beans  in  1919,  one  dot  representing  100 
acres,  and  the  map  shows  the  relation  of  the  infestation  to  the  soy 
hean  production  in  that  area.  In  this  map  it  is  on  the  same  basis, 
except  one  dot  represents  1,000  acres  of  cowpeas.  Both  cowpeas 
and  soy  beans  are  favorite  food  plants  of  the  beetle.  This  map 
shows  the  green  beans  which  are  harvested,  one  dot  representing  100 
acres.  You  will  see  that  most  of  the  heavily  infested  area,  down  in 
the  southwest  comer,  is  not  a  heavy  producer  of  green  beans.  This 
map  shows  the  production  of  dry  beans.  This  a6o  shows  very  few 
dry  beans  are  grown  in  this  district,  but  it  does  show  that  the  beetle 
is  traveling  very  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  States  of  Michigan 
and  New  York,  which  are  very  heavy  producers  of  dry  beans. 

Mr.  L:ee.  Are  you  talking  about  soy  beans  ? 

Mr.  GrRAF.  Dry  beans. 

Mr.  Lee.  Soy  beans  are  sometimes  dry  ? 

Mr.  GrRAF.  I  am  talking  about  dry  edible  beans. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  eat  soy  beans. 

Mr.  Graf.  People  do  not  eat  them  generally. 

If  the  beetle  keeps  up  its  spread,  at  the  present  rate,  it  will  be  in 
New  York  in  three  years,  and  in  Michigan  by  the  same  time.  Of 
course  we  have  only  a  yearns  observations  on  which  to  base  that 
estimate. 

That  much  for  the  spread  of  the  insect.  As  Mr.  Marlatt  stated,  we 
found  it  spread  by  flying,  the  spread  being  so  rapid  that  quarantine 
was  of  little  value. 

Both  the  larvae  and  the  adults  consumed  the  foliage,  the  injurv  in 
the  worst  cases  resulting  in  total  destruction  of  the  plants  attacked. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell,  one  of  the  largest  commission 
men  in  Birmingham.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  2^  1922. 
J.  E.  Gbap, 

Cwre  C,  H.  Popenoty  1336  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.^  Washington^  D.  C. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  affected  Birmingham  commission  market  as  follows: 
July  string  beans  in  previous  years  brought  75  cents  to  $1,  but  in  1921  brought  $4  per 
bushel  hamper.    September  market  price  in  former  years  was  11  to  $2,  but  last  season 
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was  $3  to  $4,  on  account  of  destruction  of  bean  beetle.    Believe  1922  market  will  be 
even  higher.    From  consumer's  standpoint,  very  serious  situation. 

.    C.  F.  Bell. 

Mr.  Graf.  I  also  have  a  telegram  here  from  Mr.  George  B.  McVay, 
jr.,  Uie  largest  seed  dealer  in  that  district.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  t^  1922. 
J.  E.  Graf, 

Care  C.  H.  Popenoe,  13S6  Ma»$achuseU»  Avenue  NW.y  WoBhingtony  D.  C: 

Mexican  bean  beetle  has  plajred  havoc  with  seedmen  in  sale  of  bean  seed.  During 
normal  times,  before  introduction  of  beetle,  this  house  sold  about  three  carloads  of 
beans  a  season.  Beetle  has  cut  our  sales  to  point  where  it  would  push  us  to  sell  car 
to  car  and  a  half,  and  much  of  this  will  go  out  of  beetle  territory  as  existed  last  year. 
Market  gardeners  who  had  been  planting  bag  of  120  pounds  are  planting  this  season 
10  to  20  pounds  merely  to  have  a  few  beans  and  run  a  chance  of  escaping  destruction 
by  planting  very  early.  Sale  of  insecticides  has  been  large,  as  growers  have  tried 
everything  possible  in  an  effort  to  combat  this  beele.  I  feel  sure  that  any  measures 
your  department  will  take  toward  controlling  this  beetle  would  be  met  in  good  spirit 
by  both  seedsmen  and  market  gardeners. 

Geo.  B.  McVay,  Jr. 

Mr.  Graf.  Apparently  the  beetle  has  taken  on  some  new  habits  in 
the  Southeast.  In  the  first  place  the  maximum  number  of  genera- 
tions in  the  West  was  two  a  year.  In  the  Birmingham  distnct  this 
year  the  number  was  four,  and  a  few  individuals  of  a  fifth  generation 
were  brought  through,  indicating  that  it  increases  a  good  deal  faster 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  As  each  female  lays  about  a  thousand 
this  is  material. 
*he  problem  of  control  is  one  we  have  studied  with  varying  success. 

We  have  proved  that  our  worst  fears  have  been  realized,  and  that 
is  the  beetle  is  diflBcult  to  control.  It  will  leave  parts  of  a  plant 
treated  with  arsenicals,  and  feed  on  the  untreated  parts,  and  we  nave 
difficulty  in  keeping  arsenic  on  every  part  of  a  fast-growing  plant. 
The  bean  is  particulary  susceptible  to  burning  by  arsenicals  and  in  a 
hmnid  climate  we  are  likely  to  have  a  very  serious  arsenical  injury. 
On  the  top  of  this,  we  have  difficulty  in  controlling  an  insect  on  any 
crop,  some  part  of  which  may  be  grown  for  canning.  A  canner  wiu 
not  at  the  present  time  take  the  chances  of  treating  his  vegetables 
with  arsenic  as  it  might,  if  generally  known,  cause  the  pubUc  to  refuse 
to  buy  his  products. 

We  have  planned  next  year  to  carry  on  some  work  in  Birmingham, 
in  order  to  cover  the  main  infestation,  and  of  having  a  substation  at 
Chattanooga,  for  the  consideration  of  the  beetle  under  mountain  con- 
ditions, ana  one  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  to  study  the  beetle  at  its  southern- 
most point.  The  Thomasville  infestation  is  isolated  and  covers  about 
16  square  miles.  In  addition  we  have  planned  to  try  to  develop  a 
control  for  the  insect  in  New  Mexico.  Growers  in  one  county  tost 
$100,000  in  beans  totally  destroyed  last  year,  aside  from  those  only 
partially  destroyed.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  will  be  able  to  carry  on  dl  of 
these  stations  tnis  next  year,  on  acccount  of  the  reduction  in  funds, 
especially  if  we  continue  our  search  for  parasites  in  Mexico.  A  man 
was  sent  to  Mexico  this  summer.  He  was  gone  two  months  and  found 
one  natural  enemy  of  the  beetle,  but  unfortunately  his  trip  was  made 
too  late.  We  considered  that  conditions  in  Mexico  woula  agree  with 
those  in  Alabama,  but  on  account  of  the  high  altitude  the  beetle 
hibernates  much  earlier,  and  the  investigation  was  made  too  late. 
We  have  several  native  insects  which  prey  on  it,  but  they  are  unim- 
portant. 
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Mr.  Andbrson.  You  have  no  hopes  whatever  of  controUmg  the 
spread  of  the  msect  ? 

Mr.  Graf.  No,  sk;  this  is  one  of  the  insects  that  is  not  domesti- 
cated. It  will  come  and  eat  with  the  fanner,  but  it  will  not  sleep  with 
him.  It  goes  to  the  woods  to  hibernate.  Our  field  men  have  de- 
termined that  it  may  travel  5  miles  in  two  days  to  hibernate,  and,  of 
course,  it  will  also  travel  some  distance  in  emerging  from  hibernation 
in  the  spring.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  natiiral  spread  during  the 
growing  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  work  then  comes  down  to  dimensioning  or 
contat)lling  the  ravages  of  the  disease  ? 

Mr.  Graf.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  proportion  of  the  funds  you  had  this  year 
were  spent  on  eradication  or  quarantine  work  ? 

Mr.  Graf.  Most  of  our  funds  were  spent  on  scouting.  About  the 
time  we  got  well  started  we  found,  as  Mr.  Marlatt  says,  the  quaran- 
tine was  useless.  It  was  spreading  so  rapidly  that  we  could  not  hope 
to  hold  it  down.  We  had  eijght  men  for  two  months  on  quarantine 
work.  These  men  were  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  and 
their  traveling  expenses.  They  had  to  travel  a  great  deal  at  the 
time,  and  the  expense  would  average  from  $85  to  $125  a  month  per 
man. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  status  of  the  control  work  in  the  sense 
of  controlling  the  activities  of  the  insect  ?  Is  that  a  laboratory 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Graf.  Partially.  We  have  estabUshed  field  laboratories  for 
this  work  but  practical  large  scale  field  tests  with  remedies  are 
necessary  and  are  a  part  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  no  means  worked  out  now  ? 

Mr.  Graf.  We  have  not  developed  much  that  we  feel  is  safe. 
Trained  chemists  or  entomologists  may  get  good  results  by  dustmg 
the  bean  with  arsenicals,  but  the  margin  of  safety  is  at  present  so 
small  that  the  average  farmer  can  easily  ruin  his  crop  with  the  same 
materials.  It  takes  an  expert  at  the  present  time  to  oe  certain  of  the 
right  remedy.  A  grower  visited  our  plots,  and  found  we  were  getting 
good  results,  so  he  obtained  the  formula,  and  used  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  arsenical,  but  added  soap  to  the  poison  as  a  ''sticker" 
and  completely  ruined  his  crop. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  hope  of  preparing  any  insecticide  that 
will  put  these  fellows  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Graf.  Out  main  work  at  the  present  time  is  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  insecticides  now  in  general  use  so  that  they  might  be  a 
safe  and  sure  control,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  working  on  new 
insecticides,  because  we  feel  that  the  ultimate  solution  will  depend 
on  a  new  insecticide. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  nothing  at  the  present  time  which  you 
feel  safe  in  advising  these  people  to  use  ? 

Mr.  Graf.  Not  if  we  had  to  stay  around  in  their  neighborhood 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Lee.  Tell  me  how  they  attack  soy  beans,  because  I  grow  them. 

Mr»  Graf.  They  defoliate  the  plant.  They  eat  every  part  of  the 
leaves  except  the  upper  layer  of  cells,  so  that  when  they  nave  killed 
the  plant  you  will  find  that  the  leaves,  the  upper  layers,  are  still 
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there  white  and  dead.     Dust  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  above  will  therefore  not  mve  effective  control  of  the  insect. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  live  in  northwest  Georgia. 

Mr.  Graf.  That  is  infested  territory,  but  it  is  the  first  year  the 
insect  has  been  there.  Next  year  you  will  undoubtedly  become 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  quit  growing  them  when  it  comes. 

Mr.  Graf.  I  do  not  know  that  you  will  have  to  quit  growing  soy 
beans.  In  some  cases  it  causes  neavy  injury  to  this  species.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  Hopkins  principle  of  host  selection,  we  may 
develop  a  race  oi  beetles  which  will  feed  even  more  destructively  on 
sov  beans  and  cowpeas.  They  must  necessarily  learn  to  eat  these 
other  beans,  because  not  enough  garden  beans  are  grown  in  this 
territory  to  ffeed  the  immense  numbers  of  the  insect  which  will  un- 
doubtedly develop. 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  they  not  starve  ? 

Mr.  Graf.  No;  they  seem  to  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  grown  soy  beans  very  successfully,  and  I  have 
not  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Graf.  That  is  a  heavy  producing  soy  bean  country,  and  cow- 
peas  and  soy  beans  are  not  only  used  for  food  and  feed,  but  for  build- 
ing up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  they  are  very  necessary. 

Iklr.  Lee.  Henry  Ford's  scheme  at  Muscle  Shoals  would  help  the 
fertility. 

Mr.  Graf.  In  case  it  should  develop  that  this  insect  should  run 
soy  bean  and  cowpea  growers  out  of  business,  even  Henry  Ford's 
nitrates  will  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  fertilizer  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  would  help  a  little. 

Mr.  Graf.  It  will  help  some,  but  it  will  not  put  the  humus  in  the 

soil. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  grow  from  1,000  to  2,000  bushels  a  year,  and  I  hare 
had  na  trouble. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  beetle  has  been  in 
the  Rocky  Moimtain  region  for  ages  and  has  not  before  this  time 
come  out,  and  this  infestation  is  in  the  mountain  section  of  the  South. 
The  beetle  may  not  be  as  bad  when  it  gets  into  the  other  country. 

Mr.  Lee.  Has  the  department  gotten  out  a  bulletin  in  relation  to 
the  soy  beans  for  food  1 

Mr.  Graf.  I  am  not  certain,  as  that  subject  is  not  in  our  line. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  thought  they  would  not  be  good  for  food. 

Mr.  Graf.  The  horse  bean  and  other  highly  flavored  beans  are  eaten 
by  the  Mediterranean  races,  but  most  people  will  not  eat  them,  at 
least,  not  generally.  Answering  Dr.  Ball's  statement,  we  were  in- 
clined at  mst  to  believe  that  the  insect  would  not  cause  as  much 
injury  in  the  South,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  altitude  between 
the  Kocky  Moimtain  region  and  the  Birmingham  district,  and  that 
the  injury  of  the  first  year  might  be  a  '*  flash  m  the  pan."  but  it  came 
back  twice  as  bad  the  second  time.  The  altitude  of  tiirmingham  is 
600  feet.  It  is  not  really  mountainous  coimtry.  The  hills  go  up  to 
1,000  feet,  but  that  is  practically  level  coimtry,  so  far  as  this  insect  is 
concerned,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  heavy  injury  in  New 
Mexico  is  caused  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  so  there  appears  to  be  not 
much  hope  on  the  moimtain  theory.     We  are  convinced  that  it  will  be 
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at  least  equally  injurious  to  beans  in  the  rolling  or  level  plains  of  the 
East. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  not  the  presence  of  woods  have  any  check  ? 
I  understand  that  this  fellow  hibernates  in  the  woods  ? 

Mr.  Gbaf.  Yes,  it  hibernates  in  the  woods,  but  the  eastern  country 
is  all  heavily  wooded.  Practically  all  of  the  lands  in  the  Southeast 
not  cleared  lor  asricultural  purposes  are  heavily  wooded.  There  will 
therefore  be  no  hick  of  suitable  hibernating  quarters. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  notice  you  asked  for  a  decreased  appropriation. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Gbaf.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  the  decrease  was  not  re- 

iiuested  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Our  recommendations  were 
or  more  tnan  double  the  amount  shown  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  want  your  views  as  to  what  appropriation  you  think 
you  ought  to  have  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Graf.  Do  you  want  me  to  state  a  specific  sum  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  and  the 
present  year  the  appropriation  is  $25,000.  I  do  not  care  wnether  you 
say  anything  or  not. 

Dr.  Ball.  $100,000  was  for  quarantine  and  eradication.  That  has 
been  abandoned.  This  is  an  appropriation  for  investigation  of 
methods  of  control  and  for  the  introduction  of  parasites.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  amoimt  spent  last  year. 

817HMAST  OF  BMPLOTEBS  OF  BUREAU. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  record  a  summary  of  the 
employees  of  the  Bureau,  classified,  scientific,  and  otherwise,  and  also 
the  statement  that  during  the  year  that  43  of  the  scientific  men  have 
resigned  and  19  of  th&  clerical  force. 

ifi*.  Anderson.  Where  do  these  scientific  men  go,  when  they  resign, 
these  entomologists  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  To  the  colleges,  or  they  leave  and  go  into  business  or 
other  pursuits. 

(The  sunomary  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Summary  of  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

In  Washin^n: 

Scientific  and  technical 76 

CleiioBd,  including  messengers,  charwomen,  etc 73 

Total 149 

Out  of  Washington: 

Scientific  and  technical 250 

Clerks,  mechanics,  and  laborers 60 

Collaborators 89 

Total ., 399 

Average  number  of  day  laborers  employed  during  the  calendar  year: 

Preventing  spread  of  moths 188 

Com  borer 135 

Cotton  boll  weevil 120 

Mexican  bean  beetle 90 

Japanese  beetle 20 

Total 553 
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Total  number  of  scientific  and  technical  employees  in  bureau 326 

Total  number  of  clerks,  messengers,  charwomen,  mechanics,  etc 133 

Average  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  bureau 553 

Total 1,012 


Monday,  February  6,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  E.  W.  NELSON,  CHIEF;  AND  HON.  DAN  A. 
SUTHERLAND,   TERRITORIAL   DELEGATE   FROM  ALASKA. 

SALARIES. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  desire  me  to  begin  with  a 
statement  concerning  the  promotions  proposed  in  statutory  places) 

Mr.  Magee.  You  might  make  a  short  statement  of  what  you  have 
here.     Just  a  general  statement. 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  may  pass  over  the  proposed  promotion  of.  the 
chief  and  consider  the  others  specified  in  the  printed  statement.  The 
purpose  of  all  these  promotions  is  simply  to  bring  the  salaries  of 
certain  employees  up  to  the  standard  in  the  department  for  the 
work  being  done.  The  biological  survey  has  for  jrears  been  handi- 
capped in  nolding  competent  employees  owing  to  its  lower  average 
in  salaries  than  in  most  other  biu'eaus.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
them  up  gradually,  and  this  is  an  effort  to  put  them  in  line  with  flie 
other  bureaus  for  these  positions.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  need 
to  go  into  detail,  because  the  places  involved  are  set  forth  in  the 
printed  statement. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  where  it 
is  proposed  to  drop  one  place  at  SI, 000  and  substituting  therefor  a 
position  paying  $1,800,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a 
nigher  CTade  clerk. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  explained  in  the  note? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  first  paragraph. 

If  the  committee  is  not  to  take  action  on  these  proposed  promo- 
tions, I  should  like  to  have  that  $1,000  place  retained. 

Mr.  Magee.  Just  where  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  eighth  line  from  the  top  of  the  first 
printed  paragraph. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  now  three  places  at  $1,000  and  you  propose 
to  reduce  that  number  to  two,  but  if  there  are  no  increases  allowed, 
you  want  to  go  back  to  three  ( 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  $1,000  place  in  case  no 
action  is  taken. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  MONTANA  NATIONAL  BISON  RANGE  AND  OTHER 

RESERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Magee.  Very  well.     The  next  item  is  on  page  157. 
Dr.  Nei^on.  The  first  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Montana 
National  Bison  Range  and  other  reservations. 
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We  have  70  game  and  bird  reservations  in  the  country.  They  are 
distributed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  from  the  Tortugas,  off  the 
southern  end  of  Florida,  to  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

There  are  65  bird  reservations  that  have  been  established  in  order 
to  protect  breeding  places  for  birds  of  many  kinds. 

The  other  five  are  ^ame  reservations,  most  of  them  also  bird 
reservations,  but  with  tne  primary  purppse  of  protecting  large  game. 

The  Montana  National  Bison  Kange  contains  18,521  acres  imder 
fence,  on  which  are  390  bison,  275  elk,  56  antelope,  and  69  deer. 

The  Wind  Cave  Game  Refuge  in  South  Dakota  has  4,160  acres 
under  fence.  On  it  there  are  72  bison,  150  elk,  33  antelope,  and  2 
deer. 

The  Niobrara  Game  Refuge  in  Nebraska  contains  16,135  acres, 
onlv  433  of  which  are  fenced.  There  we  have  36  bison,  50  elk,  and 
1  deer.  This  refuge  is  part  of  an  old  military  reservation.  The 
fence  is  being  extended  here  from  year  to  year  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  number  of  animals. 

At  Sullys  Hill,  North  Dakota,  we  have  600  acres  fenced,  inclosing 
10  buffalo,  44  elk,  and  3  deer. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  they  have  to  be  fed  during  the  winter? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Some  feeding  is  done  at  Sullys  Hill  and  at  Niobrara, 
but  on  the  others  little  or  no  feeding  is  needed. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  thought  that  it  snowed  so  hard  and  the  snow  got  so 
deep  that  they  could  not  get  food. 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  is  rare  at  the  fenced  refuges,  except  at  Sullys 
Hill,  which  is  the  main  point  where  we  are  likely  to  have  trouble; 
and  the  Winter  Elk  Refuge  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  which  is  purely 
a  feeding  station. 

It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  permanent  warden  system  at  each  of 
these  game  refuges  to  look  after  fences  and  to  guard  the  animals. 
They  must  be  protected  from  predatory  animals  which  get  through 
the  fences  and  kill  them  and  from  poachers;  and  wardens  on  small 
salaries  are  kept  at  many  bird  reservations. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  Winter  Elk  Refuge,  in  Jackson  Hole, 
Wjro.,  where  we  have  2,000  acres,  several  hundred  of  which  are 
maintained  as  producing  ha v  fields  to  supply  winter  feed  for  the  elk. 
We  put  up  over  600  tons  of  hay  last  summer,  which,  with  the  surplus 
on  hand  from  the  previous  year,  gave  us  more  than  1,000  tons  with 
which  to  begin  this  season.  It  costs  us  about  $2.45  a  ton  to  cut  and 
stack  this  nay.  According  to  a  report  received  from  the  warden 
to-day,  the  winter  in  that  region  is  a  severe  one  and  more  than  4,000 
elk  are  now  on  the  Jackson  Hole  feeding  grounds.  The  animals  are 
in  good  condition,  but  if  the  winter  is  a  long,  hard  one  the  warden 
fears  the  hav  may  become  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

That  might  be  unfortunate  since  the  last  part  of  the  season  when 
the  animals  have  become  poor  is  the  critical  period  for  them. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  far  are  they  from  the  railroad  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Nearly  30  miles  across  the  mountains. 

The  ranchers  in  that  neighborhood  have  hay. 

I  do  hot  know  whether  you  recall  it,  but  two  or  three  years  ago 
there  was  an  emergency  appropriation  and  we  used  about  $36,000 
to  buy  hay  in  order  to  save  thousands  of  elk  from  starvation. 

Two  wardens  are  required  here  in  connection  with  the  hay  farm 
and  the  feeding,  and  at  times  temporary  labor  is  employed.     The 
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place  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  took  and  implements.  At  the 
end  of  the  hard  season  two  years  ago  the  Jackson  Hole,  or  Southern 
Yellowstone  elk  herd  was  reduced  to  about  9,000  from  approximately 
15,000  animals.  Last  spring  there  was  an  unusually  good  crop  of 
fawns  and  the  herd  is  again  on  the  up-erade  to  replace  its  losses, 
unless  the  present  winter  brings  unusual  losses. 

The  Governor  and  the  Game  Commission  of  Wyoming  are 
actively  interested  in  helping  maintain  this  elk  herd  and  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  and  the  Forest  Service  are  cooperating  to  the  same 
end.  A  representative  of  the  Biological  Survey  will  leave  Wash- 
m^ton  in  a  few  days  to  go  with  local  men  into  the  mountains  of 
Wyoming  to  learn  the  situation  and  what  can  be  done  to  permanently 
better  it. 

It  is  hoped  it  may  be  practicable  to  establish  several  wintering 
places  so  that  the  great  nerd  centering  at  Jackson  Hole  may  w 
dispersed  and  so  have  a  better  opportunity  to  utilize  natural  forage. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  do  you  do  witn  the  surplus  elk  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  State  of  Wyoming  has  an  open  himting  season 
for  elk  in  certain  counties  from  September  15  to  November  15  dur- 
ing which  each  himter  is  permitted  to  kill  one  elk.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  the  northern  elk  herd  drifts  into  Montana, 
which  also  has  an  open  hunting  season  which  uses  up  any  surplus 
of  elk  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  distribute  a  few  to  city  parks,  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  A  few  have  been  sent  from  Jackson  Hole  to  restock 
areas  in  parts  of  the  West,  but  the  hunters  really  take  care  of  the 
surplus. 

Mr.  Lee.  But  when  a  request  is  made  and  expenses  are  paid,  you 
do  furnish  them  to  the  city  parks,  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Elk  for  sucn  purposes  are  usually  supplied  on  the 
terms  mentioned  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  as  the  shipping  point  at  Gardiner  is  very 
near  where  the  elk  are  captured  and  thus  avoids  the  long  haul  to  the 
railroad  from  Jackson  Hole.  The  Biological  Survey  works  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  distribution  of  elk 
for  restocking  and  other  public  purposes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Would  they  thrive  m  tne  southern  mountains  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  In  the  mountains,  imdoubtedly,  yes,  but  a  few  years 
ago  some  were  introduced  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana  which  have 
failed  to  breed.  They  do  well  on  the  Wichita  game  preserve  in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Lee.  Did  Mr.  Vanderbilt  get  any  for  his  North  Carolina  reserve  t 

Dr.  Nelson.  About  15  were  placed  there  several  years  ago.  The 
elk  is  a  robust,  powerful  animal  not  adapted  to  a  settled  district. 
Some  years  ago,  against  advice,  some  were  introduced  in  Virginia. 

The  result  is  that  in  some  places  they  have  become  a  pest.  Elk 
should  be  introduced  only  where  they  have  a  big  forest  territory  not 
occupied  by  farms. 

The  Aleutian  Island  bird  reservation  includes  a  great  chain  of 
islands  extending  oflF  the  west  coast  of  Alaska.  A  warden  is  main- 
tained there  who  is  making  a  reconnoissance  of  the  islands  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  determine  their  characteristics  and  adaptability  for 
grazing  reindeer  and  other  live  stock,  or  for  fox  fanning.     We  have 
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been  fostering  such  development  whenever  we  have  opportunity  in 
these  islands  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  bird  life.  One 
company  from  Portland,  Or^.,  has  spent  a  large  simi  experimenting 
with  sheep  in  these  islands. 

Mr.  Lee.  Does  it  get  very  cold  there  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  rarely  goes  below  zero.  It  is  a  rather  mild  climate 
for  such  a  northern  latitude  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  warm 
Japanese  cxirrent  which  sweeps  along  their  southern  border.  The 
climate  is  a  stormy  one. 

Some  years  ago  we  put  a  few  reindeer  on  one  of  these  islands. 
They  were  turned  loose  and  have  run  wild  ever  since.  Last  winter 
our  warden  reported  that  they  have  increased  to  about  200  animals, 
thus  showing  the  suitability  of  the  location. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  there  many  people  living  there? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  there  is  just  a  little  group  of  Aleutian  Islanders. 
Thev  are  fishermen  who  rarely  bother  the  reindeer. 

We  must  maintain  warden  service  if  the  reservations  are  to  be 
protected  and  serve  their  purpose.  If  it  were  not  for  the  financial 
situation,  I  would  have  put  in  an  estimate  for  an  increase  in  order 
that  we  might  take  better  care  of  the  reservations.  It  is  obvious 
that  70  widely  scattered  reservations  require  much  attention. 

Mr.  Magee.  With  reference  to  these  game  and  bird  reservations, 
are  they  separate  or  are  both  the  game  and  the  birds  on  the  same 
reservation! 

Dr.  Nelson.  Sixty-five  bird  reservations  are  purely  bird  reserva- 
tions, but  five  are  combined  big  game  and  bird  reservations. 

Mr.  Magee.  On  the  big-game  reservations,  with  reference  to  elk, 
when  is  there  an  open  season  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  open  season  on  the  reservations. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Then,  what  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  an  open 
season  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  State  of  Wyoming  has  by  law  fixed  a  period 
when  elk  may  be  hunted  within  certain  counties. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  outside  of  the  reservation,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  outside  of  the  2,000  acres  at  Jackson  Hole  and 
outside  any  other  State  or  Federal  game  preserve. 

Mr.  Maoee.  No  one  shoots  them  on  the  reservation  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  thev  limited  to  a  certain  number  when  hunting  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  tney  have  a  bag  limit  of  one  elk  a  season  for 
each  licensed  hunter. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  when  the  open  season  begins  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes.  It  extends  from  September  15  to  November  15 
in  Wyoming;  in  Montana  the  open  season  on  elk  in  certain  counties 
extends  from  October  15  to  November  15  with  a  bag  limit  of  one  elk 
a  season  to  the  hunter. 

Withm  the  fenced  game  refuges  no  game  is  hunted.  As  a  result 
the  matter  of  disposing  of  the  sm*plus  elk  and  buflFalo  is  a  problem 
we  are  now  studying.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  secure 
authority  to  kill  surplus  bulls  and  market  the  meat  since  the  demand 
for  restocking  and  exhibition  purposes  will  not  take  all  of  them. 
When  this  is  done  these  reservations  will  probably  become  self 
supporting. 
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NUMBER  OP  BUFFALO. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  remember  that  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  think, 
it  was  said  we  had  less  than  1,000  buflFalo  in  Amenca. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  are  there  now? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  have  some  rather  interesting  information  on  that 
subject.  In  the  United  States  at  present  there  are  nine  Government 
herds  containing  1,032  buffalo  and  a  number  of  private  herds  con- 
taining 2,495,  making  a  total  of  3,527;  in  Canada  there  are  5,716, 
mainly  in  Government  herds. 

A  few  years  ago  the  number  in  this  country  was  down  to  about 
1,000  ana  these  interesting  animals  were  in  inMninent  danger  of 
extermination.  People  became  awakened  to  this  and  measures  were 
at  once  taken  which  have  eliminated  this  danger.  There  are  now 
more  than  9,000  buffalo  in  North  America. 

In  Canada  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  from  their  herds  of  more 
than  5,000  buffalo  is  now  being  undertaken.  They  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  system  for  disposing  to  advantage  of  both  the  hides 
and  the  meat. 

improvement    and    maintenance     of    game     PRESERVE    IN    SULLY8 

HILL,   NATIONAL   PARK,    N.    DAK. 

The  general  appropriation  of  $39,735  asked  for  here  to  care  for  all 
but  one  of  the  bird  and  game  preserves  is  the  same  as  the  amount 
we  have  for  this  year.  In  addition  we  are  asking  for  $5,000  to  im- 
prove and  care  for  the  Sullys  Hill  Game  Preserve  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  a  part  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  is  an  item  by  itself  at  tne  head  of  page  159.  We 
have  a  resident  warden  there  and  feed  the  animals  in  severe  winter 
weather.  The  place  is  much  frequented  by  visitors  and  improve- 
ments for  their  comfort  are  being  made.  North  Dakota  is  a  level 
country  with  few  attractive  scenic  features  to  lend  variety  to  that 
region.  Sullys  Hill  Game  Preserve  is  exceptional  in  this  respect. 
It  is  located  on  the  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  and  has  within  it  one  of  the 
highest  hills  anywhere  in  that  region,  also  a  small  forest  and  a  Uttle 
lake.  The  tree  growth  is  small  but  ratherpicturesque  and  furnishes 
shade  for  an  attractive  picnic  ground.  Tnese  attractions  and  the 
game  animals  serve  to  attract  people  from  a  lai^e  part  of  the  State. 
On  pleasant  Sundays  hundreds  of  them  come  m  automobiles  from 
all  directions.  It  is  a  favorite  excursion  point  to  the  people  of  that 
region.  No  shelter  or  other  conveniences  existed  for  the  visitors  and 
the  last  few  years  we  have  been  gradually  providing  them  in  a  modest 
way. 

Last  year  an  increased  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made  for  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  in  order  to  expedite  the  completion  of 
the  improvements  but  in  view  of  the  financial  situation  we  are  willing 
now  to  drop  that  and  make  our  improvements  more  gradually  from 
the  regular  $5,000. 

FOX  FARMING  IN  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Sltherland.  Speaking  of  the  appropriation  for  Alaska,  my 
particular  interest  is  in  the  amount  askea  in  connection  with  the  fur 
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industry.  The  islands  up  there  are  occupied  by  blue  foxes.  I  have 
a  letter  here  to  the  effect  that  40  foxes  have  been  stolen.  The  writer 
tells  me  of  a  fox  man  on  an  island  who  lost  24  skins.  They  have  been 
stolen  by  robbers.  He  thinks  if  we  had  a  fox  warden  in  this  vicinity 
they  might  prevent  those  thefts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  extensive  is  this  fox  farming  up  there? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  There  are  some  large  fox  farms  up  there.  In 
the  southern  section  they  say  one  fox  farm  is  estimated  to  have  as 
high  as  800  or  1,000  foxes.  Some  of  these  men  are  getting  as  much 
as  $400  a  skin,  or  were  getting  that  a  few  years  ago.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  they  are  getting  now.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
a  ^ame  warden  placed  there  to  prevent  the  poaching  that  is  now 
going  on.  I  presume  that  on  a  little  island  where  there  are  sev- 
eral ^undred  foxes  a  great  many  of  them  go  into  a  cave,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  go  in  there  in  the  night  and  get  quite  a  few  of  them. 
Dr.  Nelson  can  probably  explain  it  when  he  comes  to  it.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  appropriation  that  will  come  up  for  consideration  later  on. 

RE8T  HOUSE  FOR   WOMEN  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  you  can  progress  fast  enough  with  this 
appropriation  of  $5,000  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  think  so.  We  have  nearly  completed  an  attractive 
little  resthouse  for  the  women.  Then  we  wish  to  put  an  outlook 
paviUon  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  one  or 
two  pavilions  over  the  long  tables  under  the  trees,  a  water-supply 
system,  parking  place  for  automobiles,  and  other  conveniences.  I 
tnink  that  durmg  this  and  next  year  we  can  probably  complete  it 
with  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  a  little  bit  interested  because  I  know  some 
of  the  conditions  out  there,  and  I  know  what  is  needed  where  they, 
have  such  conditions  as  th^  have  in  North  Dakota. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  became  interested  from  that  point  of  view,  because 
it  means  so  much  to  those  people.  It  is  the  one  place  of  its  kind  in 
that  rerion  where  the  people  go  to  have  a  pleasant  dav  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  dollars  and  cents  what  ao  you  think  it  will  cost  to 
complete  these  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  expenditure  of  approximately  $2,000  each  year 
for  the  next  two  years  will  enable  us  to  complete  the  improvements 
now  under  way. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  much  will  that  be? 

Dr.  Nelson.  About  $4,000  in  all.  We  will  probably  use  $2,000 
each  year  out  of  this  item  of  $5,000.  Of  course,  if  we  had  $2,500 
additional  we  could  rush  the  work  through  and  probably  complete  it 
next  year,  that  is,  during  1923,  but,  as  I  say,  I  have  been  trying  to 
economize. 

Is  there  anything  further  about  these  reservations  that  the  com- 
mittee cares  to  hear  ? 

FOR   investigating    THE    FOOD   HABITS    OF    NORTH    AMERICAN    BIRDS 
AND  OTHER  ANIMALS  IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICLT-TURE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  160,  and  that  is  the  gen- 
eral item  for  the  destruction  of  rodents. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  work  under  this  item  is  the  suopression  of  pred- 
atory animals,  destruction  of  injurious  rodents,  tne  conducting  of 
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an  experimental  fur  farm,  which  is  mentioned  here  in  connection 
with  fur-bearing  animals,  and  investigations  in  economic  ornithology. 

The  predatory  animals  consist  of  wolves,  mountain  lions,  bobcats, 
coyotes,  bears,  and  others  These  are  extremely  destructive  to  live 
stock.  Rodents  exist  in  great  variety  and  in  enormous  numbers. 
The  most  notable  kinds  are  the  praine  dog,  many  kinds  of  CTOimd 
scjuirrel,  the  pocket  gopher,  jack  rabbit  mainly  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  many  Kinds  of  mice  and  rats,  including  the  house  rat 
wnich  are  generally  distributed. 

The  prairie  dog,  which  lives  on  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  West, 
is  an  extremely  destructive  animal  to  both  grazing  and  to  cultivated 
crops.  In  the  areas  where  they  are  numerous  they  keep  the  forage 
down  so  that  the  ground  appears  almost  bare.  Mr.  Charles  Springer, 
one  of  the  principal  stock  growers  of  New  Mexico,  has  given  me  an 
estimate  of  the  damage  done  the  grazing  in  that  State  by  these  pests. 

While  the  chairman  of  the  council  oi  national  defense  of  his  State 
he  had  his  county  representatives  make  an  estimate  of  the  eflFect  of 
prairie  dogs  in  their  counties  and  the  resulting  conclusions  was  that 
if  prairie  dogs  were  exterminated  in  New  Mexico,  400,000  more 
cattle  could  be  put  on  the  rangO;  or  1,500,000  sheep. 

In  addition  to  their  destruction  of  forage,  they  are  exceedingly 
destructive  of  crops.  If  anyone  goes  out  into  the  prairie  dog  country 
and  begins  to  grow  crops  the  prairie  dogs  immeoiately  concentrate 
about  the  new  food  supply.  In  some  districts  ranches  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  simply  because  the  farmers  could  not  protect  themselves 
against  this  pest. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  the  method  of  handling  this  fellow 
pretty  well  worked  out? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes.  We  are  handling  the  prairie  dog  very  success- 
fully on  a  large  scale. 

In  southern  Arizona  there  is  one  area  of  about  300^000  acres  of 
very  fine  grazing  and  agricultural  land,  iii  a  valley,  which  was  heavily 
infested  and  where  our  campai^  has  exterminated  them  over  all  but 
one  little  comer  of  it.  I  am  informed  that  since  the  prairie  dogs 
have  disappeared  a  good  crop  of  wild  hay  is  being  cut  from  this  pre- 
viously barren  land.  Last  fall  one  of  the  largest  stockmen  there 
reported  that  hay  grew  so  rank  in  the  former  prairie  dog  territory 
that  he  had  plowed  fire  guards  to  prevent  it  being  swept  by  fire.  In 
our  investigations  of  prairie  dog  damage  to  range  forage  we  have 
inclosed  small  areas  with  woven-wire  fence,  excluding  these  animals, 
and  have  fenced  adjoining  areas  against  cattle  but  admitting  the  ro- 
dents. The  result  at  the  6nd  of  the  growing  season  forms  a  good 
object  lesson.  In  the  tract  accessible  to  the  prairie  dogs  the  grass 
is  Kept  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  while  in  the  protected  in- 
closure  it  grows  from  20  to  36  inches  high. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  them?  How  do  you  go 
after  them  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  kill  them  with  poisoned  oats,  coating  the  oats 
with  a  mixture  of  starch,  strychnine,  and  soda.  The  soda  is  to  delay 
the  bitter  taste  of  the  strychnine  so  that  the  dogs  will  not  notice  it  so 
much.  The  mixture  is  stirred  up  until  each  grain  is  coated  with  a 
film  of  the  poison.  Then  the  men  go  out  in  squads,  sometimes  on 
horseback  and  sometimes  on  foot,  distributing  the  poisoned  grain 
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systematically  over  ^eat  areas.  This  work  is  being  conducted  on  a 
tremendous  scale.  When  we  first  began  the  western  people  thought 
that  men  from  Washington  could  not  teach  them  anytning  about 
handling  these  pests  ana  were  at  times  reluctant  to  join  us.  When 
we  began  to  make  demonstrations  they  began  to  take  notice,  and  the 
outcome  has  been  that  during  recent  years  they  have  been  spending 
an  increasing  amount  of  money  in  cooperating  with  us,  totaling  diuing 
the  past  two  years  about  $1,676,000.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  the 
cooperators  will  spend  about  $1,041,175  in  rodent  work  as  against 
our  $148,330. 

COOPERATION  BT  STATES,   ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  amoimt  of  $1,000,000  that  you  speak  of 
made  up  by  contributions  from  mdividualsi 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  is  made  up  from  various  sources,  including  direct 
State  appropriations,  county,  and  local  organizations,  and  individuals. 

In  the  State  of  California  they  are  spending  over  $300,000  in  a  great 
campaign  against  ground  squirrels.  The  entire  rodent  control  work 
is  a  great  task,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  record  during  the  cooperative 
work  that  the  rodents  have  been  posioned  on  more  than  70,000,000 
acres  of  private  lands  and  more  than  7,000,000  acres  of  the  public  do- 
main. In  the  end  the  heavy  losses  from  these  pests  will  be  eliminated. 
When  the  work  began,  in  1915,  California  figured  that  the  annual  losses 
from  rodents,  mainly  ground  squirrels,  exceeded  $30,000,000;  the  es- 
timate for  Montana  was  $20,000,000,  and  other  States  in  varying 
numbers  of  millions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  pocket  gopher? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No.  The  ground  squirrel  resembles  tree  squirrels 
but  makes  a  burrow  in  the  groimd,  where  he  lives. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  he  the  little  red  squirrel  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  different  animal. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  do  you  know  that  you  have  exterminated  them  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  By  their  disappearance. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Do  they  come  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes.  They  are  day  animals  and  run  about  and  feed 
on  the  surface,  so  they  are  very  noticeable  wherever  they  occur. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  when  they  get  poisoned. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Many  of  them  die  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
although  some  get  into  their  holes  before  the  poison  kills  them. 

Mr.  Maoee.  They  do  not  die  in  the  burrows  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Many  of  them  do;  but  enormous  numbers  die  on  the 
surface.  In  one  instance,  in  Arizona,  as  a  result  of  one  day's  work 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $10,  more  than  1,600  dead  prairie  dogs  were 
picked  up,  piled  in  a  heap,  and  photographed. 

The  rodent  campaign  in  California  has  been  very  successful.  A 
few  years  ago  in  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  ground  squirrels 
swarmed  almost  everywhere,  but  now  one  can  drive  for  hours  in  an 
automobile  without  seeing  one. 

If  you  do  happen  to  see  one,  he  will  probably  be  running  for  his  life. 
The  survivors  nave  lost  faith  in  man. 

In  North  Dakota  another  kind  of  ground  squirrel  also  does  miUions 
of  dollars  worth  of  damage  a  year.  Here  is  one  [exhibiting  squirrel]. 
This  one  [indicating]  is  from  Montana.     You  can  see  that  they  are 
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diflFerent.  There  are  also  several  other  kmds  of  these  pests,  but  these 
I  am  showing  are  typical.  These  animals  exist  in  untold  millions,  and 
they  have  increased  in  numbers  with  the  increase  in  food  from  crops. 
Formerly  they  lived  in  comparatively  moderate  numbers,  feeding  on 
grasses  and  other  native  vegetation,  but  cultivated  crops  have  given 
a  greatly  increased  food  supply  which  has  caused  them  to  increase 
in  some  localities  until  successful  farming  was  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  they  good  to  eat  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No.  A  prejudice  exists  against  the  ^roimd  squirrel 
and  people  do  not  eat  them.  Here  is  the  skin  of  a  prairie  dog,  one  of 
the  worst  rodent  pests.  All  of  these  rodents  appear  insignificant 
individually  and  people  sometimes  think  it  foolish  to  destroy  gioimd 
squirrels  or  prairie  dogs,  but  if  they  had  a  ranch  in  the  country  of 
these  pests  they  would  not  smile,  for  they  are  a  very  serious  drain  on 
crop  production  that  needs  prompt  attention. 

In  17  Western  States  we  have  an  organized  force  working  on  ro- 
dents and  in  16  of  practically  the  same  States  we  have  a  predatory 
animal  organization  with  a  head  man  in  charge  of  each  line  of  work. 
On  Government  lands  we  employ  men  to  destroy  the  rodents,  but  on 
private  lands  our  men  act  in  an  educational  way  to  help  organize  and 
guide  the  people  to  clear  their  personal  holdings,  usually  by  commu- 
nitv  organizations. 

"the  cooperative  fund  put  up  in  the  States  for  predatory  animal 
work  amounts  the  present  year  to  $269,293.  Predatory  animals  are 
mainly  on  Government  lands,  on  the  forest  reserves,  and  other  wild 
country,  where  they  live  and  do  most  of  their  damage. 

FOR  -THE   DESTRUCTION   OF  PREDATORY  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  predatory  animal  work  do  you  hire  hunters  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  we  hire  hunters  and  trappers,  but  we  have  found 
that  the  territory  is  so  ep'eat  that  for  several  years  we  have  been  in- 
creasingly impressed  with  the  practical  impossibility  of  cleaning 
out  predatory  animals  through  hunting  and  trapping.  Money 
sufficient  to  employ  the  army  of  men  needed  to  cover,  such  a  vast 
territory  would  not  be  granted.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  been 
investigating  and  experimenting  on  a  lai^e  scale  and  find  we  can 
destroy  these  animals  on  a  mucn  greater  scale  by  the  use  of  poison, 
combined  with  trapping. 

In  1915  we  began  the  predatory  animal  work  and  have  taken,  up 
to  the  present  time,  skins  and  scalps  of  more  than  156,000  of  them. 
We  have  undoubtedly  poisoned  durmg  that  time  an  equal  number,  so 
that  we  have  accounted  for  something  over  300,000  stock-kiUing 
animals.  If  you  will  consider  for  a  moment  what  that  means  in  the 
saving  of  the  live  stock  that  these  animals  have  killed,  it  would  appear 
that  the  results  are  worth  while.  Among  the  predatory  animals  we 
have  killed  have  been  about  4,000  big  grav  wolves.  T^ese  animals 
are  tremendously  destructive  to  stock.  We  have  turned  into  the 
Treasurv  more  than  $248,000  of  cash  for  the  skins  received. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Since  when  ? 

Dr.  Nef.son.  Since  we  began  this  work  in  1915,  and  we  have  about 
$20,000  worth  of  skins  on  hand  now.  In  other  words,  we  have  taken 
about  $268,000  worth  of  skins  of  these  animals,  and  that  goes  to  the 
general  fund  in  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  Lee.  You  can  not  use  them  where  you  poison  the  animal,  can 
you? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  if  they  are  found  soon  enough.  In  cool  weather 
if  they  are  found  within  24  hours  they  are  usually  all  right.  In  very 
cold  weather  they  remain  good  longer  than  that.  In  spring,  summer, 
and  early  fall  the  skins  are  practically  valueless. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  still  carrying  on  the  hunting  campaign  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  we  are  working  a  combination  of  trapping  and 
poisoning.  In  poisoning  campaigns  we  are  getting  the  active  co- 
operation of  many  stock  growers  and  are  covering  great  areas  with 
much  success. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  funds  expended  during  the  past  year 
more  than  104,000  farmers  and  stock  growers  took  personal  part  in 
the  work. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  State  extension  service  officials  and 
others,  including  our  field  men,  the  annual  losses  from  field  rodents 
amounted  to  about  $300,000,000. 

The  losses  on  live  stock  at  the  same  time  was  determined  to  be 
between  $20,000,000  and  $30,000,000.  The  losses  from  both  these 
sources  have  been  gfeatly  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  campaigns 
which  have  destroyed  over  300,000  predatory  animals  and  poisoned 
rodents  on  nearly  80,000,000  acres. 

In  several  of  the  States  the  farmers  have  estimated  the  benefits  they 
derived  from  this  work  at  from  $12  to  $20  for  each  $1  expended. 

POCKET  GOPHERS  AND  JACK  RABBITS. 

In  addition  we  are  carrying  on  control  work  against  several  other 
rodent  pests,  among  which  are  the  pocket  gopher  and  jack  rabbit. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  of  Kansas  has  estimated  that  the 
pocket  gopher  annually  destroys  about  one-tenth  of  the  alfalfa  crop 
in  that  State.  This  crop  is  valued  at  $50,000,000  a  year,  so  they 
are  losing  approximately  $5,000,000  by  this  small  beast. 

PINE   MOUSE  AND  MEADOW  MOUSE. 

Ih  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  while  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  not  so  favorable  to  thfe  abimdance  of  rodents  as  the  drier 
West,  several  seriously  harmful  species  occur.  For  instance,  the 
little  pine  mouse  that  lives  largely  underground  destroys  orchard 
trees  on  an  enormous  scale,  losses  from  this  source  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  what  way  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  They  gnaw  the  bark  off  the  roots  underground,  thus 
girdling  them,  and  the  orchardist  is  surprised  to  see  nis  trees  die 
without  apparent  cause.  In  Frederick  County,  Va.,  the  fruit 
growers'  organization  has  reported  that  in  two  winters  they  lost 
more  than  $250,000  worth  of  apple  trees  from  this  pest. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  handle  them  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  They  are  killed  with  poisoned  grain,  wheat  being 
commonlv  used.  We  advise  the  clearing  away  of  all  weeds  and  ^ass 
around  the  base  of  the  trees  so  as  to  take  away  the  shelter.  Then 
poison-coated  grain  is  placed  in  wide-mouthed  bottle  like  a  milk 
Dottle  and  laid  on  its  side  on  the  groimd  near  the  base  of  the  tree. 
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The  mice  soon  find  the  grain  and  are  killed  while  the  bottle  protects 
the  poison  from  the  weather  and  makes  a  continuous  prote<;tion  to 
the  tree. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  not  that  kill  all  the  birds? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  the  birds  can  not  get  at  the  poison  in  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  mean  if  they  can  get  it. 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  might  be  true  with  wheat.  Birds  do  not  eat 
oats  such  as  we  use  in  poisoning  prairie  dogs  and  similar  animals. 
They  do  eat  wheat  and  /or  that  reason  we  avoid  its  use  except  when 
protected  from  access  by  birds. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  call  that  little  animal  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  is  the  pine  mouse. 

This  [indicating  the  specimen]  is  a  meadow  mouse,  another  Uttle 
rodent  that  lives  in  the  same  localities.  It  sometimes  does  damage 
of  the  same  character  as  the  pine  mouse,  but  much  less  of  it.  These 
two  specimens  show  how  much  alike  some  of  these  small  animals 
appear  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  definite  knowledge  of  the 
species  in  order  to  know  what  to  do  to  combat  each  according  to  its 
habits.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  helping  people  protect 
their  orchards  against  these  mice. 

NUMBER   OF   HUNTERS  OF  PREDATORY  ANlMALS   EMPLOYED. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  hunters  have  you  now  employed  in 
connection  with  this  predatory  animal  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  On  the  Biological  Survey  pay  rolls  are  about  120 
men  and  about  132  men  are  working  cooperatively  and  paid  by 
the  States.     The  exact  number  varies  with  tne  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  going  to  continue  that  work  on  the  same 
scale  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes.  Both  this  rodent  and  predatory  animal  work 
must  be  continued,  for  if  we  were  to  stop  after  all  these  years  of  work 
the  pests  would  probably  breed  back  so  that  they  would  be  almost 
or  quite  as  bad  as  they  were  to  begin  with.  In  other  words,  we  must 
keep  up  a  progressive  campaign  miich  will  graduall^r  wipe  them  out. 

For  example,  take  the  big  grey  wolves.     We  will  within  a  few 

Sears  have  them  exterminated  except  on  the  borders  of  Canada  and 
[exico,  where  they  are  constantly  crossing  the  line,  especiaUv  from 
Mexico.  We  have  to  keep  hunters  near  certain  parts  of  the  Mexican 
border  all  the  time  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  When  we  began 
this  work  in  New  Mexico,  it  was  estimated  that  the  State  contained 
about  400  wolves.     Now  there  are  probably  less  than  30. 

TRANSMISSION  OP  RABIES   BY  PRBDATORY  ANIBIALS. 

In  addition  to  their  ordinary  destructiveness,  predatory  animals 
have  and  transmit  rabies.  The  outbreak  of  this  disease  among  them 
in  five  western  States  was  so  serious  in  1915  and  1916  that  a  special 
appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  to  control  it.  We  stopped  the 
spreading  of  that  outbreak  after  it  spread  to  one  other  State  and  have 
held  it  in  these  six  States  ever  since.  It  was  obvious  from  the  way 
the  disease  was  spreading  that  if  it  had  not  been  checked  it  would 
have  gone  over  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  perhaps  other  States. 
An  idea  of  what  this  disease  means  is  indicated  oy  the  record  in  those 
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six  States  of  2,154  people  who  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  anunals 
and  took  the  pasteur  treatment,  while  59  who  failed  to  be  treated 
have  died.  In  Nevada  the  first  year  of  the  outbreak  it  was  estimated 
that  the  loss  of  live  stock  from  this  cause  amounted  to  $500,000. 

The  rabid  coyote  or  other  predatory  animals  would  go  to  a  corral 
and  bite  every  animal  in  it  and  all  would  die.  That  went  on  all 
over  the  State.  Now  rare  sporadic  cases  in  all  six  States  occur, 
which  we  concentrate  on  and  promptly  control,  except  in  the  case  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  severe  outbreak  in  eastern  Washington  that  is 
giving  us  trouble.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  need  to  keep  the  cam- 
paigns going  to  prevent  the  breeding  up  of  the  survivors,  so  the 
control  of  rabies  must  be  maintained  or  it  would  soon  resume  its 
spread  and  destruction. 

POISONING  OP  PREDATORY  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  poison  work  carried  on  by  hunters  or  do 
you  have  a  separate  force  f 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  by  the  hunters,  who  are  trained  in  both  kinds  of 
work.  We  are  having  excellent  success  in  getting  the  stockmen  to 
cooperate  on  a  considerable  scale.  They  provide  sheep  herders  or 
cowboys,  who,  on  a  certain  date,  will  meet  and  put  out  poisoned 
baits  systematically,  under  the  supervision  of  our  experts.  The  old 
animals  needed  for  bait  stations  are  supplied  by  these  men.  Success- 
ful poisoning  requires  great  skill  and  care*  in  preparing  and  laying 
the  baits.  Some  idea  oi  how  successful  this  work  can  be  is  shown  by 
an  mstance  in  northern  Arizona,  where  one  of  our  men  stayed  a 
month  guiding  cooperating  sheep  men  in  a  poisoning  campaign. 
During  tins  time  more  than  300  aead  coyotes  were  found,  and  many 
must  nave  been  overlooked. 

In  another  section  of  the  same  region  two  of  our  men  were  by 
themselves,  and  in  about  20  days  poisoned  and  found  94  dead  coyotes. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  anvthing  like  such  results  in  trapping. 

Twenty  trappers  might  have  failed  to  get  such  results.  The 
stockmen  are  becoming  greatly  interested  in  this  development  of  the 
poisoning  work,  which  appears  to  indicate  a  method  of  greatly  re- 
ducing the  losses  from  these  pests. 

As  a  result  of  this  poisoning  campaign  we  have  many  reports  from 
sheep  men  as  to  its  effectiveness.  One  states  that  for  the  last  two 
years  he  has  run  his  sheep  on  an  open  range  and  has  reduced  the 
number  of  his  herders,  permitting  the  sheep  to  scatter,  and  has  had 
no  losses.  That  means  that  the  coyotes  have  been  practically  exter- 
niinated  in  that  district.  Naturally,  if  the  work  is  not  continued 
these  cleared  areas  would  become  reinfested. 

In  the  case  of  predatory  animals  and  rodents  of  all  kinds,  the 
number  of  young  torn  b  greatly  influenced  by  the  food  supply.  A 
rat,  for  instance,  that  will  nave  three  or  four  young  during  a  time  of 
scarcity  of  food,  will  in  time  of  plenty  have  12  or  15.  Some  mice 
breed  every  three  weeks  or  so,  thus  increasing  with  amazing  rapidity. 
We  get  estimates  from  the  cooperating  farmers  and  stock  men 
r^arding  the  savings  that  have  been  made  through  the  rodent  and 
predatory  animal  work.  These  estimates  at  the  present  time  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  gross  saving  of  about  $73,000,000.  For  the 
year  1920  the  estimates  tiumed  in  show  a  saving  of  about  $13,000,000. 
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EXTERMINATION   OP  RATS. 

In  addition  to  the  general  rodent  work,  we  are  doing  educational 
work  in  connection  with  the  control  of  losses  from  house  rats  by 
helping  organize  campaigns  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
distributing  publications  and  information. 

Mr.  Lee.  Haye  you  ever  had  an  estimate  made  as  to  the  loss 
occasioned  by  bam  rats  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  the  estimated  loss  is  about  $200,000,000.  Some 
years  ago  here  in  Washington  we  had  a  man  out,  an  expert,  who  went, 
I  think,  to  hundreds  of  business  houses  and  other  people  to  get  a 
statement  of  losses  from  rats.  Then  we  got  statements  elsewhere 
on  a  large  scale.  It  was  rather  interesting  that  our  estimate  of  annual 
losses  due  to  the  rat  approximated  the  losses  estimated  by  the 
English  after  an  investigation  by  them..  Our  inquiry  showed  at 
least  as  manv  rats  as  people  in  this  country.  Taking  it  at  that 
figure,  with  the  loss  which  worked  out  as  about  $2  per  rat  per  year, 
we  had  a  total  of  $200,000,000.  The  English  for  some  years  have 
been  making  a  study  of  the  house  rat  and  a  big  drive  to  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  losses  from  him.  It  is  significant  that  their 
estimate  of  the  individual  losses  per  rat  came  so  near  our  own. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  a  bulletin  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  to  show  the  losses  through  predatory  animals  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  1919,  445  stockmen  m  Arizona  reported,  in 
writing,  losses  amounting  to  $378,151  in  that  State. 

INVESTIGATION   OP  POISONS  AND  POISONING   METHODS. 

In  Denver  we  have  established  a  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of 
poisons  and  poisoning  methods  for  predatory  animals  and  rodents 
and  the  preparation  of  poisons  for  such  purpose  on  a  large  scale. 
Predatory  animals  and  some  rodents  have  a  sensitive  taste  and  often 
if  thev  get  the  slightest  strange  flavor  on  their  tongues  when  they 
bite  the  bait,  they  will  drop  it. 

Two  experts  are  working  in  the  laboratory  and  will  extend  their 
experiments  in  the  field  on  a  large  scale. 

Not  only  must  the  poisons  and  baits  be  right  but  the  proper  tech- 
nique is  necessary  in  placing  them;  in  other  words,  studying  the 
psychology  of  the  animal  and  learning  how  to  make  up  and  place  the 
Dait  in  such  way  that  the  animal  will  not  be  suspicious.  A  greAt 
many  men  try  to  poison  them  and  fail  at  it  simply  because  they  fail 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  experienced  animals  have  considerable 
reasoning  powers,  and  unless  a  thing  appears  perfectly  natural  they 
will  go  around  it  and  avoid  it. 

STATEMENT  OP  LOSSES  INFLICTED   BY  INDIVIDUAL  PREDATORY  ANIMALS. 

I  have  here  a  few  items  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  about  certain 
predatory  animals  our  men  have  killed  and  the  losses  from  such 
animals.  At  Custer,  S.  Dak.,  after  a  six  months*  campaign,  one  of 
the  hunters  killed  a  notorious  stock-killing  wolf  which  had  been 
running  there  about  12  years.  He  made  a  standing  bounty  on  him 
of  $500  that  no  one  had  been  able  to  collect.  The  cattlemen  reported 
•that  this  wolf  had  destroyed  about  $25,000  worth  of  live  stock. 
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At  Split  Rock,  Wyo.,  a  pack  of  wolves  which  the  hunters  cleaned 
up  had  made  a  record  of  about  $20,000  worth  of  stock  killed. 

At  Pryor  Creek,  Mont.,  a  wolf  killed  in  September  had  killed  150 
head  of  horses,  colts,  and  cows  in  the  last  six  years. 

Another  wolf,  killed  near  Pueblo,  Col.,  was  reported  to  have  killed 
$6,000  worth  of  cattle  on  one  ranch  and  was  estimated  to  have  killed 
$25,000  worth  in  all.  He  was  the  last  of  a  pack  of  five  wolves  that 
were  exterminated. 

At  Kingman,  Ariz.,  a  wolf  was  killed  that  had  a  record  of  60  pure- 
bred cattle  during  the  previous  year. 

In  southern  New  Mexico  a  wolf  was  killed  that  in  10  months  had  a 
record  of  125  cattle. 

Whenever  we  hear  of  wolves  of  that  kind  we  put  expert  wolf 
hunters  on  their  trail  and  tell  them  to  get  that  wolf.  The  hunter 
stays  with  that  wolf,  studies  his  habits,  and  eventually  gets  him,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  wolf  in  South  Dakota  that  had  been  running  for 
12  years  and  had  killed  $25,000  worth  of  stock,  and  which  the  local 
hunters  had  practically  given  up.  A  number  of  our  hunters  do 
extraordinary  things.  One  hunter  in  southeastern  Idaho  was  told 
that  the  report  was  out  that  a  pack  of  eight  wolves  had  come  in  from 
Wyoming  and  was  told  to  go  out  and  see  what  he  could  do.  Taking 
his  snowshoes,  pack,  and  gun  he  went  after  them.  He  found  the 
trail  of  the  wolves  through  the  woods  and  followed  it  on  snowshoes 
until  he  had  shot  and  killed  seven,  one  after  the  other,  and  wounded 
the  eighth.  That  one,  trying  to  escape,  ran  near  another  hunter 
who  blled  him.  That  hunter  simply  walked  down  and  killed  those 
wolves.  He  camped  wherv^.ver  nignt  overtook  him  and  at  daybreak 
took  up  the  trail  again,  never  stopping^  until  he  cleaned  up  the  pack. 
That  was  done  in  winter  with  heavy  snow  on  the  ground  and  severe 
temperatures. 

Mountain  lions  are  also  exceedingly  destructive.  One  ranchman  in 
central  Arizona  reported  that  he  had  found  50  calves  and  three  colts 
Idlled  on  his  range  by  mountain  lions  in  one  year.  We  have  great 
numbers  of  similar  records.  Our  plan  is  to  specialize  on  these  most 
destructive  animals  and  the  method  has  been  so  effective  that  western 
States  have  nearly  all  abolished  their  bounty  laws  and  are  adopting 
this  svst^m. 

m 

EXTRACTS   FROM   LETTERS  OP  PERSONS   BENEFITED  BY  THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  PRED- 
ATORY ANIMALS. 

One  man  writing  from  Oklahoma  says:  ^^I  am  writing  you  in 
regard  to  how  much  good  has  been  done  in  our  vicinitv  by  tfie  wolf 
•  trappers.  Before  they  came  here  and  trapped  the  wolves  we  could 
not  raise  one-tenth  oi  our  pigs  for  the  wolves  and  bobcats,  and  the 
wolves  got  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  young  calves.  Goats  and  sheep 
were  impossible.'^ 

An  Arkansas  man  writes:  **  Wolves  and  other  predatory  animals 
have  caused  great  economic  losses  from  their  depredations  upon 
sheep,  cattle,  poultry,  killing,  in  some  instances,  many  animals  in 
one  night.  The  people  there  have  tried  in  every  possible  way  they 
could  think  of  themselves  to  eradicate  these  animals,  without  calling 
on  the  department,  but  without  success." 
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Another  man  writes  from  Bluff  ton,  Ark.,  and  savs:  '*I  desire  to  say 
that  in  my  neighborhood  in  Yell  County,  during  the  last  year  wolves 
have  destrojred  about  500  pigs,  over  200  sheep  atid  some  300  goats, 
and  in  addition  to  this  about  200  yearling  calves.''  He  says  that  he 
understands  loss  was  also  sustained  in  Perry  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  cases  where  your  men  have  gone  out? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes.  We  have  gotten  many  grateful  letters  from 
these  people  for  what  we  have  done. 

The  ordinary  person  is  curiously  helpless,  in  dealing  with  these 
animals  because  he  does  not  know  their  nabits.  The  secret  of  being 
successful  is  knowing  the  habits  and  being  able  to  outwit  them. 

The  people  of  Missouri  also  tell  us  of  great  losses. 

A  Louisiana  man  writes  that  several  thousand  head  of  sheep  and 
lambs  and  also  young  calves  have  been  destroyed  by  these  animals 
(wolves)  in  the  last  lew  months,  and  that  it  has  happened  yearly 
since  he  came  to  this  section.  He  says  there  have  been  large  numbers 
who  haye  approached  him  on  this  subject,  and  that  he  is  writing  in 
order  to  give  all  the  information  he  can  so  that  we  can  aid  in  securing 
the  necessary  funds  to  stamp  out  these  animals. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  they  have  wolves  in  Louisiana  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

In  northern  Michigan,  the  manager  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Develop- 
ment Bureau,  in  Saginaw,  writes  that  they  have  for  vears  carried  on  a 
campaign  to  get  western  sheepmen  into  the  Upper  reninsula  to  take 
advantage  of  the  excellent  pasture  they  have  on  their  cut-over  land. 
He  says  that  they  suceeded  in  locating  auite  a  number  of  western 
sheepmen  with  them  and  the  first  year  they  had  no  complaints  of 
loss  of  lambs  or  sheep.  During  the  spring  of  1920,  however,  numeroiB 
complaints  came  in  from  all  sections  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

J.  W.  Carley,  at  Limestone,  lost  75  out  of  400  sheep. 

Barber  &  Casabonne  lost  from  two  herds  at  Benton  and  Sidnaw, 
Houghton  County,  450  sheep  and  900  lambs  in  1920,  out  of  5,000  sheep. 

In  Michigan  they  have  repealed  their  bounty  laws  and  they  are 
spendng  about  $30,000  on  tnis  predatory  animal  work.  We  have 
one  of  out  best  experts  in  there.     He  has  alreadjr  trained  23  deputy 

?:ame  wardens  in  the  ,work.     They  are  beginning  to  get  results, 
f  we  had  enough  money  we  would  undoubtedly  do  something  in  the 
other  States. 

The  State  game  warden  of  Minnesota  has  just  written  in  asking  ii 
we  can  not  help  to  do  something  to  reduce  losses  from  wolves  in 
northern  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  approximately 
$37,000? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  that  sum  is  desired  to  use  wholly  in  increasing 
our  work  in  the  control  of  predatory  animals  and  rodents.  We  are 
getting  constant  and  insistent  requests  for  help  and  have  constantlr 
to  write  that  we  can  not  do  anything;  that  we  have  no  money.  With 
this  increase  of  $37,740  we  shall  be  able  to  allot  it  so  to  nil  up  the 
gaps  in  our  predatory  and  rodent  work  and  help  meet  the  most 
urgent  demands  whicn  are  becoming  exceedingly  embarrassing.  It  ^ 
difficult  to  make  people  understand  why,  if  we  have  men  in  one 
section,  we  can  not  supply  them  elswhere.     The  situation  is  espe- 
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ciaUy  difficult  if  the  people  ask  merely  for  someone  to  show  them  how 
to  do  the  work  themselves.  This  increase  is  to  enable  us  to  properly 
handle  the  regular  work. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN   ECONOMIC  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Under  this  appropriation  we  are  carrying  on  two  other  activities, 
one  to  assist  the  fur-farming  industry  and  the  other  investigations 
and  experiments  in  economic  orintholoejr.  This  includes  studies  of 
the  food  habits  of  useful  insect-eating  l)irds  and  of  the  habits  and 
methods  of  control  for  injurious  birds  doing  damage  to  crops  and 
fruits.  Some  birds  existing  in  large  numbers  are  exceedingly  de- 
structive. We  are  working  to  develop  methods  to  stop  their  de- 
structive work.  An  extremely  difficult  problem  now  in  hand  is  to 
control  the  ravages  of  enormous  flocks  of  blackbirds  in  the  Imperiid 
Valley  in  southern  California.  They  go  into  the  fields  of  ^ain  and 
clean  them  out.  In  the  fall  I  saw  a  field  of  160  acres  of  milo  maize 
that  had  not  been  cut  as  the  blackbirds  had  gathered  the  grain  in  the 
entire  field. 

One  of  our  best  experts  is  trying  to  work  out  a  method  to  handle 
that  problem,  so  far  without  success.  There  is  a  possibility  that  we 
may  oe  able  to  use  poison  ^s  to  get  them  in  their  resting  places. 
We  are  working  in  cooperation  witn  the  Chemical  Warfare  service 
and  may  possibly  develop  the  use  of  some  gas  in  rodent  and  injurious- 
bird  control. 

In  Oklahoma  thousands  of  crows  have  become  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive. 

In  Colorado  the  pinyon  jav  gathers  in  great  flocks  containing  from 
hundreds  to  thousanas  oi  birds  after  tne  breeding  season.  They 
swoop  down  on  a  com  or  grain  field  and  in  a  short  time  cause  very 
severe  losses.  We  had  many  complaints  and  their  control  appeared 
very  diflBcult,  but  our  representative  foimd  it  was  feasible  to  poison 
them  on  a  ^eat  scale.  We  are  investigating  also  the  food  nabits 
and  the  distribution  of  food  plants  of  wildfowl  in  coimection  with  the 
stocking  and  betterment  of  water  areas  where  wild  fowl  live,  so  that 
the  game  supply  can  be  maintained. 

Certain  other  birds  are  destroying  fish  on  a  large  scale,  particularly 
in  the  trout  streams  and  in  the  salmon  waters  of  the  North. 

The  robin,  which  is  now  absolutely  protected  imder  the  migratory 
bird  treaty  act,  has  become  so  numerous  that  in  some  places  it  is 
becoming  a  pest,  especially  to  the  growers  of  small  fruit.  Formerly 
the  robin  in  some  sections  was  killed  as  game,  but,  this  being  ended. 
it  has  increased  greatly  in  number.  The  result  is  that  the  natural 
food  supply  is  becoming  linuted  and  the  bird  turns  to  cultivated 
crops. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  robin  is  a  songbird  in  the  North,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  he  is  one  of  the  favored  songsters. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  never  heard  one  singing  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Nelson.  He  is  a  beautiful  singer  and  many  people  are  very 
fond  of  him. 

Mr.  LfiE.  He  probably  hears  the  mocking  bird  down  in  the  South 
and  is  asham^. 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  may  be. 
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FUR-FARMING  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  doing  with  respect  to  the  fur- 
bearing  item? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  have  an  experimental  fm*  farm  up  in  northern 
New  York,  in  the  edge  of  the  Adirondacks,  where  trained  men  are 
investigating  the  parasites,  and  diseases,  of  fur-bearing  animals; 
also  methods  of  feeding  and  of  managing  the  anhnals  in  confinement. 
Much  valuable  information  useful  to  the  industry  has  been  secured. 
Although  new,  this  industry  is  rapidly  developing  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  new  mdustry,  there  is  a  lack  oi  information  available 
to  the  general  public. 

In  the  sprine  of  1921  there  were  340  black-fox  farms  in  the  United 
States  on  which  were  4,350  black  foxes.  That  represented  an  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $4,280,000. 

The  numoer  of  foxes  has  naturally  increased,  and  a  large  number 
of  new  foxes  have  been  brought  in  from  Canada.  There  are  now 
unquestionably  well  over  $5,000,000  invested  in  this  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  general  fur  business  is  more  extensive  probably 
than  people  generally  appreciate.  In  1920  the  imports  of  undressed 
furs  in  tne  United  States  were  over  $84,000,000.  Dressed  fur  gar- 
ments imported  amounted  to  over  $9,000,000.  The  dyers  and  dress- 
ers of  furs  in  the  United  States  handled  $52,000,000  of  furs,  and  the 
Government  received  in  revenue  from  furs  more  than  $15,000,000. 
The  export  of  furs  and  fur  manufactures  amounted  to  more  than 
$32,000,000,  and  the  turnover  in  the  fur  business  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1920  was  over  $352,000,000. 

The  fur-bearing  animals,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  world,  naturally  are  decreasing  m  number,  and  the 
demand,  with  the  increase  of  population,  is  increasing,  so  that  there 
is  an  obvious  opening  for  successful  fm*  farming  to  supply  this  de- 
mand. It  is  an  attractive  business  and  one  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  people  are  becoming  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  getting  hold  of  the  diseases  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Our  men  are  making  distinct  progress  in  that  and 
in  control  of  the  parasites.  Such  work  is  difficult  and  has  taken  quite 
a  lot  of  experimenting. 

One  interesting  development  is -that  although  the  fox  and  the  dog 
are  related  animals,  certain  medicines  have  diJFerent  effects  on  them. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  same  treatment  can  not  be  safely 
used  on  the  two  animals  until  carefully  tested.  What  may  be  used 
with  success  on  a  dog  may  prove  fatal  to  a  fox.  There  is  a  need  for 
bacteriological  and  microscopic  work  and  detailed  study,  all  of  which 
will  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  people  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  these  fur  farms  raise  anything  except  foxes? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Black  and  silver  foxes  are  the  main  things,  but  they 
are  raising  some  skunks,  raccoons,  and  a  few  others,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  I  do  not  know  of  anything  but  foxes  that  has  been 
demonstrated  as  commercially  a  success.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
any  fur-bearing  animals  is  considerable  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
cost  of  rearing  Tow-priced  skins  would  be  too  great. 

The  average  black  foxes  during  the  year  1921  brought  at  auction 
about  $150  eachr  while  silver  foxes  averaged  about  $175  each.  Extra 
quality  animals  sold  at  private  sale  ran  much  higher,  up  to  $1,200  or 
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more  it  is  claimed.  The  quality  varies,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  get  the  people  to  take  into  consideration.  We  are 
trying  to  educate  the  fox  farmers  so  they  will  pay  more  attention 
than  they  have  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  animals.  To  the  ordinary 
fanner  when  he  first  goes  into  the  business  a  black  fox  is  just  a  blacK 
fox.  In  other  words,  he  may  not  know  a  scrub  from  a  good  animal 
as  his  education  has  not  reached  that  point.  There  are  many  scrub 
foxes  on  fox  farms  in  the  country.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a 
general  appreciation  of  that  fact  and  thus  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  breeding  stock.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
better-informed  farmers  are  aware  of  that  fact  and  are  working  to 
that  end,  but  many  have  gone  into  the  business  because  they  have 
heard  about  big  profits  and  have  yet  to  learn  such  details. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  tney  raise  them  in  artificial  caves  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  in  wire  pens  within  which  are  artificial  dens  for 
them  to  go  into. 

Is  there  anything  more  about  the  fox  business  that  you  care  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  1  think  not. 

These  photographs  show  two  types  of  foxes.  This  is  what  is  termed 
a  silver  fox,  of  the  type  that  might  bring  anywhere  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500.  This  other  one  is  the  black  fox.  These  last  have  become 
cheaper  within  a  few  years,  because  they  can  be  imitated  so  easily 
by  dyeing  red  foxes  black.  They  will  only  bring  a  fraction  of  what  a 
8Kin  like  the  fine  silver  gray  animal  will  bring. 

Mr.  Lee.  At  what  age  do  they  sell  these,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  young  bom  in  spring  are  grown,  and  the  skin 
becomes  ready  to  market  early  the  loUowing  winter.  I  have  here 
some  skins  of  notorious  wolves.  This  is  what  they  called  '^Old 
Cushion  Foot.'*  That  fellow  was  accoimtable  for  killing  about 
$10,000  worth  of  live  stock.  This  other  one  is  the  skin  of  probably 
the  most  notorious  wolf  that  has  been  in  the  West  for  years.  It  is 
from  Custer,  S.  Dak.  The  cattlemen  where  it  lived  estimated  that 
in  12  years  it  killed  about  $25,000  worth  of  live  stock.  They  had  a 
bounty  on  him  of  $500  for  years,  and  the  hunters  of  that  whole  region 
tried  but  failed  to  get  him  until-  our  man  was  put  on  his  trail. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  that  a  timber  wolf? 

Dr.  Nelson.  He  is  both  a  timber  and  a  plains  wolf  in  the  middle 
and  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  thought  they  were  darker  in  color. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Not  the  plains  wolf  [indicating].  The  wolves  in 
Louisiana  and  the  forest  country  of  Michigan  and  eastern  Canada  are 
darker,  but  the  Rocky  Mountain  animals  are  paler.  These  big  wolves 
when  alone  at  times  will  wear  out  a  steer,  throw  him,  make  a  meal 
from  between  the  hind  legs  or  elsewhere,  and  then  go  away  leaving 
the  victim  alive,  sometimes  to  survive  and  sometimes  to  die  a  lingering 
death. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  on  that  item,  Dr.  Nelson  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  think  I  have  gone  into  it  pretty  thoroughly,  but  I 
might  refer  to  a  letter  which  just  came  in  from  the  director  of  public 
health  in  Washington  in  regard  to  an  outbreak  of  rabies  which  oegan 
a  few  months  ago  in  eastern  Washington  and  seems  to  be  gathering 
strength.  He  says  that  the  State  has  no  funds  available  for  the  work, 
and  he  is  asking  us  to  help.  We  are  in  tliis  same  situation,  being 
without  funds  unless  we  take  it  away  from  some  one  else.     That  is  the 
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kind  of  thing  we  hope  to  be  able  to  remedy  with  the  increase,  as  it 
will  help  us  meet  such  demands. 

Mr.  MAGEEf  Are  some  of  these  wolves  so  prominent  individually 
that  they  give  them  particular  names  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  suppose  our  men  have  killed  more  than  20  wolves 
that  have  local  names,  one  of  them  was  **01d  Two  Toes.'*  He  had 
been  in  a  trap  and  had  only  two  toes  left  on  one  foot,  so  his  presence 
in  a  district  could  be  made  certain.  Whenever  a  dead  animal  was 
found  they  would  look  for  the  tracks,  and  if  they  f oimd  that  particular 
track  it  would  indicate  the  animal  that  killed  it.  This  skin  is  of  **  Old 
Cushion  Foot,*'  as  he  was  called.  He  had  lost  all  his  claws  on  one 
foot  so  it  looks  like  a  pad  and  made  a  track  like  a  small  cushion. 
That  particular  track  gave  him  away  by  every  animal  he  killed.  It 
is  by  such  distinctive  tracks  that  the  guilt  has  been  fixed  on  many  of 
the  worst  stock  killers. 

BIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  next  item  is  that  of  biological  investigations.  This  covers  the 
technical  and  scientific  section  of  our  work  which  is  essential  to  the 
pr^ress  of  the  practical  activities. 

Tliere  are  about  1,200  kinds  of  birds  in  the  United  States,  and 
approximately  2,000  different  kinds  of  mammals.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  an  accurate  acientific  knowledge  of  the  diflFerent  species  and 
their  habits  and  distributions,  in  order  that  we  can  work  out  and 
determine  the  useful  kinds  from  the  harmful.  The  results  of  these 
scientific  investigations  are  of  the  utmost  value  not  only  to  the 
Biological  Survey  but  are  being  drawn  upon  constantly  oj  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  by  State  and  other  officials,  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  conducting  a  biologic^  survey  of  the  various  States,  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  tne  bird  and  mammal  life,  according  to 
the  climatic  zones.  All  know  that  certain  kinds  of  trees  grow  imder 
certain  climatic  conditions,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  same  is  true 
of  certain  kinds  of  mammals  and  birds.  The  mapping  of  these 
climatic  zones  is  proving  of  extreme  value  and  interest,  fii  addition 
we  are  mapping  the  distribution  of  the  species  and  are  building  in- 
formation files  on  our  wild  life  not  eaualed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  unaer  this  item. 

enforcement  of  migratory-bird  treaty  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  next  item,  on  page  162. 

Dr.  Nelson.  This  is  for  the  enforcement  of  the  migratory-bird 
treaty  act,  which  protects  birds  migrating  between  the  United 
Stat^  and  Canada,  and  also  the  Lacey  Act,  which  is  to  prevent 
Ulegal  interstate  traffic  in  game  and  wild  animals,  the  inspection  of 
biras  and  wild  animals  imported. 

Under  the  present  appropriation  we  have  only  28  wardens  in  the 
entire  United  States.  In  23  States  we  have  no  warden  service  at  all 
to  enforce  this  act.  The  appropriation  is  inadequate  to  properly 
enforce  the  law,  and  we  are  embarrassed  very  much.  The  violations 
of  the  law  are  increasing.  Many  people  who  are  willing  to  violate  the 
law  have  learned  the  fact  that  we  lack  wardens  in  many  of  the  States, 
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and  even  in  States  where  we  have  one  warden  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  get  aroimd  enough  to  adeauatehr  enforce  the  law.  The  outcome  is 
that  illegal  killing  and  illegal  traffic  in  migratory  birds  is  increasing. 
We  trust  that  there  may  be  some  reUef  in  the  not  distant  future,  in 
order  that  we  can  handle  this  law  to  better  advantage.  We  are  doing 
the  best  we  can,  and  have  received  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
States,  which  are  doing  much  in  cooperation. 

With  our  28  full-paid  wardens  we  nave  about  400  deputy  wardens, 
who  are  nearly  all  deputy  State  game  wardens,  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  game  warden.     Naturally  they  can  not 

fet  out  and  do  very  much,  but  do  supplv  much  useful  information, 
'emporarily  for  special  cases  some  of  these  men  are  employed  at 
$3.50  a  day  and  expenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  do  any  research  work  under  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  a  Umited  amount  of  it.  Bird  banding  is 
one  line  of  research.  We  put  numbered  aluminum  bands  on  the  legs 
of  birds,  bearing  the  address  of  the  Biological  Survey.  The  number  of 
the  band,  kind  of  bird,  locality,  and  date  are  registered  in  each  case 
and  when  the  bird  is  killed  or  captured  at  a  la^r  date  the  band  is 
sent  in  to  us  by  mail. 

We  have  one  man  devoting  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  conducting 
that  investigation,  but  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  being  done  by 
vol-unteers. 

Bird  banding  is  done  to  gather  definite  information  as  to  the 
directions  the  birds  travel  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
rate  of  travel,  and  other  facts.  We  are  obtaining  some  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information,  and  hope  to  be  able  later  to  send  men 
np  into  the  wild-fowl  breeding  ground  in  northern  Canada  and  Alaska 
to  band  birds  there  so  as  to  learn  where  birds  bred  there  pass  their 
winters. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  they  catch  them  to  band  them  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Up  in  the  breeding  groimds  they  get  the  young 
birds  before  they  have  their  flight  feathers.  The  old  geese  moult 
their  wing  feathers  and  are  unable  to  fly  for  a  period  after  the  young 
are  pretty  well  grown.  They  gather  on  ponds,  and  we  expect  to  catch  . 
them  at  that  time.  Large  numbers  of  ducks  and  of  smaller  birds  are 
caught  in  nets  and  traps. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  they  catch  them  again  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  migratory  wild  fowl  are  usually  shot,  but  small 
birds  are  baited  and  caught  in  traps. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Nets  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  For  wild  fowl  they  have  traps  with  a  net 
set  with  a  spring  released  by  a  string  which  is  pulled  when  the  birds 
go  in  to  feed  and  the  net  is  thrown  over  them.  Sometimes  they 
get  30  or  40  ducks  at  a  time  in  that  way. 

When  these  bands  are  foimd,  the  finder  mails  them  in  to  us.  We 
have  them  coming  in  from  various  places.  One  band  came  in  from 
the  mouth  of  a  river  in  West  Africa.  It  was  put  on  in  New  England. 
The  bird  was  found  floating  dead  in  the  naouth  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  do  you  suppose  the  bird  got  over  there  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  was  a  sea  swallow,  a  bird  similar  to  a  small  gull, 
and  must  have  flown.  The  Negro  who  picked  it  up  took  it  to  a 
trader  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  he  sent  it  back. 
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Another  band  was  found  down  at  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies. 
We  got  some  extraordinary  results  from  ducks  banded  on  the  Bear 
River  marshes  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.     One  was  taken  in  California. 

It  must  have  flown  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Another 
was  taken  in  Kansas,  another  in  Arizona,  and  another  in  Alberta. 
They  flew  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass  from  that  center.  One 
went  east  over  the  RocTdes,  one  went  west  across  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Heretofore  we  always  supposed  these  birds  were  flying  north  and 
south.  That  opened  up  quite  a  new  idea  about  the  movement  of 
wild  fowl. 

It  indicates  the  invaluable  fact  that  whatever  you  do  to  increase 
wild  fowl  in  one  section  of  the  country  is  likely  to  help  the  supply  in 
other  sections,  whether  East,  West,  North,  or  South.  Unexpected 
practical  results  are  a  common  outcome  of  scientific  investigations. 
The  Biological  Survey  itself  offers  a  good  example.  It  began  purely 
scientific  research  into  the  birds  and  mammals  of  the  United  States 
and  has  developed  from  this  work  a  practical  aspect  of  enormous 
value  to  the  farmers  and  stock  growers  of  the  country;  yet  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  in  view  when  the  work  was  initiated. 

The  administration  of  the  migratory  bird  treaty  act,  while  restricted 
owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  has  been  effective  enough  through  the 
stopping  of  spring  shooting  and  of  the  marketing  of  oirds  that  year 
after  year  we  receive  reports  of  constantly  increasing  numbers  of 
wild  fowl.  It  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  migratory  bird  treaty 
act  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  conservation  measures  that 
was  ever  passed  by  Congress,  as  its  results  are  obvious. 

Furthermore,  wild  fowl  are  breeding  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  which  they  could  not  breed  before  because  of  the  spring 
shooting.  Birds  could  not  stop  on  ponds  to  breed,  for  they  were 
certain  to  be  killed.  The  result  was  that  we  had  eliminated  wild- 
fowl breeding  over  much  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  stopping 
of  spring  shooting  we  receive  letters  from  all  over  the  country  saying 
that  birds  are  coming  back  and  are  breeding  again  in  considerable 
numbers  in  many  of  the  States,  even  as  far  soutn  as  Missouri.  This 
is  proof  enough  that  the  law  has  been  very  successful  and  obviously 
effective  in  the  conservation  of  our  formerly  rapidly  decreasing  wild 
fowl. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  wardens  do  you  think  you  ought  to 
have? 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  ought  to  have  at  least  one  in  every  State  and  from 
two  to  five  wardens  in  the  big  States.  In  a  State  with  such  a  great 
territory  as  Texas  we  might  need  eight  men,  as  vast  numbers  of  wild 
fowl  winter  there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  sav  Texas  hasn't  a  good  game  law? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  merely  that  it  has  not  provided  for  the  thorough 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  such  a  large  State. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  the  administration  of  it? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  mean  the  lack  of  enough  paid  wardens  to  cover  the 
State  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Not  enough  employees  to  enforce  it  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  criticizing  Texas,  but  that  is  a 
fact. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  thought  she  had  a  very  good  game  law.  I  did 
not  mean  the  enforcement  feature. 
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Dr.  Nelson.  The  game  law  itself  is  all  right.  It  has  been  made 
to  agree  with  the  Federal  migratoiy  bird  treaty  act,  and  is  otherwise 
up  to  date.  Furthermore,  the  game  officip.ls  have  given  us  the  most 
friendly  cooperation  so  far  as  their  numbers  would  permit. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  it  your  idea  that  in  each  of  these  cases  where  a 
law  is  enacted  that  places  upon  your  department  the  administration 
of  that  law,  and  that  your  ciepartment  snould  have  a  complete  force 
to  enforce  that  particular  statute,  when  we  have  a  Department  of 
Justice  with  a  complete  personnel  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  Department  of  Justice  could  not  very  well  enforce 
this  law,  because  it  requires  men  of  special  training  under  constant 
expert  supervision.  Furthermore,  we  are  securing  more  observance 
of  the  law  through  educational  methods  than  we  do  bv  police  work. 
A  large  part  of  tne  enforcement  of  the  migratory  bird  treaty  act  is 
done  m  that  way. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  you  are  depending  upon  education  to  enforce 
it,  I  fear  you  are  dependmg  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Dr.  Nelson.  We  have  found  a  large  number  of  people  who  were 
violently  opposed  to  this  law  in  the  beginning  who  have  become  very 
strong  for  it  since.  We  have  letters  from  a  great  many  to  the  effecJb 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  it  at  first,  but  have  since  learned  that  is 
is  a  beneficial  law  and  now  approve  of  it. 

Almost  all  the  game  officials  of  the  States  are  working  in  harmony 
with  us  in  this  administration,  but  they  have  their  own  work  to  attend 
to,  and  in  some  of  the  States  the  warden  service  is  limited,  so  that  it 
is  essential  that  we  have  more  men  to  work  with  the  State  officials. 
A  strong  desire  for  more  Federal  wardens  has  been  expressed  by  many 
Stat^  officials. 

We  have  no  desire  to  have  a  largv^  numbt^r  of  men  in  any  State, 
but  merely  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  or  so,  to  be  able  to  reasonably 
cover  the  territory  each  season.  The  State  warden  service  in  some 
cases  includes  more  than  100  men. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  suppose,  in  the  main,  birds  fly  north  and  south? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Magee.  Mr.  Wason  wants  to  know  the  average  pay  of  a  warden. 

Dr.  Nelson.  They  get  from  Sl,500  to  $2,100.  The  average  is 
$1,800. 

FOR    INVESTIGATIONS,    ETC.,    REINDEER    INDUSTRY    IN    ALASKA. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  nothing  more  on  this  item;  we  will  take 
up  the  next  item,  on  page  164,  ^'For  investigations,  experiments,  and 
demonstrations  for  tne  welfare,  improvement,  and  increase  of  the 
reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,'^  etc.  That  is  an  item  we  have  had 
for  a  couple  of  years,  I  think. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes.  The  Bureau  of  Education  in  1892,  and  from 
then  on  to  1902,  imported  into  Alaska  a  total  of  1.280  reindeer, 
which  have  increased  to  somewhere  from  130,000  to  150,000  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  more  than  tliat, 
but  the  estimates  were  vague  and  probably  too  large. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  thought  you  had  some  figures  last  year  that 
there  were  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  400,000? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  think  I  placed  the  number  around  200,000.  That 
was  the  statement  that  had  been  made  to  us,  and  it  was  accepted. 
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Our  men  who  have  been  investigating  the  reindeer  herds  for  more 
than  a  year  report  that  the  number  is  not  as  great  as  has  been  pre- 
viously estimated.  Their^  opinion  is  based  on  actual  counts  of  some 
herds  and  the  statements  oi  individual  owners. 

This  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  in- 
vestigations of  the  diseases  and  parasites  of  Alaska  reindeer  and  of 
the  grazing  conditions  and  herd  management.  The  reindeer  industry 
in  Alaska  has  been  growing  rapidly  for  some  years,  but  no  information 
was  available  for  the  control  of  diseases  ana  parasites  and  the  herds 
were  showing  the  need  of  attention  on  this  account.  In  addition, 
difficulties  were  developing  in  relation  to  grazing  and  in  some  sec- 
tions the  herds  were  beginning  to  interfere.  Most  of  the  reindeer 
belong  to  the  Eskimo  and  the  bureau  of  Education,  but  white  men 
are  entering  the  business,  and  from  35,000  to  50,000  now  belong  to 
them.  It  became  obvious  that  something  should  be  done  to  help 
build  up  the  industry  by  giving  it  the  benefit  of  modem  scientific 
knowledge  such  as  is  available  to  the  ordinary  live-stock  industry. 

I  accompanied  our  experts  to  Alaska  a  year  ago  last  July  and 
located  an  experimental  station  on  the  coast,  in  a  reindeer  center. 
The  first  year  they  traveled  on  foot  and  by  dog  sled  over  great  dis- 
tances, studying  the  herds,  and  last  spring  a  small  power  schooner 
was  purchased  with  which  they  have  visited  the  coast  north  to  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle.  They  have  accomplished  an  extraordinarily  fine 
piece  of  work,  the  resulte  of  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
mdustry.  They  have  been  in  Washington  several  months  preparing 
a  preliminary  report  which  has  recently  been  completed,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  published  in  the  near  future.  Work  of  this  character 
usually  requires  considerable  time  to  get  results  for  practical  appU- 
cation,  but  in  this  the  findings  on  the  groimd  were  so  evident  that  the 
herd  owners  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  began  to  change  their 
methods  in  several  respects  and  the  beneficial  results  are  already 
becoming  apparent. 

Our  men  have  learned  much  about  reindeer  parasites  and  method 
of  treating  and  preventing  them,  about  methods  of  handling  the 
reindeer  herds,  and  about  the  grazing  situation.  Herteofore  there 
has  been  considerable  unnecessary  loss  of  reindeer  through  careless 
and  rough  handling.  It  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  allot 
definite  grazing  areas  to  different  herds,  in  order  to  prevent  a  chaotic 
situation  arising  that  will  be  detrimental  to  all  concerned.  At  the 
present  time  in  some  districts  the  herds  are  interfering.  Much  care 
must  be  exercised  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  native  herd  owners. 
Under  present  conditions  there  is  much  loss,  especially  from  small 
herds,  tnrough  straying.  I  saw  one  herd  of  500  steers  that  had  been 
driven  several  himdred  miles  across  country  to  St.  Michael  on  the 
coast.  That  herd  of  steers  had  accumulated  quite  a  crop  of  calves 
on  the  way. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  not  that  business  all  belong  to  private 
owners? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  nearly  all,  but  that  includes  the  Eskimo  owners 
who  have  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  reindeer.  The  white  men 
own  only  one-fourth,  or  at  most  one-third,  of  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  they  tame  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  They  are  nearly  as  tame  as  sheep,  and  sheep  dogs 
are  used  in  handling  the  herds.    Two  men  and  a  couple  of  dogs  can 
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han^Ue  a  small  herd  of  500  animals  but  in  large  herds  containing 
several  thousand  the  requirements  are  for  about  one  man  and  a  dog 
for  every  600  animals. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  all  of  Alaska  suitable  for  reindeer. 

Dr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  About  what  proportion  is  suitable  for  reindeer? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Approximately  one-fourth,  possibly  one-third,  of 
the  total  area.  The  clearest  idea  can  be  haa  from  this  map.  The 
blue  and  red  areas  are  the  reindeer  country.  The  blue  is  occupied 
now,  and  the  red  is  unoccupied. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  have  about  half  as  manv  there  as  can  be 
there  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Nelson.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  is  room  in  Alaska  for  some- 
where between  three  and  four  million  reindeer.  Estimates  have 
been  made  that  there  was  room  for  from  ten  to  twelve  million,  but 
that  is  impossible.  Such  an  estimate  must  have  been  made  without 
any  careful  study  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  may  find  that  Alaska  is  useful  for  something 
besides  minerals. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  great 
future  for  the  reindeer  business  in  Alaska.  The  available  forage  is 
there  to  maintain  more  than  3,000,000  animals,  and  they  breed  very 
rapidly.  At  an  age  of  2  years  the  does  commonly  have  young.  The 
annual  increase  runs  from  25  to  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  have  just  one  calf,  like  cattle? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  they  rarely  have  two.  A  small  amount  of 
reindeer  meat  is  being  shipped  to  Seattle  and  sold  in  various  parts 
o{  the  country  each  year.  Inside  of  20  years  Alaska  should  be  ex- 
porting reindeer  meat  on  the  scale  that  will  net  a  greater  return  than 
she  gets  from  her  gold  output. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  wonder  if  we  will  not  have  some  opposition  by 
some  cattlemen  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  doubt  it,  the  decrease  of  our  stock  ranges  and  the 
increased  demand  for  meat  from  a  growing  population  will  be  great 
enough  to  take  care  of  that. 

One  of  the  observations  of  our  expert  in  animal  parasites  showed 
the  practical  bearing  of  the  work.  Ho  found  a  hero  of  several  thou- 
sana  reindeer  which  had  nm  on  a  certain  range  for  10  years.  When 
they  killed  some  of  these  animals  for  meat  they  were  discovered  to 
be  neavily  infested  with  parasites  of  six  or  seven  different  kinds. 
Following  up  this  situation  he  learned  that  the  reindeer  had  been  held 
so  long  on  the  same  ground  that  it  had  become  thoroughly  con- 
taminated with  parasites  thus  constantly  reinfesting  the  animals. 

Later  a  herd  of  several  hundred  reindeer  were  oriven  in  from  a 
district  where  they  had  worked  freely  over  open  range  and  when 
killed  they  proved  to  be  practically  free  from  parasites. 

That  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  by  holding  animals 
closely  on  a  range  for  a  long  time  the  range  and  the  herd  would  become 
heavily*  infested  with  parasites,  while  giving  them  an  open  range  and 
changmg  them  from  one  area  to  another  at  intervals  will  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  prevent  infection. 

The  attention  of  the  reindeer  people  owning  the  infested  herd  was 
called  to  this  situation  and  they  saw  the  point  at  once,  although  they 
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never  had  appreciated  it  before,  and  began  to  rearrange  their  heid 
management  to  overcome  this  trouble. 

It  was  found  that  the  reindeer  were  being  handled  in  a  crude,  rough 
way  that  resulted  in  many  being  injured  or  killed.  The  practice  had 
been  to  rope  the  animals  to  earmark  them.  The  fawns  grow  horns 
8  to  12  incnes  long  the  first  season,  and  when  the  rope  is  thrown  on 
them  and  the  animal  tries  to  break  away  the  horn  may  be  pulled  out 
with  a  piece  of  the  skull,  thus  causing  its  death.  Such  accidents  are 
common. 

Through  rough  handling  the  animals'  legs  and  horns  were  often 
broken  and  they  were  otherwise  injured.  Using  this  method  some- 
times weeks  were  required  to  mark  a  herd.  Experiments  in  using  a 
corral  were  tried  by  tne  Lomen  Co.,  American  herd  owners.  Narrow 
runways,  chutes,  and  wing  gates  were  used  and  it  was  found  they 
could  handle  in  three  or  four  days  as  many  as  they  could  handle 
under  the  old  methods  in  that  number  of  weeks  and  without  the 
former  serious  loss. 

The  methods  of  castrating  were  equally  crude  and  resulted  in  crip- 
pling and  killing  many.  We  introduced  the  emasculator,  an  instru- 
ment for  doing  this  work,  and  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  note  the 
readiness  with  which  the  herd  owners  have  adopted  it.  Instead  of 
opposing  new  and  improved  methods  the  Eskimo  and  Lapps  have 
snown  great  readiness  in  their  adoption. 

This  IS  very  encouraging,  because  it  shows  it  is  not  going  to  be 
difficult  to  reform  their  methods  of  handling  the  reindeer  and  getting 
better  results. 

The  Lomen  Co.  has  put  in  four  small  refrigerating  plants  at  different 
points  on  the  coast,  to  which  they  drive  the  reindeer  to  be  slaughtered, 
the  carcasses  cooled  and  shipped  by  steamer  to  Seattle.  People  con- 
ceive Alaska  as  being  a  very  remote  and  difficult  country  to  live  in, 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  bad.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  reincieor  business  will  eventually  yield  Alaska  a  permanent 
income  which,  if  not  equal  to  the  fishery  output,  will  be  a  close  second. 
It  will  be  a  big,  permanent,  substantial  industry  for  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Jire  they  finding  a  market  for  their  output  without 
difficulty  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  sent  only  a  few  thousand  car- 
casses down,  but  they  last  wmter  were  gettmg  40  cents  a  pound 
wholesale  for  the  meat,  and  it  sold  at  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Such  high  prices  can  not  be  maintained,  but  it  is  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  meat  and  it  will  to  a  certain  extent  take  the  place  of  game.  It 
has  been  looked  on  as  game  and  sold  at  game-meat  prices.  The  aver- 
age carcass  of  an  Alaska  reindeer  weighs  about  150  pounds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dressed? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Dressed,  with  the  skin  on.  They  ship  them  with  the 
skins  on. 

Up  to  the  time  we  began  our  reindeer  work  the  herds  had  b6en 
handled  in  a  primitive  way  with  practically  no  expert  supervision. 
The  result  was  that  cripples  and  scrubs  are  bred  as  freely  as  the  best 
stock  which  unavoidably  caused  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
herd.  We  are  trying  to  teach  the  herd  owners  that  they  ought  to 
kill  the  scrub  females,  and  make  steer  of  the  scrub  males,  and  breed 
up  their  stock  for  size  and  quality.  The  wild  caribou  in  certain 
sections  of  Alasjca  weigh  dressed  between  250  and  400  pounds.     We 
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plan  to  capture  some  of  those  and  put  with  a  chosen  reindeer  herd 
and  beffin  an  experiment  in  breeding  up  that  will,  I  believC;  result 
in  nearly  or  quite  doubling  the  dressed  weight  of  the  reindeer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  any  of  those  caribou  been  brought  down  yet  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No,  sir.     We  have  had  a  man  studying  the  canbou 

for  the  last  year  and  he  is  still  at  work     We  have  located  caribou 

. 

areas  where  they  can  be  caught.  We  hope  to  begin  this  experiment 
on  a  moderate  scale  the  coming  fiscal  year  provided  our  appropria- 
tion for  this  work  is  continued. 

Young  .caribou  tame  very  quickly  and  become  quickly  attached 
to  man.  Last  year  a  man  near  Fairbanks  caught  a  young  caribou 
\%^hich  after  a  few  days  followed  him  aroimd  like  a  dog.  I  have  other 
information  indicating  that  caribou  will  not  be  difficult  to  utilize  in 
the  manner  planned.  The  Lomen  Co.  herd  on  Nunivak  Island  will 
be  a  good  one  for  such  an  experiment  in  breeding  up.  We  are  lIso 
trjnng  to  have  the  herd  owners  kill  off  the  surplus  bulls  They  now 
have  naif  bulls  and  half  cows  especially  in  the  Eskimo  herds.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.,  only  one  bull  to  every  20  or  25  cows  is  needed  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Then  there  is  the  very  important  matter  of  grazing  allotments 
which  will  require  legislation  bv  Congress,  and  this  will  be  needed  in 
the  near  future.  The  native  Eskimo  are  now  the  main  herd  owners 
and  their  interests  should  be  protected.  The  white  men  are  going 
into  the  business  and  unless  some  organized  method  of  allotting 
grazing  areas  is  put  in  operation  serious  difficulties  are  certain  to 
arise  in  which  the  natives  may  suffer.  There  is  one  case  right  now 
where  one  company  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  ranch  improve- 
ments for  their  herds  m  an  area  that  is  also  occupied  by  native  herds. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  it  your  idea  that  ultimately  they  should  be 
chained  pasturage  for  the  use  of  Government  lands  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  done  right  away, 
not  until  the  business  gets  adjusted  on  a  commercial  footing;  but 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it  should  be  done  later. 

Mr  Buchanan.  You  feel  that  will  be  as  profitable  as  cattle  raising  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,   sir.     Reindeer  do  not  require  feeding,   they 

fraze  on  the  natural  forage.  The  expenses  will  be  a  matter  of  han- 
ling  the  herds. 

I^.  Lee.  Does  not  the  snow  cover  the  ground  there  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes:  but  the  reindeer  paw  through  the  snow.  They 
are  animals  native  to  high  northern  climates.  They  have  their  young 
at  times  on  the  snow  in  zero  weather  and  the  young  come  through 
all  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $15,000? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  in  this  general  item,  but  not  to  use  in  the  rein- 
deer work;  that  increase  is  needed  for  the  better  protection  of  land 
fur-bearing  animals. 

I  might  add  here  that  last  year  we  bought  a  small  15-ton  power 
schooner  to  enable  our  reindeer  men  to  visit  the  reindeer  country 
along  the  coast,  which  extends  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory, 
and  the  maintenance  of  this  boat  is  one  of  the  items  of  expense  which 
will  have  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  increased  that  item  $6,500  last  year.  That 
was  for  the  powerboat,  was  it  not? 
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FOR  PROTECTION  OF  ,LAND  FUR-B EARING  ANIlfALS. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  now  asking  for  $15,000  increase  in 
order  to  add  to  our  warden  service  in  administering  the  law  for  the 

Protection  of  Alaskan  land  fur  bearers.     These  animals,  since  1867, 
ave  yielded  over  $30,000,000  in  furs,  and  in  1920  they  yielded  over 
$1,100,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  various  kinds  of  aniipals  does  it  cover? 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  principal  land  fur  bearers  are  the  fox,  mink, 
marten,  land  otter,  lynx,  ermine,  and  beaver  and  muskrat. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  you  referrea  to  the  yield,  do  you  mean  yield  to 
the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  No;  their  entire  value  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  Government  does  not  get  any  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Only  indirectly;  Alaska  is  a  Territory  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  conservation  of  its  resources.  The  Gov- 
ernment provides  for  protecting  these  animals  to  prevent  this  natural 
resource  being  destroyed,  just  as  it  does  for  the  national  forests  under 
charge  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  Government  will  eventually  get  some  revenue 
from  it  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  indirectly.  We  have  a  power  boat  at  Juneau 
for  patroling  the  southeast  coast  and  islands  of  the  territory  to  pro- 
tect the  fur  bearers.  We  need  very  much  five  additional  wardens, 
to  be  placed  at  diflFerent  points  in  the  Territory.  As  Mr.  Sutherland 
says,  thieves  have  begun  robbing  the  fur  farms  on  islands  there, 
which  increases  the  urgency  for  better  warden  service.  The  For^t 
Service  and  the  Biological  Survey  each  having  control  of  certain 
islands  have  issued  permits  for  more  than  100  fur  farms,  mainly  for 
blue,  but  some  for  black,  foxes.  Some  fur  farmers  there  are  experi- 
menting with  marten  on  some  of  the  islands.  So  far  no  one  has 
succeeded  with  marten  elsewhere,  and  if  these  experiments  are  suc- 
cessful it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fur-farming  industry. 

We  have  tried  marten  on  our  experimental  fur  farm,  and  people 
have  tried  farming  marten  in  cages  without  success.  On  these 
Alaskan  islands  the  marten  are  permitted  to  rim  free  in  the  forest  in 
natural  surroundings  but  are  fed  regularly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  islands  are  there  up  there  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  There  are  hundreds  of  them.  The  Aleutian  chain  is 
about  800  miles  long,  a  series  of  islands  running  westerly  from  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska,  others  are  scattered  all  along  the  south  coast. 

These  fur  farms  have  developed  well  and,  where  the  owners  have 
shown  good  judgment  in  taking  care  of  their  animals,  some  of  those 
men  have  made  small  fortunes  in  a  very  few  years.  Many  fur 
farmers  in  Alaska  are  suffering  now  from  the  same  troubles  as  the 
fur  farmers  in  the  United  States,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  quaUty 
of  animals  they  ought  to  keep  on  their  farms,  as  to  color,  texture  of 
fur,  size  and  build  of  the  breeding  stock.  Many  have  scrub  stock 
because  they  do  not  appreciate  the  difference.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  over  killing  of  lana  fur  bearers  in  Alaska  as  provided  by  law  and 
regulations,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  vigilance  to  see  that  people 
observe  the  legal  trapping  seasons  and  do  not  use  poison  or  other 
illegal  methods  in  taking  them.  Unless  this  is  done  a  wasteful 
killing  is  certain  to  occur  and  this  valuable  natural  resource  will  be 
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seriously  endangered.  Alaska  is  a  vast  Territory  in  which  with  only 
the  present  $15,000  available  it  is  an  impossible  task  to  get  halfway 
satisfactory  resiilts  in  this  protective  work.  We  need  five  additional 
ip^ardens  exceedingly  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  situation.  We 
have  $15,000  now  to  police  all  of  Alaska.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
vntii  only  $15,000  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  administer  the  fur 
law  and  get  even  approximately  good  results  in  a  Territory  the  size 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  With  twice  that  amount  would  it  not  also  be 
impossible  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  It  would  still  be  diflBcult  but  we  could  do  incom- 
parably better.  Alaska  has  certain  commercial  centers  scattered 
ftirough  the  Territory,  and  by  having  a  fur  warden  with  headquarters 
at  the  most  important  of  these  centers  where  the  trappers  and  traders 
come  we  woula  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  goin^  on  and  to  hold 
down  to  a  great  extent  the  present  widespread  violations.  If  we  can 
secure  even  this  inadequate  warden  force  in  Alaska,  we  can  certainly 
do  much  to  help  thepresent  situation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Would  five  more  give  you  one  for  each  fur  center  ? 

Dr.  Nelson.  Yes;  it  would  enable  us  to  place  wardens  in  the  main 
fur  centers  where  we  are  not  now  represented.  In  combination  with 
our  present  wardens  it  would  be  a  very  great  help.  We  can  do  a  lot 
of  good  with  it.  Here  is  a  natural  resource  yielding  a  return  of  over 
$1,000,000,  which  is  being  jeopardized  by  inadequate  protection. 
In  some  large  districts  they  are  poisoning  fur  beavers  to  the  extent 
that  they  practically  wipe  them  out.  The  poisoners  get  only  a  part 
of  the  animals  they  poison,  a  large  percentage  of  the  killed  animals 
not  bcins  found  until  the  next  summer  after  the  snow  goes  ofiF.  We 
have  haa  reports  to  this  effect  from  many  places.  For  that  reason  I 
hope  very  much  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to  grant  this  requested 
increase. 

This  new  phase  that  Mr.  Sutherland  spoke  of,  the  robbing  of  those 
fur  farms,  is  a  serious  matter.  If  we  had  a  larger  warden  service  we 
could  help  head  off  inroads  of  that  kind.  Tneir  continuance  will 
give  a  verjr  serious  check  to  the  fox-farming  industrjr. 

Mr.  Chairman  do  you  wish  anything  f urtner  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  not.     You  may  take  the  next  item. 

FOR   ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES. 

Dr.  Nelson.  The  next  item  covers  our  administrative  expenses. 
We  ask  the  same  as  for  the  present  year.  This  is  the  routine  admin- 
istration work  of  the  bureau.  Unless  you  have  some  questions  I 
don't  think  there  is  anything  recjuiring  explanation  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  might  pass  that.  Does  that  complete 
it? 

Dr.  Nelson.  That  completes  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  may  be  excused  then. 

89128—22 27 
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Monday,  February  6,  1922. 

DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  ZAPPOVE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISIOH 
OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  DEPARTMEHT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

SALARIES. 
NEW  POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  Division  of  Accounts  and 
Disbursements. 

Mr.  21appone.  The  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  is 
asking  for  very  little,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  asking  for  one  clerk  at 
$1,600,  two  at  $1,400  each,  and  one  at  $1,200.  If  you  will  note 
the  appropriations  for  this  division  you  will  see  that  for  six  years 
they  have  remained  practically  the  same.  Last  year  Congress 
iJlowed  four  additional  clerks;  this  year  two,  although  three  were 
requested.  I  feel  that  four  additional  clerks  will  be  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  work  next  year. 

Tlie  steady  growth  of  the  regular  appropriations  of  the  department 
and  the  appropriations  provided  by  special  acts  imposed  so  much 
additional  work  upon  the  division  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pay  the  accounts  promptly  with  the  present  force.    At  tunes  when 
the  work  is  particularly  heavy  the  bureaus  have  come  to  our  relief 
in  the  way  of  temporary  details,  but  such  details  are  far  from  satis- 
factory because  tne.  employees  are  not  experienced  in  accounting, 
and  I  feel  that  you  would  prefer  me  to  have  an  efficient  force  to 
look  after  this  important  worK.    We  do  the  overhead  in  the  account- 
ing line  for  the  aepartment,  and  every  new  appropriation  adds  to 
the  work.     We  can  not  anticipate  the  needs.    Last  year  the  farmers' 
seed  loan  law  appropriated  $2,000,000.     There  was  no  provision  in 
the  law  for  any  assistance  in  Washington  at  all.    All  tne  accoimts 
were  paid  through  my  office,  and  the  collections  are  being  made 
through  my  office.    So  you  can  see  how  these  different  special  acts 
add  to  the  division's  work.     The  appropriations  for  the  d!epartment 
have  increased  greatly,  particularly  since  the  fiscal  year  1915.     The 
f^ricultural  appropriation  act  for  1915  carried,  in  round  numbers, 
about   $20,000,000,    while    special    and   permanent   appropriations 
brought  the  total  for  the  aepartment  up   to  about  $28,000,000. 
For  1922  the  agricultural  bill  carries  $36,599,259,  while  permanant 
appropriations  and  special  funds  amount  to  $11,750,000,  making  a 
total  of  $48,349,259.     In  addition,  $80,000,000  was  appropriated  by 
the  national  highway  act  for  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  which,  with  an  unexpended  balance  of  $193,- 
000,000  from  former  appropriations  for  Fed!eral  aid  road  construction, 
and   unexpended   balances  from  miscellaneous   appropriations  for 
prior  years,  makes  the  aggregate  amount  available  to  the  depart- 
ment for  expenditure  during  the  present  year  about  $329,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  200,000  accounts  will  be  paid  dining  the 
year,  requiring  the  issuance  of  approximately  325,000  checks. 
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AUDITING  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something  about  the 
auditing  system  down  there. 

Mr.  Zappone.  In  1912  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  that  the 
administrative  examination  oi  accounts  be  made  in  the  bureaus,  so 
that  the  work  was  transferred  from  my  office,  where  it  was  cen- 
tralized, and  placed  in  the  bureaus,  and  a  number  of  clerks  engaged  in 
the  work  were  also  transferred  with  it. 

The  bureaus  make  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  accounts.  In 
the  case  of  travel  accounts  they  check  up  to  see  that  the  travel  was 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  authority  that  had  been 
issued  by  the  bureau  chief;  that  there  was  no  undue  delay  in  per- 
forming the  travel,  and  that  the  amount  expended  did  not  exceed 
his  allotment.  In  the  case  of  accounts  for  supplies,  they  check  up  to 
see  that  the  supplies  are  up  to  specifications,  that  the  cjuantity 
delivered  agrees  with  the  c^uantity  ordered,  and  that  the  pnce  is  in 
accordance  with  the  requisition.  Of  course  the  examination  differs 
with  various  classes  of  vouchers.  All  are,  however,  given  a  close 
administrative  examination. 

Mr.  Anderson.  After  the  expenditures  have  been  incurred? 

Mr.  2iAPPONE.  After  the  expenditures  have  been  incurred.  In  the 
case  of  purchases  of  supphes  tne  issuance  of  the  purchase  order  is  the 
first  act.  That  goes  to  tne  dealer,  and  on  it  he  furnishes  the  supphes. 
The  voucher  is  then  submitted  directly  to  the  bureau,  and  the  bureau 
makes  the  examination.  In  the  case  of  travel  a  letter  of  authoriza- 
tion is  first  issued,  which  in  a  way  takes  the  place  of  the  purchase 
order.  It  is  an  authority  to  the  man  to  make  the  trip.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  he  submits  his  accoimt.  The  accounts  are  then 
scheduled  to  me  for  payment.  Under  the  law  I  am  required  to  give 
them  an  examination  to  see  that  they  represent  a  legal  claim  against 
the  appropriation;  that  is,  to  see  that  the  appropriation  is  available 
for  tne  expenditure  and  that  there  is  a  sufficient  balance  of  the 
appropriation  from  which  to  pay  the  account.  After  determining 
tnat  it  is  a  legal  claim,  that  extensions  and  additions  are  correct,  and 
the  accoimt  has  been  certified  and  approved  by  the  bureau  chief,  a 
check  in  payment  is  issued. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  item  of  material  and  equipment,  is  there 
any  loss  incident  to  making  purchases  in  small  amounts  ?  I  suppose 
in  making  purchases  for  a  bureau  the  amounts  would  be  smaller  than 
if  made  for  the  department  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  is  true.  The  Budget  Bureau  is  endeavoring 
to  bring  about  centralization,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  now  have  a 
CSiief  G)ordinator,  Greneral  Supply,  and  committees  have  been 
appointed  in  each  department.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  is 
called  a  purchasing  agent.  He  carefully  examines  all  purchase  orders, 
and  if  possible  to  combine  them  and  buy  in  larger  quantities  he  will 
send  the  order  back  to  the  bureaus  for  that  purpose.  In  that  way 
they  are  accomplishing  certain  economies.  No  central  purchasing 
agency  has  as  yet  been  established  in  our  department,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  done  in  time,  perhaps,  in  each  department.  They 
have  a  central  purchasii^  agent  at  tne  present  time  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  1  believe  the  scheme  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable economy.     While,  as  stated,  such  a  change  is  in  contem- 
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plation,  I  think,  by  the  Chief  Coordinator,  General  Supply,  it  will 
take  time  to  bring  it  about,  particulariy  in  a  department  like  ours, 
where  so  many  scientific  and  technical  articles  are  required  and  where 
there  are  so  many  outlying  bureaus  which  would  be  far  removed  from 
the  central  purchasing  pomt. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  sup- 
phes  are  bought  in  Washmgton  and  what  proportion  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  As  to  the  money  value  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  should  say  that  the  purchases  both  in  and  out  of 
Washington  would  not  be  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  appropriation, 
hardly  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  say  one  of  the  diflSculties  of 
centralizing  purchasing  under  one  head  was  that  you  had  so  many 
outlying  bureaus.     Did  you  mean  field  officers  ? 

Mr.  ^PPONE.  No,  sir;  I  mean  outlying  bureaus  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  You  know  our  housing  conditions  are  very  poor.  We 
have  had  to  rent  a  good  many  buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  reservation  and  some  far  removed,  and  that  will  make  it  more  or 
less  difficult  to  centralize  such  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  reason  for  decentralizing  the 
auditii^  ? 

Mr.  ^PPONE.  It  was  done  bv  Congress.  The  present  arrange- 
ment seems  to  be  working  satisiactorily  to  the  bureaus  and  is  very 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  said  you  wanted  four  additional  clerks. 
What  class  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  One  at  $1,600,  two  at  $1,400  each,  and  one  at 
$1,200.    They  are  called  classes  3,  2,  and  1. 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1922. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  C.  W.  PUOSLET,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TART  OF  AORICniTURE;  MR.  JOHN  L.  COBBS,  JR.,  CHIEF  OF 
DIVISIONS  OF  PUBLICATIONS;  AND  MR.  JOS.  W.  HISCOX, 
ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  OF  EXHIBITS. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  168,  Division 
of  Publications.  The  Assistant  Secretary  will  make  a  preliminary 
statement  with  reference  to  the  pubUcation  situation  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  the  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, I  am  assuming  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made  in  this 
preliminarv  statement  concerning  the  items  that  are  listed  on  page 
168,  and  the  appropriation  which  is  made  for  publication  work  in  its 
entirety. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  become,  imder  the  appropri- 
ations of  Congress,  the  greatest  research  institution  in  the  world; 
more  important  research  is  conducted  here  than  in  any  other  one 
governmental  or  private  organization.  Probably  if  we  nad  the  ac- 
tual facts,  we  would  find  that  from  the  standpoint  of  food  production, 
and  utilization  of  farm  products,  more  important  discoveries  have 
\yeen  made  in  the  Department  of  Apiculture,  and  its  cooperating 
a^ncies,  such  as  the  experiment  stations,  which  were  started  by  the 
CK)vemment,  than  in  any  other  oi^anization,  either  public  or  private. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  publish  the  results  of  these  research 
'workers,  no  matter  whether  these  results  are  positive  or  negative. 
A  series  of  research  investigations  which  determine  that  a  thing 
can  not  be  done  and  giving  the  reasons  why  it  can  not  be  done  is 
just  as  important  to  record  and  pass  on  to  other  research  workers 
as  is  a  series  of  investigations  which  give  positive  results.  For  that 
reason  it  is  highly  essential  that  there  be  a  sufficient  appropriation 
to  cover  the  publication  of  the  results  of  these  research  workers  in 
three  forms,  nrst,  in  its  technical  and  scientific  form  in  detail  for 
the  use  of  other  scientists,  both  within  the  department  and  within 
other  research  organizations.  We  realize  that  the  scientific  pub- 
lications are  often  not  written  so  that  a  man  who  is  not  versed  in 
technical  language  can  understand  them,  but  they  are  written  in 
detail  so  that  the  research  workers  can  avoid  duplicating  the  efforts 
of  other  research  workers,  and  in  that  way  many  thousands  of 
dollars  are  saved  to  public  research  institutions. 

The  method  of  publishing  the  scientific  work  of  the  department 
is  by  means  of  a  series  of  department  bulletins  and  professional 
papers. 

Here  [indicating]  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  department  bul- 
letins, and  here  is  one 'of  the  professional  papers  of  the  department. 
Then  in  addition  to  that  some  of  the  highly  technical  research  papers, 
which  need  only  to  be  sent  to  libraries,  have  been  printed  in  juomal 
form  in  the  publication  known  as  the  **  Journal  of  American  Re- 
search." The  reason  for  publishing  these  papers  in  this  form  is 
because  that  method  of  publication  is  more  effective  and  it  is  cheaper. 
From  two  to  half  a  dozen  research  papers  can  be  published  at  one 
time;  thev  can  be  bound  in  the  libraries  when  piiblished  in  serial 
form,  without  danger  of  losing.  If  these  papers  were  published  in 
separate  pamphlets,  such  as  the  bulletins  which  I  have  just  shown 

iron,  not  coming  periodically,  they  woiild  likely  be  misplaced  in 
ibraries,  for  there  is  no  convenient  beginning  or  end  for  binding 
purposes. 

In  addition  the  economy  of  pubUcation  in  the  form  of  Journal  of 
A^cultural  Research,  rather  than  in  separate  bulletins,  is  quite 
evident.  We  distribute  this  only  to  libraries.  It  does  not  go  to 
individual  workers,  and  coming  out  in  the  Journal  form  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  scientific  workers  m  the  various  institutions. 

Then  there  is  the  second  class  of  publication,  which  has  as  its 
fimction  the  giving  to  the  public,  in  popular  language,  the  results  of 
investigations,  and  our  method  of  distriouting  that  information  is  bv 
means  of  farmers'  bulletins.  [Indicating.]  The  appropriation  bill 
last  year  provided  specifically  that  not  more  than  $250,000  should  be 
used  for  tne  printing  of  farmers'  bulletins.  I  think  the  provision  this 
year,  which  contains  an  increase  in  the  total  appropriation  over  last 
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year  to  the  extent  of  the  emergency  fund  of  $125,000,  provides 
$300,000  out  of  a  total  of  $850,000  for  farmers'  bulletins.  Farmers' 
bulletins  are  written  for  use  of  the  farmers  and  other  people  who 
wish  to  put  into  practice  the  discoveries  and  determinations  of  the 
research  workers  of  the  department.  They  are  naturally  extensively 
used  by  county  agents  and  boys*  and  rirls'  club  workers.  They  are 
used  in  answering  the  correspondence  tnat  comes  in  from  people  who 
are  asking  for  practical  information. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  farmers'  bulletins,  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  information  of  the  work  of  the  department  to  the  press, 
and  that  is  done  bv  means  of  press  notices  going  only  to  editors  in 
the  form  of  a  clip  sheet  and  press  stories. 

If  you  are  interested  in  these  diflFerent  forms  of  publication — and  I 
assume  vou  will  be  when  we  take  up  the  discussion  in  detail  of  the 
forms  of  printing — I  have  samples  oi  them  here. 

So  much  for  a  brief  statement  of  the  publication  work  of  the 
department. 

The  Division  of  Publications  is  the  office  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  looks  after  the  printing  work,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  closely  allied  lines  of  work. 

CENTRALIZATION  OP  DUPLICATING   WORK  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Last  fall  a  combination  was  made  within  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions of  all  the  duplicating  work  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  had  developed  within  each  bureau  a  lar^e  force  of 
f>eople  who  were  mimeographing  and  multigraphing  the  various 
orms  and  statements  that  they  needed  in  carrying  out  the  work  of 
their  bureaus.  By  order  of  Secretary  Wallace  these  various  divisions 
in  the  department  were  centralized  in  the  Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  Coobs,  the  chief  of  the  division,  tells  me  that  as  a  residt  of  the 
combination  we  are  not  only  doing  the  work  to  the  better  satisfaction 
of  the  bureaus,  from  the  standpomt  of  speed  and  quality,  but  have 
been  able  to  turn  back  into  the  general  supply  committee  equipment 
which  is  not  needed  under  the  concentration  plan,  amountmg  to 
$19,520.42. 

In  addition,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  some 
saving,  perhaps  a  considerable  saving,  as  time  goes  on,  in  the  per- 
sonnel tnat  is  used  for  the  operation  of  these  duplicating  machines. 

In  arriving  at  the  estimate  of  $19,520.42,  we  used  the  cost  price 
of  the  machinery,  but  the  experts  of  the  department  say  that  practi- 
cally all  of  this  machinery  can  be  put  in  working  form,  practically 
as  good  as  new,  for  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  $750.  Other 
economies  which  we  are  working  on  in  the  printitig  work  of  the 
department  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

SAVINGS    EFFECTED    BY    COMBINING    OR    DISCONTINUING    VARIOUS    PUBLICATIONS. 

Formerly  three  periodicals  were  published  by  three  different 
bureaus  in  the  department.  One  was  the  Market  Reporter,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  That  was  a  weekly  pubUcation. 
One  was  a  monthly  publication,  known  as  th©  Monthly  Crop  Reporter, 

Sublished  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates;  and  a  third  was  the 
[ational  Crop,  Snow  and  Ice  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Weather 
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Sureau.  These  three  publications  have  been  combined  into  one 
publication,  known  as  Weather^  Crops,  and  Markets.  The  Weekly 
l^^ews  Letter,  a  weekly  publication,  was  formerly  published.  That 
'was  discontinued  on  December  1  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  houjse 
organ,  known  as  The  Official  Record,  with  a  much  smaller  circula- 
tion. The  saving  effected  by  this  combination  will  be  apparently 
&  little  over  $12,000  annually,  and  we  believe  the  effectiveness  of 
trhe  work  is  very  much  increased,  because  the  people  interested  in 
weather,  crops,  and  market  reports  get  them  in  one  publication 
instead  of  three. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  also  about  a  few  other  serial  publications. 

The  Experiment  Station  Record  is  a  semimontMy  publication, 
'which  is  in  effect  a  brief  of  the  research  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  in  this  country  and 
other  countries.  All  research  workers  go  to  this  to  learn  of  new 
research  residts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  publications  to  research 
workers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  list  on  that  now  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  The  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  It  is  printed  in  an  edition  of  7,500  copies.  It  goes 
to  libraries,  aCTicultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  research 
institutions,  ana  to  some  of  the  research  workers  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  experiment  stations  and  to  newspapers 
making  requests  for  it.  There  are  certain  technical  newspapers  that 
need  this  information. 

We  have  discontinued  a  publication  of  one  of  the  periodicals  which 
.  we  feel  is  an  important  periodical,  because  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  has  not  authorized  it  imder  their  amended  rules.  That 
periodical  is  known  as  Public  Roads.  We  are  not  asking  for  its  con- 
tinuance in  its  present  form;  in  fact,  I  rather  feel  that  the  form  can 
be  changed  to  the  advantage  of  the  department  and  the  workers, 
but  we  do  feel  that  the  publication  is  tremendously  important. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  spend  on  roads  all  over  the  United  States.  We  are  co- 
operating with  the  State  engineering  departments  in  the  spending  of 
this  money.  We  have  a  research  laboratory  here  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  road  construction,  and  certainly  we  need  some 
systematic  method  of  carrying  inspiration  and  instruction  to  the 
cooperators  in  the  various  States.  We  are  publishing,  because  the 
Joint  Committee  says  it  is  a  statistical  pubucation  and  authorized 
under  their  rules,  a  Monthly  Weather  Review,  which  contains  statis- 
tical information  different  from  that  contained  in  Weather,  Crops, 
and  Markets,  and  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  meteorological  investi- 
.  gators  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  permanent  historical  record? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  That  is  a  permanent  historical  record  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  if  the  observations  are  of  any  value 
they  should  be  preserved  in  some  permanent  form. 

We  are  continuing  the  publication  of  the  Clip  Sheet,  which  is  our 
only  means  of  sending  regularly  to  the  editors  of  the  country  brief 
news  stories,  and  progress  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  an  inexpensive  form  of  publication,  but  is  a 
periodical  in  the  sense  that  it  is  published  every  week.     It  goes  to 
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papers  making  requests  for  it,  and  does  not  go  to  individuals.  It 
does  not  contain  extensive  writeups,  but  only  an  intimation  of  what 
has  been  published  by  the  department,  and  is  available  for  distribu- 
tion. 

We  discontinued  on  December  1  a  publication  of  the  syndicated 
form  of  news  items  known  as  "Special  Information  Service."  This 
consisted  of  two  columns  of  illustrated  articles  every  week,  one  deal- 
ing with  production,  one  with  markets  and  farm  management,  one 
with  poultry,  and  one  with  housekeeping.  This  goes  to  3,000  news- 
papers that  made  specific  requests.  Photographic  prints  are  loaned, 
and  until  recently  mats  were  furnished  lor  the  use  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  The  service  was  popular,  and  many  of  the 
editors  are  requesting  that  if  possible  we  continue  the  service.  You 
will  note  that  it  is  not  of  the  same  type  of  service  as  the  Clip  Sheet, 
but  contains  larger  stories.  Papers  wanting  to  publish  these  stories 
can  use  the  illustrations,  which  will  be  sent  them  upon  request.  It 
goes  to  only  those  who  request  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  illustrations  furnished  in  plates  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Inprints. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tney  are  furnished  in  prints  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir;  in  photographic  prints;  formerly  we  fur- 
nished some  of  them  in  mats,  but  that  has  been  discontinued,  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  if  a  newspaper  wants  to  use  the  illustrations  it 
has  to  write  for  the  print  and  have  its  own  cuts  made  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  will  be  very  little  of  that  done. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Quite  a  good  deal  is  done  bv  the  larger  publications, 
but  where  mats  are  not  lumished  the  smaller  publications  can  not 
use  them. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  papers  that  reach  the  country  folks  do  not  contain 
this? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Farm  papers  will  take  the  prints  and  make  their  own 
cuts,  and  they  reach  the  country  folks. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  average  little  fanner  reads  his  county  paper. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  and  this  was  designed  to  reach  him. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  would  never  reach  him. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Oh,  yes,  it  reached  him,  because  this  material  was 
syndicated  and  used  on  the  so-called  patent  insides  or  as  "boiler 
plates." 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  take  it  there  are  very  few  country  newspapers 
that  would  use  that  material  in  their  own  print.  They  will  not  set 
that  stuff  up  and  print  it  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Many  of  them  use  it  in  that  form,  not  the  smaller 
type  of  country  newspaper,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  weekly^ 
semiweekly,  and  daily  papers  published  in  towns  from  5,000  on  up 
that  used  this  material  when  available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  good  deal  more  of  it  would  be  used  if  it  were 
furnished  ift  plate  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  covers  briefly  the  forms  of  periodicals 
and  the  changes  that  we  have  recently  made. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  essential  publications  of  the  depart- 
ment which  are  not  now  being  printed,  under  the  action  of  the  joint 
Committee  on  Printing  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  We  are  not  now  printing  Public  Roads,  which  I 
consider  an  essential  publication,  or  the  Special  Information  Series, 
just  referred  to. 
Mr.  Lee.  What  was  the  reason  for  discontinuing  that  publication  ? 
Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Because  the  Joint  Committee  says  it  does  not  come 
under  their  amended  ruling,  which  permits  the  publication  of  statis- 
tical and  administrative  work  only,  and  it  was  discontinued  because 
of  the  clause  which  was  in  the  bill  passed  last  March  4,  requiring  the 
discontinuance  of  periodicals  on  December  1,  unless  they  had  specific 
authorization  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  know  of  any  publication  that  people  are  more 
interested  in  than  roads.     It  is  most  interesting. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  agree  with  you.  We  understood  from  an  informal 
conversation  with  members  of  the  joint  committee  that  their  ruling 
intended  that  we  should  pubhsh  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research 
and  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  and  we  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  the  first  week  in  January.  That 
was  returned  with  a  statement  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public 
Printer  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  was  a  periodical  which 
was  stopped  on  the  1st  day  of  December  by  law.  After  that  the 
Secretary  and  I  had  a  conference  with  the  entire  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  and  while  we  arrived  at  no  definite  decision  in  the  matter, 
the  opinions  which  were  expressed  in  that  committee  were  such  that 
we  have  sent  down  copy  agam  for  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research 
We  do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be.  We  have  also  sent  down 
copy  for  the  January  niunber  of  the  Experiment  Stations  Record. 
We  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be  returned  or  not. 

We  sent  down  copy  for  the  House  Organ,  known  as  The  OflBcial 
Record.  We  considered  that  as  an  administrative  publication.  In 
it  we  had  some  personal  items,  which  gave  the  movements  of  the 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Instead  of  publishing  the 
entu'e  orders,  which  in  many  instances  would  take  from  one-fourth 
of  a  column  to  half  a  colxmm  each,  we  summarized  them  in  three  or 
four  lines.  They  returned  the  personals  with  the  statement  that 
material  of  that  sort  was  not  contemplated  in  the  ruling  of  the  joint 
committee,  that  it  was  neither  administrative  nor  statistical,  but  they 
published  the  rest  of  the  material  sent  for  the  Record.  The  Secretary 
called  the  attention  of  the  joint  committee  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  have  raised  the  question  if  we  had  included  the  entire  text 
of  the  orders,  but  when  we  sent  down  a  brief  of  the  items,  more  efiFec- 
tiye  and  occupying  less  space,  they  were  not  pubUshed.  The  entire 
printing  situation  is  one  of  embarrassment  to  us,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  we  can  or  can  not  publish,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  means  of  determining  beforehand  whether  we  should  prepare 
material  or  not. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  get  specific  authorization  from  Congress  for  the 
publication  of  the  periodicals  and  serials  that  we  consider  essential  to 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  seems  to  me  the  proper 
place  for  that  authorization  is  in  connection  with  the  law  that  appro- 
priates the  money  for  printing.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  suggest  that  there  be  mcorporated  in  your  bill  a  statement 
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that  not  more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  monev  be  used  for  the 
printing  of  certain  periodicals  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
if  you  think  it  is  in  order,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  suggest  what  the 
periodicals  are  and  the  form  it  might  take  in  the  bill  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  You  will  note  in  the  appropriation  bill  that  it  states 
that  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  to  be  used  for  printing  and  binding, 
including  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount  for  larmers  bulletins.  I 
suggest  that  the  reading  of  that  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows : 

For  printing  and  binding,  including  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  required  by  the  act  of  January  12,  1895,  and  in  pursuance  of  joint  resolu- 
tion No.  13,  approved  March  30, 1906,  and  also  including  not  to  exceed  $300^000  for 
farmers'  bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  equal  proportion  of  foiir-fif ths  of  whidi  shall  be  delivered 
to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed  franks  furnished  by  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
Delegates  in  Congress,  as  they  shall  direct;  and  also  including  not  to  exceed  $200,000 
for  a  weekly  publication  giving  information  with  respect  to  weather,  crops,  and 
markets,  a  semimonthly  publication  which  ^all  be  a  record  of  experimentrstation 
work,  a  weekly  journal  of  agricultural  research,  a  monthly  publication  which  shall  be 
a  review  of  weather  and  meteorolc^cal  investigation,  a  monthly  publication  devoted 
to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  public  roads  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  aid  road  act,  a  weekly  clip  carrying  brief  progress  reports  and 
department  news  to  the  press,  a  weekly  information  service  to  the  press  reporting  lu 
popular  form  the  results  of  the  investi^tions  of  the  dejmrtment,  ana  a  weeklv  official 
record  in  the  nature  of  a  House  organ  containing  administrative  information  about  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $850,000. 

That  is  the  same  amount  that  was  included  in  the  recommendation. 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  I  beUeve  good  administration  would  be 
to  appropriate  the  money  and  make  the  Secretary  responsible  for  its 
most  effective  use  without  detailed  restrictions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  want  to  take  up  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  The  total  amount  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  If  you  desire ;  yes. 

COST   OF  PRINTING. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  in  making  that  esti- 
mate any  consideration  was  given  to  reductions  in  the  cost  of  printing? 

Mr.  PuosLEY.  That  matter  was  up  with  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  not  onlv  was  the  matter  of  reduction  in  the  cost  of  printing  ma- 
terial considered,  but  also  economies  which  could  be  effected  by  these 
changes  I  have  mentioned.  The  department  feels  that  the  work  has 
been  nandicapped  in  times  past,  because  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
money  to  publish  the  research  work  of  the  department,  or  a  sufficient 
amoxmt  of  money  to  publish  popular  bulletins  to  supply  the  demand 
of  people  who  actuallv  need  and  ask  for  information.  The  Budget 
Committee — I  think  tnat  I  am  stating  no  secret  when  I  state  this — 
had  intended  to  cut  the  appropriation  that  was  asked  for  25  per  cent 
Dr.  Ball  and  I  went  before  the  Budget  Committee,  and  after  explain- 
ing the  work  of  the  department,  the  need  of  the  pubUcation  of  more 
of  the  work,  they  left  the  appropriation  just  as  it  was,  feeling  fully 
satisfied. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Ball  if  he  will  make  a  statement  of  the 
reason  why  more  money  can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  particularly 
why  if  we  nave  more  money  available  we  will  have  the  preparation  of 
certain  material  which  should  be  prepared,  and  which  has  not  been 
prepared  because  there  were  no  funds  available  for  its  publication. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  visiting  the  different  bureaus  of  the  department  and 
talking  with  the  men  about  the  scientific  work,  I  have  been  met 
constantly  with  a  large  amount  of  scientific  information  of  great  VfJue, 
and  I  say,  ''why  not  get  it  ready  for  pubUcation,"  and  their  answer 
is,  ''I  have  three  manuscripts  now  waiting  for  pubUcation.''  There 
is  no  use  in  preparing  this.  You  see  if  you  prepare  a  scientific  manu- 
script for  puohcation,  you  must  bring  the  whole  discussion  up  to  date. 
If  it  lays  around  for  a  year  or  two  years  it  is  practically  necessary  to 
rewrite  it,  and  include  all  the  information  that  has  been  gotten  smce 
that  time,  so  the  writing  of  that  is  left. 

So  if  a  man  has  three  bulletins  for  publication,  he  is  not  going  to 
bring  out  and  prepare  these  others.  It  is  this  information  that  is 
tied  up  in  this  way.  You  understand,  if  our  information  of  that  kind 
is  witnheld,  it  means  that  other  workers  are  duplicating  that  very 
work-  If  they  had  that  publication  and  knew  the  facts,  they  woidd 
start  an  investigation  of  the  known  facts  and  go  on  instead  of  going 
over  the  work  wiis  man  has  done  but  has  not  been  able  to  publish. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  labor  the  country  over,  due  to  the 
fact  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  work  that  other  men  have  already 
done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  reasons  why  the  pub- 
lications are  not  printed  besides  lacK  of  funds  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  been  advised  that  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  publications  in  the  bureau  which  are  in  various  stages  of  prepa- 
ration and  completion  which  have  not  been  printed,  not  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  but  because  of  other  information. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  that  is  true.  That,  however,  is  not  true  with 
respect  to  the  ones  that  I  have  discussed.  I  would  not  say  that  we 
would  want  to  publish  everything  that  is  prepared. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  do  not  Imow  what  you  have  in  mind,  but  for  my 
own  information  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  of  what  is  on  your 
mind.     Maybe  it  will  be  of  value  to  me. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  do  not  know  what  is  on  his  mind,  but  I  know  what  is 
on  mine.  Besides,  the  getting  out  of  research  work  after  it  accumu- 
lates is  bad,  and  there  is  another  very  important  piece  of  work  that 
is  the  function  of  the  National  Government,  as  against  that  of  the 
State  government,  the  summarizing  and  bringing  together  of  all  the 
workers  in  a  given  line.  For  instance,  suppose  we  take  the  study  of 
the  soil.  There  are  probably  40  different  agencies  in  the  Umted 
States  studying  on  propositions  relative  to  the  soil.  The  soil  is  con- 
nected up  with  the  work  of  many  different  lines  of  investigation.  If 
each  individual  investigator,  when  he  comes  to  any  part  of  his  prob- 
lem that  involves  the  Question  of  the  relation  of  the  soil,  must  go  and 
study  all  the  matter  that  has  been  printed  and  derive  his  own  con- 
clusions of  the  result,  there  is  a  tremendous  waste  of  time.  If  one 
man,  connected  with  some  great  library,  with  proper  library  facili- 
ties, gan  get  all  the  material  together  and  summarize  and  abstract 
it  in  the  form  of  a  summary  of  that  work,  it  will  save  all  these  other 
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workers  that  task  and  will  advance  the  possibility  of  research  tre- 
mendously. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understand  it,  the  question  of  publications  of 
farmers'  bulletins  is  not  involved,  or  is  it? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Not  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Magee.  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  farmers'  bulletins! 

Mr.  Ball.  They  make  that  mandatory. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  can  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Ball.  Practically  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  then,  the  only  question  which  is  raised  is  what 
publications  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  permitted  to 
publish,  or  an  appropriation  made  exclusively  for  farmers'  bulletins. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  The  question  before  us  now  is  the  one  asked  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  why  we  need  the  appropriation  asked,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  What  publications  you  shall  be  permitted  to  public, 
and  the  appropriation  made? 

Mr.  Ball,  i  es;  unless  we  expend  all  the  money  provided  for  in  the 
farmers'  bulletins  it  will  curtail  the  amount  available  for  others. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  question  of  farmers'  bulletins  is  not  here.  Every- 
body concedes  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  that.  I  want  to 
see  what  the  kernel  is.  You  would  desire  to  publish  certain  publica- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  contention  is  that 
Congress  has  not  provided  the  money  for  the  publication. 

POWERS  OP  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE   ON   PRINTING. 

What  power  has  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  in  reference  to 
governmental  publications  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Under  general  law  they 'are  working  under  a  pro- 
vision which  says  they  shall  eliminate  or  prevent  waste,  duphcation, 
neglect,  and  deiay  in  Government  printing. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  the  power  with  them,  as  you  understand  it,  to 
determine  what  publications  you  can  get  out  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Under  the  proviso  in  the  last  year's  appropriation  bill 
the  serial  publications  were  stopped,  and  that  is  the  thing  they  have 
been  exercising  on  us,  but  other  than  that  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  the  question  of  their  determination. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  asking  if  they  have  the  power  to  determine  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  May  I  answer  ui  this  way  ?  Apparently  they  feel 
they  have  the  power,  because  bulletins  are  being  returned  to  us, 
which  we  feel  are  necessary  for  publication,  with  a  statement  that 
this  is  a  duplication  or  a  waste  of  public  funds,  and  not  necessary  to 
be  published. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  Congress  gave  them  power  to  determine  it,  it  is 
up  to  them. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  The  form  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  If  Congress  gave  them  power  to  determine  them, 
then  the  question  is  up  to  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  simply  said  they  shall  discontinue  all  serial  publi- 
cations. The  only  power  they  have  is  the  interpretation  of  what 
serial  publication  is. 
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Mr.  PuasLEY.  The  law  under  which  they  are  operatmg  is  as 
follows : 

[Public  Act  No.  314, 65th  Cong.,  approved  Mar.  1, 1019.) 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Joint  (Committee  on  Printing  shall  have  power  to  adopt  and 
employ  such  measures  as,  in  its  discretion,  may  be  deemed  neceasarir  to  remedy  any 
neglect,  delay,  duplication,  or  waste  in  the  public  printing  and  binding  and  the 
distribution  of  Government  publications:  Provided  further  y  that  on  and  after  July  1, 
1919,  all  printing,  binding,  and  blank-book  work  for  Congress,  the  Executive  office, 
the  judiciary,  and  every  executive  department,  ihdependent  office,  and  establish- 
ment of  l^e  Government  shall  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  except 
sudi  classes  of  work  as  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing  to  be  urgent 
or  necessary  to  have  done  elsewhere  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  any  field  service  outside  of  said  District. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  clothed  with  authority 
to  say  what  is  a  waste  of  pubUcation  and  what  is  not.  They  might 
determine  tliat  a  certain  publication  is  wasteful. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  form  of  censorship  results  in  destroying  the 
work  that  has  been  done  upon  the  research^  jn  getting  the  material 
on  which  the  publication  was  based,  and  also  oestroying  the  work 
involved  in  the  compilation  and  editing  of  the  bulletin  or  periodical, 
whatever  it  may  be.  If  the  joint  committee  is  going  to  exercise  the 
power  of  censorship  over  these  bulletins,  and  say  what  shall  and  shall 
not  be  printed,  they  should  put  somebody  in  tne  department  before 
the  wort  is  done  rather  than  afterwards,  because  th^e  results  a  waste 
infinitely  greater  than  would  be  involved  in  the  printing  after  the 
work  is  done. 

Mr.  Mao££.  That  is  the  point  in  tny  mind.     I  can  see  the  point 
made  by  Dr.  Ball.     I  think  you  ought  to  have  the  power  to  issue 
certain  important  publications.    The  question  in  my  mind  is  what 
steps  Congress  had  taken  in  the  premises,  and  where  the  power  is. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  that  a  permanent  law  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  be  a  question  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  whether  Congress  intended  the  joint  committee  to  act  as  a 
censor  of  subject  matter  of  publications,  or  rather  to  the  operation 
of  the  Public  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Mag£E.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  re^ar  proposition,  and  they 
are  clothed  with  authority,  and  the  idea  c3  Congress  was  to  get  rid  of 
unnecessary  publications.  It  does  seem  to  me  under  that  law,  from 
a  legal  viewpoint,  they  have  the  authority — the  manner  in  which 
they  have  exercised  it  is  another  proposition.  I  feel  that  you  should 
have  some  latitude  in  these  publications,  because,  as  Mr.  Lee  says, 
in  Public  Koads,  and  other  subjects,  the  people  are  much  inter- 
ested in  them. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  May  I  give  an  illustration  of  how  the  censorship 
now  works?  One  bulletm  was  sent  down  6a  a  disease  of  sweet 
potatoes.  It  contained  some  colored  charts  for  showing  the  differ- 
ence in  sound  and  diseased  potatoes.  The  bulletin  was  returned 
with  the  statement  that  these  charts  were  unnecessary;  thiEit  it  was 
a  waste  of  public  funds  to  print  them  in  colors.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
director  of  information,  with  the  author  of  the  bulletin,  went  down  to 
the  joint  committee  with  the  two  potatoes,  put  them  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  made  the  point  as  to  why  the  colored 
plates  were  necessary  to  show  the  disease  and  susceptibility  to  the 
disease.    As  soon  as  they  saw  the  potatoes,  and  had  a  brief  explana- 
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tion,  they  8aid  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  proper  distribution  of 
that  information. 

There  was  no  question  raised  then,  but  in  the  meantime  we  had 
sent  the  manuscript  down,  it  had  been  returned,  and  it  had  taken 
much  valuable  time  of  people  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

Another  instance:  In  1916  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  on  Hot  School  Lunches,  designed  for  the  use  of 
farmers'  wives  and  mothers  of  farm  children,  in  preparing  lunches  for 
their  children  to  take  to  school.  This  was  done  by  the  authority  of 
Congress,  to  do  experimental  work  along  the  line  or  home  economics, 
and  also  under  the  authority  of  Congress  to  do  educational  work  by 
means  of  county  agents,  and  home  demonstration  agents.  The  bul- 
letin was  verv  popular,  and  we  desired  a  reprint  of  it,  so  the  bulletin 
was  revised  from  later  information  and  sent  down  for  a  reprint.  It 
was  returned  to  us  with  two  bulletins  from  the  health  department 
with  the  statement  that  the  committee  could  not  publish  the  bulletin 
because  the  health  department  had  two  bulletins  on  the  same 
subject. 

Qur  opinion  was  not  even  asked,  they  just  retiuned  the  requisition 
with  the  manuscript.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Dulletin 
of  the  department  was  published  imder  two  laws.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  the  only  department  that  is  doing  research  work  in 
home  economics.*  We  were  asking  for  a  revised  reprint,  because  of 
the  demand.  The  health  department  bulletins  were  published  in 
1919  and  1920,  were  written  by  outside  people,  and  were  not  based 
upon  research  work  done  by  the  health  department.  They  were 
designed  for  city  mothers,  rather  than  farm  mothers,  so  it  was  no 
dupucation  in  the  first  place.  Here  are  two  illustrations  of  the  delay 
ana  waste  which  censorship  brings  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  do 
not  know  the  work,  and  I  could  give  others.  The  statement  of  the 
chairman  is  correct.  If  censorship  is  to  be  set  up,  the  proper  place 
is  in  the  department  before  the  work  is  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole  proposition  is  a  mechani- 
cal one,  and  that  if  somehow  it  was  Dossible  to  set  up  a  relationship 
between  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Joint  Committee 
oh  Printing  these  difficulties  ought  to  be  smoothed  out  in  some  wav. 
Thev  are  not  unsusceptible,  and  if  everybody  understood  everybody 
else  s  point  of  view  these  difficulties  would  be  eliminated. 

When  Mr.  Carter  was  before  the  Legislative  Committee  for  the 
Gk)vemment  Printing  Office,  I  made  some  inquiry  in  r^ard  to  the 
board  which  has  been  set  up  down  there,  to  determine  whether 
publications  are  within  the  terms  of  the  law  or  not.  He  suggested 
that  he  thought  that  a  conference  between  the  various  people  con- 
nected with  the  bureaus  should  smooth  out  the  difficulties.  Have 
any  conferences  been  held  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Yes;  the  Secretary  and  I  were  in  session  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  two  hours,  two  weeks  ago,  in  which 
we  had  all  these  matters  up,  and  attempted  to  find  out  what  we 
were  supposed  to  do  in  connection  with  the  matter.  The  joint  com- 
mittee seemed  to  be  rather  doubtful  as  to  just  the  powers  they  had 
or  did  not  have.  As  one  member  of  the  conmiittee  expressed  it, 
they  considered  the  authority  granted  them  as  rather  nebulous,  and 
we  were  left  in  the  dark  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  Our 
relations  with  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
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are  friendly,  and  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  cooperate. 
We  want  to  know  what  we  are  to  do.  We  are  not  only  anxious  that 
the  work  of  the  department  shall  not  be  hampered  but  are  as  anxious 
to  save  money  as  anybody  can  be. 

Mr.  Maqee.  You  want  to  know  what  they  have  authority  to  do  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Having  that  authority,  you  can  cut  your  cloth 
accordingly  ? 

Mr.  PuQSLEY.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing  made 
this  statement  to  the  Secretary  during  the  session  referred  to.  He 
said  that  under  the  law  of  March  4,  1921,  known  as  Public  act  389, 
there  were  two  clauses,  one  of  which  gave  the  Secretary  of  a  depart- 
ment the  power  to  publish  with  the  funds  allotted  to  his  depart- 
ment those  things  which  he  considered  necessary  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  busmess  of  the  department.  The  other  one  stipulated 
that  periodical  journals  and  magazines  or  similar  periodicals  should 
cease  on  December  1  unless  Congress  granted  it  specific  authority. 
A  suggestion  there  was  that  the  Secretary  could  take  his  choice  of 
the  two  clauses,  which  were  contradictory,  one  granting  him  the 

Eower  to  publish  anything  and  the  other  stating  that  certain  pub- 
cations  snould  cease,  so  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Magbe.  The  later  one  would  control. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  They  are  both  in  the  same  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  do  not  apply  to  exactly  the  same  situations. 
One  of  them  applies  to  periodicals  and  the  other  one  applies  ta 
periodicals,  but  otherwise  to  other  publications.  I  guess  we  have 
the  situation  now.  As  I  remember  your  estimate  for  this  year,  it  is 
$125;000  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLBY.  It  carries  no  total  increase,  but  it  makes  the  appro* 
priation  the  same  as  the  regular  appropriation  of  last  year,  plus  tha 
emergency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  no  estimate,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  it  was  made  in  connection  with  the  legisla- 
tiye  bill,  but  after  the  legislative  biU  was  considered  bjr  the  com- 
mittee it  was  determined,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  this  addition 
for  printing  should  be  carried  separately  in  connection  with  the 
appropriations  for  the  department,  so  we  left  them  out  in  the 
le^lative  bill. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  There  is  no  increase  over  the  amount  of  money  used 
for  this  item  this  year. 

•  Mr,  Anderson.  There  would  be  an  increase  due  to  the  reduced 
cost  of  paper  and  material. 

Mr.  ruGSLEY.  But  we  feel  that  small  increase  is  justified,  because 
of  the  extra  need  of  money  for  the  publication  of  material  that  has 
not  been  prepared  and  published  in  times  past,  and  because  of  the 
extra  work  Congress  is  constantly  adding. 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  increase  woidd  be  $125,000.  His  estimate  based  upon  your 
estimate,  as  I  understand  it,  was  something  like  $721,000. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  would  be  the  same  amount  in  equivalent  printing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  department  printing  has  been  only  very  graclually- 
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REPAY   WORK. 


Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  an  addition  to  the  direct  appropriation  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  allotted  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation.  It  has  averaged  from  $60,000  to  $80,000 
on  repay  work.     What  does  that  come  out  of? 

Mr.  FuGSLEY.  Mr.  Cobbs  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  Cobbs.  During  the  last  year  that  repay  work  amounted  to 
$64,900  and  was  paid  for  from  certain  funds  appropriated  to  the 
bureaus,  which  are  available  for  printing.  The  largest  amount  is  for 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  meat-inspection  tags,  I  think,  $26,982. 
The  Bureau  of  Markets,  in  some  of  its  regulatory  work,  $12,632;  the 
Weather  Bureau,  $10,894;  the  States  Relations  Service,  $8,045;  the 
remainder  is  made  up  of  small  amounts  from  funds  in  some  of  the 
other  bureaus — for  example,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Forest 
Service,  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  Bureau  of  Markets.  All  this 
work  was  primarily  administrative  printing,  which  can  be  paid  from 
funds  whicn  are  available  to  the  different  bureaus. 

There  is  one  point  which  should  be  mentioned  here,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  so  mucn  of  our  appropriation  is  spent  under  mandatory  law — 
that  is,  for  work  requirecl  oy  Congress.  Last  year  we  spent  $90,378 
in  printing  the  Year  book.  Soil  Surveys,  and  different  other  reports 
which  we  are  required  by  law  to  maKe.  That  amount  tends  to  in- 
crease each  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  printing? 

Mr.  Cobbs.  I  think  it  was  not  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  printings 
because  the  peak  has  been  passed,  and  paper  is  consideraoly  less; 
but  it  is  due  to  the  number  of  reports  we  put  out. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  now  the  statutory  roll,  on  page 
168,  Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  Cobbs.  I  may  say,  before  I  start  in  detail,  that  there  are  three 
main  kinds  of  changes  in  the  bill.  The  first  changes  are  in  the  nature 
of  increases,  which  are  caused  by  the  transfer  to  the  Division  of 
Publications  of  certain  positions  in  connection  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  duplicating  work  of  which  Mr.  Pugsley  has  spoken. 


increased  while  the  work  put  on  the  department  has  been  much  more 
rapidly  increased. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  items. 
There  were  $474,000  in  1913  and  $850,000  in  1922. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  does  not  come  anywhere  near  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  printing  in  those  two  years. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  added  to  the  burden  of  the  printing  fund  a 
tremendous  amount  by  the  passage  of  the  packer  control  act,  the  i 
grain  act,  and  others.  You  nave  to  take  care  of  their  needs  out  of 
Sie  printing  fund;  also  during  the  past  year  the  appropriations  for 
the  roads  and  other  activities  of  tne  department  have  been  very 
much  more  rapidly  increased  than  has  the  increase  of  the  printing 
fund,  so  we  feel  that  the  same  amount  spent  next  year  that  we  have 
spent  during  the  past  year  would  not  even  adequately  take  care  of 
tne  proportionate  increase  in  the  demands  on  the  printing  fund. 


( 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  consolidation  that  has  ah*eady  been 
made? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes;  that  consoUdation  has  abeady  been  made.  You 
ma^  recall  that  last  year  we  came  before  the  committee  and  got  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  cost. 
The  consoUdation  was  made  effective  last  fall,  and  the  positions 
which  were  occupied  by  the  people  doin^  that  work  in  the  various 
bureaus  have  been  transferred  to  the  Division  of  PubUcations  and 
the  positions  dropped  from  the  bureaus  in  which  they  were  originally 
earned.  There  is  one  exception  to  that,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of 
the  item,  lines  2  and  3,  page  168,  two  assistant  editors,  at  $2,000 
each,  an  increase  of  one.  That  man  has  been  transferred  to  the 
division  from  the  Forest  Service.  He  was  carried  on  their  lump-sum 
roll^  and  the  roll  was  not  decreased.  That  is  a  new  place  and  repre- 
sents an  increase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  he  working  under  the  Forest  Service,  or  was 
he  detailed  to  the  Division  of  Pubucations  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  He  wlw  in  the  Division  of  Pubhcations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  these  transfers  and  the 
^propriations  from  whicn  the  transfers  have  been  made  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  I  have  an  informal  Ust  here  in  the  way  of  a  letter 
prepared  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  which  I  can  submit.  I  can  make 
the  changes  quite  plain  in  case  you  want  to  go  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  where  we  want  to  go. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  next  kind  of  change  is  "vmere  we  are  asking  for 
certain  changes  of  designations  in  order  to  bring  the  titles  of  positions 
in  the  division  into  some  land  of  uniformity  and  idlow  us  as  much 
latitude  as  possible  in  filling  the  positions.  These  dxanges  do  not 
contemplate  any  change  of  auties  or  of  personnel. 

The  third  general  change  which  is  asKed  for  is  the  consolidation 
into  one  suni  of  the  various  lump  sums  that  have  been  made  to  the 
division  for  its  general  expenses.  I  want  to  go  into  detail  on  that 
later.  The  first  change  in  the  bill  is  that  of  assistant  editor,  $2,000, 
which  has  been  transpired  from  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  item  is  that  taken  out  of  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  That  is  the  item,  ''Two  assistant  editors,  at  $2,000 
each,"  lines  2  and  3,  page  168. 

Please  note  that  the  assistant  at  $2,500  shown  as  dropped  in  line 
2,  page  168,  is  reinserted  in  line  12,  same  page.  This  is  oone  to  get 
uniformity  in  the  bill  and  involves  no  other  diange. 

In  lines  5  and  6  we  ask  for  one  assistant  in  chaise  of  addressing, 
dupUcating,  and  mailing.  This  man  is  transferred  to  the  division 
from  the  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  position  of  chief  cinematographer,  at  $2,500,  shown  as  dropped 
in  line  6  is  reinserted  in  line  8.  This  is  done  to  get  all  the  ''  assistants" 
in  charge  of  the  sections  together  and  involves  no  other  change. 

The  next  change  is  assistant  in  charge  of  illustration,  lines  6  and  7. 
That  position  we  are  asking  to  have  changed  to  one  draftsman  or 
photographer,  lines  8  and  9.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
illustration  section  occupies  the  $2,500  statutory  position  as  artist 
and  designer  on  line  14,  and  that  higher  salary  will  always  be  paid 
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to  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  section.  We  are  asking  to  change  the 
title  of  the  superintendent  of  distribution,  at  $2,500,  lines  8  and  9, 
to  assistant  in  charge  of  distribution,  at  $2,500,  lines  7  and  8.  No 
change  of  duties  or  personnel  it  involved. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  three  positions  as  assistant  editor, 
$1,800  each,  line  11.  We  ask,  line  11,  to  change  the  designation  of 
one  of  those  positions  from  assistant  editor  to  clerk  class  4,  at  $1,800, 
line  19,  whicn  will  involve  an  apparent  change,  but  no  actual  change 
in  the  total. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  change  in  salary? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  No ;  the  only  change  is  in  designation  from  that  of  assist- 
ant editor  to  clerk  class  4.  We  are  also  asking  to  change  one  assist- 
ant, at  $1,600,  lines  11  and  12,  for  an  additional  place,  clerk  class  3, 
at  $1,600,  line  20. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  an  assistant  at  $1,600 — assistant  editor? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Anderson.  That  is  another  story.  What  is  substituted  for 
that? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  One  class  3  clerk,  line  20. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Taking  one  assistant  editor  and  making  a  clerk 
out  of  hhn  at  the  same  salary  ? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  editor  at  that  salary, 
and  we  are  asking  for  a  change  to  a  clerk,  whom  we  can  get.  We  are 
asking  also  to  change  two  assistants  at  $1,400,  line  13,  lor  two  class 
2  clerks  at  $1,400,  line3  20  and  21.  We  are  asking  to  drop  one 
indexer  at  $1,400,  lines  13  and  14,  for  a  class  2  clerk. 

The  next  change  comes  in  the  photographers.  We  have  two  at 
$1,400,  line  16.  We  are  asking  lor  three,  one  of  whom  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  division  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  he  employed  there  now  ? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do^  he  do  ? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  Prepare  illustrations  for  farmers*  bulletins. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  has  he  been  employed  there  ? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  I  could  not  saj^  oflFhand.  lie  has  been  there  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  division,  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  at 
least. 

We  are  asking  for  a  change  of  title,  lines  18  and  19,  of  a  foreman  in 
miscellaneous  distribution,  at  $1,500,  to  a  machine  operator  at 
$1,500,  line  1,  page  169. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Machine  operator?  It  is  executive  clerk  down 
here. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  That  follows  inmiediately  after.  You  see  the  foreman 
at  $1,500,  lines  18  and  19;  we  ask  later  for  a  machine  operator  at 
$1,500,  line  1,  page  169.  We  have  one  executive  clerk  at  $2,000,  line 
19,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  division  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  connection  with  this  consolidation  of  the  dupli- 
cating work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  he  employed  on  publication  work  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes;  he  is  employed  on  publication  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  an  increase  f 

Mr.  CoBBs.  That  is  an  increase  in  the  division.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  statutory  roll  will  be  decreased  by  the  same  amount. 
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You  will  note  under  clerks,  class  four,  lines  19  and  20,  that  we  are 
asking  for  five  instead  of  four,  providing  for  the  change  from  assistant 
editor  that  I  spoke  of  on  line  11.  On  line  20,  we  are  asking  for  four 
clerks,  class  3,  providing  for  the  assistant  editor,  at  $1,600,  lines  11 
and  12.  In  clerks,  class  2,  lines  20  and  21 ,  we  have  an  increase  of  five. 
This  comes  about  from  two  assistants  at  $1 ,400,  line  13,  one  indexer,  at 
$1,400,  lines  13  and  14,  whom  we  propose  to  make  clerks,  class  2,  and 
tw^o  positions  which  are  transferred  to  us  in  connection  with  the  con- 
solidation of  this  duplicating  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  are  they  being  transferred  from? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Both  came  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  employed  thare? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  They  are  employed  in  the  consolidated  duplicating 
section  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  were  they  previously  doing  in  the  Bureau 
of  Economics? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  same  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Economics  dupli- 
cating section.  There  is  an  increase  of  two  clerks,  class  1,  hne  21. 
One  of  those  comes  by  transfer  from  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  one  from  the  statutory  roll,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  There  is  an  increase  of  two  in  the  case  of  the  $1,100. 
grade,  lines  21  and  22,  both  of  them  coming  from  the  statutory  roll 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economics.  The  next  change  is  in  lines  22  and  23 
in  the  case  of  the  mechanical  assistant,  at  $1,980,  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, where  he  was  engaged  in  duplicating  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  At  the  same  salary? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  salary. 

At  the  top  of  page  169  you  will  note  a  machine  operator  at  $1,500. 
We  are  askmg  lor  this  position  in  lieu  of  **  foreman,  miscellaneous 
distribution,"  lines  18  and  19,  page  168.  We  are  asking  for  four 
machine  operators  at  $1,400,  line  1,  page  169,  three  of  them  by  trans- 
fer from  the  statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  JEconomics,  and  one  from  the 
lump-sum  States  Relation  Service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  employed  over  there  in  the  same  kind 
of  work  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes,  sir.  We  ask  for  12  machine  operators  at  $1,200 
each,  line  2.  We  have  five  at  present.  The  rest  all  come  by  transfer, 
one  from  the  lump  sum,  Buteau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  five  from 
the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Five;  let  me  correct  myself.  One  place  is  being  sub- 
mitted in  lieu  of  a  chief  folder,  whicn  is  droppea  in  the  next  line. 
There  are  five  new  places  at  $1,000  each. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  about  the  $1,100? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  I  see  that.  I  skipped  that.  There  are  seven  machine 
operators  at  $1,100.  Five  are  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll  of 
States  Relation  Service,  one  from  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  one  clerk,  $1,0.20,  who  is  on  the  roll  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  will  be  promoted  to  $1,100,  an  increase  of  $80,  with  a 
change  of  title  from  clerk  to  machine  operator.     All  of  those  rolls 
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have  been  decreased.  There  are  five  places  as  machme  operators  at 
$1,000  by  transfer  from  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  line  2. 

As  I  explained,  instead  of  the  "chief  folder/'  on  line  3,  we  are 
asking  a  machine  operator's  place  at  $1,200  on  line  2.  The  next 
change  comes  in  the  messengers  or  laborers;  we  ask,  line  5,  for  12 
at  $720  instead  of  10,  two  having  been  transferred  to  us  from  the 
statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  We  have 
dropped  one  messenger  boy  at  $720,  line  7;  having  transferred  one 
to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  office.  We  are  asking  for  a 
new  place  at  $660,  line  7,  by  a  transfer  from  the  statutory  roll, 
Bureau  of  Economics.  We  are  asking  for  six  places  at  $480,  in  lieu  of 
four,  having  gotten  one  frem  the  statutory  roll  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  and  one  from  the  statutory  roll.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  submit  a  statement  of  these 
transfers,  showing  the  bureaus,  and  the  items  of  the  appropriation 
from  which  thev  have  been  transferred. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  AH  right;  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  statement  submitted 
in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  for  the  use  of  the 
conunittee. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  You  would  like  to  have  him .  include  this  in  the 
testimony  now  and  submit  a  written  statement  later  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  a  statement  in  the  form  of 
tabulation,  which  shows  just  where  the  transfers  come  from,  and  the 
items  of  the  appropriation  from  which  they  are  taken.  It  is  difficult 
to  follow  a  long  text  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind. 

(The  statement  requested  by  Mr.  Anderson  follows:) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  all  proposed  changes  to  the  statutory  roll  of  Divi- 
sion of  Publications: 

Change  of  title  (no  change  of  salary). 


Present  designation . 


Assistant  in  charge  of  illus- 
trations  , 

Superintendent  of  distribu- 
don 

Assistant  editor , 

Do 

Assistant  (2) 

Indezer 

Foreman,  miscellaneous 
distribution 

Chief  folder 


Page. 


168 

168 
168 
168 
168 
168 

168 
160 


Line. 


6,7 

8.9 
11 

11,12 
13 

13,14 

18,19 
3 


Salary. 


12,100 

2,500 
1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,400 

1,500 
1,200 


Proposed  designation. 


Draftsman  orphotographer. 
Assistant  in  charge  of  dis- 
tribution  

Clerk,  class  4 

Clerk,  class  3 

Clerk,  class  2  (2) 

Clerk,  class2 

Machine  operator 

Do 


Page. 

Line. 

168 

9,10 

168 

7,8 

168 

19,20 

168 

20 

168 

20,21 

168 

20,21 

169 

1 

169 

2 

Salary. 


12,100 

2.600 

1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,400 
1,500 
1,200 
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TrwMfen, 


Num- 
ber. 


I 

1 


1 
1 
2 


AssfeUnt  tn  ebaiice  of  wA- 
dnsamc*    dupfiratipg. 

andm^Sng. 


Sftlanr. 


12,000 
2,400 


Tr&nsfcfTMl  (tom — 


BuTMa. 


Lumpsum ,  Forest  S«rvk* 

<  Grain  standard  act *  Agriniltaral 


t 


Executive  clerk. 
Clerk,class2. 


2  ■  Ork, 


2 
1 


Clark 

Mfrhaoiral  assistant. 


Warhine  opcralcr. 
do 


7  I do 

5    do 

2     lf«»8enger  or  laborer. 


Messenger  boj. 


.do. 


1 


1,400    Statutory  roO 

2,001)   do 

1,400  ' do 

1  «i  i/l  statutory  roB 

'•*^  \1  statutory  roD 

UlOO  t  SUtutoryroU 

1,980 do 

i  3  statutory  roO 
1  farmers'  cooperative  dem- 
onstration. 

1  'M€\  /S  statutonr  roD 

^*^^  u  eradication  of  tuberculosis.. 

1  im  p  Statutory  roD 

^*^^  ,\2  statutory  rott* 

Statutory  roll 

do 

do 

{I  statutory  roll 
I  SUtutoryroU 


480 


Animal  Industry. 

Da 
.Vjcncultural  Economies. 
Chemistry. 
Agricultural  EeoDomks. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
States  Relation  Service. 

.\grtcultaral  EcoDooiics. 
.Vnimal  Industry. 
SUtes  Relations  Ser%ice, 
Chemistry. 
.\gricultural  Economics. 

Da 

Da 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Agricultural  Koonoimcs. 


1  One  of  these  positions  is  carried  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistiv  as  a  clerk  at  Sl,020  per  annum.  Increase 
of  SBO  requested  m  order  to  make  machine  operator  places  uniform,  the  incumbent  perferming  the  duties 
of  a  machine  operator.    

One  messenger  boy  at  1720  transferred  to  statutory  roD,  office  of  the  Secretary. 

KoTC— The  position  of  assistant,  $2^500,  dropped,  asshownby  line2of  billisshoim  again  as  a  new  posi- 
tion.  line  12^  change  being  made  in  order  to  get  all  posltioos  of  class  together. 

Toe  pontion  of  diief  cinematographer,  12,500,  dropped  as  shown  by  one  6  of  bUl,  is  shown  again  as  a  new 
positioa,  line  8,  change  being  made  in  order  to  get  all  positions  of  dass  together. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  there  any  of  these  employees  in  new  places 
not  transferred  from  any  of  the  departments  other  than  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  They  are  all  places  being  transferred  to  the  division 
from  some  other  bureau  of  tne  department. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  they  all  doin^  the  same  character  of  work  in 
this  division  as  they  were  doin^  in  tne  other  divisions  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  With  the  exception  of  one  place^  all  of  them  are  doinfi[ 
the  same  kind  of  work.  I  will  have  to  modify  that  in  the  case  c? 
some  of  the  laborers,  because  I  do  not  know  whether  their  duties  are 
identical,  but  in  ^neral  they  are  the  same. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  This  work  was  the  result  of  the  consolidation,  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  BucoBLANAN.  I  havc  a  note  in  here  about  these  places  being 
new  places — one  clerk,  $1,600,  and  one  at  $1,200.  Was  that  in 
your  testimony  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  No;  I  was  not  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  are  no  new  places  then  at  all  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  According  to  your  estimate  there  are  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  How  do  you  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  superintendent  of  distribution. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  That  is  the  present  title.  We  are  asking  to  have  it 
changed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Assistant  in  charge  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes.  The  man  who  will  occupv  that  place  we  now 
call  our  superintendent  of  distribution,  the  place  shown  in  lines  8 
and  9,  page  168;  the  same  man,  but  a  change  in  title. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  All  we  have  here  is  what  vou  give  us. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  way  the  estimates  are  maae  up  may  be  misleading. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  you  have  here  a  photographer  at  $2,100. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  same  thing  applies  there  exactly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  there  is  a  machine  operator  at  $1,500. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  He  is  that  foreman  of  miscellaneous  distribution,  line 
18,  page  168,  toward  the  bottom  of  the  page.  He  is  changed  from 
that  to  machine  operator.     A  change  of  title  is  all  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  was  confused  in  the  bill  here. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Whenever  there  is  a  change  of  title  we  have  to  show 
the  places  as  being  dropped,  and  substitute  new  places  for  them, 
whicn  makes  confusion,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  places  are 
identical. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  it  was  submitted  in  lieu  of  the  other  place,  it 
would  be  understood. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  I  asked  about  doing  that  when  these  estimates  were 
being  made  up,  and  was  told  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  they 
were  to  be  made. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  your  next  item  on  page  170,  and 
under  the  new  item  on  page  173. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  We  are  asking  here  for  a  consolidation  in  the  item  on 
page  173  of  the  various  miscellaneous  funds  which  we  now  have  in 
the  Division  of  Publications.  Those  funds,  all  of  them,  are  quite 
small,  as  you  will  see  by  referring  to  the  previous  pages.  We  have 
to  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  bookkeeping,  and  when  our  quarterly 
allotments  are  set  up  it  makes  the  thing  so  inflexible  that  we  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  needless  work,  running  around  and  adjusting  accounts,  to 
keep  within  the  allotments  established.  For  example,  as  a  result  of 
the  new  consolidation  we  are  having  to  spend  for  paper  amounts 
very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  quarterly  amounts  which  are 
available  from  our  stationery  fund.  We^can  not  spend,  as  you  know, 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  amount  in  any  quarter,  As  a  result  of 
that,  wo  have  been  very  much  embarrassed,  and  at  times  have  run 
short  of  paper,  and  have  had  to  go  to  the  bureaus  for  whom  we  do 
work  to  get  them  to  buy  paper  and  finance  us  until  our  funds  became 
available,  from  quarter  to  quarter.  Lumping  the  funds  together  will 
give  us  greater  latitude.  1  nere  is  no  increase  in  the  amount.  It  will 
not  only  give  us  greater  latitude  but  will  make  the  bookkeeping  easier 
and  the  whole  organization  very  much  more  flexible  than  when  we 
are  tied  down  to  the  small  amounts  as  the}"  are  here,  and  when  we 
often  can  not  meet  our  needs  as  they  come  up. 

ASSISTANT  IN  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  do  you  carry  an  assistant  in  exhibits  imder 
this  item  ?     Is  that  regarded  as  extra  labor,  or  emergency  employ- . 
ment? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  Assistant  Secretary  will  want  to  talk  about  that 
work.  That  extra  labor  fund  on  page  172,  as  you  will  recall,  was 
increased  several  years  ago  to  provide  for  the  salaries  on  exhibit 
work,  which  have  to  be  paid  in  Washington.  The  exhibit  work  until 
last  fall  was  in  the  Division  of  Publications,  but  since  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary.    As  far  as  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  division  is  concerned,  I  want  to  urge  that  this  new  language 
be  put  into  the  bill,  because  you  really  have  no  idea  of  the  amount 
of  bookkeeping  work  which  is  involvedf,  and  the  constant  annoyance 
of  running  up  against  the  fact  the  appropriation  can  not  be  exce^ed 
during  any  quarter  when  you  have  got  to  make  expenditures. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  reduce  the  total,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  CoBBs.  No;  not  intentionally. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  is  paid  in  salaries  out  of  this  item? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  At  the  present  time  we  are  tied  down  to  $11,380, 
appropriation  for  emergency  employment  and  extra  labor. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  How  much  will  be  paid  out  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  I  do  not  know  what  tne  amount  for  the  exhibits  work 
will  be.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  that.  The  Division  of  Publi- 
cations v^ill  need  at  least  $2,500  and  should  have  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  show  $11,380? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  I  am  going  on  the  basis  of  the  new  arrangement.  The 
office  of  exhibits  is  now  attached  to  the  Secretary's  office^  and  the 
bulk  of  that  $11,380  will  be  allotted  to  the  Division  of  Exhibits. 

I  might  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  very  often  have  need  in  the 
division  for  extra  people  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the 
farmers'  bulletins  and  other  department  publications  and  for  other 
work  that  can  not  be  handled  by  the  regular  force.  At  the  present 
time  the  mail  is  running  exceedingly  heavy,  and  we  will  probably 
have  to  put  on  before  the  spring  comes  additional  people  to  carry  out 
that  distribution  ofpublications. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  separation  of  salanes  and  wages  from  these  items  of  equipment 
and  material,  otherwise  you  will  have  that  force,  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  we  will  have  to  make  another  appropriation  next  year  for 
equipment,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  separation  of  the  items. 

SALARIES   AND   WAGES   IN   THE   DISTRICT  OP   COLUMBIA. 

Salaries  and  wages  in  the  District  of  Columbia :  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  what  you  want  to  have  for  salaries  and  equipment. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  Division  of  Publications  is  dirt  poor.  We  are 
constantly  having  to  run  around  and  asking  the  other  bureaus  to 
buy  paper  for  us,  or  help  us  out  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  be  poorer  yet  if  you  put  a  lot  of  employees 
on  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  If  we  put  any  employees  on  this  roll  we  will  not  be 
able  to  function,  because  these  amounts  are  needed  for  the  supplies 
which  we  have  to  have  to  carry  on  the  work  with. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  pressure  for  putting 
people  on  rolls  is  sometmies  pretty  heavy. 

Mr.  CoBBS.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  intend  that  there  shall  be  any  chance  of 
doing  it.  * 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  You  can  submit  to  Mr.  Anderson  the  estimated 
amount  you  think  there  should  be  for  the  salaries  ? 

Mr.  CoBBS.  The  Division  of  Publications  would  require  not  less 
than  $2,500,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  are  going  to  carry  any  employees  in  Wash- 
iington  you  will  have  to  incluae  that  ? 
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Mr.  CoBBS.  The  Assistant  Secretary  will  talk  about  the  exhibit 
work. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  think  we  had  better  subn>it  a  statement  on  that, 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  carry  on  this  appropriation,  the  necessary  wages  and  salaries 
connected  with  emergency  and  extra  employment  in  the  Division  of 
Publications,  and  then  under  that  item  carry  a  limitation,  or  addition 
there,  which  would  take  care  of  your  salaries  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  on  your  extra  work. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  We  will  prepare  a  statement  and  submit  it  to  you. 

(The  statement  requested  by  Mr.  Anderson  follows:) 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  $11,380  will  be  spent  for  extra  labor  and  emwgency 
employments  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  amount  is  specifically  provided  for 
by  the  current  appropriatibn  bill.  If  any  limitation  is  placed  in  the  puagraph  pro- 
viding funds  for  ^anes  and  wages  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  vear  1923, 
the  amount  should  not  be  less  than  $11,380,  or  the  amount  now  being  proviaed  for  the 
Division  of  Publications  for  its  extra  laoor  and  emergency  emplojrments  and  assistants 
in  exhibits. 

Mr.  CoBBs.  One  further  point  there  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  on 
the  same  line  that  I  started  on,  the  amount  of  money  available  to  the 
division  at  the  present  time.  Our  salaries  in  the  division  are  fright- 
fully low,  lower  by  $100  than  the  salariespaid  clerical  help  in  any  of 
the  bureaus.    The  result  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  keep  bnght 

Eromising  people  in  the  division,  with  the  present  statutory  salanes, 
ope  has  been  that  the  committee  would  see  fit  to  give  the  division 
some  lump-sum  fund,  which  could  be  used  for  salaries,  and  which 
would  enable  us  to  pay  enough  to  keep  promising  employees  whom 
we  are  constantly  losing  because  there  is  no  chance  for  advancement 
in  the  division.  We  could  also  take  care  of  the  emergency  work  of 
the  division  from  this  fimd.  If  it  is  possible  to  make  that  provision 
in  this  item,  and  to  allow  us  to  use  lunds  which  we  might  save  by 
economizing,  I  should  like  to  see  it  done.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  have  finished  with  this  item,  Mr.  Johnson 
would  like  to  make  a  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement 
from  you  with  respect  to  some  of  the  publications  work.  I  have  told 
him  tnat  we  have  gone  ovej*  that,  and  there  are  some  matters  which 
he  can  discuss. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  ALBERT  JOHHSOH,  A  BEPBESEVTA- 
TIVE  IH  COHOBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHIHOTOH, 
AND  HON.  EDOAB  B.  KIESS,  A  BEPBESEHTATIVE  IV 
COVOBESS   FBOM   THE   STATE   OF   PEHHSTLVAVIA. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING, 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  suppose  the  committee  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  cud  not  eliminate  some  of  the  publications  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ruGSLEY.  Your  contention  is  that  the  law  did  that  ? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  section 
added  to  one  of  the  bills  forbids  the  publication  of  various  publica- 
tions. Section  3  of  Public  Act  No.  389,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  4,  1921,  reads  as  follows: 

Any  journal,  magazine,  periodical,  pr  similar  publication  which  is  now  being 
issued  by  a  department  or  establishment  of  the  Government  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  head  thereof,  be  continued,  within  the  limitations  of  available  appropriations 
for  other  Government  funds,  until  December  1,  1921,  when,  if  it  shall  not  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress  before  that  date,  such  journal,  magazine,  peri- 
odical, or  similar  publication  shall  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Congress  took  no  action  to  authorize  these  pub- 
lications ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  Congress  failed  to  authorize  them,  and  exten- 
sions were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  finally  no  extension  was 
made,  and  they  died.  Now,  various  plans  have  been  offered  in  an 
effort  to  revive  these  publications  that  everybody  agrees  are  neces- 
sary, and  these  plans  simmer  down  to  placing  the  authority  in  the 
hands  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Printine,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
what  Congress  would  do,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Members  of  Congress 
want  to  have  that  responsibility;  in  other  words,  they  do  not  want 
to  have  the  responsibilitv  or  the  right  to  sav  that  this  pubUcation  is 
good  and  that  one  is  bad,  when  we  can  not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  was  saying  sometime  ago,  it  seems  to  me 
perfectly  clear  if  authority  is  to  be  granted  it  snould  be  so  that  it 
could  be  exercised  in  the  departments  before  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
research  has  been  made,  because  the  waste  of  doing  the  work  in 
anticipation  of  the  printing  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  waste 
involved  in  printing. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  the  point  I  want  to  get  before  the  com- 
mittee is  something  like  this:  I  understand  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  Interior  Department  is  carrying  an  item  for  the  publica- 
tion of  *  School  Life."  That  has  value;  it  has  a  circulation  of  30,000, 
and  a  copy  of  that  sells  to  the  public  at  30  cents.  It  has  value,  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  Country  school  teachers  are  very  glad  to 
get  it,  and  the  request  is  made  by  them  that  it  be  continued,  and  they 
say  that  they  have  not  the  funds  to  circulate  it. 

I  am  told  that  the  legislative  subcommittee  is  carrying  out  in  its  bill 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  nmning  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  doing  the  printing  of  Confess,  whereas  the  previous 
appropriations  have  been  five  or  six  million  dollars.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  if  that  plan  of  a  revolving  fund  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  the  operation  of  the  Pnnting  Office,  is  carried  out  and  the 
various  subcommittees  give  the  departments  of  the  Government  cer- 
tain funds  for  printing  on  the  showing  made  by  the  representative 
of  the  department,  that  in  itself,  properly  carried  out,  will  substitute 
for  this  law,  and  the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture,  feeling  that  he  wants 
a  boot  and  shoe  journal  or  a  horseshoer  magazine,  or  whatever  maga- 
zine he  feels  he  should  put  out  for  the  people  his  department  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  information  to,  would  put  it  out  on  a  printing 
appropriation,  and  the  $6,000,000  would  be  gone. 

Then  the  point  arises  with  the  chairman  and  myself,  is  it  possible 
for  the  Printmg  Committee  to  offer  some  legislation  that  would  be  a 
substitute  for  mis  prohibitive  act,  that  would  permit  departments  to 
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do  their  printing  within  the  sums  appropriated  in  these  bills  ?    Do 
you  see  tne  point  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  You  would  put  up  to  the  department  the  t3rpe  of 
printing  it  is  to  do,  but  specify  that  it  shall  not  exceed  its  printing 
appropriations  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  And  make  the  department  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  printing  fimd,  making  the  limitation  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Rather  than  setting  up  specific  limitations  on  the 
part  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  can  see  that  it  is  not  for  the  three  Conffressmen 
and  three  Senators  on  that  committee  to  say  that  School  Life  is 
not  a  good  publication  and  that  the  Experimental  Record  is.  That 
is  a  preposterous  situation. 

Mr.  ruGSLEY.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  joint  committee  or  any 
other  congressional  authority  should  act  as  a  censor? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  do  not  propose  to  do  it.  That  is  all  that  holds 
us  back  now,  but  it  is  like  tnis:  A  committee  of  three  Senators  and 
three  Congressmen  carrying  on  the  work  of  printing,  which  has  a 
great  many  details,  decioing  whether  such  a  puoUcation  is  warranted, 
and  then  seeing  whether  it  is  exceeding  its  bounds,  is  not  right. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  think  the  proposition  you  make  is  fundamentally 
soimd. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  would  have  the  power  to  determine  what  they 
should  publish? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Magee.  Who  would  have  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  had,  and  under  that  power,  before  the 
various  extensions.  111  pubUcations  quit  under  a  little  pressure. 
They  could  not  make  a  showing.  This  committee  on  printing,  three 
Congressmen  and  three  Senators,  are  being  blamed  rignt  and  left  for 
knocking  down  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  and  publica- 
tions of  that  kind.     We  did  not  do  that  at  all.    , 

Mr.  EiESS.  It  would  be  up  to  these  gentlemen  to  convince  the  sub- 
committee as  to  the  amount  of  money  needed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  but  before  you  get  to  that  point  you  have 
got  to  repeal  this  law,  which  is  very  clear,  an  amendment  to  the 
sundry  civil  bill.  - 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  we  thought  we  might  do,  Mr.  Johnson,  is  to 
attach  to  the  appropriation  a  limitation,  or  a  provision  that  not  more 
than  so  much  might  be  spent  in  the  Journal  or  Agricultural  Research, 
and  so  much  in  other  publications,  and  so  on,  which  would  be  author- 
ity for  the  publication  of  those  pubUcations. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Here  is  the  Department  of  Labor,  whose  appropria- 
tions are  made  by  some  other  committee,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
Members  of  Congress  want  to  stand  up  and  authorize,  as  a  matter  of 
fairness — ^I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  authorize  Department  of 
Agriculture  magazines  and  not  reestablish  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY*  As  I  gather  what  you  have  in  mind,  the  limitation 
you  would  make  would  be  on  the  amount  of  money  appropriated,  on 
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the  showing,  rather  than  stating  in  the  appropriation  what  shall  be 
published  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  thought  we  would  not  show  it  at  all. 

Mr.  PuGSLBY.  You  would  make  the  Secretary  entirely  responsible  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  might  take  an  act  of  Congress,  to  authorize  the 
various  Secretaries  to  reestablish  certain  publications  until  July  1. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Your  thought  is  that  varying  conditions  might  make 
it  necessary  to  chang:e  the  form  and  type  of  the  publJcations  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  picture  this — and  I  do  not  want  to  say  much 
further  on  this — that  Congress  can  not,  by  the  nature  of  things,  tell 
you  what  shall  be  printed;  for  instance,  I  might  be  able  to  show  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  they  ought  to  get  out  a  magazine  to  assist 
coiuitry  cobblers.  Eiess  might  not  agree  to  that,  i  ou  might  con- 
vince me  that  some  form  of  printing,  any  agricultural  publication, 
was  necessary,  but  vou  could  not  convince  all  of  Congress.  We  can 
not  be  wrangling  all  the  time,  and  we  can  not  be  putting  out  bad 
publications. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  not  want  to  give  them  authority  to  publish, 
at  public  expense,  what  they  might  say  is  satisfactory  ?  It  might  be 
dis^reeable  to  determine  what  shall  be  pubUshed,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  ought  to  be  some  authority  assumed  by  some  responsible 
bodv. 

MT.  Johnson.  Then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  gather  them  all  up 
and  try  and  put  it  over. 

Mr.  MAGEE.  The  trouble  now  is,  while  having,  in  my  legal  judg- 
ment, the  general  authority  under  the  law  to  publish  certain  things, 
yet  this  limitation  deprives  you  of  the  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
publications. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  can  not  establish  a  single  one. 

Mr.  Magee.  Your  hands  are  tied. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiEss.  The  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution  in  this  Congress 
which  did  give  the  power  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to 
determine. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  it  come  up  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  EiESS.  No;  it  was  on  the  calendar.  Yesterday  it  was  referred 
back  to  the  Printing  Committee,  and  it  is  now  there. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  a  committee  of  three  members.  They  are  not 
censors,  and  will  not  be  censors.  The  committee  oflFered  a  continuing 
plan  to  carry  it  on  for  30  days,  and  to  carry  it  on  was  a  sign  of  economy. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  a  bar  to  these  publications. 

Mr.  KiESS.  The  main  thing  Mr.  Johnson  wanted  to  bring  out  is 
that  the  Joint  Committee  did  not  stop  any  pubUcation;  it  was  done 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  but  the  impression  has  gone  abroad,  and  we 
have  been  deluged  with  letters  and  telegrams  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee stopped  the  publications,  and  asking  us  to  continue  them, 
and  we  have  no  power  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  a  law  through  such 
as  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thirty  days. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  suggestion?  My  suggestion  is  that  you 
undertake  to  bring  a  resolution  out  from  the  Printing  Committee 
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permitting  the  Secretaries  to  revive  certain  publications  until  July  1 — 
those  copies  which  have  failed  to  be  printea  in  January  and  February, 
and  then  authorize  in  that  piece  of  legislation  the  publication  of  such 
documents  as  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the  Secretaries  within 
the  limit  of  the  money  appropriated  for  printing. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  thmk  tnat  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  is  administratively 
sound.  When  you  have  a  head  of  a  department  you  ought  to  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  funds,  and  if  he  does  not  spend  them  properly, 
he  should  be  taken  to  task.  The  remedy  lies  in  limiting  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  appropriate  committee  is  the  committee  which 
appropriates  for  the  scientific  work.    This  committee  would  not  only 

I)ass  on  the  appropriations,  but  could  censor  the  work  and  the  pub- 
ications,  and  then  it  will  be  done  alike. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  the  committee  should  come  up  here  and  show  that 
*' School  Life"  should  be  printed,  and  the  committee  agreed  to  that, 
that  would  be  carried. 

Mr.  PuosLEY.  In  other  words,  the  committee  should  review  the 
work  that  makes  the  appropriations. 
Mr.  Johnson.  Exactly.     I  think  that  is  all. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITS   AT  STATE  AND  OTHER  FAIRS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  page  174,  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  suitable  t^ricultural  exhibits,  etc.  Do  you 
want  to  discuss  that  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Mr.  Hiscox  will  cover  that  feature.  I  will  make 
just  a  preliminary  statement,  and  then  you  can  ask  Mr.  Hiscox  any 
questions  that  you  desire.  Perhaps  he  will  wish  to  make  a  short 
statement  also. 

We  considered  it  was  administratively  wise  to  attach,  during  the 
process  of  reorganization  of  the  extension  and  publication  work,  the 
office  of  exhibits  to  the  Secretary's  office,  because  the  office  of  exhibito 
is  in  contact  with  all  of  the  bureaus  and  is  in  a  sense  a  piece  of  exten- 
sion work  rather  than  a  piece  of  publication  work.  Therefore  the 
exhibit  work  has  been  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
time  being.  Would  you  like  a  statement  of  the  type  of  work  which 
is  being  done  in  exhibits  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  type  of  work  is  and 
where  the  exhibits  were  made  last  year. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Mr.  Hiscox,  who  has  charge  of  that  office,  will  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  I  have  a  list  of  places  at  which  the  department  made 
exhibits  last  year.    Do  you  want  that  read  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  will  just  put  it  in  the  record,  perhaps  that 
will  be  sufficient. 
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Report  of  showings,  Office  of  Exhibits,  fiscal  year  1922. 


Cit  J  and  State. 


Atlanta  Ga. 

Billings,  Mont.. 
Baltimore,  Md.i. 


Do.». 


Boise,  Idaho 

Chicago,  m.i 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Columbus,  S.  C 

Detroit,  Mich 

Douglas,  Wyo 

Elko,Nev 

Fresno,  Calif 

Greenville,  8.  C.»... 

Hdena,  Mont 

Hamline.  Minn.i... 
Kansas  City,  Mo.<. . 
Uttle  Rock,  Ark... 
Mflwaukee,  Wis.... 

Nashville,  Ten  n 

Portland,  Oreg.»... 


Date. 


Oct.  13-22., 
Sept.  20-25. 
Dec.  1-10... 


July  11-16. 


Pueblo,  Colo 

Raton,N.  Mex 

Riverside,  CaUf 

Rochester,  N.  H 

Sacramento,  Calif 

8aU  Lake  City,  Utah... 

8edalia,Mo 

Sparks,  Md 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass.i 

Stuttgart,  Ark.» 

Salem,  Oreg 

Stockton,  Calif.» 

Topeka,  Kans 

Washington,  D.  C.».... 

Waterloo,  Iowa » 

WheeUng,  W.  Va 

Wichita,  kans,» 

Yakima,  Wash 

Ames,  Iowa » 

Madison,  Wls.» 

New  York,  N.Y.* 


Nor«dk,Va.« 

Saginaw,  Mich.i 

Washington,  D.  C.».... 


Total. 


Sept.  26-Oct.  1. 
Nov.  20-Dec.  3. 

Sept.  17-24 

Oct.24-2« , 

Sept.  2-11 , 

Sept.  13-lft 

Sept.  15-17 , 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1. 

Oct.  6-12 

Sept.  12-17 

Oct.»-15 

Nov.  29-Doc.  4. 

Nov.  11-19 

Aug.  20-Sept.  3. 

Sept.  16-23 

Nov.5-12 


Sept.  26-30 

Oct.  4-7 

Oct.  11-16 

Sept.  20-23 

Sept.  3-11 

Oct.  3-8 

Aug.  8-20 

Sept.  5-10 

do 

Sept.  18-24 

Nov.  30- Dec.  4 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1.... 

Dec.  6-11 

Sept.  12-17 

Oct.  17-22 

Sept.  26-Oct.  2.... 

Sept.  5-10 

Sept.  26-Oct.  8.... 

Sept.  1&-24 

Jan.  30- Feb.  4,1922 

do 

Jan. 25-29 


Jan,  3-7... 
Feb.  14-17. 
Feb.  6-18.. 


Name  of  fair. 


Southeastern  Fair 

Midland  Empire  Fair , 

Baltimore  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association . 

Marine  Show,  Erport  and  Import 
Exposition. 

Idaho  State  Fair , 

International  Livestock  Exposition . 

Chattanooea  Interstate  Fair 

South  CaroUna  State  Fair 

Michigan  State  Fair 

Wyoming  State  Fair 

Elko  County  Fair 

Fresno  Di'^trict  Fair 

Textile  Raw  Products  Show 

Montana  State  Fair 

National  Dairy  Show 

Heart  of  America  Poultry  Show 

Arkansas  State  Fair 

Wisconsin  State  Fair 

Tennessee  State  Fair 

Pacific  International  Livestock  Ex- 
position. 

Colorado  State  Fair 

Northern  New  Mexico  Fair 

Southern  California  Fair 

Rochester  Fair 

California  State  Fair 

Utah  State  Fair 

Missouri  State  Fair 

Maryland  State  Fair 

Spokane  Interstate  Fair 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

Arkansas  Rice  Carnival 

Oregon  State  Fair 

Camomia  Dairy  Council 

Kansas  Free  Fair 

American  Mining  Congress 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress 

West  Virginia  State  Fair 

International  Wheat  Show 

Washington  State  Fair 

Iowa  State  C^ollege  (farmers'  week). . 

Wisconsin  Dairy  Show 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show. 

Old  Dominion  Poultry  Show 

Michigan  Dairy  Show 

National  Food  Show  and  Household 
Exposition. 


Estimated 
attend- 
ance. 


158,856 

50,000 

7,000 

90,000 

80,000 

175,000 

94,131 

50,000 

285,000 

17,000 

5,000 

100,000 

10,000 

80,000 

36,000 

15,000 

64,657 

237,014 

122,912 

100,400 

40,000 
5,543 

92,000 

28,602 
190,000 
115,000 
187,000 

15,000 

80,000 
240,000 

30,000 
132,330 
6,800 
210,000 
1,108 
100,010 
100,000 
150,000 

67,600 


35,000 


3,604.053 


Floor 
space. 


Sq.ft. 
3,000 
1,100 
900 

600 

1,300 

5,000 

2,500 

3,000 

4,000 

1,100 

1,300 

500 

700 

1,100 

10,000 

600 

3,500 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

.3,000 
1,300 
1,400 

600 
1,000 
1,300 
3,500 

600 
1,100 
12,000 
4,000 
1,600 
4,000 
5,000 

600 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,600 
3,000 
3,000 

700 

700 

3,000 

700 


116,800 


1  Special  shows. 


•  Poultry  shows. 


Mr.  Anderson.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Hiscox. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Gentlemen,  i  can  just  say  that  the  department  has 
sent  this  year  its  exhibit  material  in  lai^e  quantities^- we  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  for  a  very  small  exhibit,  on  a  single  subject — to 
about  30  of  the  large  State  fau^  or  special  expositions  of  the  coimtry. 
It  has  renovated  and  improved  much  of  its  former  material,  and  m 
addition  has  prepared  two  large  special-subject  exhibits,  one  on 
dairying,  and  one  on  animal  husbandry,  emphasizing  the  efficient 
utilization  of  feed,  grain,  hay,  and  forage  crops  for  meat  production, 
and  the  economical  purchase  of  meat. 

Mr.  Anderson.  By  the  constuner,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  By  the  consumer;  yes,  sir.  One  of  the  special  booths 
at  the  exhibits  shown  at  the  Grain  and  Hay  Show  of  the  International 
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Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago  was  devoted  to  the  economical 
purchase  of  meats.  It  was  one  in  which  the  Secretary  took  a  special 
interest,  and  for  which,  I  beUeve,  he  prepared  some  oi  the  copy. 

We  are  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
old  exhibit  niaterial,  of  which  we  have  a  great  deal,  which  has  accu-. 
mulated  during  many  years,  some  of  it  having  been  prepared  origi- 
nally for  the  large  special  expositions;  some  of  it  having  been  pre- 
pared for  use  by  some  of  the  large  world  fairs  in  other  countries;  and 
much  of  which  is  rather  out  of  date  and  not  related  particularly  to 
the  problems  of  farmers  to-day.  What  we  are  trying  practically  to 
do  is  to  have  our  material,  which  heretofore  has  presented  the  work 
of  the  department  in  a  rather  neutral  and  negative  way,  presented  in 
a  positive  way,  and  in  a  way  which  will  inspire  people  who  see  it  to 
do  the  practices  and  methods  which  the  department  and  its  allies, 
the  colleges,  have  tested  and  proven  to  be  of  benefit  or  profit  to  the 
persons  who  should  follow  these  practices. 

The  development  of  exhibits  along  this  line  during  the  year  has 
proven  very  satisfactory,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
to  the  public.  Two  years  ago  the  department  began,  under  a  special 
appropriation  which  we  had,  to  prepare  a  large  exhibit  on  dairying, 
to  DC  shown  at  the  National  Daiiy  Show. 

There  have  been  great  demands  for  that  material  at  other  places, 
but  before  last  year  the  nature  of  the  material  prepared  was  such — 
it  was  prepared  a  good  bit  of  it  locally,  at  the  place  of  the  showing, 
that  there  was  not  much  to  move  around  to  otner  places;  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  the  demonstration  done  with  little  material. 
This  year  we  prepared  an  exhibit  of  an  entirely  new  type.  We  pre- 
pared at  about  half  the  cost  of  any  previous  national  dairy  exhibit, 
and  showed  one-half  of  it,  on  its  way  to  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
St.  Paul,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  sending  the  other  half,  which  was  in- 
complete, to  St.  Paul,  and  completed  it  there,  where  it  was  joined  by 
the  materials  shown  at  Waterloo. 

You  want  me  to  tell  you  some  of  the  details,  how  it  has  been  re- 
ceived ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  The  director  of  the  Pacific  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  I  believe  the  president  of  the  Car- 
nation Milk  Co.,  Mr.  Stuart,  saw  the  material  there  at  St.  Paul,  and 
insisted  that  he  must  have  it  for  the  dairy  products  section  of  their 
Portland  exposition.  We  were  operating  under  a  budget  prepared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  for  the  allotment  of  our  exhibit  fxmds,  and 
felt  that  we  did  not  have  the  money  with  which  it  could  be  sent. 

He  was  so  anxious  to  have  it  that  his  exposition  arranged  to  take 
the  material  from  St.  Paul — his  exposition  beginning  so  near  the  close 
of  the  St.  Paul  show  that  it  could  not  be  moved  by  ireight — and  paid 
the  cost  of  its  movement  from  St.  Paul  to  Portland  by  passenger  train, 
under  an  agreemtnt  to  return  it  to  Washington,  free  of  cost  to  the 
department.  At  Portland  it  was  seen  by  the  people  representing  the 
California  Creameries  Association  who  were  to  hold  a  convention  in 
California  of  all  the  dairy  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast;  they  soUcited 
the  use  of  about  one-third  of  the  material  for  display  at  their  fair  in 
Stockton.  Under  our  appropriation  we  are  unable  to  move  material 
except  to  State,  interstate,  or  national  fairs.  They  moved  that 
material  from  Portland  to  Stockton  and  agreed  to  move  it  back  to 
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Washington,  by  express.  It  has  been  moved  back  to  Madison,  Wis.,/ 
the  Wisconsin  CoUege  wishing  it  for  use  during  then-  short  course. 
The  other  part  of  the  material,  returned  by  baggage  car  to  Washmgton, 
has  been  sent  to  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  going  from  there  to  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  to  a  meeting  of  the  dairy  people  of  Michigan.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  that  movement  is  arranged  for  entirely  at 
no  cost  to  the  department.  They  are  so  anxious  to  have  this  new- 
type  material  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  The 
colleges  of  those  States  are  cooperating  with  the  department  in  making 
the  necessary  demonstration  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  how  many  fairs  did  you  exhibit  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  About  30  of  the  larger  State  fairs.  We  had  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  fairs  to  which  we  have  sent  exhibit  material,  as 
you  know,  because  two  years  ago  the  appropriation  imder  which  we 
carried  on  this  work  was  reduced  from  $100,000  to  $70,000. 

I  notice  in  the  statement  of  the  printed  estimates  a  mistake,  show- 
ing that  in  1921  we  had  $50,000  and  in  1922  $70,000,  indicating  that 
we  are  operating  the  current  year  under  an  mcrease.  That  is  wrong. 
We. have  been  operating  at  a  $30,000  decrease  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Both  should  be  $70,000  ? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Yes;  both  should  be  $70,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  This  special  exhibit  that  I  am  speaking  of  seems 
to  meet  all  the  desires  of  all  classes  of  people  interested  in  dairying, 
including  the  large  State  fairs.  We  have  requests  for  the  movement 
of  this  material  m  the  next  fall,  dimng  the  fair  showing  season,  to 
about  15  of  the  largest  State  fairs  in  the  coimtry. 

A  similar  result  was  reached  with  the  special  exhibit  on  animal 
husbandry,  the  subjects  prepared  for  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition.  The  department  has  felt  that  it  should  perfect  two 
special  exhibits  for  those  two  places  each  year,  because  at  those 
places  largely  they  meet  more  tnan  at  any  other  places,  the  leaders 
of  those  two  subjects.  Presidents  or  other  officials  of  agricultural 
colleges  all  over  the  country,  seeing  this  material  at  Chicago,  have 
wired  and  written  the  Secretary,  urging  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  it  to  be  moved  to  their  colleges,  to  be  used  by  them  in  their  short- 
course  of  work  during  the  winter. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you,  just  to  let  you  know  of  the  interest  in  the 
work,  that  I  am  told  repeatedly  as  I  go  around  the  country,  not  hav- 
ing enough  money  to  send  the  material  to  anywhere  near  the  number 
of  places  who  desire  it,  by  many  organizations,  colleges,  etc.,  that 
they  would  be  with  us  in  a  request  for  more  money.  I  am  telling 
them  that  I  will  never  inaugurate  a  request  for  more  money  untu 
that  which  we  have  is  most  efficiently  expended.  I  am  trying  to 
arrange  for  its  more  efficient  expenditure  tnrough  having  the  State 
colleges,  other  organizations  especially  interested  in  the  subjects,  and 
the  raikoads  cooperate  in  paying  the  expenses  of  movements,  instal- 
lations, and  demonstrations,  so  that  the  fund  which  you  gentlemen 
provide  can  be  used  most  largely  for  preparation;  and  we  are  being 
quite  successful. 

C08T  OP  TRAN8PORTINO   EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  any  of  those  State  fair  associations  pay  any 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  exhibit  for  its  transportation  and  installa- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Hiscox.  During  the  past  year  every  State  fair  at  which  we 
showed  the  material  paid  all  the  local  costs  of  labor,  drayage,  and 
installation,  which  heretofore  have  ranged  from  $100  to  $250. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  do  not  pay  any  part  of  the  transportation, 
outside  of  the  drayage  or  cartage  ? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  No.  Since  the  appropriation  was  made  for  exhibits 
work  they  have  not  paid  for  the  movement  of  the  material,  they  feel- 
ing that  having  secured  an  appropriation,  and  its  terms  permitting 
the  payment  of  freight,  it  should  be  paid  out  of  such  fund. 

This  has  been  done,  however:  Last  year  every  movement  of  our 
material  on  circuit,  going  from  State  fair  to  State  fair,  except  that 
made  by  baggage-car  movement,  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  occa- 
sionally, when  one  fair  opens  the  day  after  another  closes,  was  made 
by  the  railroads  at  one-half  the  current  rate  heretofore  considered  as  ^ 
applicable  to  our  material.  And  every  direct  movement  of  material 
to  only  one  point  of  showing  and  bacK  to  the  department  was  made 
imder  free  return.  The  movement  of  the  material  to  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  was  made  free  of  cost  to  the 
department  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  although  by 
baggage  movement  on  a  passenger  train. 

m*.  ruGSLEY.  That  was  because  the  number  of  tickets  which  were 
purchased  entitled  us  to  a  baggage  car? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Yes,  that  en ti tied  us  to  a  baggage  car.  We  surveyed 
the  department  and  discovered  all  the  persons  who  were  going  to  or 
througn  Chicago  on  any  kind  of  business  for  the  department,  and 
lumped  their  movement  in  a  ticket,  and  the  railroad  agreed  to  move 
the  material  on  that  ticket. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Isn't  that  a  regular  rule  that  they  have,  if  there  are 
so  many  tickets,  that  they  will  lumish  a  baggage  car? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Yes, 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  And  it  was  on  that  basis  that  it  was  moved  ? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  it  was  moved,  yes. 

Now.  the  indications  are  that  as  we  become  able  to  prepare  exhibits 
that  are  of  special  interest  throughout  the  coimtry  that  we  will  be 
able  to  arrange  with  the  railroads  to  move  the  material  at  a  rate 
still  lower  than  that  which  we  now  pay,  or  possibly  free.  I  am  hope- 
ful of  being  able  to  move  the  special  material  on  passenger  trains,  in 
ba^age  cars,  free  of  cost,  through  some  cooperation  through  the 
agriciutural  development  offices  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  May  I  interject  there?  We  are  asking  no  favors  of 
the  railroads,  simply  the  application  to  our  material  of  the  iwular 
rules  that  they  have  heretofore  granted  on  exhibit  material.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  railroads  now  move  such  exhibit  material  at  less  cost 
than  we  have  been  paying,  and  we  are  finding  that  these  rules  are 
applicable  to  interstate  movements  of  our  exhibit  material  are  having 
them  so  applied. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  This  material  which  has  gone  to  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
being  moved  from  Chicago  to  Madison,  thence  to  Saginaw,  back  to 
Madison,  and  to  Chicago,  by  the  railroads  west  of  Chicago  under  an 
agreement  reached  with  them  by  the  college  people,  free  of  cost,  the 
railroads  recognizing  that  this  material  develops  better  agriculture 
along  their  lines,  ana  they  have  been  willing,  some  of  them,  to  move 
the  material  free. 
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Generally  that  is  a  statement  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  proportion  of  this  sum  is  represented  by  the 
cost  of  making  the  exhibit  ?     I  mean  preparing  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  HiSGOX.  What  proportion  of  the  sum  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  am  tiying  to  arrive  at  a  cost  procesi  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
work  now.  Roughly  speaking,  I  would  say  about  half.  Do  you 
mean  by  that,  Xir.  Chairman,  the  physical  construction  or  the 
demonstration  also  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  mean  outside  of  transportation,  the 
exhibit  costs  at  various  locations;  I  mean  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibit.     Including  the  labor  and  material  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Well,  possibly  a  larger  proportion  than  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  estimate  $19,000  this  next  year  for  traveling 
expenses,  I  do  not  know  what  these  miscellaneous  items  are, 
$13,000;  I  just  want  to  get  at  roughly  what  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibits  costs. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  I  might  say  that  before  this  year  the  exhibit  work 
of  the  department  has  been  carried  on  largely  through  sending  old 
materia  which  it  possesses,  which  had  little  done  to  it  in  the  way 
of  renovation,  a  very  large  share  of  the  money  being  spent  for  freight 
and  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  would  like  to  add  that  like  all  other  good  work, 
the  amoimt  of  money  which  can  be  advantageously  used  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  request  which  has  been  made.  I  think  that 
it  is  being  efficiently  handled^  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  go  into 
it  since  it  was  attacned  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  will  take 
up  the  item  on  page  176,  library.  You  are  asking  for  some  increases 
there.     Tell  us  why  you  need  them,  please. 


Monday,  February  6,  1922. 

LIBRARY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DB.  E.  D.  BALL,  DIBECTOB  OF  SCIENTIFIO  WOBK, 
DEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICXTLTTTBE,  AND  MISS  CLABIBEL  B.  BAB- 
NETT,  LIBBABIAN,  DEFABTMENT  OF  ABaiCXTLTTTBE. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  notice  that  in  11  years  the 
appropriation  for  salaries  for  the  library  has  increased  from  $25,000 
to  $30,000.  On  page  177  you  will  notice  that  in  11  years  the  lump- 
sum appropriation  has  increased  from  $15,500  to  $21,400,  approxi- 
mately $5,000.  During  that  period  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  practically  doubled. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  necessary  relation  between  the  appro- 
priation for  the  department  and  the  library? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  should  be.  There  are  no  absolutely  fixed  rela- 
tions, but  as  the  work  of  the  department  increases  the  calls  on  the 
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library  will  increase,  and  if  we  fail  to  meet  those  calls  it  will  result 
in  less  efficient  work.  Under  the  law  all  books  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  be  bought  through  this  library 
appropriation,  except  in  case  of  marketing.  There  is  special  pro- 
vision for  that. 

Our  purchaijes  also  include  subscriptions  to  periodicals,  the  pur- 
chase of  atlases  and  things  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of 
the  assistant  librarians  All  of  these  come  out  of  thj  library  ap- 
propriation. If  you  hold  down  the  library  appropriation,  you  hold 
down  the  efficiency  of  all  our  work. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  that  the  cost  of  purchasing  books  an«l 
periodicals  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  increased  all  out  of 
proportion  with  this  appropriation.  The  result  is  we  are  getting 
less  in  the  way  of  supplies  for  the  department  now  than  we  were 
ten  years  ago,  with  a  department  of  twice  the  size  that  it  was  then. 
So  that  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  of  the  whole  department 
this  is  important.  It  is  not  alone  for  the  librarian  but  is  for  the 
whole  department.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  department 
service,  it  is  important  that  the  library  appropriation  be  increased 
relatively  a  good  deal  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  very  modest  increase  we  are  asking  for.  It  is  very  modest 
for  both  places.  Neither  one  of  them  will  put  the  library  in  even 
fair  working  shape,  but  it  will  make  a  beginning. 

Just  take  this  one  example.  The  new  census  is  out.  Every  time 
they  get  out  a  new  census  we  must  provide  a  new  atlas  for  each 
division  using  statistical  work.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  figures^ 
but  the  cost  is  over  twice  what  it  was  at  the  last  10-year  period  when 
we  purchased  the  last  atlas. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  these  atlases  in  a  number  of  our 
different  bureaus,  and  their  increased  cost  has  to  come  out  of  this 
small  library  appropriation.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  called 
my  attention  to  the  absolute  inadequacy  of  our  appropriation.  It 
practicaly  means  we  can  not  purchase  an  adequate  supply  of  these 
necessary  helps. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  volumes  have  you  in  the  library  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  don't  remember  exactly.  I  haven't  that  information 
w^th  me. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  tell  you.     You  have  very  nearly  160,000. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  service,  of  course,  is  very  much  greater  than  our 
library  volumes.  I  notice  about  one-third  of  the  books  I  ask  for 
comes  from  the  Congressional  Library. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  nearly  3,000,000  volumes  with  an  appro- 
priation in  the  past  year  of  $90,000,  while  you  have  about  160,000 
volumes  with  an  appropriation  of  $32,000. 

Mr.  Ball.  For  the  purchase  of  books? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bai Ji.  In  our  case  that  $32,000  must  pay  for  all  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, for  the  purchase  of  books,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  the 
librarians  employed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  say  the  appropriation  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  $90,0001 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  somewhere  between  two  and  a  half  and 
three  million  volumes? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  155,000  or  160,000  volumes? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  an  appropriation  of  $32,000  for  purchasing? 

-Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  Library  of  Congress  gets  two  copies 
f I'ee  of  every  copyright  in  the  United  States,  which  does  not  come 
to  us.    Of  everything  that  is  copyrighted,  they  get  two  volumes  free. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  Our  purchases  are  very  largely  of  periodicals  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  type,  statistical  publications  and  things  of 
that  kind,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our  work.  This  ap- 
propriation is  not  for  books  alone,  but  for  papers,  periodicals,  addi- 
tional assistants,  fixtures,  library  cards.  There  is  very  little  left  that 
can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

I  can  give  you  the  details  of  that,  but  the^  are  on  my  desk.  I  just 
wanted  to  present  this  generally  this  evening.  The  library  appro- 
priations have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  department, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  serious  handicap.  If  necessary,  the  librarian 
can  come  down  and  present  these  details  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
librarian.    I  am  presenting  it  to  you  as  a  departmental  problem. 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  the  detailed  estimate  in  this  appro- 

?Tiation  on  page  177,  there  are  about  $12,000  for  salaries  and  $19,000 
or  equipment  and  material. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  They  keep  up  card  indices  and  do  a  good  deal 
of  bibliographic  work.  I  call  over  and  ask  them  for  a  reference  to 
certain  lines  of  work,  and  they  get  that  right  up  for  me.  That  is 
what  they  are  for,  for  bibliographic  service,  for  keeping  and  main- 
taining card  indices,  for  doing  all  that  type  of  work.  They  are  the 
service  bureau  of  the  whole  department 

The  question  came  up  a  little  while  ago  where  an  outside  agency 
asked  if  they  could  send  men  down  here  to  use  our  laboratory  and  our 
library  for  study.  I  said  yes  right  offhand.  The  librarian  said, "  We 
will  have  to  have  additional  room  if  we  do  that,  because  we  are 
crowded  two  deep  now.  If  their  men  come  in  here  and  study  they 
will  have  to  have  desks  where  they  can  open  the  books."  That  is 
the  situation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  Where  is  the  library  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  main  library  is  in  the  Bieber  Building,  right  across 
from  the  west  wing.  It  is  on  the  lower  floor  of  that  builmng.  We 
expect  to  consolidate  some  of  the  branch  libraries  and  the  main 
library  in  this  building. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  other  librarians  paid  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Ball.  No  ;  not  the  librarians,  but  the  purchase  of  books  has  to 
be  made  out  of  this  fund.  • 

Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  this  statement,  they  only  pay  about 
$500  for  periodicals.  I  do  not  see  any  item  at  all,  unless  it  be  in- 
cluded in  equipment  and  material. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  included  in  equipment  and  material.  That  is 
the  item.  I  have  a  detailed  statement  on  my  desk,  but  I  didn't  expect 
to  go  into  that  this  afternoon.  The  librarian  can  come  down  and 
give  you  these  details,  if  you  like. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  want  this  money,  I  think  you  had  better 
have  her  come. 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1922. 

Mr.  Ball.  Miss  Bamett  will  also  speak  about  the  library. 

Miss  Barnett.  Perhaps  I  should  first  explain  about  the  appro- 
priation last  year,  which  has  a  very  great  bearing  on  our  estimates 
this  year. 

Last  year  we  had  15  positions  below  $1,200,  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $840  to  $1,080.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  fill  those  posi- 
tions satisfactorily  with  people  who  could  do  our  work.  Aside  rrom 
a  few  clerical  positions  in  the  library,  all  of  our  positions  are  filled 
by  library-trained  people,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  college 
training.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  get  that  kind  of  an  assist- 
ant at  salaries  below  $1,200.  Therefore,  I  asked  to  have  those  15 
positions  dropped,  and  in  place  of  them  asked  for  11  positions'  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $1,920.  I  also  asked  to  have  carried 
on  the  lump  sum  the  positions  which  were  dropped  from  the  statu- 
tory roll.  Those  to  be  earned  on  the  lump  sum  were  the  assistant 
librarian  and  the  heads  of  divisions  and  two  cataloguers,  all  of  whom 
were  scientific  assistants  in  library  science,  and  therefore  could  be 
tarried  on  the  lump  sum.  In  lieu  of  what  we  requested,  however, 
13  positions,  ranging  from  $840  to  $1,080,  were  dropped,  and  6  po- 
sitions were  granted  in  place  of  them ;  and  that  meant  a  loss  of  7 
positions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  could  not  be  a  loss  of  seven  positions  if  you 
did  not  have  them  to  fill. 

Miss  Barnett.  Well,  that  is  true,  too ;  but  we  had  filled  those  posi- 
tions— a  good  many  of  them — by  temporary  assistants.  During  the 
war  we  had  just  a  series  of  temporary  appointments.  During  that 
time  we  were  able  to  get  temporary  assistants,  because  there  were  so 
many  people  here  in  Washington  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  willing  to  accept  a  low  salary  during  the  war  period — but  it  was 
very  difficult  after  that  to  get  them  filled  even  temporarily.  But, 
still,  we  had  those  positions  previously,  and  up  to  the  war  period  we 
were  able  to  fill  them,  so  that  as  far  as  the  number  of  positions  is 
concerned,  this  meant  a  loss  of  seven  positions,  and  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  $600  in  the  lump  sum.  So  we  were  in  a  very  bad  position. 
In  fact,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the  library,  we  never  had 
suffered  such  a  loss.  We  had  had  a  very  gradual  increase  up  to 
1918.  Only  once  in  20  years  had  we  had  a  loss,  and  that  was  a  loss 
of  $500.  The  loss  last  year  of  $3,020  was  a  very  severe  blow  to  the 
library. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  thought  we  were  doing  you  a  favor  by  giving 
you  some  people  that  you  could  use. 

Miss  Barnett.  Well,  that  is  so.  We  were  most  grateful  for  the 
higher  positions,  and  I  should  have  prefaced  my  remarks  by  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  those  positions ;  but  having  no  increase 
m  the  lump  sum  was  a  great  loss.  We  have  only  been  able  to  get 
along  this  year  by  the  help  of  the  bureaus. 
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FOR    NEW    POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  asking  this  year  for  three  additional 
places. 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  in  each  class,  class  three,  class  two,  and  class 
one. 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes;  one  $1,600  and  one  $1,400  and  one  $1,200,  and 
then  an  increase  on  the  lump  sum  of  $10,600.  That  increase  of  lump 
sum  is  to  carry  six  more  positions ;  also  it  provides  a  very  moderate 
increase  in  the  amount  for  books  and  periodicals. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  do  you  spend  for  books  and  periodicals 
now? 

Miss  Barnett.  Last  year  we  spent  approximately  $9,300  for  books 
and  approximately  $6,000  for  periodicals.  " 

Mr.  Anderson.  $15,000  altogether. 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  remainder  or  your  appropriation,  then,  covers 
additional  salaries? 

Miss  Barnett.  Additional  salaries;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  scientific  people  ? 

Miss  Barnett.  Yes,  sir ;  also  tor  steel  shelving,  stationery,  travel- 
ing expenses,  and  furniture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  the  library  located  ? 

Miss  Barnittt.  It  is  in  the  Bieber  Building,  on  the  first  floor  and 
in  the  basement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  volumes  have  you? 

Miss  Barnett.  We  have  165,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  room  enough?   - 

Miss  Barnett.  No  ;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  not? 

Miss  Barnett.  No,  sir.  One  of  our  greatest  handicaps  now  is  the 
lack  of  room.  A  separate  building  for  the  library  is  very  much 
needed.  According  to  the  present  plans,  the  administration  iSuilding 
is  to  include  the  library.  It  is  to  oe  on  the  top  floor,  but  the  room 
that  was  assigned  to  the  library,  of  course,  would  be  very  inadequate 
now.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  building  could  be  built  between  the  two 
wings,  as  a  kind  of  annex  to  what  would  be  the  administration  build- 
ing, and  that  it  could  be  built  more  economically  as  an  annex  than 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  other  building,  because  the  library  requires 
special  equipment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  these  scientific  people  that  you  have  in  the 
library,  what  do  they  do?     Do  they  do  research  work? 

Miss  Barnett.  The  six  positions  on  the  lump  sum  are  for  the 
assistant  librarian  and  for  the  heads  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
library  and  for  two  catalo^iers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  divisions  have  you? 

Miss  Barnett.  We  have  the  catalogue  division,  the  periodical 
division,  and  the  readers'  division. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions  that  the  other  members  of 
tfce  committee  would  like  to  asK?  If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  Miss  Barnett. 
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Mr.  AxDERsox.  What  is  the  next  item,  Dr.  Ball?     States  Relations 
Service  ? 
Dr.  Bali..  States  Relations  Service ;  yes.  sir. 
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STATES  RELATIONS  SER\^CE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DB.  A.  C.  TBTJE,  DIBECTOB  STATES  BEi;jLTIOHS 
SEBVICE;  DB.  WALTEB  H.  EVANS,  CHIEF  OF  DIVISION  OF  ENSU- 
LAB  STATIONS;  AND  MB.  C.  F.  LANGWOBTHY,  CHIEF  OF  OFFICE 
OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

salaries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  True,  we  will  take  up  your  statutory  roll,  on 
page  179.     You  are  asking  for  some  increases  there,  aDparently  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  might  say,  in  general,  to  begin  with,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  actually  no  increase  in  our  Washington  force  contem- 
plated in  these  estimates.  In  fact,  since  the  1st  of  March  the  Wash- 
ington force  of  the  States  Relations  Service  has  decreased  by  15 
persons,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  increasing  the  force  in  the  esti- 
mates made  with  reference  to  that  here. 

In  the  statutory  roll  there  are  a  few  cases  which,  as  indicated 
here,  make  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  of  $16,540,  but 
an  actual  increase  of  $7,040. 

That  is  explained  in  this  way :  We  are  asking  for  five  clerks,  class 
3.  $1,600  each,  which  means  $8,000. 

If  those  increases  are  allowed,  it  simply  means  that  we  will  put  the 
people  on  our  rolls  into  those  places.  The  object  of  getting  those 
]>laces  is  to  make  a  better  balanced  statutory  roll.  Your  committee  in 
the  past  has  considered  that  and  helped  us  materially  in  that  regard, 
and  what  we  hoped  was  that  you  would  help  us  a  little  more  this 
year  by  giving  us  these  few  places  at  $1,600. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  take  those  people  out  of 
the  places  they  now  occupy  on  the  lump-sum  rolls,  do  you  reduce 
this  lump-sum  fund? 

Dr.  True.  Yes:  whenever  we  transfer  clerks  from  the  lump  sum, 
we  reduce  the  lump  sum  by' that  amount. 

Mr.  Anderson.  jBut  you  have  an  actual  increase  here  of  $7,040. 

Dr.  True.  That  is  explained  in  this  way:  When  our  estimates 
were  prepared,  we  had  a  number  of  lower  salaried  employees  on  our 
lump  fund  for  whom  it  did  not  seem  desirable  to  make  places  on 
the  statutory  roll.  The  force  was  changing,  and  with  the  contem- 
plated consolidation  of  our  two  extension  offices  in  the  near  future,  it 
was  known  that  further  reductions  would  take  place.  It  was  there- 
fore considered  that  by  the  addition  of  these  rive  places  at  $1,600, 
certain  adjustments  could  be  made  in  the  statutory  roll,  as  a  result 
of  which  places  would  be  available  for  the  transfer  of  the  remaining 
lower  salaried  employees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  true,  then  this  statement  that  there  is  an 
actual  increase  of  $7,040  apparently  is  not  true. 
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Dr.  True.  As  far  as  the  department  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  that 
is  an  actual  increase,  for  it  represents  the  difference  between  five 
new  places  at  $1,600  which  have  been  added  and  the  omission  of  two 
messenger-boy  places  at  $480  each. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  can  not  reconcile  that  with  your  state- 
ment that  there  is  not  any  increase. 

Dr.  True.  Our  force  will  not  be  increased.  If  these  changes  are 
made,  we  will  have  no  more  people  in  the  States  Relations  Service 
than  we  have  now,  for  it  will  merely  result  in  the  transferring  of 
the  lower  salaried  employees  at  present  on  the  lump  fund  for  whom 
no  provision  has  been  made.  That  states  that  14  new  clerks  with 
salaries  aggregating  $14,380  have  been  added.  Now,  that  is  true  in 
the  sense  that  there  have  been  new  places  and  changes  of  title  enough 
to  make  what  are  called  new  places,  technically,  to  the  amount  of 
$14,380. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  drop  11  places? 

Dr.  True.  Then  we  drop  11  places. 

Mr.  Anderson.  $7,340? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir ;  those  have  been  dropped. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  leaves  you  a  net  increase  of  new  places, 
$7^? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  the  department  is  concerned,  it 
amounts  to  a  net  increase  of  $7,040. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  then,  you  have  transferred  five  clerks  at 
$1,100  to  the  Division  of  Publications.  That  goes  out  of  the  lump 
sum,  however,  I  take  it  ? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir.  Those  places  are  deducted  from  our  statu- 
tory roll. 

Dr.  Balu  Those  are  statutory  places  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Five  clerks  at  $1,100? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  those  are  statutory  places. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  you  have  10  employees  at  salaries  of  $15,000 
from  the  lump  sum,  which  has  been  reduced,  and  that  makes  instead 
of  an  increase  a  decrease  of  about  $7,000  in  the  total  transaction,  so 
far  as  the  appropriations  for  this  bureau  are  concerned. 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir;  as  far  as  the  appropriations  for  this  bureau  are 
concerned,  we  have  an  actual  increase  of  $140.    That  is — 

5  new  places  at  $1,600 $8,000 

2  places  for  messenger  boys  at  $480.  dropped $960 

5  statutory    places    at    $1,100,    transferred     to     Division    of 

Publications 5,500 

1  lump  fund  place  for  ma^*hine  operator  at  $1,400,  transferred 

to  Division  of  Publications 1,400 

7,860 

Net  increase  on  bureau-  appropriation 140 

Dr.  Balx,.  On  the  statement  I  gave  you,  it  comes  out  the  same. 
The  increase  in  the  statutory  roll  is  $16,540,  and  the  decreases  in 
the  two  other  rolls  aggregate  $16,400,  making  a  net  increase  for  the 
bureau  of  $140. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  the  only  way  we  will  get  this  thing  straight- 
ened out  is  for  you  to  furnish  us  with  a  statement  showing  the  places 
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which  are  new  places,  if  there  are  any,  and  the  transfers  from  other 
funds,  and  the  funds  from  which  they  are  ti*ansferred. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  the  actual  new  places,  as  I  understand  it,  are  these 
five  clerks  at  $1,600. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  new  in  the  sense  that  you  are  transferring 
them  to  this  statutory  roll  at  a  higher  rate  of  salary  than  thev  are 
now  drawing.    We  are  jumping  them  up  from  one  of  the  other  places. 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  they  are  not  new  places  in  the  sense  of  any  addi- 
tion to  the  force,  but  as  previously  stated,  they  will  enable  us  to 
make  certain  adjustments  in  the  roll  as  a  resuft  of  which  we  will 
transfer  employees  from  the  lump  fund  at  their  present  salaries  in 
the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  you  certainly  can  give  us  a  statement  showing 
jugt  what  this  does,  and  we  are  certainly  not  going  to  allow  these 
changes  unless  you  do.    I  am  not. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  we  will  give, you  such  a  statement. 

Dr.  True.  I  will  hav6  prepared  a  statement  showing  just  what  we 
are  doing. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  will  make  a  tabular  statement  and  submit  it  to  the 
committee;  one  column  showing  the  additions,  one  column  showing 
the  subtractions,  and  another  column  showing  the  net  increase  or 
decrease. 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  I  will  have  that  done.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  five  new  places  ^t  $1,600  which  we  have  requested  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  five  places  at  $1,100  transferred  to  the 
Division  of  Publications.  Those  places  are  filled  by  niachine  opera- 
tors, and  had  they  not  been  transferred  to  that  division,  we  would 
still  have  had  urgent  needs  for  these  five  clerical  places  at  $1,600, 
which  will  be  used  for  emplojrees  in  the  next  lower  grade. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson,  The  next  item  is  on  page  180,  "  General  expenses, 
States  Relations  Service."  The  amount  of  that  appropriation  is 
£xed  by  law. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  item  on  page  181  seems  to  be  the  same. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same.  That  is  what  is  called  the 
Adams  Act. 

Now,  on  page  182,  that  is  the  usual  appropriation  which  deals  with 
the  administration  of  experiment  stations  and  the  extension  act. 
There  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $2,800,  due  to  the  transfer  of 
two  clerks  to  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  salaries  are  those  clerks  getting? 

Dr.  True.  $1,400  each. 

FOR  farmers'  cooperative  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions  on  this  item?  If  not,  wc 
will  take  up  the  item  on  page  184.  Perhaps  we  had  better  pass  over 
the  items  on  pages  184  and  185  and  take  up  the  item  on  page  186, 
which  aparently  is  a  combination  of  three  of  those  items  on  pages 
184  and  185. 

Dr.  True.  Yes.  We  have  combined  those  three  items  without  in- 
creasing the  total  amount.  In  fact,  there  is  an  apparent  decrease 
of  $13,600,  due  to  the  transfer  of  eight  employees  to  the  statutory 
roll,  and  the  transfer  of  one  machine  operator  at  $1,400  to  the  statu- 
tory roll,  Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  idea  of  combining  those  items? 

Dr.  True.  As  far  as  the  first  two  are  concerned,  they  relate  to  the 
farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work.  We  had  in  the  past  two 
extension  offices  in  the  States  Relations  Service  one  for  the  15 
Southern  States  and  the  other  for  the  88  Northern  and  Western 
States.  That  was  the  arrangement  which  we  inherited  from  the 
time  when  the  work  was  originally  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Now,  that  had  gone  on  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  1914,  until  we  had  worked  out  what  is  truly  a  national 
system  of  extension  work,  and  as  time  went  on  it  became  more  and 
more  embarrassing  for  us  to  have  that  work  divided  on  a  sectional 
basis.  So,  with  the  incoming  of  the  new  administration  last  March 
this  matter  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  decided  to  combine  the  two 
offices.  The  offices  having  been  combined  and  the  work  carried  by 
these  two  appropriations  being  of  the  same  character,  it  seemed  best 
to  put  those  two  together  in  one  item. 

As  regards  the  third  item,  that  on  page  185,  we  had  an  appropria- 
tion under  which  we  were  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers'  institutes  and  the  agricultural  schools.  The 
work  relating  to  the  farmers'  institutes  is  distinctly  of  an  extenpion 
character,  and  the  farmers'  institutes  have  been  more  and  more  in- 
corporated in  the  States  with  the  general  extension  work  that  is 
carried  on  through  agricultural  colleges,  though  there  are  still  a 
few  States  in  which  the  farmers'  institutes  are  under  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture.    We  think  that  since  this  is  real  extension 
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work  it  is  on  the  whole  desirable  for  it  to  be  combined  with  the 
other  item,  and  we  can  carry  on  the  work  just  as  well  there,  in  fact^ 
perhaps  better,  because  then  it  will  be  more  closely  identined  with 
the  extension  enterprise. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  work  done  under 
any  of  these  items  ? 

Dr.  True.  Well,  in  its  general  character  there  is  none.  Of  course^ 
when  it  comes  to  the  matters  relating  to  the  farmers',  institutes,  as 
long  as  the  appropriation  was  separate  we  tried  to  keep  that  as  work 
related  particularly  to  them.  That  is,  we  have  made  that  work  of 
a  character  to  help  farmers'  institute  lecturers  and  others,  in  get- 
ting for  them  certain  publications  which  we  thought  were  especially 
useful  in  their  work — furnishing  them  with  a  certain  amount  of 
illustrative  material,  as  lantern  slides,  etc.,  but  it  is  really  extension 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  is  there  any  difference  between  the  work 
done  under  this  item  and  subsequently  under  the  Smith-Lever  law  i 

Dr.  True.  Well,  essentially  not,  except  so  far  as  the  work  relating 
to  the  schools  is  concerned ;  that  is,  the  work  there  has  become  essen- 
tially extension  work.  It  started  out  with  a  different  purpose,  be- 
cause the  wording  of  this  old  item  has  continued  the  same  as  it  was 
over  quite  a  number  of  years.  Now,  all  we  are  doing  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  instruction  in  agriculture  is  to  prepare  a  certain  num- 
ber of  publications  which  will  be  of  use  in  the  school  work.  We 
would  like  to  continue  that  as  a  feature  of  our  extension  enterprise. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  these  publications?  Are  they  publica- 
tions that  go  to  the  extension  workers  or  directly  to  the  people  ? 

Dr.  True.  The  publications  with  reference  to  the  schools  go  chiefly 
to  the  teachers  and  school  officers.  They  are  quite  limited,  as  far  as 
their  editions  are  concerned.  We  send  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  them  to  the  extension  workers  who  are  interested  in  helping 
schools,  and  they  have  a  few  to  distribute  to  schools  in  their  vicinity; 
but  principally  these  publications  for  the  schools  go  directly  to 
teachers  and  school  superintendents.  Part  of  that  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  State  departments  and  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Isn't  a  part  of  this  money  used  to  pay  county 
agents? 

Dr.  True.  You  mean  of  this  school  money  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  of  it.    You  have  got  it  all  together  now. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  now,  we  have  got  it  all  together ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  any  of  it  used  in  the  home-demonstration  work? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  true  of  all  of  the  items  before  except 
this  item  of  $68,000.  whatever  it  is? 

Dr.  True.  Yes;  that  was  true  of  the  first  two  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  we  will  pass  this  for  the  time  being,  unless 
there  are  some  questions  on  it  now.    We  will  come  back  to  this  later. 
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The  next  item  is  the  item  on  page  188,  which  is  the  so-called  sup- 
plementary Smith-Lever  Act  item. 

Dr.  True.  All  of  that  money  is  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  same  * 
way  that  the  money  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is  allotted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  calls  for  an  estimate  of  $1,500,000. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  that  ^ives  you  under  the  item  we  have  just 
been  discussing  $1,853,280. 

Dr.  True.  1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  under  this  item  $1,500,000? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  $4,580,000? 

Dr  Trx^    Y^es  sir 

Mr.  Anderson.'  That  makes  a  total  of  $7,433580  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  how  that  $7,433,000  is 
going  to  be  distributed  as  between  administration,  publication,  spe- 
cialists, county  agents,  home  demonstration  work,  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work ;  anything  else  that  you  do  under  it. 

Dr.  Trit:.  We  can  give  you  that  for  the  present  year.  We  can  not 
tell  that  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.    Let  us  have  it  for  the  present  year. 

Dr.  True.  Of  course,  that  money  is  only  a  part  of  the  money  that 
is  used  for  extension  work,  because,  as  far  as  this  $1,600,000  is  con- 
cerned and  the  regular  money  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  States 
have  to  duplicate  fhat,  with  the  exception  of  $480,000,  which  is  given 
to  them  straight,  and  then  they  add  to  that  the  other  State  money,  so 
that  this  year  there  is  a  total  of  about  eighteen  and  one-half  million 
dollars  used  in  extension  work  in  the  States.  Now,  this  table  which 
you  have  shows  you  the  different  funds  and  how  they  are  distributed 
and  used  under  the  budgets  agreed  upon  with  the  States  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  this  statement  shows  under  the  State  Smith- 
Lever  funds  $3,600,000  and  under  the  Federal  appropriation 
$7,433,280. 

Where  does  the  rest  of  the  State  money  come  from  ? 

Dr.  True.  You  mean  the  money  outside  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  that  is  not  included  in  this  table. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  know  it  isn't. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  that  comes  from  the  appropriations  from  State 
legislatures  or  from  money  contributed  within  the  counties. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  see  the  item,  "all  sources,"  that  includes  not  . 
only  the  money  under  our  immediate  supervision,  but  the  money  that 
the  State  has,  which  does  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  have  any  control  over  that  at  all  ? 

Dr.  True.  No  ;  only  in  a  general  way. 
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NUMBEB  OP  COUNTY    AGENTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  of  those  county  agents  did  you  have 
^  last  year  ? 

Dr.  True.  There  are  county  agents  now  in  about  2/)65  counties — 
county  agricultural  agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  have  approximately  from  all  sources 
about  $9,000  per  county,  and  approximately  there  is  being  spent 
$9,000  per  county  this  year? 

Mr.  PiosLEY.  Does  that  mean  for  county  ageiit  work  alone,  or  for 
home  demonstration  and  club  work,  including  them  also? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  for  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  all  this  appropriation  divided  up  by  counties? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  apparently  not. 

Under  these  headings  here  you  have  a  total  of  $13,823,997  from  all 
sources  for  county  work.  Does  that  mean  that  that  is  all  spent  in  the 
counties? 

Dr.  True.  Well,  no ;  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  all  spent  in  the 
county.  Now,  here  is  a  statement  which  shows  how  the  money  is 
spent.  For  county  agricultural  agents,  $8,685,000,  in  round  num- 
bers ;  for  home-demonstration  agents,  $2,305,000 ;  for  boys'  and  girls* 
clubs  leaders  in  the  counties,  $750,000,  making  a  total  of  $11,740,000 
for  the  county  workers ;  that  is,  for  the  workers  who  are  located  in 
the  counties.  Then  for  the  leaders  of  such  work — that  is,  those- 
M^hose  headquarters  are  at  the  agricultural  colleges,  but  who  spend 
their  time  largely  in  the  counties,  and  not  only  in  the  counties  whicK 
have  agents  but  in  counties  which  are  not  organized  with  agents  of 
one  class  or  another — there  is  spent  $2,080,000,  which,  added  to  the 
other,  makes  $13,820,000  expended  for  coimty  work. 

Then  there  are  at  the  agricultural  colleges  about  700  extension  spe- 
cialists, representing  the  different  branches  of  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, etc.,  who  go  out  into  the  counties  to  aid  the  county  agents 
of  various  classes  and  supplement  their  work.  Also  they  work  in 
counties  where  there  are  no  agents.  For  them  the  budgets  show  a 
total  of  $3,355,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  include  traveling  expenses? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  That  includes  traveling  expenses.  Then  for 
publications  we  have  $310,000,  which  is  away  below  the  5  per  cent 
allowed  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  for  administration^ 
$1,010,000.  . 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  administration  mean? 

Dr.  True.  Well,  that  includes  expenses  of  the  director's  oflSce,. 
which  would  carry  his  salary  and  that  of  persons  who  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  administration  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  State  director? 

Dr.  True.  The  State  director ;  yes,  sir.  It  includes  the  accounting- 
for  the  office  and  the  preparation  of  charts  and  illustrative  material 
at  the  college,  etc. 

STATE  AND  DISTRICT  LEADEBS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  the  items  "Leadership  in  the  county 
agents'  work"  and  "Home  demonstration  work"  mean?  What  is 
that  for? 
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Dr.  True.  Those  are  for  what  we  would  call  State  leaders,  or 
district  leaders,  who  supervise  the  work  of  the  county  agents,  and 
also  go  out  to  help  them  in  their  work  and  supplement  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  fact  is,  you  have  got  about  $7,000,000  worth 
of  people  telling  $11,000,000  worth  of  people  what  to  do.  That  is 
about  what  it  amounts  to. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  if 
you  look  upon  this  as  being  merely  an  administrative  force,  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term,  that  would  be  true,  but  that  is  not  the 
fact;  those  people  are  helping  to  more  thoroughly  organize  the 
work  in  the  counties.  They  do  a  considerable  amount  of  the  actual 
extension  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes ;  they  run  around  the  country  to  county  fairs, 
watching  horse  races. 

Dr.  True.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  thev  do  that,  incidentally. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.   May  I  add  a  statement! 

Mr.  Anderson.   Surely. 

Mr.  PuosLEY.  The  people  who  are  hired  under  the  funds  that 
you  spoke  of,  as  people  who  are  directing  others,  are  really  not 
directing  others'  in  the  sense  you  have  in  mind,  I  think.  That  is, 
acting  as  their  bosses.  I  am  speaking  now  from  an  experience  of 
seven  years  as  an  extension  director  in  Nebraska,  and  the  experience 
of  several  years  immediately  following  that,  in  which  I  observed 
the  work  from  the  outside.  All  those  who  are  hired  as  specialist:^ 
do  no  directing  of  the  county  agents  at  all.  They  are  merely  assist- 
ing the  county  agents  in  the  work.  The  county  agent  can  not  be  a 
specialist  in  every  line  of  work.  His  job  is  often  to  get  the  farmers 
in  need  of  information  in  contact  with  the  man  who  has  the  infor- 
mation. It  necessarily  must  be  that  way,  because  the  farmers  are 
becoming  better  trained  in  general  lines  of  work  and  they  must  have 
more  detailed  and  special  instructions.  Therefore,  from  the  techni- 
cal departments  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  must  be  people  available  who  are  trained  in  the  technical  work 
such  as  soils,  crops,  diseases  of  plants,  home  economics,  etc.  Special- 
ists are  also  needed  who  are  also  trained  in  extension  teaching 
methods. 

These  people  are  subject  to  the  call  of  the  county  agents  when  there 
is  a  problem  in  the  county  which  they  can  not  solve ;  also  when  they 
are  arranging  special  meetings  or  demonstrations.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  money  is  spent  for  work  of  that  sort  rather  than  for 
administration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.  I  say  it  is  top  heavy  on  specialists  and  leaders 
and  getting  more  so  everj^  year. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  agree  with  you  that  overhead  administration  should 
be  cut  to  the  minimum,  but  I  think  that  a  weakness  of  the  extension 
work,  is  that  we  do  not  have  enough  specialists  to  assist  the  agents 
in  the  field.  I  believe  that  the  work  would  be  more  effective  and  the 
money  would  be  better  spent  if  we  would  take  some  of  the  money 
that  has  gone  into  the  poorest  agents  trained  and  put  it  into  trained 
specialists  who  would  be  assistants  in  the  field.  They  would  be  more 
highly  trained  men  for  special  work,  and  you  could  get  better  results 
among  the  farmers.  The  farmers  are  growing  to  feel  that  way  also, 
as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work.    This  does  not  mean 
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that  specialists  should  take  the  place  of  agents  by  any  means,  but 
should  be  supplemental. 

Dr.  Ball.  Let  me  give  you  one  illustration,  if  I  may,  that  I 
observed  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  extension  division  hired  a 
specialist  in  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees;  two  of  them,  in  fact,  in  dif- 
ferent lines. 

Through  the  county  agent  they  arranged  to  have  farmers  from  all 
the  different  sections  gather  in  a  little  place  here  in  the  forenoon, 
another  little  place  over  here  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  next  morning 
over  here,  and  so  on.  These  men  went  around  for  two  years  giving 
actual  spraving  demonstrations  in  practically  every  orchard  com- 
munity in  that  State.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  had  three  times 
as  many  sprayed  orchards  in  the  State  of  Iowa  than  ever  before.  In 
a  period  of  two  years  of  demonstration  work  they  practically  revo- 
lutionized the  handling  of  the  orchards.  They  went  around  and  did 
the  spraying  and  then  went  back  afterwards  and  checked  up  on  the 
results,  and  at  the  time  the  apples  were  harvested  in  the  lall  they 
had  another  gathering  of  the  farmers.  They  inspected  an  orchard 
that  was  sprayed  and  an  orchard  that  was  not  sprayed,  compared 
things,  and  brought  them  home,  and  there  was  almost  a  revolution 
there.    When  I  went  in  there  they  didn't  have  an  extension  man. 

They  didn't  have  any  money  for  one.  As  State  entomologist  I  saw 
an  opportunity  for  some  gooa  work,  and  out  of  my  funds  1  hired  a 
man  and  turned  him  over  to  the  State  agent.  I  said  to  the  State 
agent,  "Any  time  you  have  difficulty  we  will  furnish  you  a  man  for 
your  work."  There  was  an  outbreak  of  the  army  worm  there  and 
that  man  went  day  and  night  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They  had 
one  meeting  after  another,  and  they  went  right  on  a  man's  farm  and 
showed  him  how  to  handle  his  army  worm,  and  every  other  man  was 
watching  it ;  they  went  home  and  watched  their  army  worms.  That 
work  went  on  right  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  so  that  we  soon  had  the 
farmers  controlling  the  army  worms  as  they  were  never  controlled 
before.  That  was  because  we  had  sent  a  specialist  into  that  com- 
munitv.  But  he  could  not  have  done  it  himself.  It  was  only  because 
we  ha^  the  county  agent  in  every  county  in  the  States,  and  this  county 
agent,  through  his  contact  with  the  farmers,  got  these  farmers  out; 
but  the  county  agent  could  not  have  done  the  work  alone ;  he  could 
not  have  handled  the  army  worm.  He  was  not  a  specialist  on  the 
army  worm.  This  was  a  new  outbreak  that  had  not  occurred  before. 
This  man  could  not  have  put  on  this  demonstration.  He  did  not 
have  the  details  worked  out.    It  was  the  specialist  that  did  that. 

Mr.  PuGSLBY.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  county 
agent  to  determine  that  something  was  wrong  there,  the  specialist 
could  not  have  rendered  the  service  that  he  did,  because  there  would 
have  been  nobody  to  get  the  farmers  together,  and  nobody  to  bring 
the  specialist  in.  You  will  find  that  the  work  in  the  States,  out  in  the 
counties,  depends  first  upon  somebody  being  in  the  county  who  has 
organized  the  farmers  and  worked  with  them,  and  who  has  a  fund 
of  information  that  is  very  helpful  to  the  farmers  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  but  who  also  has  contact  with  the  agricultural  college  and 
can  organize  the  farmers  to  bring  in  these  people  who  know  more 
about  details  and  can  give  the  proper  instructions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  men  employed  by  colleges? 
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Mr.  PuosLBY.  Most  of  them  are,  but  some  are  employed  coopera- 
tively. 

Dr.  Balu  I  think  the  chairman's  criticism  was  possibly  directed 
more  at  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  leaders  and  things  like  that,  which 
you  are  combining  and  reducing. 

Mr.  PuGSLEsr.  Yes.  We  are  doing  away  with  duplication  adminis- 
tration by  reorganizing  our  extension  office  here  at  Washington. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  think  you  are  right  in  that  criticism.  Mr.  Pugsley  has 
seen  that  and  has  combined  them,  doing  away  with  the  supervising 
leadership.  And  he  has  substituted  for  it  more  of  the  other  type ; 
gettingthe  actual  specialist  right  down  to  the  farmer  who  needs  him. 

Dr.XRUE.  During  the  past  year  or  two  very  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  systematizing  the  work  of  these  specialists,  and  making 
it  more  effective,  so  that  now  there  is  much  closer  coordination  of  the 
work  with  that  of  the  county  workers,  and  careful  programs  of  work 
are  being  made  in  the  counties,  so  as  to  have  the  time  and  energy  of 
both  the  county  workers  and  the  specialists  minimized  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  PuosLEY.  The  economical  method  of  handling  this  sort  of 
work  is  to  have  some  person  who  is  exceptionally  well  trained  along 
one  line  to  send  where  there  is  a  real  need  of  that  sort  of  work,  rather 
than  to  have  a  person  trained,  to  be  in  each  county,  along  every  line 
of  work.    It  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  be  trained  along  all  lines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know,  but  he  can  not  have  a  lot  of  fellows  sitting 
up  here  in  these  colleges  waiting  for  somebody  to  tell  them  that  army 
worms  are  down  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  PuosLET.  That  is  true ;  but  they  are  not  sitting  around  there. 
They  have  many  more  calls  than  they  can  fill. 

Dr.  Ball.  Oh,  they  are  working,  and  working  right  straight  along 
on  definite  projects  of  development  work  which  they  are  carrying 
out.  When  an  outbreak  comes  every  one  of  these  men  is  ready  and 
available  at  the  time,  but  they  are  continually  working  on  some  piece 
of  development  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  still  think  that  this  thin^  is  top-heavy; 
when  you  are  spending  $7,000,000  for  leadership  and  $8,000,000  for 
work  in  the  county,  then,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  top-neavy. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  do  not  believe  you  are  spending  $7,000,000  for 
leadership,'  if  I  understand  the  fibres.  A  very  small  amount  of 
that  is  for  real  administration  and  leadership.  The  rest  of  it  is  for 
these  specially  trained  people,  who  are  conaucting  demonstrations. 

LEADERS  OF  BOYS*  AND  QIBIS*  CLUBS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  you  know  all  about  this  thing.  Tell  me  why 
it  is  necessarjr  to  have  $615,000  in  leadership  as  against  $752,000  for 
county  extension  work  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  proposition? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Is  there  any  such  situation  as  that.  Dr.  True? 

Dr.  True.  This  is  the  situation  with  reference  to  that:  There  are 
special  club  leaders  in  only  about  200  counties.  At  the  same  time, 
tnere  has  been  organized  a  company  of  young  people  amounting  to 
a  half  million,  most  of  whom  are  in  counties  where  there  is  no  county 
club  leader,  and  that  organization  does  not  represent  by  any  means 
the  full  extent  of  the  work,  because  many  of  the  children  are  reached 
who  are  not  actually  organized  in  the  clubs.     Now,  these  State  club 
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leaders  go  out  into  the  counties  where  there  is  club  work  to  be  done 
and  follow  that  up,  in  the  absence  of  county  club  workers.  It  is  a 
biff  enterprise. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  the  county  agents  of  these  counties  are 
organizing  the  boys'  ancl  girls'  clubs  all  the  time — at  least,  they  do  in 
my  district.  We  have  to  have  people  go  down  there  and  tell  them 
how  to  do  it. 

Dr.  True.  They  are  the  head  of  that  work,  but  the  county  agent^ 
as  you  know,  has  a  great  variety  of  work  to  do,  and  if  he  were  left 
simply  to  himself  with  regard  to  the  club  work,  there  would  not  be 
near  as  much  club  work  done  as  there  is  now  under  this  arrangement, 
by  which  he  has  the  active  assistance  of  the  leaders. 

Mr.  ProsLEY.  If  I  might  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  it 
works — you  asked  me  to  speak  from  my  experience — I  recall  that  we 
had  a  so-called  State  leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  when  I  was  ex- 
tension director.  That  State  leader  had  about  two  assistants  who 
would  be  charged  under  this  administrative  fund.  We  had  in  the 
State  not  more  than  three  or  four  county  club  workers  employed  in 
the  counties  devoting  full  time  to  each  county;  but  we  had  in  the 
nei«|fhborhood  of  150,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  club  work. 

Now,  those  people  who  were  charged  to  the  administrative  work 
were  actually  doing  the  same  work  that  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
agents  were  doing  in  the  counties,  but  were  spreading  this  over  more 
than  one  county;  so  that  they  were  not  doing  leadersnip  work  except 
in  these  few  counties  where  the  agents  were  located  permanently. 
They  were  actually  doing  the  same  sort  of  work  in  other  counties, 
except  that  they  were  not  assigned  to  any  special  county,  but  wei'e 
being  sent  where  they  could  best  do  the  work.  You  will  find  that  the 
same  situation  exists  with  a  large  number  of  these  other  workers  out- 
side of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  of 
some  of  the  county  agent  leaders  and  some  of  the  home  demonstra- 
tion leaders. 

Dr.  Ball.  All  of  the  time  of  the  demonstration,  for  instance,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  would  be  charged  to  the  State  leaders, 
because  they  are  not  assigned  to  a  county.  They  all  work  out  of  a 
center. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  got  700  specialists? 

Mr.  Prosi^Y.  Administrators,  specialists,  and  agents  covering 
more  than  a  county.  I  imagine  there  are  not  enough  actual  special- 
ists in  the  list,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  it  never  would  be,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  PuosLEY.  Probably  not ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  now  enough  to 
supply  tlie  demand  that  is  coming  from  the  farmers  for  special  types 
of  work  along  special  lines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  under  this 
leadership  item  of  $861,000— county  agent  work? 

Mr.  MERRm.  About  200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  how  many  under  the  leadershij)  for  homo 
demonstrations  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  About  145. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  in  boys  and  girls'  club  work? 

Mr.  JVIerritt.  One  hundred  and  ten. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  approximately  1,155  as  against  2,000 
county  agents. 
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Mr.  Mebritt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  do  you  figure  you  will  have 
under  next  year's  appropriation? 

Dr.  True,  Next  year  the  Smith-Lever  Act  goes  to  its  maximum, 
and  that  means,  as  far  as  that  act  is  concerned,  an  increase  of 
$500,000  in  Federal  appropriation.  Now,  whether  the  States  and 
counties  will  add  an.ytning  to  that  t  do  not  know,  except  in  the  light 
of  past  experience.  In  the  past  number  of  years  the  total  increase 
in  extension  has  been  from  one  million  ana  a  half  to  two  million 
dollars.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  we  have  in  already  for  the  ex- 
tension work  about  $1,650,000  more  than  we  had  the  previous  year. 
Of  course,  of  that,  a  half  million  dollars  came  from  Federal  sources 
and  the  rest  of  it  came  from  sources  within  the  State,  very  largely 
from  the  counties.  In  spite  of  the  economic  depression  we  have 
increased  somewhat  the  number  of  counties  having  county  agricul- 
tural agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  done  what? 

M'MBEB  OF   COUNTIES    HAVING   AGENTS. 

Dr.  True.  We  have  increased  somewhat  the  number  of  counties 
having  county  agricultural  agents.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
falling  oflF  in  the  number  of  nome  demonstration  agents  and  the 
club  a^nts,  but  the  number  of  counties — at  least  partially  organ- 
ized— is  larger  now  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.'  Are  there  not  a  good  many  cases  in  which  they 
had  county  agents  last  year  where  they  did  not  have  any  this  year? 

Dr.  True.  Oh,  there  is  here  nnd  there  a  case,  but  take  the  sum 
total,  we  have  an  increased  number  of  counties. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much? 

Dr.  True.  About  30  or  40,  I  think. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  it  is  42  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  January  1,  last  year^  it  was  2,028.  This  year,  Janu- 
ai-y  1,  it  was  2,065. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  States  in  which  the  coimties  or  the 
States  are  not  contributing,  where  you  are  bearing  the  entire  expense 
of  the  agent? 

Mr.  PuGSLrEY.  There  are  no  counties  where  the  Government  is  bear- 
ing the  entire  expense  of  the  work  of  the  counties? 

Dr.  True.  No.  The  amount  that  is  going  into  the  county  for  the 
county  agricultural  agent  is,  on  an  average,  perhaps  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  PuGSLET.  It  is  not  less  than  that? 

Dr.  True.  It  may  be  less  than  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes ;  it  would  not  be  over  $500. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  the  county  agent  ? 

Dr.  True.  It  is  about  $2,500— $2,700, 1  think. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  The  Federal  Government  contributes  the  least,  the 
State  next,  and  the  counties  next,  toward  the  work  in  the  counties. 
The  county  is  the  highest  contributor,  right  where  the  work  is  done. 
We  feel  that  is  the  only  safe  way  to  conduct  the  work,  l)ecause  if  the 
people  on  the  ground  are  not  willing  to  put  up  the  money  they  xxro 
not  ready  for  the  work. 
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PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION — SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  at  all.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  us  something  about  how  this  is  organized  in  the  States. 

Dr.  True.  How  the  extension  organization  is? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  True.  We  have,  of  course,  the  State  college  in  charge  of  the 
work,  with  the  extension  director,  who  is  the 'joint  representative 
of  the  college  and  the  department,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  work. 
Then,  under  his  immediate  direction  are  these  leaders  and  specialists 
and  others,  whose  headquarters  are  at  the  coUece. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  those  leaders  and  specialists  give  all  of  their 
time  to  this  extension  work? 

Dr.  True.  There  are  in  the  whole  force,  as  I  remember  the  figures 
now,  540  part-time  employees.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  necessary — 
it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  so  far  to  employ  the  full  time  of 
the  specialist,  so  he  spends  half  of  his  time,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  agreement,  and  his  salary  is  made  proportionate  to  that.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  gives  to  experiment-station  work  or  to  the  college 
teaching. 

Mr.  JruGSLEY.  That  is  quite  desirable  too,  where  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  that  way,  because  it  keeps  the  specialist  up  to  date  on 
new  methods.  He  i^  devoting  some  of  his  time  to  actual  research 
work  in  the  line  that  he  is  engaged  in  in  the  extenaion  work  out  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  principal  advantage  apparently  is  with  most 
of  these  50-50  propositions ;  it  increases  uie  salary  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  them. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  That  was  true  as  far  as  Nebraska  was  concerned. 
All  the  colleges  have  their  scale  of  salaries  and  they  hold  the  extension 
people  down  to  the  same  salaries  within  the  college  that  the  other 
force  is  held  to. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  may  be  the  case  in  Nebraska,  but  I  doubt  if 
it  is  true  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  think  you  will  find  it  true  with  most  colleges.  It 
is  not  true  with  county  workers,  because  they  are  on  an  independent 
basis  there.  Where  the  Government  says  it  will  put  in  $500  and  the 
State  says  it  will  put  in  $500  or  $1,000,  and  then  the  county  has  its 
fund,  it  can  pay  whatever  salary  it  desires  to  get  the  man  it  wants. 

Dr.  Ball.  There  are  counties  in  many  States  that  pay  more  for 
county  agents  than  the  director  of  extension  gets. 

Mr.  ProsiaEY.  Oh,  yes;  many  of  them;  but  those  who  are  working 
out  from  the  central  plant,  the  agricultural  college,  have  their  sal- 
aries held  on  an  average  with  the  others  at  the  college.  You  could 
not  put  them  above,  whether  it  is  a  50-50  proposition  or  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know,  but  it  helps  to  raise  the  whole  standard 
of  salaries,  all  of  them  down  the  line. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  the  salary  is  provided  for,  and  it  can  not  be  more 
than  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh,  that  may  be  true  in  isolated  cases. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  That  is  generally  true,  I  think. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  true  in  my  district. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  average  salarv  of  the  county  agent  in  Illinois  is 
$3,900.     That  State  has  two  lormer  extension  directors  of  other 
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States  who  are  now  county  agents.  It  was  able  to  take  the  State  e:s- 
tension  directors  and  pay  them  enough  to  attract  them  as  county 
agents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  you  know  that  you  can  not  draw  conclu- 
sions from  isolated  cases  of  that  sort  as  well  as  I  do. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  but  then  that  is  true.  The  highefet  relative  pay- 
ment is  in  the  counties. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  average  salary  for  your  specialists  in 
this  work? 

Dr.  Ball.  In  the  colleges? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  mean  that  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Do  vou  mean  the  specialists  or  the  county  agents? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  specialists. 

Dr.  True.  I  should  say  about  $3,000.  That  is  probably  just 
about  the  same  averaj?e  as  you  would  find  with  reference  to  the  full 
professors  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  salary  do  you  pay  the  State  directors?  Does 
that  vary? 

Dr.  True.  The  State  directors  get  more  than  that,  as  a  rule.  They 
get  from  $3,000  up  to  as  much  as  $5,000. 

Mr.  PuosLEY.  They  get  about  the  same  salary  as  the  director  of  the 
experiment  station.  We  must  remember  that  the  colleges  pay  most 
of  their  salaries  and  fix  the  amount.  We  only  pay  a  small  amount 
with  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Wason.  $5,000? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  A  few  of  them  mav  get  that  much. 

Dr.  True.  Yes ;  only  a  few  get  that  much. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  what  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Puosi^Y.  They  are  ranging  from  $3,000  or  $3,500  up  to  $6,000. 
Xot  many  of  them  receive  $5,W0. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  exceptional. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Yes.  Very  few  of  them  receive  more  than  $4,500; 
many  less.  I  do  not  know  the  figures  exactly ;  but  I  suppose  that  out 
of  the  48  States — this  is  just  a  rough  guess,  but  my  guess  is  that  not 
half  of  them  are  receiving  $4,000  a  year. 

Dr.  Ball.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so.  The  specialists,  according  to  this, 
get  $5,000  for  salary  and  traveling  expenses  per  year.  The  travel- 
ing expenses  of  a  man  who  is  traveling  a  whole  year  are  usually 
fibred  as  much  as  his  salary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  True  says  that  most  of  these  people  do  not 
travel  more  than  half  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  we  figure  traveling  expenses  would  be  about  equal 
to  the  salary  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  these  salary  scales  increased  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  should  say  that  during  the  last  year  they  have  not 
increased ;  before  that  time  they  were  increasing,  but  the  movement 
has  practically  stopped. 

Mr.  Maqeb.  Who  fixes  the  salaries? 

Dr.  True.  The  salaries  in  the  States  are  fixed  at  the  college. 

Mr.  Maqbb.  I  mean  as  far  as  Federal  money  is  concerned — ^the 
appropriations  that  we  make. 

jBt.  True.  Well,  the  olan  followed  is  ttiis :  That  the  salaries  are 
reported  to  us  by  the  State  extension  director,  and  unless  there  is 
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something  exceptional  about  them  we  approve  those  salaries.  Those 
may  be  made  up  partly  of  Federal  funds,  directly  appropriated  to 
the  department,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  submittea  to  us. 

Mr.  MAGEE.-And  approved? 

Dr.  True.  And  approved. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  appoint 
the  State  directors? 

Dr.  True.  No,  sir ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  president  and  board 
of  trustees  of  the  college.  The  extension  director  is  an  officer  sepa- 
rate from  the  station  director. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  county  home-demonstration  agents 
have  you? 

Dr.  True.  In  January,  1922,  there  were  710,  according  to  our 
records. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  have  some  county  agents  doing  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  exclusively? 

Dr.  True.  We  have  about  200. 

rOR    EXPERIMENTAL    STATIONS    OUTSIDE    CONTINENTAL    UNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  189. 

Dr.  True.  Now  that  item  relates  to  the  stations  in  Alaska  and  the 
insular  possessions.  Dr.  Evans,  who  has  charge  of  that  work,  is 
here,  and  perhaps  it  will  save  your  time  to  a^  him  questions  in 
detail  about  that.  There  is  no  increase  of  appropriations.  The  items 
are  just  the  same  as  they  were  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item  ? 

Dr.  True,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  are  these  experiment  stations  getting  along? 

Dr.  True.  Dr.  Evans  can  explain  that  more  definitely  than  I  can, 
perhaps,  and  more  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  seem  to  think  that  some  of  these  were  liaving 
pretty  hard  pickings  last  year,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  insular  stations  are  trying  to  keep  their  work 
going  within  their  resources,  and  I  think  they  are  doing  pretty  well, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  that  I  may  mention  later. 

ALASKA. 

There  are,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  five  stations  in  Alaska,  the 
headquarters  station  at  Sitka ;  one  at  Rampart,  on  the  Yukon  River, 
at  latitude  65°  30',  almost  to  the  Arctic  Circle;  one  at  Fairbanks,  on 
the  Tanana  River,  at  the  end  of  the  railroad  that  is  being  built  from 
Heward  to  the  interior  of  Alaska ;  one  at  Matanuska,  about  Imlfway 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior ;  and  one  at  Kodiak,  on  the  coast  of 
southwestern  Alaska. 

The  work  of  these  stations  is  along  the  line  of  developing  a  kind  of 
cgriculture  that  is  suited  to  Alaska,  and  I  think  that  very  satisfac- 
tory progress  has  been  made  under  the  circumstances.  In  ttie  in- 
tenor  of  Alaska  the  principal  line  of  investigation  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  that  of  grain  breeding ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  to  the  committee  that  during  the  last  year,  the  year  of  1921, 
there  was  grown  in  the  Tanana  Valley  about  3,500  bushels  of  wheat 
from  one  selection  made  by  our  experiment  stations. 
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It  was  developed  at  the  Rampart  station  and  taken  from  there  to 
the  Fairbanks  station,  where  it  was  grown  on  a  field  scale  and  later 
distributed  to  farmers.  That  grain  yielded  about  27  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  spring  wheat,  derived  from  a  small  sample  of  seed  from 
Siberia  brought  in  in  1914.  As  a  result  of  the  work  that  has  been  in 
progress  in  the  Fairbanks  region,  there  has  been  established  a  co- 
operative mill  of  about  25-barrel  capacity  that  is  producing  wheat 
flour.  Only  yesterday  I  received  a  sample  of  the  flour  from  the  Fair- 
banks station,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
department  for  a  test  in  com{)arison  with  a  standard  flour.  That 
bureau  will  make  various  baking  and  other  tests  and  give  me  the 
results  of  it  in  a  short  time. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  investigations  in  the  interior  of  Alaska, 

Particularly  at  Fairbanks,  work  was  begun  with  live  stock  last  year, 
Ve  took  in  some  improved  cattle  and  some  hogs  and  a  few  milch 
^oats.  The  object  of  this  is  to  try  to  develop  stock  breeding  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska,  so  that  agriculture  will  not  be  wholly  one-sided. 

We  found  considerable  difficulty  in  winter  housing,  but  that  is 
something  that  has  to  be  worked  out.  Tliis  will  be  the  second  winter 
those  cattle  have  been  in  the  interior,  and  the  problems  in  connection 
with  the  wintering  of  the  stock  are  being  determined. 

The  Canadian  (Jovernment  last  spring  gave  us  a  pair  of  yak. 
These  are  to  lye  crossed  with  domestic  cattle,  to  see  if  a  hardy  beef 
type  of  cattle  can  be  produced  which  can  stand  the  winters  of  the 
interior  of  Alaska  without  any  unusual  protection  in  the  way  of 
stabling  and  feeding.  In  order  to  make  anything  out  of  the  ex- 
periment, however,  we  ought  to  have  more  than  one  pair.  The 
generations  will  be  coming  on  so  slowly  that  it  will  be  a  great  many 
years  before  we  will  know  the  result  of  this  experiment  unless  we 
can  get  funds  enough  to  increase  the  herd  ancf  have  the  progeny 
coming  on  more  rapidly.  Our  work  at  Kodiak  has  been  that  of 
live-stock  breeding,  and  we  have  demonstrated  that  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Alaska  live-stock  raising  can  be  made  a  success,  by  pastur- 
ing the  cattle  during  tlie  summer  season  and  feeding  them  during 
the  winter  season  on  silage  and  hay  produced  locally.  We  have 
kept  at  Kodiak,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  after  the  fall  of 
ash  from  the  explosion  of  Mount  Katmai,  a  herd  of  Galoway  cattle 
that  increased  to  about  60  head.  Then  tuberculosis  got  into  the 
herd  and  we  had  to  kill  quite  a  number  of  them.  Our  herd  at  the 
present  time  is  about  40,  out  we  have  no  tuberculosis  and  we  have 
raised  12  calves  from  tuberculin  reacting  mothers  and  they  have 
not  reacted,  although  tested  three  or  four  times.  That  has  made  a 
very  thorough  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  vou  can  raise  from 
tubercular  dams  sound  calves  if  you  will  take  them  away  from  the 
dams  early  and  feed  them  milk  that  has  been  pasteurized  by  the 
ordinary  pasteurization  process. 

At  Matanuska  a  station  has  been  located  alon^  the  line  of  the 
new  railroad.  There  they  are  combining  both  gram  work  and  stock 
breeding.  Some  of  the  Galoway  cattle  from  the  Kodiak  station  were 
sent  to  Matanuska  and  also  some  milking  shorthorns  were  pur- 
chased, and  we  are  expecting  to  develop  a  dairy  industry  in  the 
Matanuska  and  Susitna  Valleys. 

The  work  at  the  headquarters'  station  at  Sitka  is  largely  that  of 
small  gardening  and  trucking,  work  suited  to  the  region,  because 
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level  areas  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  small.  There  are  not  very 
many  flat  areas  capable  of  extensive  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
very  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  but  there  are  around  all  the 
villages  a  great  many  small  tracts  that  are  being  used  as  truck  gar- 
dens, where  vegetables  and  small  fruits  are  grown.  During  the  past 
fall  1  received  a  package  of  seedling  varieties  of  potatoes  that  were 
produced  at  the  Sitka  station,  and  they  were  equal  to  any  potatoes 
that  I  had  seen  in  a  good  many  years.  The  department  specialists 
thought  very  highly  of  them,  and  cooking  tests  showed  that  tney  were 
of  very  superior  flavor,  indicating  that  potatoes  of  good  quality  can 
be  developed  and  grown  under  ^aska  conditions. 

The  stations  have  a  large  fund  of  information  as  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done,  and  have  asked  for  increased  appropriations  several 
times  in  order  to  carry  on  some  extension  work.  There  is  no  exten- 
sion work  being  done  in  Alaska  now  because  we  have  had  no  funds. 
The  Smith-Lever  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  insular  stations. 
We  requested  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  we  made  a  request 
this  year,  for  funds  to  carry  on  extension  work,  because  of  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  settlers  in  Alaska  were  not  farmers  when 
they  took  up  their  settlements.  Originally  they  were  trappers,  gold 
miners,  fishermen,  following  all  sorts  of  occupations  except  farmmg. 
Although  some  of  them  do  fairly  well  in  a  way,  they  need  some  more 
directing  than  it  has  been  possible  to  give  them. 

The  building  situation  of  the  Alaska  stations  is  one  that  was  called 
to  your  attention  last  year,  and  I  want  to  reiterate  again  that  our 
buildings  are  falling  down.  Dr.  Georgeson  in  a  letter  I  have  here 
says  that  the  foundation  under  the  log  house  at  Fairbanks  caved  in 
during  the  summer  and  they  have  it  propped  up  with  poles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  it  kill  anybody? 

Dr.  Evans.  No.  Fortunately  it  did  not  have  very  far  to  fall  and 
it  went  down  slowly.  The  buildings  were  built  of  green  cottonwood 
logs  in  1907.  The  cellar  walls  were  nothing  but  logs  laid  crib  fashion 
and  they  have  rotted  and  given  away  during  the  summer.  Dr. 
Georgeson  in  his  letter  says  that  the  foundation  has  given  way  com- 
pletely and  will  have  to  be  repaired,  that  the  old  log  cottage  has  been 
repaired  in  part  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  it  will  take  at 
least  $400  to  put  it  in  anything  like  a  decent  condition.  He  submitted 
estimates  for  additional  buildings  not  only  at  Fairbanks  but  at 
Matanuska,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  stock  that  we  are  seeking 
to  develop  in  that  country,  and  also  to  have  some  place  habitable  for 
the  station  men  who  live  in  these  isolated  places.  There  are  no  other 
houses  near  and  so  far  the  station  has  only  had  these  log  houses,  which 
were  built  from  time  to  time  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sales — funds 
which  we  were  formerly  allowed  to  use.  These  log  houses  were  prac- 
tically all  built  by  the  station  men  during  the  winter  season.  When 
they  were  not  actually  engaged  in  the  fieldwork  during  the  summer 
they  cut  the  timber  and  put  up  the  buildings,  doing  all  the  work. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  suppose  a  log  house  in  that  country  would  be  as  com- 
fortable as  any  you  could  find  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  comfortable.  We  went  to  the  Tanana  Valley  in 
pioneer  days  and  constructed  temporary  buildings  of  green  cotton- 
wood  logs.  Cottonwood  will  not  last  long  under  any  circumstances, 
and  when  it  is  built,  particularly  as  this  one  house  I  have  mentioned. 
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with  a  crib  cellar  of  green  logs,  the  floor  has  settled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  now  the  door  between  the  two  rooms  will  not  close.  That 
is  the  condition  I  told  the  committee  about  last  year,  that  the  floor 
had  sagged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  interior  doors  could  not  be 
closed. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  fuel  do  they  use  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Wood.  They  use  wood  that  the  station  men  cut  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  During  the  time  when  there  is  no  other 
work  or  after  they  get  through  with  the  crop  work,  they  repair  the 
buildings  a»  well  as  they  can  and  carry  on  dinerent  improvements  of 
building,  fencing,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

FOB  NEW  BABIV  AND  DWELLINO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  money  would  it  take  to  put  those  build- 
ings into  decent  state  of  repair  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Dr.  Georgeson  has  estimated  for  some  new  building, 
and  he  said  it  will  cost  $8,000  to  build  a  five-room  cottage  at  Fair- 
banks, and  he  says  we  need  a  bam  there  and  he  has  estimated  the  barn 
at  $8,000 ;  but  that  is  probably  below  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Maoee.  For  a  bam? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  $8,()00  for  a  barn  is  ihore  money  than  is  put  into  a 
barn  here,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Evans.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  are  going  to  construct  it 
we  want  a  well-constructed,  sanitary  barn  that  willT)e  suited  to  ex- 
perimental work. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  are  they  fooling  around  with  up  there,  anyway, 
i»  that  climate? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  been  growing  practically  everything  that  you 
can  grow^  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States,  wneat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  peas,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  as  an  experiment? 

Dr.  Evans.  No,  sir.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
were  grown  in  the  Tanana  VaUey  last  fall. 

Mr.  Magsb.  By  the  Eskimos? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  are  no  Eskimos  in  the  Tanana  Valley. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  nationality  are  they  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Americans;  white  people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  farms  are  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  According  to  the  last  census  there  are  5,286  persons 
engaj^ed  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  364  farms,  on  which  homestead 
requirements  nave  been  completed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  grouped  together? 

Dr.  Evans.  No  :  they  are  scattered.  ±*robably  most  of  them  are  in 
the  Tanana  and  Metanuska  Valleys.  The  opening  of  the  Govern- 
ment railroad,  which  is  practically  complete  with  the  exception  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Tanana  River,  and  the  conversion  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  from  Nenana  to  Fairbanks  to  standard  guage,  will 
complete  the  railroad  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks,  nearlv  500  miles, 
and  when  that  is  completed  it  will  open  up  a  considerable  quantity 
of  agricultural  land.  The  various  people  I  have  talked  with  from 
there  say  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  development.  One  of 
them  the  other  day  said  that  he  thinks  there  is  going  to  be  a  consid- 
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erable  agricultural  development  along  the  line  of  that  railroad. in 
the  very  near  future.  At  the  present  time  in  the  Xanana  Valley 
they  are  not  raising  as  much  wheat  as  they  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  thev  have  to  ship  in  flour  from  Seattle.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  raise  all  the  wheat  and  make  all 
the  flour  that  they  need  right  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  was  setting  at  was  the  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  work  there.     What  is  the  idea — to  encourage  farming? 

Dr.  Evans.  To  encourage  farming  and  to  supplement  anv  other  in- 
dustry that  may  develop.  You  know  that  Alaska  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  gold  from  furs  and  fish. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  asked  for  $8,000  for  a  house  and  $8,000  for 
a  barn,  which  you  say  they  will  cost? 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  the  estimate  that  I  have  received. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  estimate  in  heret 

Dr.  Evans.  That  is  not  included. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  hardly  expected  it  would  be  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  sincerely  hoped  it  would,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
been  urging  some  buildings  up  there  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  To  my  mind  I  do  not  know  where  we  will  land  if  we 
are  going  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  in  every  quarter  of  our 
possessions  trying  to  encourage  the  growth  of  something. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  three  stations  up  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  No;  five. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  cut  off  a  couple  of 
those  stations  and  concentrate  your  efforts  on  three  stations? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  conditions  are  so  imlike  at  the  different  stations,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  with  300  or  400  farmers,  it  seems  like  there 
might  be  some  concentration  up  there. 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  look  at  it  in  that  way,  Mr. 
Anderson.  We  are  discovering,  we  are  investigating  agricultural 
possibilities  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  can  not  do  it  all  over  Alaska  with  $70,000. 
We  might  as  well  settle  that,  first  and  last. 

Dr.  True.  We  are  not  trying  to  do  it.  We  have  selected  a  few 
places,  and  the  census  has  shown  that  the  population  of  Alaska  has 
declined,  in  a  general  way,  because  the  earlier  form  of  mining  has 
not  panned  out  as  well  as  it  used  to.  But  now,  with  the  completion 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  opening  of  coal  minesi^  there  will 
be  something  doing.  What  we  are  doing  is  providing  a  foundation 
for  the  future  development  of  Alaska  along  agricultural  lines.  There 
is  not  any  reason,  so  far  as  I  understand  tne  matter,  why  Alaska 
should  not  support  a  considerable  population  of  hardy,  independ- 
ent people  such  as  you  find  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  those  north- 
em  countries  generally,  and  with  the  resources  that  are  there  they 
should  develop  a  very  large  amount  of  wealth.  Now,  they  can  not 
do  that  to  best  advantage  unless  they  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves, as  far  as  their  supplies  of  food  and  fodder  are  concerned  to 
a  large  extent.  If  they  have  got  to  ship  everything  in  there,  at  very 
high  cost  from  long  distances,  they  will  not  be  able  to  develop  their 
industries  as  well  as  if  they  had  a  certain  number  of  farmers  going 
in  there  to  supply  the  food  and  fodder. 
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Mr.  Andhrson.  Do  you  think  the  five  stations  that  are  falling  down 
and  going  to  pieces  are  better  than  two  or  three  that  could  stand  up? 

Dr.  True.  We  do  not  feel  that  way,  Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  asking 
for  buildings  which  will  be  comparable  with  the  real  need.  Of 
course,  we  are  going  on  with  our  work ;  we  have  not  cut  off  any  work. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  take  the  stress  that  the  farmers  in  this  country 
are  laboring  under  to-day,  and  then  you  ask  for  an  appropriation  of 
$8,000  to  build  a  barn  away  up  in  some  remote  spot  in  Alaska.  I 
may  not  know  anything  about  this  proposition,  but  I  can  not  under- 
stand it. 

Dr.  Evans.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  farm  bam ;  it  is  an  experiment 
station  barn.  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  are  very  many  experiment 
stations 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Well,  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
Genesee  Valley,  in  Uie  garden  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  when 
I  was  a  boy 

Dr.  Evans  (interposing).  The  Geneva  and  Cornell  Experiment  Sta- 
tions have  bams  which  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  built  our  own  barns  on  the  farm, 
and  if  we  could  get  $500  to  put  up  a  bam  to  store  the  grain,  we 
thought  we  were  pretty  fortunate.  Now,  to  ask  for  $8,000  appro- 
priation in  a  bill  at  this  time  to  build  an  old  bam  somewhere  away 
from  nowhere  up  in  Alaska,  mav  seem  like  a  reasonable  proposition 
to  you  distinguished  gentlemen,  out  from  my  experience«on  the  farm, 
remembering  back  as  I  do,  without  critizing  at  all  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  manner,  it  strikes  me,  especially  in  these  financial  times,  as 
a  most  ridiculous  proposition. 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  the  expectation  if  we  ever  get  the  funds,  to  build 
a  barn  that  will  be  capable  not  only  of  storing  grain  in  but  will  also 
house  the  stock  and  permit  experiments  in  dairying,  feeding,  breed- 
ing, etc.  It  has  got  to  be  built  more  substantially  than  in  other  places 
on  account  of  the  rigors  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  length  of  the  summer  season  up  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  begins  in  May  ^nd  there  is  usually  an  open  season 
from  frost  until  September. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  short  season  to  grow  grain  and 
crops? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  has  not  proved  so.  We  have  matured  a  majority 
of  our  crops  every  year  since  the  establishment  of  stations  at  Fair- 
banks and  Rampart  in  1907. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  grow? 

Dr.  Evans.  Spring  wheat  and  other  spring  grains  and  root  crops. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  wheat,  barley,  and  corn? 

Dr.  Evans.  No;  no  corn  of  any  kind.  Corn  will  not  grow  in  the 
tiigh  latitudes,  but  the  other  small  grains  are  raised. 

Mr. 'Magee.  Like  what,  for  instance? 

Dr.  Evans.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye. 

Dr.  Tkub.  The  days  up  there  are  longer  than  they  are  farther 
south. 

Mr.  Magee.  From  May  to  September  seems  rather  a  short  time  to 
grow  a  crop. 

Dr.  Evans.  One  hundred  and  ten  days  is  about  all  that  are  required 
for  a  spring  crop  anywhere. 
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Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  understand  about  this  barn.  How  large  a' 
barn  is  it? 

Dr.  Evans.  Not  having  had  much  prospect  of  an  appropriation,  we 
have  not  got  the  details  of  it,  but  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  have  a 
barn  to  house  probably  30  or  40  head  of  stock  and  care  for  the  grain 
and  hay  necessary  to  feed  them.  That  will  take  considerable  of  a 
barn. 

Mr.  Wason.  Oh,  about  120  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  would  do  it* 
I  think.    It  would  be  of  wood  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  would  probably  have  a  concrete  cellar  and  founda- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  it  would  probably  be  wood,  building  with  double 
walls  in  order  to  get  it  as  warm  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  lumber  is  right  there  handy  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  very  poor  lumber  and  very  expensive,  what  there 
is.  Ordinary  spruce  lumber  at  Fairbanks  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $80  to  $100  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Labor  is  very  high,  too? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  labor  is  very  high,  exceedingly  high.  In  the 
summer  time  for  ordinary  farm  labor  we  have  to  pay  $6,  7,  and  $7.50 
a  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  farm  at  that  rate? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  pretty  good  for  the  fellow  who  is  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Wason.  These  settlers  up  there,  numbering  about  700,  were 
they  farmers* when  they  went  up  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  They  were  practically  all  gold  prospectors,  fishermen, 
and  trappers — anything  but  farmers.  That  is  why  we  want  funds 
to  carry  on  extension  work  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Wason.  Oh,  I  see.    You  want  to  educate  them. 

Dr.  Evans.  We  want  to  have  a  man  go  around  from-  valley  to 
valley  and  from  settlement  to  settlement— -most  of  these  people  are 
centered  along  the  railroad  and  in  the  valleys;  and  we  want  a  man 
to  educate  them,  show  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  introducing 
a  new  grade  of  wheat  which  already  has  been  spread  through  the 
settlement  around  Fairbanks,  because  the  people  were  able  to  come 
and  see  it,  but  people  200  miles  away  from  there  know  nothing  about 
.   it,  because  they  can  not  get  to  the  Fairbanks  station. 

^r.  Wason.  Your  appropriation  for  Alaska,  according  to  your 
figures,  would  amount  to  about  $100  per  family  of  settlers? 

Dr.  Evans.  Those  are  not  the  only  people  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  not  in  the  way  you  mean.  There  are  a  good  many  farms 
that  have  been  patented,  and  the  homestead  laws  have  been  complied 
with  to  the  full  extent.  A  great  many  others  have  farms,  and  there 
are  many  gardens  around  the  mining  camps. 

HAWAn. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  take  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Evans.  In  Hawaii  the  situation  is  somewhat  more  favorable 
in  some  ways.  The  only  trouble  we  have  in  Hawaii  is  to  keep  the 
men  at  the  salaries  we  can  pay.  According  to  the  estimates  there  is 
no  increase  asked  for,  although  we  would  like  to  have  some  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  on  more  extension  work  in  Hawaii  than  what 
we  have  now,  particularly  along  the  line  of  home-demonstration 
work.  There  is  practically  nothing  being  done  in  Hawaii  in  that 
respect.     We  had  a  woman  on  part  time  during  a  portion  of  last 
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year.  She  has  given  two  days  a  week  to  the  work,  and  we  would 
like  to  put  her  on  full  time,  carrying  on  the  work  on  the  island  of 
Oahu  in  and  aroimd  Honolulu,  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Hawaii  is  located,  to  teach  those  people  how  to  make 
use  of  local  products  rather  than  depend  on  materials  that  are 
brought  from  California  and  sold  through  the  stores.  There  are 
times  when  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  products  allowed  to  go  to 
waste,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  show  tnem  how  to  utilize  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  working  on  in  Hawaii? 

Dr.  Evans.  In  Hawaii  our  work  in  tne  last  few  years  has  been 
diversified  agriculture,  largely  horticultural  pursuite,  experiments 
on  pineapples,  rice,  forage  crops,  potatoes,  and  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  diseases  of  some  of  the  more  important  crops,  but 
that  work  was  terminated  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  taking  our  pathologist  and  doubling  his  salary. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  one  since.  We  have  been  an  excellent 
training  school.  We  have  succeeded  in  boosting  the  salary  of  every 
fellow  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  There  is  not  a  man  except  the 
agronomist  in  charge  who  was  with  the  station  for  four  years  who 
has  not  gone  elsewhere,  and  some  have  more  than  doubled  their 
previous  salaries. 

One  line  of  work  that  we  have  been  very  successful  in  is  in  connec- 
tion with  homesteading.  On  the  island  of  Maui  we  carried  on 
demonstration  work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  showed  that  it  was 
possible,  although  it  had  always  been  considered  impossible,  for  a 
man  to  make  a  living,  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  on  a  40-acre  tract  of 
land.  We  had  a  very  competent  man  who  took  up  a  tract  of  land 
and  developed  it  to  a  high  state  of  fertility.  He  grew  crops  and 
made  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  and  demonstrated  that  it 
was  perfectly  feasible  on  a  40-acre  tract  of  land,  without  irrigation, 
to  grow  crops  sufficient  to  make  himself  practically  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  real  apiculture  in  Hawaii  outside 
of  the  large  plantations  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  agriculture,  aside  from 
sugar  and  pineapples,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  and  part  of  the  island 
of  Oahu  and  on  the  island  of  Maui.  This  new  Hawaiian  settlement 
scheme  that  has  just  been  begun  is  carrying  on  its  work  on  the  island 
of  Molokai.  They  are  expecting  in  all  these  smaller  places  to  devote 
themselves  not  to  the  lar^e  industries  like  pineapples  and  sugar  cane, 
but  to  diversified  agriculture,  growing  material  for  important  con- 
sumption at  home. 

POBTO  BICO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tell  us  something^  about  Porto  Rico. 

Dr.  Evans.  In  Porto  Rico  the  situation  is  about  the  same  as  in 
Hawaii.  Our  work  there  is  largely  with  forage  plants  and  horti- 
cultural products  of  various  kinds,  plant  breeding  and  live-stock  in- 
vestigations, entomological  investigjations,  and  some  work  in  exten- 
sion, particularly  in  connection  with  the*  study  of  conditions  that 
pertain  to  the  marketing  of  the  Porto  Rican  grapefruit  and  oranges. 
These  fruits  come  to  New  York  in  pretty  b^  shape;  sometimes  80 

r  cent  of  them  are  so  decayed  that  the  fruit  has  to  be  repacked.  - 

f  course,  that  is  a  very  decided  loss  to  the  shippers  because  they 
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not  only  have  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  whole  cargo,  but  they  have 
to  pay  the  cost  of  repacking  the  fruit.  We  have  a  man  now  who 
spends  practically  his  entire  time  studying  losses  in  shipping  grape- 
fruit and  oranges.  Last  year  the  shipment  of  grapefruit  and 
oranges  from  Porto  Rico  amounted  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  AndeRvSon.  Are  there  diflFerent  methods  required  in  shippin^^ 
grape  fruit  from  Porto  Kico  than  in  shipping  grape  fruit  from 
Florida? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  conditions  are  different.  In  Florida  they  are  put 
into  refrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  not  refrigerated,  are  they? 

Dr.  Evans.  A  great  many  of  them  are,  particularly  in  the  warm 
part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  mean  from  Porto  Rico? 

Dr.  Evans.  Oh,  no;  not  from  Porto  Rico.  Until  the  last  few 
months  there  was  not  a  vessel  going  to  Porto  Rico  that  had  any 
refrigerator  storage  facilities.  There  is  one  boat  now  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  Porto  Rico,  a  boat  put  on  by  a  comparatively 
new  organization,  that  has  refrigerator  storage.  But  most  of  them 
simply  put  the  fruit  in  the  hold,  leaving  Porto  Rico  with  a  tempera- 
ture around  85  and  reach  New  York  at  most  any  temperature  that 
happens  to  prevail,  with  very  heavy  losses,  mostly  in  connection  with 
rots.  It  has  been  found  that  that  could  be  alleviated  by  paying  at- 
tention to  proper  ventilation  of  the  hold  and  proper  supervision  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  fruit  is  packed. 

CJUAM. 

Mr.  Anders(^n.  Tell  us  something  about  Guam. 

Dr.  Evans.  In  Guam  we  have  had  to  retrench  in  our  work  on 
account  of  lack  of  appropriations.  We  have  only  one  scientifically 
trained  man  left  there.  We  have  one  assistant  who  has  taken  over 
some  of  the  work  that  had  previously  been  carried  on  in  extension ; 
two  natives  that  have  been  given  some  special  training,  and  one  man 
in  charge  of  the  stock  farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  population  of  Guam? 

Dr.  Evans.  About  20,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  any  of  them  engaged  in  agriculture? 

Dr.  Evans.  Prior  to  the  Americans  taking  possession  of  Guam, 
agriculture  was  the  only  pursuit  of  the  island.  Without  wishing  to 
criticize  any  of  our  other  departments,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  1908  pretty 
nearly  everyone  had  left  their  farms  and  >Vere  working  on  the  roads. 
And  after  a  while  that  condition  seemed  to  be  intolerable,  and  the 
Navy  Department  asked  us  to  help  them  along,  and  we  established 
a  station  down  there,  and  since  1908  we  have  been  trying  to  improve 
the  agriculture  of  Guam  and  get  the  people  back  on  their  farms.  I 
think  we  have  been  very  successful  in  introducing  a  large  number  of 
crops  from  various  parts  of  the  tropical  world  that  were  unknown 
in  Guam  before  then. 

We  have  now  got  them'  pretty  well  established.  Our  success  huf? 
been  very  gratifying  with  the  live  stock.  We  have  taken  Ayrshire 
cattle  to  improve  the  local  animals;  we  have  taken  Berkshire  hogs 
to  populate  the  island  with  grade  Berkshires.  We  have  taken  the 
larger  varieties  of  poultry,  principally  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  we  are 
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not  only  getting  the  Rhode  Island  Eed  established  as  a  pure  strain  of 
poultry  in  Guam  but  we  have  also  developed  a  cross  between  the 
black-meat  Guam  fowl  and  the  Rhode  Island  Red,  thus  producing  a 
new  variety  of  fowls  that  are  hardy  and  good  layers.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  Guam  fowl. 

Dr.  True.  We  get  some  of  the  best  boys'  club  work  right  down 
there. 

Dr.  Evans.  A  beginning  was  made  in  extension  work,  but  with 
the  failure  of  our  appropriation  to  be  increased  last  year  both  our 
extension  man  and  our  agronomist  resigned,  and  that  left  both  of 
those  places  vacant.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  at  all,  it  was. 
necessarv  to  cut  down  work  in  agronomy,  formerly  conducted  on  a 
field  scale,  reducing  it  to  small-plat  work.  The  horticultural  and  live- 
stock work  have  also  been  extensively  curtailed.  The  extension 
work  that  was  done,  particularly  the  boys'  club  work  and  the  girls' 
club  work,  has  been  turned  over  to  a  former  yeoman,  who  is  carrying^ 
it  on  as  best  he  can,  but  he  has  not  had  the  scientific  training  and  the 
experience  on  the  mainland  with  club  work. 

Before  the  extension  agent  left  us  he  had  about  half  the  school 
children  of  (luam  enrolled  in  boys'  club  and  girls'  club  work.  Not 
only  that,  but  more  than  82  per  cent  of  them  carried  out  the  full 
program  of  their  work  and  made  written  reports  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Those  children  last  year  raised  more  than  $27,000  worth  of 
products.  It  is  with  them  that  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep 
on  working,  because  they  are  going  to  be  the  fannei*s  of  the  next 
generation.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  the  older  ones  to  take  up  any- 
thing new  unless  there  is  stimulated  a  sort  of  rivalry  to  see  who  can 
produce  the  biggest  or  the  best.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
^et  the  older  people  to  take  new  agricultural  pursuits. 

As  a  result  of  this  club  work  there  have  been  a  number  of  fairs 
held  throughout  the  island  in  which  the  prizes  have  nearly  always 
been  agricultural  implements.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
(iuam  one  district  in  the  island  reported  last  year  that  every  inch  of 
ground  that  was  under  cultivation  was  beinp  cultivated  with  Ameri- 
can implements.  That  work  has  been  practically  terminated  because 
we  can  not  support  the  Guam  station  on  $15,000  and  carry  on  the 
work  as  we  thing  it  ought  to  be  carried  on. 

VIRGIN   ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  now  take  up  the  experiment  station  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  Virgin  Islands  experiment  station  was  inherited 
from  the  Danish  Government  when  the  Virgin  Islands  were  pur- 
chased. There  was  established  in  1910  an  experiment  station  on  the 
island  of  St.  Croix.  We  succeeded  to  that  on  January  1,  1919,  and 
we  have  been  trying  to  develop  it  along  American  lines  since  that  time. 
During  the  last  year  it  was  excessively  dry  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  minor  West  Indies,  and  for  that  reason  the  results  have  not  been 
as  good  as  expected.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  work  necessary 
to  get  the  station  in  shape  to  carry  on  experimental  work  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  an  old  abandoned  sugar  plantation  that  was  turned 
over  for  use  as  an  experiment  station.  The  buildings  are  wholly  in- 
adequate for  our  needs  and  the  fences  are  practically  all  gone.    So  we 
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have  been  devoting  most  of  our  time  to  repairing  the  buildings  and 
fences,  getting  ready  for  the  work  that  we  expect  to  take  up  very 
shortly. 

A  letter  which  I  received  this  morning  gave  me  a  verv  brief  ac- 
count of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  tew  months 
in  vegetable  growing,  a  thing  that  was  said  to  be  impossible  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  They  have  already  found  that  a  large  variety  of 
beans  do  very  well  there ;  also  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  okra,  ruta- 
bagas, onions,  lettuce,  cabbage,  eggplant,  tomatoes,  peppers.  They 
produce  very  well  when  properly  planted.  They  have  got  to  be 
planted  at  tne  end  of  the  rainy  season  and  not  at  the  beginning.  If 
you  plant  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  you  are  aunost  surely 
doomed  to  failure,  but  if  you  plant  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season 
such  crops  can  be  handled  successfully. 

I  visited  the  Virgin  Islands  two  years  ago  next  month,  and  at  that 
time  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  practically  no  vegetables  in 
the  market  of  any  kind  whatever.  A  few  vegetables  and  few  fruits 
that  were  to  be  had  were  brought  over  from  the  British  island  of 
Tortola  or  from  Porto  Rico.  There  were  practically  none  produced 
on  either  St.  Croix  or  St.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Anderson.  WTiat  is  the  population  of  those  islands  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Approximately  40,000, 1  think,  the  census  gave. 

Dr.  Wason.  Do  you  grow  potatoes  there? 

Dr.  Evans.  Not  very  well.  We  have,  however,  a  certain  variety 
of  sweet  potato  that  was  introduced  that  is  doii^  very  well.    The 

f)eople  depend  largely  on  the  tropical  yam,  which  is  somewhat  simi- 
ar  to  our  sweet  potato,  and  also  the  cassava.    Those  are  the  only 
starchy  vegetables  that  they  produce  in  any  quantity  whatever. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  do  the  people  do  mostly  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
agriculture  or  fishing? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  island  of  St.  Croix  is  devoted  practically  all  to 
agriculture.  On  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  the  people  formerly  lived 
by  working  around  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  but  now  that  the 
Snipping  Board  has  changed  it  from  a  coaling  station  to  an  oil  sta- 
tion the  old  work  of  coahng  vessels  has  practically  ceased  and  the 
people  are  in  a  precarious  condition  for  something  to  do. 

FOR  INVESTIGATING  UTILIZATION  OP  AGRICUI/TURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  FOOD, 

CLOTHING,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  page  192  there  is  an  item  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  relative  utility  and  economy 
of  agricultural  products  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the 
home. 

Dr.  True.  Mr.  Langworthy  will  represent  that  item.  That  is  the 
same  appropriation  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Lanowortht.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  work  next 
year  would  necessarily  be  along  the  same  general  lines  and  have 
much  the  same  scope  as  this  year,  since  the  appropriation  asked  for 
is  the  same.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  about  three-fourths  of  the  appropriation  is  used  for 
studies  of  food  selection,  food  preparation,  dietetics,  care  and  repair 
of  clothing  and  of  household  equipment,  and  similar  problems;  and 
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one- fourth  for  work,  including  problems  of  food  storage  and  house- 
hold labor,  which  can  be  studied  most  profitably  with  the  respiration 
calorimeter. 

XNTE8TI0ATINQ    CAUSES    OF    DIFFICULTIES    ATTENDING    TEANSPOBTATION    OF    OSAPB- 

FBUIT,   ETC. 

Just  now  Dr.  Evans  alluded  to  the  Porto  Rican  grapefruit  situa- 
tion, with  respect  to  losses  in  transportation.  One  ox  the  investi- 
gators from  the  Porto  Eico  Experiment  Station  came  to  Washington 
within  the  last  year  and  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  study 
with  the  respiration  calorimeter  this  problem  of  grapefruit  transpor- 
tation, with  a  view  to  learning  the  cause  and  finding  a  remedy  for  the 
very  considerable  losses.  We  told  him  we  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
what  we  could  at  once,  and  as  a  result  coperated  with  the  Porto  Rico 
Experiment  Station  in  an  experiment  in  which  we  measured  the 
heat,  carbon  dioxid,  and  water  vapor  produced  by  the  grapefruit 
as  a  result  of  natural  ripening  processes  at  room  temperature. 

The  fruit,  one  must  recall,  is  not  dead  when  it  leaves  the  tree,  but 

foes  on  ripening  just  as  a  harvested  apple  "ripens"  or  "mellows." 
t  was  found  that  the  grapefruit  gave  off  heat  at  the  rate  of  two- 
hundredths  of  a  calorie  per  Kilogram  of  fruit,  which  is  an  appreciable 
amount  of  heat.  In  shipping  from  Porto  Rico  the  fruit  goes  into 
the  warm  hold  of  a  vessel.  The  holds  are  closed;  there  is  little 
ventilation  or  circulation  of  air,  and  the  heat  which  the  fruit  generates 
does  not  escape,  and  the  air  becomes  very  warm.  It  also  becomes 
very  moist,  from  the  water  vapor  the  fruit  gives  off.  The  result  is 
a  condition  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  microorganisms  and  molds 
which  cause  decay.  This  explains  how  high  spoilage  of  the  grape- 
fruit may  occur  under  these  conditions  of  shipment.  In  the  experi- 
ment we  put  the  fruit  into  the  respiration  calorimeter  chamber  at 
room  temperature.  The  heat  and  moisture  given  off  by  the  fruit 
was  carried  away  and  the  fruit  kept  at  an  even  temperature  in  fairly 
dry  air.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  it  was  taken  out  and  found  to  be 
in  excellent  condition.  As  I  see  it,  this  suggests  a  remedy  for  part 
of  the  grapefruit-shipment  trouble.  The  hold  of  the  vessel  must  be 
well  ventilated  and  the  air  in  it  kept  reasonably  dry.  This  means 
that  good  ventilation  in  the  hold  is  the  first  step.  Mechanical  re- 
frigeration will  give  still  better  control  of  conditions. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  the  question  is  settled 
by  one  single  experiment,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  results  are  at 
least  very  promising,  and  that  they  point  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
I  have  a  paper  here  not  yet  published  which  reports  the  experiment 
with  grapefruit  and  the  results  of  similar  experiments  with  apples, 
celery,  and  eggs.  The  department  has  published  a  report  of  earlier 
experiments  with  bananas  and  pineapples,  in  which  we  measured  the 
heat,  water  vapor,  and  carbon  dioxid  output  due  to  the  normal  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit.  Lessening  the  intensity  of  such  changes  and  hin- 
dering the  growth  of  molds  and  organisms  of  decay  is  what  cold 
storage  means,  expressed  in  laboratory  terms.  The  cost  of  cold 
storage  has  an  obvious  relation  to  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  held 
by  the  product  when  it  goes  into  storage  and  also  in  the  case  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  generated  as  the  fruit 
or  vegetables  continue  to  ripen;  for  it  is  this  which  must  be  over- 
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come  by  chilling.  There  are  products  which  do  not  generate  heat 
when  stored — butter  is  one  of  them.  It  does,  however,  carry  heat 
with  it  when  it  goes  into  the  cold-storage  chamber.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  tneoretically  the  storage  of  a  ton  of  butter  or  lard 
or  some  other  food  which  does  not  generate  heat  oflFers  a  different 
storage  problem  from  a  ton  of  fruit.  The  study  of  such  problems 
is  of  great  importance  to  agriculture,  not  alone  to  the  housewife  who 
buys  the  product  for  her  table.  Cold-storage  engineers  are  aware 
of  this  and  interested  in  such  work.  A  proof  of  this  is  that  the 
British  Government  not  long  ago  began  work  similar  to  ours,  but 
not  on  just  the  same  scale.  One  might  think  that  a  respiration 
calorimeter  would  not  have  a  very  practical  relation  to  everyday 
life,  but  when  one  realizes  the  usefulness  of  the  study  of  such  prob- 
lems as  this,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  a  very  important  task  for  the 
laboratory  worker.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  have  cooperated  in  this  work.  The  inquiries  which  we 
have  received  are  an  indication  of  the  interest  which  is  being  taken 
in  it.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  promising  lines  of  work, 
because  it  leads  into  something  large  and  very  practical. 

We  have  found  that  the  respiration  calorimeter  is  equally  useful 
for  studying  the  problem  of  artificial  incubation  of  hen's  eggs.  As 
every  one  knows,  warmth  and  ventilation  are  important  factors  in 
incuoation.  These  and  others  can  be  controlled  for  experimental 
purposes  when  the  respiration  calorimeter  is  used.  Work  of  this  kind 
was  well  begun,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  war.  We  want  to  begin  it 
again  and  to  study  the  hatching  of  eggs  artificially. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  that  being  done  now  at  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Langworth.  That  is  being  done  now,  at  the  department  poultry 
farm,  or  rather  is  being  prepared  for.  So  far  the  work  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  design  and  eauipment.  Soon  the  special  respiration 
calorimeter  equipment  needed  will  be  ready  and  we  hope  that  the 
experimental  work  can  be  resumed.  We  are  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  working  with  its  Poultry  Division 
in  designing  and  installing  at  the'  Beltsville  farm  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  experimental  work. 

We  are  continmng  the  respiration  calorimeter  studies  of  the  energy 
expended  by  a  housekeeper  m  carrying  on  housework.  For  instance, 
it  IS  possible  with  such  studies  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  saved 
by  the  use  of  some  special  kind  of  household  equipment  or  labor- 
saving  device.  Obviously  we  want  among  other  things  to  save 
strength  in  case  of  work  which  is  done  oftenest  and  that  which  is 
hardest.  We  are  finding  out  definitely  about  such  matters  in  the 
experiments  which  are  now  going  on  and  the  results  of  which  are  being 
puolished. 

IN^'ESTIOATING    WINTERING    OF    BEES. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  another  piece  of  work  in  which 
respiration  calorimeter  apparatus  and  methods  were  used.  This 
was  a  study  undertaken  at  the  request  of  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau,  of  Entomology,  to  secure  information  which  would  help 
the  bee  keeper  to  winter  his  bees  economically.  The  quieter  the  bees 
remain  in  the  hive  the  less  food  they  eat.  Tlie  experiment  had  to 
do  with  the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  the  hive  to  the  bees*^ 
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activity  and  the  relation  of  the  activity  to  the  food  which  must  be 
supplie<l  to  them.  The  results,  obtained  in  the  study,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say,  were  of  decided  value  for  this  purpose.  However,  the 
value  of  the  work  is  not  limited  to  this.  It  has  interest  for  the 
biologist  and  to  the  specialist  who  studies  energy  expenditure  for 
work  and  similar  problems. 

The- experiments  also  illustrate  the  varied  uses  to  which  respira- 
tion calorimeter  methods  can  be  put  in  the  study  of  agricultural 
problems. 

IN\T.STIGATIONS  OF  FOOD  PREPARATION,  DltrTETlCS,  ETC. 

To  speak  of  other  activities  of  the  Office  of  Home  Economics,  the 
work  on  food  preparation,  food  selection,  and  dietetics  has  been 
carried  on  very  profitably,  and  I  feel  sure  that  much  has  been  ac- 
complished, home  of  the  experimental  studies  have  been  finished 
and  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Many  new  and  equally  promis- 
ing problems  await  study.  One  of  the  problems  which  has  been 
solved  has  to  do  with  methods  of  home  pastry  making  in  such  a 
way  that  without  loss  of  quality  a  considerable  saving  of  fat  is 
possible.  The  results  of  this  work  are  practically  ready  for  publi- 
cation. We  have  also  completed  a  project  which  has  to  do  with 
meal  planning,  of  which  I  have  spoken  heretofore.  As  a  I'esXilt  of 
this  work  it  is  possible  to  discuss  food  selection  and  meal  planning 
clearly  and  with  reasonable  definileness  and  in  e very-day  terms 
which  are  readily  understood. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1228,  A  Week's  Food  for  an  Average  Family, 
contains  a  reproduction  of  charts  which  were  designed  to  malce 
fhe  matter  clear.  Simply  put,  the  method  of  food  selection  is  based 
on  regarding  all  the  foods  we  use  as  divided  into  five  groups,  in  such 
a  way  that  similar  things  are  brought  together,  and  then  seeing  to  it 
that  each  of  these  five  groups  is  well  represented  in  the  daily  meals 
week  in  and  week  out.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
ull  the  body  needs  will  be  met.  The  five  groups  are :  I,  Vegetables 
and  fruits;  II,  Meat,  milk,  eggs,  fish,  and  similar  foods;  III,  Cereal 
•Trains  and  flour  and  other  products  made  from  them;  IV,  Sugars 
and  other  sweets ;  and,  V,  Fats,  like  butter,  oil,  cooking  fat,  and  fat 
foods,  like  bacon  and  suet.  Extended  study  of  the  problem  has 
rhown  that  housekeepers  can  and  do  understand  this  and  find  it  a 
^reat  help. 

Another  publication,  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  975, 
Food  Values :  How  Foods  Meet  Body  Needs,  describes  and  discusses 
a  graphic  method  for  calculating  and  computing  food  values,  which 
i&  easily  followed  and  very  useiul. 

These  examples  show,  I  think,  that  definite  progress  has  been  made, 
and  that  we  have  here  something  very  definite,  which  is  not  only 
reliable  but  easily  understood,  to  give  t<)  the  housekeeper  who  wishes 
to  check  up  her  food  supply  and  choose  food  wisely,  so  that  her 
family  may  be  truly  well  fed.  In  carrying  on  these  studies  the  needs 
of  the  extension  worker  have  been  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and,  in- 
deed, much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  is  due  to  the  help  of  such 
workers  who  have  consulted  with  us  and  tried  out  the  plan  in  the 
field. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  work  undertaken  to  provide  an- 
swers to  questions  which  housekeepers  often  ask.    For  instance,  one 
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of  these  is  whether  or  not  foods  cook  more  quickly  in  alummum 
dishes  than  in  dishes  made  from  other  metals.  Judging  by  our  ex- 
periments, foods  cook  really  more  slowly  in  alummum.  In  some, 
cases  this  may  be  and  in  others  is  may  not  be  an  advantage,  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  well  worth  knowing,  so  that  one  can  work  intelli- 
gently in  any  given  case.  Methods  of  home  drying  of  vegetables 
nave  been  tested,  and  keeping  quality,  methods  of  preparation  for 
the  table,  and  otner  such  matters  carefully  checked.  It  was  found 
that  such  dehydrated  vegetables  are  best  when  freshly  dried  and  that 
they  do  not  improve  by  keeping,  but  rather  the  reverse,  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  varying  somewhat  in  this  respect.  The  wise 
thing  for  the  housekeeper  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  use  her  dried  vege- 
tables early  in  the  winter  season.  Later  she  can  use  the  vegetables 
which  she  has  canned.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  dried  vege- 
tables and  dried  fruits,  if  of  good  quality,  do  not  need  to  be  soaked 
before  cooking  them.  Standardized  recipes  for  preparing  them  for 
the  table  have  been  provided. 

To  cite  another  instance,  experiments  on  food  preparation  have 
shown  that  fat  absorption  is  greater  in  the  case  of  foods  fried  in 
deep  fat  than  in  those  which  are  sauted  or  "  pan  fired."  The  gluten 
of  wheat  flour  lessens  fat  absorption  in  frying  doughnuts  and  simi- 
lar foodSj  and,  contrary  to  the  statement  sometimes  made,  egg  does 
not  do  this. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you,  .does  a  high  proportion  of  gluten 
in  wheat  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the  absorption  ? 

Mr.  Langworthy.  Judging  by  our  experiments,  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  gluten  decreases  the  fat  absorption. 

Some  of  the  work  on  meat  cookery  is  of  special  interest,  particu- 
larly that  which  has  to  do  with  the  amount  of  fuel  required.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  tougher  cuts  of  meat  require  more  fuel  to 
cook  them  than  do  the  more  expensive  and  tender  cuts.  The  meth- 
ods followed,  of  course,  have  something  to  do  with  this,  but  by  using 
proper  methods  under  comparable  conditions,  this  opinion  is  not 
justified.  Using  the  simmering  burner  on  the  gas  stove — that  is,  the 
small  flame — tough  meat  can  be  cooked  with  less  gas  than  would  be 
used  for  roasting  a  comparable  cut  of  expensive  meat. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  not  that  depend  somewhat  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  meat? 

Mr.  Langworthy.  In  our  experiments  we  have  tried  to  take  such 
matters  into  account. 

HOME-CANNINO  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  interest  in  home  canning  is  as  great  as  ever  and  many  of  the 
technical  experiments  carried  on  in  the  Office  of  Home  Economics 
have  to  do  with  this  subject,  particularly  the  causes  of  spoilage.  It 
is  clear  that  one  can  not  work  with  certainty  and  prevent  ^oilage 
unless  one  knows  the  microorganisms  which  cause  it  and  conditions 
which  favor  their  growth  and  how  to  prevent  this. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  use  of  canned  goods  in  the 
home  and  similar  matters.  Cooperating  with  extension  workers, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  has  been 
prepared,  which  brings  together  material  which  has  heretofore  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  bulletins.     As  the  results  of  investigation 
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accumulate  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  more  definite 
statements  than  is  now  the  case. 

A  Farmers'  Bulletin  which  has  proved  popular  has  to  do  with  rice 
and  its  uses  in  the  home.  Although  it  was  not  possible  to  provide 
them,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  receive  from  growers  and  others  inter- 
ested requests  for  very  large  numbers  of  copies  of  this  bulletin — in 
one  case  at  least  100,000  were  requested. 

Other  illustrations  of  popular  bulletins  which  have  resulted  from 
the  experimental  and  other  studies  carried  on  are  Farmers'  Bulletins 
1180,  Housecleaning  Made  Easier,  and  1219,  Floors  and  Floor  Cover- 
ings. Such  publications  are  designed  to  help  housekeepers  choose 
their  household  equipment  and  furnishings  wisely  and  to  care  for 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  give  long  service,  as  well  as  satis- 
faction. In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  give  practical  directions  for 
refinishing,  mending,  or  otherwise  repamng  household  equipment. 
For  instance,  the  bulletin  on  floor  coverings  gives  directions  for 
mending  holes  in  rugs  and  carpets  and  making  other  repairs  which 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  home  without  undue  lMK)r  and  which  would 
often  mean  a  considerable  saving,  since  the  replacing  of  a  damaged 
rug  or  carpet  usually  means  a  considerable  sum. 

It  has  been  verv  interesting  to  find  that  manufacturers  and  dealers 
have  been  so  mucn  interested  in  this  bulletin  that  they  have  requested 
large  numbers  of  copies  for  their  use.  The  reason  given  was  that 
reliable  information  on  such  matters  is  greatly  needed  in  order  that 
the  salesmen  may  answer  correctly  the  questions  put  by  customers, 
and  in  their  opinion  this  bulletin  supplied  such  information.  The 
bulletin  was,  or  course,  prepared  for  the  housekeeper,  but  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  mow  that  a  very  much  larger  and  more  technically  in- 
formed audience  than  we  had  in  mind  considers  it  good.  We  took 
pains  in  preparing  the  bulletin  to  get  information  at  first  hand,  and 
the  willingness  with  which  all  whom  we  asked  gave  information  is 
one  of  the  gratifying  things  about  the  work. 

It  is  possible  to  give  directions  for  repairing  other  things  besides 
carpets  and  rugs,  and  do  it  very  successfully.  For  instance,  a  hole 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  was  burned  in  this  coat  [shows  it] 
and  was  mended  in  the  Office  of  Home  Economics.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  repair. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  certainlv  did  a  pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  Langworthy.  One  of  my.associates  in  the  Office  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics did  the  mending  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  else 
who  knows  the  method  should  not  be  able  to  do  as  well,  or  better. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  nothing  seems  to  interest 
housekeepers,  extension  workers,  and  others  who  visit  the  Office  of 
Home  Economics  more  than  to  find  that  such  studies  ai*e  being  car- 
ried on.  They  are  interested  to  learn  that  tears  or  holes  in  rugs  and 
carpets  can  be  repaired  so  satisfactorily  and  without  too  much  work. 
The  same  is  true  of  similar  repairs  to  other  household  textiles  and 
to  garments.  An  individual  example,  interesting  as  it  may  be,  does 
not  seem  to  mean  very  much,  but  when  a  considerable  amount  of 
such  information  is  brought  together  and  standardized — and  this  is 
what  we  want  to  do — it  is  obvious  that  the  housekeeper  has  l)een  pro- 
vided with  information  which  will  enable  her  to  keep  her  possession? 
in  good  condition  and  to  effect  considerable  savings.  Work  of  this 
sort  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  extension  teaching. 
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MODEL  FABM  KITCHEN. 

This  photograph  findicating]  shows  a  model  of  a  well-planned 
farm  kitchen.  It  was  designed  and  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
specialists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  interested  in  exhibit 
material,  and  the  model  has  been  loaned  for  exhibit  at  agricultural 
fairs  and  otherwise  and  has  proved  very  popular.  As  the  photo- 
graph shows,  the  kitchen  has  on  one  sideof  itascreened-in-porchfor 
a  summer  dining  room,  and  on  the  other  a  winter  dining  room.  The 
btiilt-in  china  cupboard  and  other  equipment  opening  into  the  winter 
dining  room  means  many  steps  saved,  as  do  tne  drop  shelves  of  the 
window  opening  into  the  screened  porch,  and  through  which  foods 
can  be  readily  passed  in  for  the  table  and  dishes  passed  out,  almost 
onto  the  sint  where  they  are  washed.  All  the  equipment  of  the 
kitchen  is  so  placed  that  the  trips  which  must  be  maae  most  often  in 
doing  housework  are  the  shortest  possible.  This  means  a  saving  of 
steps  and  a  saving  of  labor.  The  height  of  the  sink  and  that  of  all 
other  working  surfaces  is  such  that  the  housewife  can  stand  erect  at 
her  work,  and  so  avoid  the  fatigue  that  comes  from  stooping.  Ample 
provision  is  made  for  ventilation  and  for  light  and  for  the  comfort 
of  the  worker.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  kitchen  is  designed  as  a  work- 
shop and  not  as  the  general  gathering  place  which  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen  so  often  was.  However,  if  one  has  a  large  kitchen  and  wishes 
to  keep  it,  it  is  possible,  at  no  great  expense,  to  rearrange  and  re- 
group the  equipment  in  some  particular  part  of  it,  and  to  otherwise 
change  it  so  that  one  may  pront  by  the  principles  which  this  kitdien 
model  illustrates. 

INX-ESTICJATIONS   OF    HOUSEHOLD    MANAGEMENT  AND   L.VOOB. 

We  have  also  continued  the  studies  of  household  management  anti 
labor.  Eecentlj;  this  work  has  had  particular  reference  to  the  stand- 
ards of  living  in  farm  homes  and  has  been  carried  out  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics. 

In  a  way,  the  kind  and  number  of  publications  which  come  from 
an  enterprise  are  a  measure  of  its  accomplishment.  In  the  case  of 
the  Office  of  Home  Economics  the  output  has  l>een  large.  I  hax'e 
already  referred  to  a  number  of  farmer's  bulletins  and  other  recent 
publications  which  represent  this  work  and  there  are  others  which 
might  be  mentioned.  To  sum  up  the  matter  briefly,  we  have  pre- 
pared during  the  year  1921,  six  new  farmer's  bulletins,  three  pro- 
fessional papers,  a  considerable  number  of  mimeographed  articles, 
and  a  large  number  of  articles  for  the  Information  Service  of  the 
Department.  In  addition  25  articles  have,  with  the  consent  of  the 
department,  been  published  in  technical  and  professional  iournals 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  as  many  more  await  publication. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  those  so  published.  It  is  perhaps  too  lonp  to 
read,  but  I  wanted  to  present  it  here  since  it  helps  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  kind  and  amount  of  research  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
and  made  public  for  the  use  of  teachers,  extension  workers,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  home  problems. 

The  Office  of  Home  Economics  has,  as  a  primary  object,  the  collec- 
tion by  experimental  methods,  by  compilation,  and  otherwise,  of  in- 
formation which  is  needed  in  the  extension  work  of  the  States  Rela- 
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tion  Service.  The  consolidation  of  the  two  offices  of  extension  work 
into  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  will  not  lessen,  but  will,  we 
hope,  strengthen  the  cooperation  between  that  office  and  the  Office 
of  Home  Economics.  Therefore  it  is  planned,  while  pursuing  the 
general  purpose  of  studying  the  use  of  agricultural  products  in 
the  home  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  purposes,  and  the  labor  inci- 
dent thereto,  as  heretofore,  to  make  even  greater  effort  to  have  this 
■conform  to  the  needs  of  the  extension  offices.  We  feel  that  the  Office 
of  Home  Economics  has  an  opportunity  here  which  is  very  welcome 
and  which  we  want  to  develop  so  far  as  our  resources  will  permit. 

There  are  other  matters  regarding  the  work  which  can  be  spoken 
of  if  you  desire  to  have  me  discuss  them.  There  are  still  some  of 
the  samples  of  the  work  here  if  you  care  for  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  We  saw  them  this  morning. 

FOR  (SEKERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  page  193  is  the  item  for  general  administra- 
tive expenses  connected  with  the  lines  of  work  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service,  including  the  offices  of  the  director,  the  chief  clerk, 
the  officers  in  charge  'of  publication,  library,  accounts,  records,  sup- 
plies, and  property,  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  thereto. 
Dr.  True,  will  you  explain  that  item? 

Dr.  True.  That  is  the  same  item  as  last  year.  There  is  no  increase 
in  the  estimate  over  the  appropriation  last  year.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  mi^ht  as  well  ask  you  as  somebody  else.  Appar- 
-ently  these  general  admmistrative  expenses  are  just  little  pieces  tacked 
onto  something  else  which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  some  other 
appropriation.  For  instance,  you  have  here  one  agricultural  physi- 
<;ist,  two  scientific  assistants,  and  one  assistant,  all  paid  under  this  ap- 
propriation.   Now,  why  are  those  gentlemen  carried  under  this  item? 

Dr.  True.  Because  under  our  organization  they  are  connected  with 
our  central  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  are  a  lot  of  other  people  oft  your  statutory  roll. 

Dr.  True.  But  these  people  are  not  in  the  same  class  as  the  ordi- 
nary statutory  people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  not? 

Dr.  True.  Probably  from  the  character  of  their  work.  This  man 
is  an  agricultural  physicist.  He  is  in  charge  of  our  publication 
work  and  he  has  with  him  a  man  who  helps  him  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  visual  instruction  work,  preparation  of  lantern  slides, 
etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  thought  that  was  all  taken  over  by  another 
board. 

Dr.  True.  No.  He  prepares  the  material  for  our  extension  work 
and  those  things  are  concentrated  under  our  organization  in  what 
is  called  the  director's  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  why  we  had  to 
Lave  a  little  administrative  expense  item  at  the  end  of  every  bureau 
where  you  carry  three  or  four  men  who  might  just  as  well  be  car- 
ried somewhere  else. 
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Dr.  True.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  custom  as  much  as  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  understand  this  if  it  was  confined  to  the 
purchase  of  stationery  or  records  and  supplies  and  property,  but 
what  I  can  not  understand  is  an  item  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Ball.  Before  we  had  the  10  per  cent  provision,  there  was  no 
item  for  emergency  work.    When  we  had  the  10  per  cent 

Mr.  Anderson  (mterposing).  I  can  understand  tnis  very  well  if  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  an  emergency  for  emergency  periods,  but  appar- 
ently it  does  not  work  out  that  way.  There  are  additional  men  car- 
ried as  an  administrative  item  who  are  in  the  same  position  as  people 
who  are  carried  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Dr.  True.  On  the  statutory  roll  we  carry  the  clerical  and  the 
subclerical  people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  carried  a  lot  of  administrative  people? 

Dr.  True.  Well,  except  for  myself,  they  are  all  in  the  clerical  and 
subclerical  classes.  We  may  call  them  administrative  assistants,  but 
they  are  people  of  a  clerical  routine  description. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  it  is  a  misnomer  if  these  people  are  not 
administrative  employees. 

Dr.  True.  But  they  are  not  in  the  statutory  class.  That  is  why 
the  expense  is  so  small.  This  business  deals  with  the  general  business 
of  the  States  Eelations  Service. 


Tuesday,  February  14,  1922. 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   CHARLES   F.   MARVIIT,   CHIEF  OF   THE 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

ADDITIONAL,  employees — ^INCREASES  IN   SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  this  afternoon  the  office  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  page  10,  statutory  salaries  as  submitted. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  statutory  salary  roD.  I  do  not  know  just  how  far  you  want  to 
discuss  this  in  detail.  Many  of  the  changes  have  reference  to 
meritorious  increases  in  compensation  of  employees  that  have  been 
on  the  statutory  roD  for  a  good  many  years.  Tnese  were  submitted 
in  good  faith  in  preparing  the  estimates,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  conamittee  is  not  considering  increases  in  compensation, 
and  I  wiD  not  discuss  the  matter  unless  there  are  some  points  you 
care  to  hear  about. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  general  policy.  Let  me  ask  you 
whether  this  involves  any  increase  in  your  force  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  an  item  of  two  new  places — two  executive 
clerks,  at  $2,160;  that  is  practically  an  increase  in  the  force  of  two 
persons.  We  have  need  in  the  office  for  a  higher  grade  of  salaries 
than  any  carried  in  the  statutory  roll,  and  we  put  in  *these  two 
additional  clerks  at  $2,160  to  provide  for  that. 
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These  are  men  who  have  some  admmistrative  responsibilities  in  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  bureau,  and  constitute  practically  new 
places  there.  But  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  you  see  we 
can  not  get  men  with  meteorolc^cal  ability  and  information  outside 
of  the  bureau.  We  are  compelled  to  recruit  for  important  and  re- 
sponsible assignments  from  the  organization  itself,  and  while  these 
are  two  new  places,  persons  to  fill  them  would  be  probably  selected 
from  men  available  in  the  Weather  Bureau  who  are  oest  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  with  change  in  their  responsibiUtied,  etc.,  simply  because  we 
can  not  get  the  kind  of  men  we  need  outside  of  our  oi^anization. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  changes.  There  is  one  I  would  like  to 
mention  particularly  that  comes  next,  possibly,  and  that  is  change  of 
title  of  a  man  who  is  to  be  desi^ated  assistant  engineer.  He  is  now 
carried  as  instrument  maker.  The  CSvil  Service  Commission  has  per- 
mitted us  to  appoint  an  instrument  maker  (assistant  engineer)  but  we 
would  like  the  title  of  that  place  changed  to  make  it  agree  with  his 
duties. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  salary  he  is  getting  now  t 

Mr.  Marvin.  He  is  getting  $1,260  in  a  former  instrument  maker 
place  that  we  could  not  fill  with  an  instrument  maker,  and  we  got  the 
consent  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  put  an  assistant  engineer 
in  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  note  says  30  new  places  with  salfuies  aiffire- 
gating  $42,440  have  been  added.  That  is  really  a  substitution  of  30 
places  for  30  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  For  30  other  places,  you  see.  With  the  two  addi- 
tional men  at  $2,160  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number. 

Before  we  leave  that,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
positions  of  printers  in  the  bureau  is  a  matter  that  has  been  giving 
us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  a  number  of  years.  We  are  not  able 
at  the  present  time  to  get  journeymen  printers  and  compositors, 
as  they  are  called,  at  the  salaries  of  $1,080,  $1,200,  and  $1,300  that 
are  in  the  statutory  roll,  and  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  making 
the  changes  that  we  have  recommended  in  tnese  positions  it  wiU 
enable  us  to'  get  a  class  of  men  that  meet  our  reqmrements,  which 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  bureau.  We  have  had  to  put  in 
printer's  helpers.  We  can  not  get  the  men  that  the  title  cans  for, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  authorized  us  to  appoint 
printer's  helpers  at  these  salaries,  but  they  are  men  with  a  very 
limited  experience  in  printing  who  do  some  of  the  work  that  we 
reauire.     We  can  not  get  the  efficient  services  that  we  should  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  printers  are  employed  here  in  Washington; 
fliey  are  not  people  employed  in  the  field,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  are  35  places  in  all.  There  are  7  of  them  in 
Washington  and  28  in  the  field.  The  total  change  called  for  is  an 
increase  of  $4,540  for  these  changes  of  printers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  that  total  change  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  change  that  is  covered  in  here  amounts  to 
$4,540,  and  there  are  35  persons  involved  in  it.  Seven  of  those  are 
in  Washington  and  28  are  in  the  field,  one  at  each  of  the  28  cities 
where  they  are  on  duty.     The  increases  are  very  small. 
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Mr.  Wason.  What  do  these  printers  do  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  printers  nere  in  Washington  are  in  the  little 
printing  office  we  have  there.  They  set  type;  they  are  compositors; 
and  in  the  field  the  men  are  both  compositors  and  pressmen,  setting 
up  a  small  amount  of  tjrpe  to  print  the  weather  map  and  bulletins 
that  we  issue  at  the  stations.  The  work  is  done  in  tne  mornings  of 
each  dajr;  it  is  rush  job,  hurried  work,  and  although  it  is  limited  in 
amount  it  requires  a  capable  man  to  do  the  work. 

In  addition  to  that  onCe  a  month  we  print  at  some  of  these  field 
stations  thfe  reports  of  many  hundreds  of  cooperative  observers, 
giving  the  detail  weather  conditions,  temperature,  and  precipitation. 
The-se  cooperative  observers  make  observations  once  a  day,  for  wliich 
they  receive  no  compensation,  and  send  them  into  the  section  center. 
Those  reports  are  assembled  and  give  us  the  data  on  which  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  country  are  established. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  these  salaries  compare  with  the  salaries 
paid  down  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  i 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  much  lower.  The  salaries  we  are  requesting 
here,  as  it  affects  the  men  on  duty  in  Washington,  still  leaves  their 
pay  below  the  corresponding  salaries  of  men  in  the  Government 
rrmting  Office.  The  leading  compositor  is  listed  here  to  get  $1 ,600, 
according  to  this  change.     He  now  receives  $1,440. 

We  want  to  give  17  of  the  printers,  6  in  Washington  and  11  in  the 
field,  $1,500;  and  wo  want  to  give  17  others  in  the  field  $1,300. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  furnish  us  with  a  statement  showing  just 
what  the  promotions  are  that  will  be  made  under  this  list  as  it  stands 
as  you  propose  it  ? 

iJir.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  Would  that  be  for  the  entire  list,  or  just 
the  list  I  was  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  might  as  well  furnish  us  with  the  whole 
list.  You  can  tabulate  it  separately  so  that  we  can  get  the  printing 
force  separately  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  that  here,  practically. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Marvin.  And  I  will  prepare  a  table  for  the  entire  force. 
There  are  some  changes  of  title  that  I  hope  you  will  note  and  allow; 
one  or  two  of  them  are  with  promotions  and  some  others  not.  The 
changes  of  title  are,  of  course,  desired  simply  to  make  the  title  of 
the  place  consistent  with  the  work  now  performed. 
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Table  shotving  new  places  and  changes  in  estimates  of  statutory  salaries  where  increases 

and  changes  of  title  are  involved. 


Position.. 


NEW  PLACES. 

Sxecuti  ve  clerks 


INCREASES  AND  CHANGES. 


A<tministEfttlve: 

A.ssisant  chief. 

Chief  clerlt 

Printing  force: 

Lithographers 

Printers  or  compositcH^  >. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Folders  and  feeders  * 


Number.       1922 


Mechanical  force: 

Skilled  mechanic 

Skilled  mechanics 

Do 

Engineer 

Telegraph  line  repairman. 

Electrician 

Captain  of  the  watch 


1 
I 

3 
1 
6 
1 

10 
1 
6 
4 


1 
2 
3 
1 

1  I 
1  , 

1  ; 


Gardener. 


J3,250 
2,500 

1,200 
1,440 
1,350 
1,440 
1,300 
1,200 
1,080 
720 


1,300 
1,100 
1,000 
1,300 
1,000 
1,210 
1,000 


1,000 


1923 


$2,160 


3,600 
3,000 

1,400 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1,300 
1.300 
ft40 


1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,600 
1,200 
1,400 
1,200 


1,200 


Total 
increase. 


$4,320 


350 
500 

600 

160 

900 

60 

2,000 
100 

1,320 
480 


300 
400 
600 
300 
200 
200 
200 


200 


Remarks. 


In  Washington. 

Do. 

Do. 
On  field  duty. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Title  changed  to  press  feed 
ers,  with  promotion. 


Very  urgent 
Do. 
Da 


case. 


Title  changed  to  foromaa  of 
massengers  and  laborers, 
with  promotion. 


» There  are  a  total  of  35  printers  or  compositors.  7  in  Washington,  28  in  field.  One  will  receive  $1,600, 
17  will  receive  $1,500,  and  17,  $1,300;  10  will  experience  no  change  in  salary,  and  25  will  be  increased  from 
960  to  $220  each. 

*  The  work  of  these  men  is  feeding  presses  and  automatic  folders. 

Apparent  increase $13,190 

Actual  increase 11, 190 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  change  in  your  language  on  pages  12 
and  13  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  there  have  been  no  changes  made  in  that  at 
all,  and  that  brings  us  to  the  expenses  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

rOB     COLLECTING     AND    DISSEMINATING     METEOROLOGICAL,     CLIMATO- 

TOLOGICAL,  MARINE  INFORMATION,  ETC. 

This  item  of  expenses  in  Washington  is  in  addition  to  the  statutory 
roll  which  we  have  just  passed  and  most  of  which  is  in  Washington, 
although  there  are  quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  field  also,  the  printers 
that  I  mentioned,  for  example.  This  item  covers  the  activities  of 
the  bureau  in  the  city  of  Wadhington.     The  amount  of  that  appro- 

{)riation  has  been  stationary,  as  you  see  by  the  table  in  the  estimates, 
or  several  years.  There  was  a  slight  reduction  in  1922,  due  to  a  trans- 
fer of  a  man  from  the  miscellaneous  to  the  statutory  roll;  the  appro- 
priation has  been  stationary,  and  we  are  asking  here  for  an  increase  of 
$15,760,  divided  up  among  several  items. 


HURRTCAVE    WARNING   SERVICE. 


Item  (a)  has  reference  to  improvement  of  the  hurricane-wariiing 
service  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the  south  Atlantic  coast  ana 
West  Indies.     I  do  not  know  that  I  need  to  say  very  much  about  the 
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work  of  the  bureau.  I  think  you  realize  that  oiu*  whole  pn^ram  of 
work  is  really  one  of  a  daily  service  to  the  public  in  collecting  daily 
observations  of  weather  conditions  as  they  actually  are,  telegraphi- 
cally, and  disseminating  advices,  information,  and  warnings  of  evenr 
possible  condition  that  would  benefit  the  public  in  the  saving  of  life 
and  property.  This  program  of  service  has  taxed  our  appropriations 
for  previous  years,  and  as  the  prices  of  thin^  have  gone  up  in  more 
recent  years,  we  simply  had  to  make  the  service  fit  the  appropriation, 
and  we  have  had  to  cut  oflF. 

Mr  Anderson.  This  item  I  take  it  would  be  dependent  ugon  an 
increase  for  the  out-of- Washington  work  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes.  This  is  an  in-Washington  part  of  that  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  work  is  mostly  in  the  field,  and  tne  bigger  part  of 
the  estimates  and  increase  is  in  the  field.  But  we  needto  increase 
the  strength  of  the  work  here  in  the  central  office  to  keep  pace  with 
that.  The  service  since  the  war  with  our  aviation  forecasts  and  the 
new  demands  that  are  urged  upon  us  for  better  and  more  service 
necessarily  make  a  greater  load  on  the  central  office.  The  forecast- 
ing part  of  this  hurricane-warning  service  is  carried  entirely  in  the 
central  office.  The  increase  requested  contemplates  the  addition  of 
one  man  at  $2,160,  and  some  incidental  increases  in  the  war  of 
equipment  and  materials,  amounting  in  all  to  $2,550  for  the  Wash- 
ington  part  of  it. 

I  will  not  need  to  say  much  more  about  that  now. 

GENERAL   PORECART  AND   WARNING  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  go  into  that  general  hurricane  proposition 
when  we  get  over  to  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes.  This  item  (b)  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  charac- 
ter to  the  hurricane  work — that  is,  it  has  reference  to  the  general  fore- 
casting and  warning  service  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
charts.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  some  200  stations  distributed  all 
over  the  country,  from  which  we  receive  telegraphic  reports  twice  a 
day.  These  reports  come  into  Washington  over  a  system  of  tele- 
graphic circuits  which  commercial  companies  operate  for  our  pur- 
poses. In  about  an  hour's  time  we  have  received  at  the  central 
office  these  200  reports.  They  are  received  in  cipher  code.  We  have 
a  man  to  translate  the  message  as  it  comei  in,  and  as  he  translates 
and  calls  oflf  the  different  conditions  that  are  reported  men  at  charts 
at  a  large  desk  enter  the  data  on  these  charts.  It  requires  men  who 
know  their  work,  and  the  work  has  to  be  done  very  accurately  and 
promptly.  The  map  men  must  understand  the  symbols  and  every- 
thing that  we  use  for  depicting  the  existing  weather  conditions  on 
these  charts. 

We  have  lost  several  good  men  from  that  force  in  the  past  few 
years  by  transfers  and  otherwise,  and  this  is  a  proposition  for  adding 
some  good  men  for  the  compilation  of  our  charts. 

The  item  I  have  here  covers  three  men  only:  One  at  $2,160,  one  at 
$1,940,  and  one  at  $1,620.  The  increase  is  for  additional  technical 
men.  The  work  has  grown  a  good  deal  in  past  years,  and  as  our 
service  to  the  public  becomes  more  appreciated  they  are  more  eager 
to  get  more  service.  We  have  had,  1  can  fairly  say,  only  compli- 
ments, on  the  whole,  for  the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  past 
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several  years,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  service  makes 
them  come  to  us  for  more  work  and  more  detailed  and  specific  service. 
The  forecast  division,  which  is  where  this  increase  will  be  applied, 
^works  at  high  pressure  in  the  morning  hours,  and  the  evening  too, 
because  this  work  is  performed  twice  a  day.  The  men  come  on  in 
the  morning  and  work  until  about  noon,  and  then  come  on  at  8  p.  m. 
and  work  until  about  10.30,  and  we  must  have  the  best  kind  of^men 
we  can  get  for  that  work.  We  need  this  additional  sum  for  strength- 
ening and  building  up  this  work  and  to  make  it  meet  the  situation 
xesultitig  from  the  simple  growth  of  the  Nation. 

DBVELOPINO  MARINE  METBOROLOOICAL  WORK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  now  take  up  item  (c),  increase  of  $2,830 
for  restoring  and  further  developing  the  marine  meteorological  work. 

Mr.  Marvin.  You  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  meteorology  does  not 
jstop  at  the  barriers  of  a  continent.  We  have  for  many  years  been 
receiving  reports  from  vessels  at  sea.  These  renorte  are  made  bv 
the  navigators  in  the  course  of  their  trips,  and  faitnfully  entered  each 
<iay  on  forms  which  we  provide.  When  they  arrive  m  ports  these 
reports  are  sent  to  the  bureau,  and  we  have  all  nationalities  con- 
tributing in  the  furnishing  of  these  reports.  They  are  received  at 
the  office,  and  we  chart  them  on  maps.  The  most  of  the  reports  are 
In  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Such  maps  give  us  one  of  tne  finest 
pictures  we  have  of  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  upon  that  larger  picture  of  the  con- 
<iition8  of  the  atmosphere — maps  succeeding  eacn  other  day  after 
-day — that  we  have  tne  best  basis  for  perfecting  and  extendmg  the 
forecasting  work. 

These  maps  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  give  us  for  study  purposes 
^  better  knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in  the  atmosphere  to  cause 
the  changes  we  see  from  day  to  day  and  follow  in  our  maps  of  the 
<continentaI  area.  The  latter  show  telegraphic  reports  day  by  day. 
while  the  marine  maps  which  are  built  up  weeks  later  are  required 
by  the  bureau  to  supply  data  for  the  pilot  charts  and  in  admu'alty 
«ases. 

Before  the  war  we  were  receiving  teleffraphic  reports  from  foreign 
countries  from  which  we  made  a  map  of  the  Nortnem  Hemisphere, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  resume  that  part  of  the  work  yet. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  come  out  splendidlv  in  cooperation  with 
us  in  getting  reports  from  their  vessels,  not  only  mail  out  also  some 
by  wireless.  This  increase  item  (c)  is  for  additional  force  to  use  in 
studying,  charting,  and  tabulating  the  marine  data.  With  the  resto* 
ration  of  merchant  shipping  we  are  getting  an  increasing  number 
of  reports,  and  this  item  with  a  slight  addition  in  the  fi3d,  is  for 
rehabilitating  the  marine  work.  I  will  show  you  later  that  we  want 
to  put  one  man  in  the  field  at  the  port  of  New  i  ork  to  aid  in  collecting 
these  observations ;  that  is,  he  arranges  with  the  captains  to  furnish 
reports  to  us.  It  is  a  proposition  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  these 
people.  Nothing  is  paid  for  the  observations,  but  we  give  them  a 
<3alendar  once  a  year  and  furnish  them  with  certain  reports  and  bul- 
letins. 
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SUPPUES,   INSTRUMENTS,    FUEL,    AND  TELEQRAJ»H  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  is  item  (d)  $4,660  for  supplies,  instru- 
ments, fuel,  and  telegraph  services. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  simply,  as  stated,  to  meet  the  increased  c^st 
of  supplies,  instruments,  and  equipment,  and  is  made  up  of  $750  for 
instruments;  an  increase  for  fuel  costs  $1,010 — that  is,  in  Washing- 
ton  

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Why  should  you  have  any  increase  in 
fuel  costs  this  year?  You  ought  to  have*  a  decrease,  if  anything, 
should  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  have  a  statement  here  in  regard  to  fuel  cost.  The 
cost  of  coal  in  1916  averaged  $5.68  a  ton,  while  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  price  averages  $9  per  ton. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  it  will  be  lower  than  that  next  year. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  consume  about  450  tons  a  year,  making  an 
increase  of  over  $1,400  in  the  cost  of  the  fuel.  The  cost  the  first  six 
months  this  year  was  $8  a  ton.  The  amount  asked  for  was  to  meet 
only  the  urgent  needs.  The  balance  of  the  sum  there,  $2,900,  is  for 
general  supplies,  making  up  the  total  of  $4,660. 

maintenance   of  printing   office,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Next  is  pa^e  15,  maintenance  of  a  printing  office 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  an  mcrease  of  $1,550. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  our  little  printing  office  where  we  produce 
the  weather  maps  and  bulletins  that  must  be  issued  immediately  to 
have  any  value.  The  appropriation  has  been  very  nearly  stationary, 
as  you  see  by  the  tabulation,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
$1,550.  It  is  simply  to  meet  the  increased  costs  all  around  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  pay  for  suppUes  as  compared  to  previous  years, 
and  to  keep  our  service  up  to  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Public  Printer  says  that  the  cost  of  printing 
has  been  reduced  about  15  per  cent,  cost  of  paper  something  like  40 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  need  funds  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  meet  these 
increased  costs  that  we  have  to  pay  in  order  to  perform  the  same 
service  we  have  been  performing,  and  we  have  no  margin  on  which 
any  kind  of  service  can  be  increased  as  the  growth  of  the  service 
demands.  We  are  continually  confronted  with  needs  for  new  and 
increased  circulation  of  publications  that  come  in  this  category,  and 
the  small  amount  there  is  needed  to  keep  the  service  up  to  the  stand- 
ard at  which  it  should  be  maintained. 

The  program  of  the  service,  as  a  whole,  is  highly  economic  to  the 
country.  It  is  a  program  of  service,  and  the  economic  returns  are 
such  as  to  fully  justify  all  the  expenditures  that  are  put  upon  it.  It 
all  goes  into  the  general  program  of  collection  oi  meteorological 
observations  and  reports  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  navigation;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  benefits  are  such  as  to  justify 
these  items  of  expenditure  which  have  been  conscientiouslv  arrived 
at,  and  we  feel  are  very  modestly  presented  in  amount.  Tney  have 
been  considerably  curtailed  from  our  original  estimates,  both  by  the 
department  in  finally  consenting  to  the  estimates  and  by  the  Budget 
Officer.     Our  original  estimates  were  for  lai^er  sums  than  these, 
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which  we  think  are  really  needed  to  make  the  service  what  it  should 
be.  These  amounts  are  what  was  left  after  the  estunates  passed 
the  department  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  bureau  has  not  fared  as  well  as  some  of  the 
others  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  had  a  pretty  nearly  stationary  status  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  do  all  your  printing  with  your  own  plant  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir.  There  is  an  item,  not  to  exceed  $47,000, 
for  printing  at  the  Government  Printing  OflBce  the  Monthlv  Weather 
Review  and  some  publications  that  are  not  required  to  be  printed 
immediately  to  be  of  value,  and  those  are  printed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  that  amoimt  is  out  of  a  separate  appropriation 
for  the  printing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  what  you  use  these  printers  for  is  your  daily 
report  ? 

mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  the  daily  reports  that  are  issued  immedi- 
ately. The  observations  are  madfe  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
example;  the  teleCTams  are  received  at  Washington  by  9.30  oxlock 
unless  there  is  bad  weather  and  telegraphic  delays.  Those  are  en- 
tered on  maps,  and  the  map  is  coming  oflF  the  press  at  about  10.30. 
That  is  here  in  Washington.  But  the  same  thing  is  happening  at 
field  stations  in  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  coxmtry. 

The  value  of  that  publication  depends  upon  its  immediate  issue. 
If  we  had  to  have  that  work  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  out  without  such  a  long  delay  that 
the  map  would  have  no  value. 

Mr.  Wason.  Those  maps  are  given  away  ? 

SALE  OP  PUBUCATIONS. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Some  of  them  are  given  away,  but  we  sell  a  great 
many  of  oia*  publications.  The  maps  are  distributed  aroimd  the 
city  here,  and  there  is  a  subscription  list,  and.  a  number  of  people 
buy  them. 

There  are  also  exchanges  of  the  maps  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  are  your  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  can  put  that  in? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  can  put  that  in.  The  receipts  for  the  sale  of  the 
maps  is  not  very  great.  We  sell  a  number  of  other  publications, 
and  the  receipts,  on  the  whole,  are  quite  worth  while,  considering  that 
many  of  the  branches  of  the  Government  do  not  sell  their  publica- 
tions at  all,  but  all  are  given  away. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  sell  any  other  products  of  these  printers  that 
we  are  talking  of  except  maps  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  su*.  Prior  to  the  immediate  present  the  Weather 
Biu'eau  printed  a  climate  and  crop  bulletin  during  the  summer  months. 
One  company,  I  recall,  subscribed,  I  think,  for  35  copies.  That  was 
printed  in  the  Weather  Bureau  office,  but  since  the  1st  of  January  a 
different  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  department  by  which  a 
combined  bulletin,  entitled  '*  Weather,  (>ops,  and  Markets,  is  issued. 
The  combined  bulletin  is  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  does 
about  mailing  copies  to  the  subscribers  to  the  former  bulletin,  but  I 
imagine  they  get  the  new  bulletin  in  place  of  the  old  one. 
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Receipts  for  puhlicationa  issued  for  and  by  the  Weather  Bureau  dvring  the  It  monJths 

ended  December  .Sly  1921, 

Publications  printed  by  the  Wemther  Bureau: 

National  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin $124.44 

Washington  maps 299. 35 

Station  maps 269.58 

CUmatoloc&al  data 167.25 

Highway  Weather  Bulletins 4. 00 

Total 864.62 

Publications  printed  at  Government  Printing  Office: 

Monthly  Weather  Review  (estimated) 525. 00 

Blank  maps,  most  of  which  are  jninted  at  the  Government  Printing 

Office 239.50 

Miscellaneous  publications,  including  bulletins,  cloud  charts,  blank 
maps,  etc (*) 


Total 764.50 

Grand  toUl 1, 629. 12 

NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OUTSIDE   CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  item,  on  page  16 
which  is  your  large  item  for  expenses  outside  of  the  city  of  Wasnington 

HURRICANE   AND  STORM    WARNING  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  the  major  item  for  the  outside  of  Washington 
expenses,  and  that  brings  up  again  the  question  of  the  hurricane- 
warning  service.  I  woula  just  Ime  to  give  you  a  brief  picture  of  this 
hurricane  service;  for  instance,  we  had  a  big  hurricane  that  passed  up 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  October,  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  and  whicn 
did  a  ^eat  deal  of  damage  in  Florida.  This  [exhibiting  chart  to  the 
committee]  is  the  picture  of  the  track  of  the  hurricane,  as  you  see, 
coming  up  and  going  around  in  that  direction  [indicating].  We 
receive  reports  from  the  stations  that  are  shown  in  the  area  t&ough- 
out  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  in  southern  waters.  You  will 
notice  that  the  continental  areas  are  shown  in  blue  and  the  water 
areas  in  white.  This  storm  came  up  through  the  Yucatan  Channel 
and  passed  across  the  Florida  Peninsula.  We  received  these  reports 
telegraphically  from  the  stations  there  that  are  shown  on  the  map 
in  vmite  and  black;  and  we  also  received  numerous  reports  from  ships 
at  sea,  indicated  in  red.  In  this  particular  case  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ship  reports,  but  it  does  not  always  happen, 
that  way. 

When  we  gave  the  earlier  announcement  that  the  hurricane,  then 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  passing  up  in  this  direc- 
tion [indicating],  the  vessels  that  received  this  report  by  wireless  sent 
out  by  the  Navy  Department  for  us  immediately  proceeded  to  shun 
the  danger  zone  of  this  great  disturbance.  The  most  dangerous  zone 
is  the  right-hand  semicircle  of  the  hurricane,  and  you  notice  that  all 
these  vessels  are  on  the  left-hand  side  [indicating]  and  none  on  that 
side,  except  over  here  on  the  Atlantic  side.    That  of  itself  is  the  dis- 

1  It  is  impossible  to  secure  information  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  as  to  how  mueh  revenue 
has  been  taken  in  for  Weather  Bureau  publications,  because  their  record  is  kept  by  departments  as  a  whole, 
not  by  bureaus. 
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tinguishing  eflFect  and  evidence  of  the  benefits  that  result  from  these 
warnings.  Vessels  when  notified  of  conditions  in  that  region  would 
be  likely  to  be  anywhere  with  reference  to  the  storm  center,  and  some 
at  least  would  have  suffered  very  serious  disaster  and  injury  without 
the  warning. 

The  increase  that  we  are  asking  for  here  is  for  the  betterment  of 
this  service  by  giving  us  additional  informalion  through  more  vessel 
reports  and  more  land  reports.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we 
have  is  to  identify  and  locate  one  of  these  humcanes  when  it  is  in  the 
Gulf  region  oyer  great  expanses  of  water.  TTie  land  observations 
show  only  indirectly  the  presence  of  the  hurricane,  you  may  say,  just 
the  merest  indications  tnat  there  may  be  a  hurricane  down  there. 
It  requires  a  forecaster  of  the  greatest  skill,  discernment,  and  expe- 
rience to  recognize  these  symptoms,  I  may  say,  of  the  hurricane. 

If  we  can  supplement  tne  land  station  reports  with  a  few  reports 
from  vessels  in  closer  proximity  to  the  hurricane  it  gives  us  very 
valuable  information  m  locating  its  position  and  forecasting  its 
subsequent  path. 

The  increase  here,  aggregating  $22,860,  contemplates  a  number  of 
additional  stations  along  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coast  region; 
no  new  stations  are  to  be  added  in  the  Caribbean  region.  We 
want  one  at  Jupiter,  Long  Key  or  some  point  near  there,  one  at 
Cedar  Keys,  one  at  Fort  Moi^an,  and  a  few  others. 

Those  stations  that  we  are  asking  for  will  cost  $25  a  month  for  serv* 
ices.  The  man  employed  will  make  reports  to  us  from  instruments 
which  we  furnish.  He  receives  from  us  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  compensation.  That,  however,  gives  us  the  telegraphic 
information  from  those  exposed  points  on  tne  coast  that  is  of  great 
value.  The  total  number  of  stations  we  are  asking  for  is  10.  Ten 
special  meteorological  observers  at  $25  per  month  for  six  months, 
and  additional  vessel  reports  at  50  cents  an  observation.  The  total 
estimated  for  that  is  $3,400. 

There  are  two  points  on  that  coast  at  which  we  want  to  convert 
a  special  meteorological  station  into  a  station  at  which  we  have 
a  regular  paid  man.  Those  two  points  are  Burrwood  and  Apala- 
chicola;  that  means  two  additional  men. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  Apalachicola  is.  Burrwood  is  in  Louisiana, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  have  had  a  special 
meteorological  station  there  for  a  long  time^  but  the  importance  of 
that  station — it  is  a  very  prominent  pomt,  reaching  out  into  the  Gulf 
— is  very  great,  and  we  want  to  put  a  trained  meteorologist  there  at 
$1,620. 

Then,  this  project  contemplates  the  addition 

Mr.  Anderson  [interposing].  Let  me  ask  you  in  reference  to  that 
chart  showing  the  force  of  that  October  hurricane.  Were  you  able 
to  forecast  the  force  of  that  hurricane  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  We  gave  the  warnings  for  that  hurricane 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  and  you  will  remember  it  approached 
Tampa  and  crossed  Florida  just  above  Tampa.  The  people  in  Florida 
were  warned  splendidly  in  regard  to  the  approach  of  that  hurricane. 
Of  course,  warnings  do  not  prevent  humcanes  from  coming,  but 
they  enable  the  people  to  take  protective  measures  and  move  people 
and  stocks,  etc.,  away  from  high  tides  and  effects  of  that  kind. 
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The  strong  winds  and.  the  torrential  rains  that  accompany  these 
storms  have  to  be  looked  out  for,  and  the  forecast  work  in  the  hurri- 
cane was  done  with  great  accuracy  and  success,  but,  as  I  say,  every 
success  that  we  accomplish  in  performing  this  work  makes  more 
exacting  the  demands  upon  us,  and  before  this  season  came  on  we 
were  appealed  to  by  the  people  of  Galveston,  especially,  for  the 
betterment  of  the  service  in  that  section.  Galveston,  I  tnink  you 
know,  is  so  situated  with  respect  to  the  gulf  hurricanes  that  it  is  a 
vital  thing  to  them.  When  we  send  out  warnings  of  hurricanes  the 
people  are  more  or  less  terrified  and  alarmed,  and  it  is  most  essential 
that  we  give  them  the  most  comforting  advices  we  can.  We  must 
send  out  these  warnings  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  but  we  are 
careful  to  not  unnecessarily  alarm  the  different  sections.  We  can 
not  always  tell  just  where  a  hurricane  is  going  to  go,  but  as  the  days 
progress  we  get  a  closer  and  closer  indication  as  to  its  probable  patn. 
The  advices  that  we  g[ive  to  the  various  communities  and  localities 
where  danger  is  not  evident  allay  their  fears;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  danger  threatens,  our  warnings  enable  them  to  take  pre- 
cautionary measures  by  removing  stocks,  etc.,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Galveston,  by  getting  the  people  out  of  the  lowlands  and  removing 
stores  from  the  lower  floors  when  there  is  liable  to  be  high  tides, 
which  would  inundate  portions  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  this  particular  case,  how  long  were  the  Tampa  people 
advised? 

Mr.  Marv[N.  I  can  not  say  now,  but  certainly  24  hours  in  advance 
of  the  immediate  occurrence.  They  knew  a  storm  was  coming  that 
way  days  beforehand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  was  this  hurricane  in  traveling  this 
entire  course  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  This  chart  will  show  you  that.  It  was  first  sighted 
at  8  p.  m.  of  October  21. 

Mr.  Lee.  Down  about  South  America,  or  where  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  was  down  below  latitude  15^  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  took  just  two  days  to  go  from  the 
point  where  we  first  saw  it  through  the  Yucatan  Channel  to  a  point 
just  west  of  Cuba. 

On  the  evening  of  October  24,  the  last  date  shown  on  this  chart — 
that  is  two  and  a  half  days  after  it  was  first  sighted — the  center  was 
just  west  of  Sand  Key  (Key  West).  This  particular  map  does  not 
show  when  that  storm  crossed  the  Florida  Peninsula,  but  it  was, 

i'udging  from  these  others,  at  least  24  hours  after  that.  Twenty-four 
lours  later  the  storm  was  a  little  southwest  of  Tampa,  approaching 
the  Florida  coast.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  it  was  centrd  over  the 
Florida  Peninsula,  and  by  morning  of  the  26th  had  passed  into  the  ocean 
a  little  southeast  of  Jacksonville.  They  had  ample  warning  before- 
hand, and  not  only  did  the  people  along  the  Florida  coast  know  that 
the  storm  was  headed  their  way,  but  the  people  to  the  westward 
knew  that  the  danger  to  their  immediate  zone  had  passed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Apparently  that  hurricane  changed  its  course 
from  northwest  to  almost  straight  east  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  usual  procedure  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  almost  characteristic;  it  is  an  exception  when 
they  do  not  *' recurve,'*  as  it  is.     These  hurricanes  frequently  start 
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way  out  here  [indicating]  in  the  ocean,  cast  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
and  they  come  all  the  way  across  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Some  have 
been  known  to  have  come  across  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  follow  out 
such  a  course  [indicating]  and  ^o  off  about  oortheast.  In  some  cases 
they  recurve  over  here.     [Indicating  the  Texas  coast.] 

Take  the  hurricane  that  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  at  Galveston  in 
1915.  That  hurricane  came  from  way  out  here  [indicating],  passed 
through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  recurved  after  it  passed  inland  south 
of  Galveston.  It  then  advanced  northward  through  the  interior  of  the 
United  States  and  passed  out  throu^  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 
The  entire  history  of  that  storm  covered  a  period  of  21  days. 

The  estimate  here  is  for  some  increases  that  will  enable  the  bureau 
to  better  organize  this  work.  I  started  to  say  that  before  the  opening 
of  the  hurricane  season  last  year,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Galveston  wrote  Representative  Briggs,  who  transmitted  the  com- 
munication to  the  Secretary,  urging  the  betterment  of  the  service  at 
Galveston,  especially,  but  it  l^ad  reference  to  the  whole  coast.  Here 
[exhibiting  papers  to  the  committee]  is  quite  a  bit  of  correspondence 
in  connection  with  this  matter  in  whicn  the  Secretary  stated  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  make  such  representations  in  the  estimates  as 
would  provide  for  the  betterment  of  this  service.  I  would  just  like 
to  read  here  a  reply  of  Mr.  Briggs  to  the  Secretary's  letter.  This  is 
dated  May  30,  1921.     [Reading:] 

I  desire  Uy  asfiure  you  that  thp  ritizpnehin  of  Cialv^ston  fire  especially  appreciative 
of  your  interest,  in  this  matter  and  vnW  only  be  too  glad  to  give  you  and  tne  Weather 
Dureau  all  possible  cooperation  to  the  end  that  the  wej^ther  «*emce  may  be  improved 
to  the  highest  point  of  efHriency.  1  flhall  also  i>ersonally  be  glad  to  aid  yon  in  thio 
matter  upon  the  Ooor  of  Tonerefa  and  bi-fore  the  Appronriations  rommittf*e  in  securing 
adeq\iate  appropriations  to  meet  the  n'^cds  of  the  Jrervice. 

The  exhaustive  di.<cu8s«i(/n  by  Hon.  C.  F.  Marvin  in  hin  connideration  of  the  sngcres- 
tionti  presenti'd  by  Mr.  Sealy  ho^  been  read  with  tjie  greatt^yt  interest,  and  manif-r^siii  a 
most  gratityiujr  (X)ncern  o\tT  the  difrioulti^^e  now  encountered  ond  a  most  praiseworthy 
deaire  and  endeavor  to  improve  the  service  as  s-ion  and  a.s  far  as  can  possible  be  done. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Sealy  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  at  Galveston. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  hurricanes  of  frequent  occurrence  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Four  or  five  of  them  occur  a  year,  on  the  average. 
We  do  not  know  when  they  are  going  to  come  or  just  why  they  come; 
they  are  not  of  great  frequency,  but  scarcely  a  year  goes  by  without 
one  or  two  and  sometimes  there  are  four  or  five. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  time  of  the  year  do  they  usually  come  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  season  starts  in  June.  In  1921  the  season 
opened  in  June,  and,  I  think  we  had  on  the  21st  of  June  quite  a 
severe  hurricane  which  came  up  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf.  For- 
tunately it  did  not  prove  very  disastrous  because  the  warnings  were 
timely  and  it  did  not  pass  over  any  large  city.  That  was  an  early 
hurricane,  before  the  usual  season.  The  season  begins  sometimes 
as  early  as  June  and  runs  through  to  November;  when  we  curtail  the 
observations  considerably. 

Mr.  Lee.  September  is  a  pretty  bad  month,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  all  those  warm  months  of  the  summer — July, 
Aimist,  and  September. 

When  we  send  out  warnings  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  what 
happens  in  the  Weather  Bureau  offices  on  the  Gulf  coast.  They  are 
literally  besieged  by  the  people,  who  go  to  the  offices  where  they 
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crowd  the  hallways  and  rooms  to  get  detailed  information.  That 
condition  grows  worse  as  the  days  go  by  and  the  menace  becomes 
greater  in  the  localities  that  are  threatened  and  they  practically 
camp  at  the  Weather  Bureau  station.  Our  men  stay  on  duty  all 
night  frequently,  and  part  of  these  increases  are  asked  to  enable  us 
to  assign  additional  men  to  some  of  these  southern  stations.  At 
some  places  where  we  have  one  man  we  want  to  put  two  men  or 
more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  $25-a-month  men  that  you  have  here 
men  with  any  training  at  all  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  are  not  what  may  be  called  meteorologists, 
but  they  are  men  who  know  how  to  make  an  observation  and  file 
a  report,  they  can  be  instructed  to  do  that.  They  report  present 
conditions;  tnat  is  all  they  do.  We  make  the  deductions  and  infer- 
ences from  their  local  reports  in  conjunction  with  the  other  reports 
we  get.  It  is  not  a  local  proposition;  it  dei>ends  on  these  maps  of 
conditions  over  large  areas  to  show  where  a  storm  is  at  any  time 
and  where  it  was  yesterday  and  where  it  is  going  to-morrow. 

The  program  is  for  additional  men,  additional  telegraphic  expense, 
and  aaditional  stations,  aggregating  in  all  $22,860  lor  our  very 
conservative  estimate  of  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  southern  regions, 
and  the  $2,550  additional  item  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  Washington  it  is  a  question  of  a  man 
here  to  take  chaige  of  the  assembling  of  these  reports  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  information,  and  the  getting  out  of  this  information  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  People  are  impatient  to  know  imme- 
diately after  the  hour  of  an  observation,  what  the  conditions  show. 
We  call  for  special  observations  through  the  day.  They  are  impa- 
tient for  information,  and  we  must  get  the  repwts  charted,  and 
the  warnings  into  the  threatened  districts  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

ADDmONAL   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  us  the  statement  showing  just  how 
you  divide  that  $22,860  up  ?  You  have  10  observers  at  $25  a  month; 
that  is  $3,000. 

Mr.  Marvin.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  additional  men 
for  properly  manning  stations  where  the  force  is  small.  Those  three 
stations  are  Corpus  Chris ti,  Port  Arthur,  and  Brownsville;  we  want 
to  put  three  men  in  at  those  three  stations.  We  want  $3,240  for 
that  purpose. 

We  want  two  additional  full  reporting  stations  at  Apalachicola 
and  Burrwood,  two  meteorologists  will  be  required  at  $1,620  each, 
or  $3,240;  two  assistant  observers  at  $1,080,  or  $2,160,  making  a 
total  of  $5,400;  instruments  and  equipment,  cost  of  installation,  etc.', 
$4,000,  a  total  of  $9,400  for  those;  ten  or  more  supplemental  stations, 
$1,500  for  salaries;  and  $2,270  for  instruments  for  those  additional 
stations;  $1,900  for  vessel  reports,  at  50  cents  each,  and  $4,550 
for  tele^aphing  to  the  coastal  cities  more  complete  and  detailed 
information  regarding  the  progress  of  the  tropical  disturbances,  and 
to  cover  wireless  and  telegrapn  tolls  from  vessels. 

Those,  I  believe,  are  aB  the  items  that  make  up  that  $22,860, 
but  I  will  correct  the  statement  to  make  that  complete  in  the  hear- 
ings, if  necessary. 
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RESTORATION  AND  DSVBLOPMBNT  OP  MARINE   WORK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  subitem  (b),  $1,440;  restoration  and  de- 
velopment of  marine  work. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  to  enable  us  to  put  an  additional  man  at  one 
of  the  OTeat  marine  ports.  The  vessel  reports  that  come  m  by  wire- 
less and  mail,  both  from  the  Gulf  and  coastal  regions  and  the  Atlantic, 
enable  us  to  get  advices  concerning  conditions  along  the  great  ocean 
lanes  of  passenger  traffic.  We  are  asking  here  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  marine  work  for  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to 
interview  the  ship's  captains  and  masters  to  keep  up  this  marine 
work,  check  up  their  barometers  on  arrival  in  port,  and  perform  other 
marine  meteorological  work  to  sustain  their  interest  ana  cooperation, 
which  we  need.  It  requres  personal  contact  with  the  people  to  get 
the  results  we  desire,  and  this  is  for  one  additional  employee  to  oe 
used  in  that  capacity. 

8N0W  HEA8UREMSNTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item,  $1,000  for  increased  demands  for 
snow  measurements  in  the  mountains  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  more  or  less  a  service  in  the  High  Sierras  of 
California  and  western  mountain  regions,  where  much  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  State  and  the  great  municipalities  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  The  Weather  Bureau  for  many 
years  has  been  measuring  the  snow  in  the  high  mountain  regions  by 
cooperative  arrangements  in  the  national  forests,  with  any  residents 
in  tnose  regions  ^o  measure  snow  with  scales  that  we  provide,  and 
report  to  us  the  depth  of  snow.  The  water  interests  of  California, 
especially,  are  insistent  on  more  detailed  and  fuller  reports  of  snow 
conditions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  this  item  is  to  enable 
us  to  do  more  of  the  work  in  that  way. 

One  of  the  forms  of  measurement  tnat  we  make  in  certain  regions  is 
to  take  and  weigh  sections  of  the  snow  on  the  ground  in  the  spring 
season  of  the  year,  practically  after  the  snowfaU  season  is  past.  We 
drive  a  tube  of  special  construction  down  through  the  deep  layers  of 
snow  to  determine  the  water  content  of  the  snow  in  the  watershed. 
Quite  a  number  of  samples  are  measured.  This  requires  three  or  four 
days'  journey  into  a  watershed  that  is  supplying  some  irrigation 
project  or  some  reservoir  to  make  these  measurements,  and  from  that 
we  get  the  quantity  of  water  available  there.  This  item  is  for  that 
purpose. 

RADIO   AND  TELEPHONE   CALLS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  $1,700,  to  meet  increases  in  radio 
and  telephone  tolls. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  a  charge  for  increases  on  the  rates  that  we  are 
encountering  with  the  changes  in  our  contracts.  You  see,  several  of 
the  radio  companies  that  handle  our  work  have  indicated  that  there 
will  probably  oe  increased  rates  during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  The 
Independent  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  has  doubled  its  rates  for  the 
current  year.  All  of  the  companies  have  refused  to  bind  themselves 
regarding  rates  for  1923,  and  tnere  is  every  indication  that  rates  will 
be  generally  increased.     The  use  of  the  telephone  in  distributing 
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weather  forecasts  and  warnings  and  costs  of  the  service  have  gradually 
increased,  although  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  fund  i or  those 
purposes,  and  this  amount  is  needed  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
placed  on  the  service. 

It  is  for  telegraphic  tolls  resulting  to  some  extent  from  increased 
service,  but  also  to  meet  increased  charges  in  order  to  maintain  the 
same  service.  These  rates  have  been  changed  a  good  deal  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  We  have  previously  brought  up  no  item  to 
cover  the  changes.  Where  we  have  not  oeen  aole  to  meet  the 
increases,  we  have  had  to  shut  oflF  the  service. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  SUPPLIES,  INSTRUMENTS,  RENTS,  AND  FOR  REPAIRS  TO  BUTLDIN08. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  next  have  an  item  of  $19,500  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  supplies,  instruments,  and  rents,  and  for  repairs  to 
building  and  cables. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
increased  costs  of  rents. 

Mr.  Lee.  Does  the  Government  own  your  oflBce  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  48  places. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  building  rents  or  cable  rents  ? 

Mr.  Marvcn.  It  is  for  rents  of  offices  in  the  main  cities  of  the 
country.  I  have  a  map  here  which  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
stations  in  which  we  have  rented  quarters.  The  red  circles  on  that 
map  represent  the  places  where  we  have  weather  bureau  buildings. 
The  others,  indicated  in  blue,  are  places  where  we  are  compelled  to 
rent  quarters  in  private  buildings. 

The  program  of  renting  is  like  this:  We  make  a  lease  for  one  year, 
with  renewal  option  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  the  same  rate  of 
rental.  These  five-year  leases  terminate  after  that  interval  of  time, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  make  new  leases.     For  two  or  three  years 

East,  when  the  new  lease  comes  up,  we  have  been  confronted  with 
igher  rentals  right  along.  We  have  met  those  demands  heretofore 
by  the  best  method  we  could. 

A  year  ago  we  made  a  drastic  survey  of  the  rental  situation  of  the 
bureau.  We  cut  down  spaces  in  offices  throughout  the  country 
wherever  we  could,  and  held  the  rental  charge  down  practically  to 
what  it  had  been  before  by  curtailments.  We  have  practically  come 
to  the  limit  of  what  is  possible  there,  and  this  year  we  are  confronted 
with  a  difficult  situation  which  can  be  met  only  by  increased  funds. 

The  amount  for  rent  that  is  included  to  make  up  the  item  of  $19,500 
is  $4,000.  Quarters  are  rented  in  97  office  buildings  throughout 
the  country  at  an  annual  cost  for  this  fiscal  year  of  $96,570,  16  leases 
amounting  to  $19,984  will  expire  June  30,  1922,  and  from  informa- 
tion available,  together  with  the  consideration  of  rate  increases  last 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  $8,000  for  rents  will  be  required 
during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  No  quarters  are  rented  where  space  in 
Government  buildings  is  available. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  mean,  $8,000  additional  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  $8,000  additional;  yes,  sir. 

However  we  are  asking  here  for  only  $4,000  out  of  this  $19,500,  to 
go  into  increased  rents.  We  do  not  Know  just  how  we  are  going  to 
come  out  with  that  estimated  $8,000  increase  that  we  contemplate 
will  be  asked  for  the  16  leases  that  will  expire  of  necessity,^  but  we 
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have  limited  our  request  here  for  increase  for  rents  to  $4,000.  Those 
new  leases  must  be  made  up  this  year.  There  are  97  rented  quarters 
as  a  whole  throughout  the  country,  and  about  66  oflBces  in  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  48  in  observatory  buildings  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

Another  item  of  that  $19,500  is  for  the  repair  work  on  these  48 
observatory  buildings.  We  have  been  holding  oflF  on  repair  work  on 
the  Weather  Bureau  buildings  wherever  we  could  possibly  avoid 
expenditure  for  two  or  three  years  past,  on  accoimt  oi  the  condition 
of  our  appropriations,  and  the  great  cost  of  work.  While  we  estimate 
here  that  an  average  expenditure  of  $200  on  each  building,  $9,400 
in  all,  is  all  too  small  an  amount  to  place  them  in  good  condition. 
We  are  only  asking  for  $5,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  buildings  at  Mount  Weather  will  have  to  be  repainted  and 
some  minor  repair  work  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  not  succeeded  in  selling  that  yet  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  Agricultural  Committee  has  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  we  have  not  been  authorized  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  authoritv  for  selling  it  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir.  You  know  that  place  was  examined  by  a 
commission  that  the  Congress  appointed ;  the  commission  reported, 
and  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  oftne  Conunittee  on  Agriculture.  The 
recommendation  of  the  commission  was  that  the  vSecretary  of  Agri- 
culture be  authorized  to  sell  under  certain  restrictions  and  proper 
limitations.  I  think  that  is  the  best  action  to  take,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  are  compelled  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  authority  has  not  been  given? 

Mr.  Marvin.  No,  sir;  not  yet.  The  $200  for  each  building  did  not 
include  the  Mount  Weather  property;  that  was  $200  for  the  other  48 
observatory  buildings  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

KEPAIR  TO   CABLES. 

There  is  a  final  item  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  $3,000,  submitted  for 
repairs  to  cables.  We  have,  as  you  know,  quite  a  number  of  short 
caoles  and  coastal  telegraph  lines  that  we  have  been  operating  for 
meterological  purposes  which  now  have  quite  a  conmaercial  value,  by 
reason  of  the  amount  of  commercial  business  conducted  over  them; 
and  these  have  been  maintained  as  required  by  law  by  the  bureau. 
We  are  facing  some  fiu-ther  expenditures  for  repairs  that  can  not  be 
met  from  existing  funds,  and  1  am  submitting  an  item  of  $3,000.  as 
part  of  the  $19,500,  to  cover  the  amount  of  cable  repairs  estimated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  ^et  some  tolls  from  these  cables  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  the  figures  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  reported  that  in  my  annual  report.  I  gave  a  de- 
tailed table  aggregating  $6,281.01  for  all  the  lines  that  are  under  oiu* 
control,  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  which  would  be  covered  here. 
So  I  think  you  can  really  see  that  this  is  a  justifiable  increase  of  the 
appropriation. 

We  nave  a  cable  line  between  the  mainland  and  Block  Island  that  is 
about  18  jears  old,  and  it  is  in  pretty  bad  condition.  It  has  three 
wires  in  it.  We  use  one  for  telcOTaphic  reports  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  two  for  the  commercial  telephone  business  between  the 
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island  and  the  mainland.  We  are  receiving  $600  a  year  revenue  from 
the  telephone  company  for  the  two  wires.  In  addition,  we  got 
$728.01  last  year  lor  conmiercial  messages.  That  cable  is  pretty 
nearly  ''all  in.''  It  has  been  there  for  18  years  or  more,  and  it  has 
been  repaired  several  times.  It  was  reported  some  time  a^o  to  be  in 
bad  condition,  and  we  had  an  investigation  made.  It  is  still  service- 
able, but  I  think  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  we  will  have  to  put 
in  a  new  cable.  As  I  say,  there  is  over  $1,300  a  year  revenue  right 
there,  and  a  total  for  all  lines  of  $6,281.01. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  is  about  11  miles.  We  have  a  total  of  cable 
aggregating  something  like  79  miles,  but  they  are  mostly  short  lines. 
One  of  the  longer  ones  is  at  Tatoosh  Island,  and  connects  the  island 
with  Port  Crescent,  Wash.  That  is  the  outlet  for  the  naval  radio 
station  on  the  island,  which  handles  a  great  deal  of  the  radio  work  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in  that  section. 

ELIMINATION    OF   RESTRICTIONS   ON   SALARIES,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  proposing  to  eliminate  from  this  para- 
graph the  language  ''includmg  not  to  exceed  $697,080  for  salaries; 
$129,040  for  special  observations,  and  reports;  and  $295,750  for 
telegraphing  and  telephoning,''  which  would  leave  that  item  in  one 
limip  sum  without  tne  amoimts  indicated.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
the  reasons  for  that  are  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  see,  by  fixing  those  amoimts 
we  are  limited  in  our  latitude  of  expenditures — they  are  ''not  to 
exceed"  sums.  That  in  a  certain  way  handicaps  us  more  or  less 
seriousljr  in  the  economic  utilization  of  these  fimds.  If  there  is  a 
surplus  in  one  fund  and  the  other  is  short  we  can  not  exceed  the 
amount  limited  there.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  limitation  that  is  not  imposed 
upon  other  appropriations  so  far  as  I  know. 

We  requested  a  year  ago  that  that  restriction  be  eliminated,  and 
the  language  was  omitted  in  the  report  of  the  conmiittee.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  report  it  that  way  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  did  not  seem  to  do  any  good. 

Mr.  Marvin.  It  happened  that  it  did  not  do  any  good  then,  but 
it  is  a  good  move.  We  nave  only  so  much  money  in  the  out-of- Wash- 
ington appropriation  for  our  field  service.  We  are  obliged  to  per- 
form the  service,  and  it  gives  a  better  latitude  in  handling  the  money 
without  that  restricting  language. 

That  covers,  I  believe,  the  several  items  of  increase,  (a),  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e),  including  the  subdivisions  of  item  (e)  covering  the 
rents  and  increased  cost  of  instruments  and  supplies.  These  are  all 
for  field  work,  repairs  for  buildings,  cable  repairs,  etc. 

PROTECTION    OF    HORTICULTURAL    INTERESTS    FROM    FROST    DAMAGE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item,  pa^e  17,  for  investigations,  obser- 
vations, and  reports,  forecasts,  warnings  and  advices  For  the  protec- 
tion of  horticmtural  interests  from  frost  damage,  an  increase  of 
$3,000. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  item  went  in  last  year.  We  had  an  estimate 
for  that  item,  which  was  omitted  by  the  House  but  allowed  by  the 
Senate  and  finally  passed,  for  $9,000. 
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The  work  provided  for  there  has  reference  to  the  protection  of 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  orchards,  from  frosts  by  artincial  heating. 
I  am  siu-e  you  all  Imow  something  about  that  worK,  but  in  the  West, 
especially  m  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  to  some  extent  in 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Florida,  and  to  a  less  extent  elsewhere, 
orchardists  organize  to  artifically  protect  their  orchards  by  heating 
when  frost  conditions  menace.  The  economical  success  of  doing 
that  depends  on  not  burning  oil  unnecessarily,  but  burning  it  when 
it  is  needed.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  the  information  and  gives 
advice  as  to  when  such  work  can  be  done  successfully  and  econom- 
ically. 

I  had  a  letter  here  a  moment  ago,  just  received  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, from  one  of  the  citrus  exchanges  in  southern  California.  It 
gives  such  a  good  picture  of  the  general  eflFects  of  this  service  that  I 
would  like  to  have  you  permit  me  to  read  it  [reading] : 

roR<»NA,  Calip..  Fehmanj  .?,  102t. 
United  Statks  AVratiikr  BuRKAr. 

\Va:ihingtou,  IK  C 

CfEKTJTMF.s:  We  want  to  oxprea?  to  you  our  apprpciation  for  the  senices  rendered 
lis  during  the  winter  months  in  ha\dn^  your  Mr.  \V  hitney  etationed  in  ^'orcna  making 
obeervationa  a:»  to  temperatures  and  weather  condition?. 

You  can  readily  reaUze  that  a  forecast  predicting  a  possible  minimum  temperature 
made  from  observations  taken  in  the  immediate  loctdity  effected  has  more  of  a  tendency 
of  keeping  our  growers  '*on  their  toes**  than  just  a  mere  forecast  of  "freezing  tempera- 
ture *'  issued  from  an  office  situated  50  or  more  miles  away. 

When  such  a  forecast  is  made  our  growers  usually  line  up  their  help  early  and  have 
their  pots  ready  for  immediate  lighting,  but  on  the  forecast  of  freezing  temperature*  they 
wait  imtil  the  alarm  rings,  then  order  out  their  men  to  make  preparation  for  lighting, 
which  usuaUy  allows  the  temperature  to  drop  a  number  of  degr^  before  many  pots 
have  been  fired,  and  in  niany  instances  damage  is  done  that  could  have  been  avoided 
had  they  had  a  prediction  of  a  minimum  temperature  and  taken  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions beforehand  to  meet  the  situation. 

All  our  growers  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  services  ^ou  have  rendered  us  during 
our  recent  freeze,  and  we  believe  if  you  will  continue  tms  service  each  winter,  com- 
mencing about  November  1  and  continuing  until  March  1,  more  of  our  growers  will 
prepare  for  heating  and  that  we  will  not  suner  from  frost  damage  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  we  have  heretofore. 

We  trust  that  Congress  will  authorize  an  appropriation  for  ^our  bureau  sufficientlv 
large  to  maintain  this  service  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that  we  will  again  be  favored  with 
this  same  service  next  year. 

You  remember  they  had  a  very  bad  frost  in  California  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  jtou  have  to  maintain  a  special  force  of  people 
to  make  these  observations  and  reports  with  reference  to  frosts  ? 

Mr.  Mabvin.  The  work  b  like  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  under 
this  appropriation  a  small  group  of  men,  two  or  three  only,  and  these 
men  are  now  in  southern  California.  They  are  just  about  to 
move  away  from  that  region  up  into  the  more  northern  region  as  the 
season  advances  northward.  The  purpose  is  to  establish  local  offices 
near  or  immediately  contiguous  to  the  orchards  during  the  critical 
frost  period.  Our  official  receives  our  weather  reports  and  full 
information.  His  close  contact  with  the  organized  orchardists 
enables  him  to  adapt  and  apply  the  weather  reports  to  the  successful 
protection  of  the  orchards. 

The  general  warning,  or  what  the  writer  of  the  letter  quoted  above 
calls  a  warning  of  freezing  temperatures,  is  really  sent  out  from  San 
Francisco,  where  forecasts  are  made  for  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
States.  Our  man  at  Corona,  for  instance,  receives  the  general 
forecast  and  also  the  detailed  weather  reports,  including  reports 
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from  points  in  the  orchards.  He  prepares  a  map  from  the  evening 
observations  and  from  that  map  and  from  the  studies  he  has  made 
of  local  conditions  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  minimum  temperature 
that  is  likely  to  occur  during  the  night. 

This  minimum  temperature  warning  is  given  to  the  diflFerent 
orchards;  the  minimimi  temperature  may  not  be  the  same  for  the 
different  orchards.  The  orchardists  get  their  men  in  the  field  and 
start  lighting  operations,  and  accomplish  the  actual  warming  of  the 
orchards  during  the  period  of  drop  in  temperature  without  unneces- 
sary firing  of  ous  ana  make  an  economic  success  of  the  service. 

Our  men  on  dut}r  in  southern  California  move  northward  later  and 
serve  all  interests  in  the  Pacific  coast  district  which  are  organized 
to  be  benefited. 

That  service  needs  trained  men.  You  can  see  that  an  untrained 
man  can  not  do  such  work;  and  during  the  summer  part  of  the  year 
there  are  other  fields  of  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  In  the  first 
place,  the  men  have  reports  to  make  and  studies  and  investigations 
to  carry  on  in  connection  with  the  art  of  making  minimum  temper- 
ature forecasts  from  local  reports.  The  frost  season  at  any  one 
locality  is  not  very  long,  and  a  few  men  can  do  an  immense  amount 
of  beneficial  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  service  performed  only  in  California? 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is  outlined  here,  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  to  some  extent  in  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Florida.  Yfe  do  not  conduct  fully  organized  work  in  these 
latter  sections  as  yet.  We  are  not  operating  this  service  excepting 
at  the  places  where  the  orchardists  are  organized  to  use  it,  because 
the  warnings  would  do  no  good  if  there  is  no  organization  in  the 
orchards  to  utilize  them. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  the  same  system  that  is  used  in  Florida,  it  it  noti 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  same  system;  yes,  sir.  The  experiences  of  the 
bureau  have  convinced  the  growers  out  there  that  this  is  a  profitable 
thing,  though  a  few  years  ago  there  were  injimctions  in  tne  courts 
against  heating  of  orcnards  on  account  of  the  soot  and  smoke  it  made 
and  troublesome  things  of  that  kind.  That  occurred  in  Oregon,  I 
believe  it  was,  but  there  has  been  quite  a  change  of  view  in  regard  to 
it  from  the  results  of  the  experience  of  orchardists  who  have  fired. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  demonstrated  convincingly  that  heat  is  what 
you  want  rather  than  smoke,  and  the  southern  orchardists  now, 
more  particularly  in  California,  have  developed  a  type  of  heater  that 
bums  very  vigorously  and  makes  a  very  hot  fire  with  a  limited 
amoimt  oi  smoke,  so  that  it  is  a  real  warming  process. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  must  be  rather  an  interesting  undertaking  to 
warm  up  the  whole  out  doors,  but  I  guess  they  can  do  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  a  very  interesting  physical  reason  why 
that  is  possible.  You  know,  as  you  go  up  m  this  room  that  it  gets 
awfully  hot  up  near  the  ceiling.  Durmg  the  cold  clear  nights  ^raen 
it  is  still  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  air  outside.  It  gets  warmer 
as  you  go  up,  and  we  have  built  some  towers  to  test  these  relatively 
warm  temperatures  a  little  above  the  tree  tops,  perhaps.  Air  at  the 
groimd  which  is  moderately  heated  does  not  rise  indefinitely;  it  just 
goes  up  a  moderate  distance  to  where  its  temperature  is  the  same  as 
the  surrounding  air.  This  warm  air  above  is  really  a  ''ceiling'^ 
above  the  orchard.  You  are  just  making  a  more  nearly  uniform 
temperature  from  that  '* ceiling  condition"  downward. 
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This  very  briefly  explains  the  practicability  of  heating  the  orchards. 

Mr.  Lee.  Doctor,  how  long  will  those  pots  bum  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  They  bum  all  night  if  necessary.  They  have  to  fill 
them  sometimes,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  required  to  pass 
through  the  minimum  temperature.  The  saving  comes  from  not 
firing  too  early.  Orchardists  in  the  early  days  felt  that  they  had  to 
begin  right  away  to  bum  fires,  but  now  they  hold  off  firing  until  the 
last  minute,  until  the  temperature  gets  down  to  the  danger  point, 
and  then  they  simply  hold  that  temperature  until  the  mommg  comes. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  a  highly  beneficial  service,  and  if  you 
put  up  the  amoimt  of  this  appropriation  alongside  of  what  the  losses 
would  be  in  those  orchards  out  tnere,  there  is  no  comparison. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  occurs  to  me  that  these  orchardists  ought  to  pro- 
vide these  men,  and  that  the  Government  should  only  have  to  furnish 
the  information. 

Mr.  Marvin.  You  know  we  furnish  men  only  to  give  the  informa- 
tion. You  can  not,  as  this  gentleman  here  sajrs  in  this  letter,  turn 
over  to  the  orchardists  the  information  that  it  is  going  to  freeze 
to-night;  the  amount  of  information  that  would  be  in  his  possession 
is  not  sufficient  for  him.  He  wants  the  guidance  of  the  trained 
meteorologist  in  that  locality  to  receive  our  reports  first  and  to  make 
official  use  of  them  in  disseminating  the  correct  advices  and  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  very  largely  on  a  cooperative  basis  at  the  present  time.  You 
see,  the  orchardists  have  to  lumish  all  the  pots  and  do  all  the  firings 
and  have  all  the  men  to  go  over  the  orchards  and  hght  these  fires. 
We  furnish  no  men  for  that  purpose;  we  simply  have  one  or  two  men 
on  the  job  to  give  them  advice. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  know  it  is  small,  but  it  is  a  commercial  proposition. 
If  the  service  requires  such  a  man  as  you  suggest,  why  should  not 
the  orchardists  make  a  contribution  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  the  Government's  expense  in  putting  a  man  into  that  country, 
just  the  same  as  that  if  for  some  reason  it  is  advisable  to  protect 
some  growing  crop,  where  the  Government  would  assist  a  farmer 
and  put  a  man  there  to  advise  him  and  see  that  it  is  done  properly; 
and  why  should  not  the  orchardist  who  is  raising  the  crop  of  fruit 
reimburse  the  Government  for  the  few  weeks  or  one  month  that  the 
man  stays  there  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  can  say  there  is  very  cordial  cooperation  with  those 
local  communities  in  furnishing  assistance.  They  do  a  great  deal  in 
helping  the  observer  travel  about  the  region.  We  have  a  number 
of  people  who  give  us  certain  observations  and  reports  in  return,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  no  effort  to 
impose  a  compensation  or  reimbursement  to  the  Government  for 
those  services.  It  is  the  same  way,  I  think,  that  it  would  be  for  our 
flood-warning  services. 

If  you  applied  that  principle  you  might  say  that  the  same  might 
apply  to  the  commercial  and  ousmess  concerns  in  Pittsburgh  who  are 
advised  that  the  water  is  going  to  come  above  a  certain  level,  which 
means  to  them  that  they  have  got  to  move  their  stores  all  out  of  the 
low  places  in  the  city  to  upper  floors,  as  the  water  is  going  to  flood 
the  ground  floors.  The  flood  waters  recede,  thejr  have  moved  their 
stores  and  saved  everything  by  it,  and  have  benefited  by  our  warning. 
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and  you  might  say  for  the  same  reason  they  should  reimburse  the 
Government  for  the  services  rendered  in  that  kind  of  a  case. 

You  see  this  forecasting  work  can  only  be  done  by  trained  meteor- 
ologists using  the  meteorological  reports  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
collects.  There  is  no  other  agency  which  can  collect  these  observa- 
tions or  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  when,  where,  and 
how  certain  meteorological  conditions  will  occur,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  type  of  service  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  performing  throughout  its  whole  organizatioD 
to  give  this  service  to  the  orchardists. 

Mr.  Wason.  Tliis  is  increasing  year  by  year;  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  want  it  as  time  goes  on.  Fruit  growers  want  it  in  the 
spring  time  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  a  matter  of  policy  and  principle  that  is  very 
important,  obviously. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  it  is  very  meritorious,  but  in  a  business  sense 
I  was  wondering  whether  it  was  justified. 

Mr.  Mabvin.  Of  course,  this  bureau  is  required  by  its  oi^anic 
act  to  collect  meterological  information  and  give  advices  and 
warnings  of  cold  waves,  storms,  floods,  frosts,  and  all  such  weather 
phenomena  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  naviga- 
tion. The  or]ganic  act  declares  that  such  was  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  creatmg  this  organization.  One  of  the  things  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  at  tnis  time  is  to  give  advices  and  information  in  aid  of 
aviation.  I  have  just  shown  you  how  we  give  advices  and  infor- 
mation to  ships  to  enable  them  to  avoid  hurricanes  and  advices  and 
information  in  regard  to  floods.  This  is  advice  and  information  in 
regard  to  frosts.  We  give  minimum  temperature  forecasts  and 
advice  and  information  to  the  commission  merchants  and  shippers 
by  which  they  are  able  to  transport  perishable  products  during  the 
winter  without  losses  and  claims  for  damages.  There  is  an  enormous 
economy  there  from  the  service  we  give.  • 

Every  one  of  these  is  a  kind  of  a  service  to  some  relatively  local 
community  and  local  group  of  people,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  navigation,  and  that  is 
the  organic  act,  and  we  are  working  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  you  are  carrying  your  suggestion  a  bit  further 
in  conveying  your  advice,  because  you  put  a  man  right  on  the  job 
yourself  to  direct. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  happens  to  be  incidental.  Our  man  in  charge 
of  the  hurricane  warnings  is  just  as  much  a  local  man  on  that  par- 
ticular responsibility.  The  man  in  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  at 
times  of  impending  hurricanes  advises  the  railroads  how  long  it  is 
safe  to  ferry  their  trains  across  the  Mississippi  River.  When  he 
tells  them  it  is  unsafe  they  stop.  We  are  giving  special  advices  to 
the  people  all  the  time. 

Of  course,  in  these  orchards  we  put  a  man  in  there  temporarily, 
but  he  is  on  some  other  lines  of  work  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  summer  time  on  the  Pacific  Coast  quite  a  bit  of  time  is  taken 
up  in  special  forecasts  for  forest  fires,  rain,  and  wind  forecasts  in 
connections  with  the  forest  fire  situation. 

These  men  pass  from  one  kind  of  service  in  the  frost  season  to 
another  kind  of  service  during  another  season.  They  are  occupied 
all  the  time  along  a  line  of  beneficial  service  to  the  puolic. 
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OFFICIAL  TRAVELING   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  now  take  up  page  18,  official  traveling 
expenses;  no  change  in  that  item? 

MAINTENANCE  OF  STATIONS  FOR  OBSERVING  ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 

Mr.  Marvin.  No  change  there.  The  only  and  final  item  is  the 
item  on  page  19,  for  maintenance  of  stations  for  observing,  measur- 
ing, and  investigating  atmospheric  phenomena,  including  salaries, 
travel,  and  other  expenses  in  Washington  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  research  item,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Research  and  upper  air  observation  work.  It  is  on 
the  reports  and  advices  we  receive  under  this  activity  that  we  are 
helped  very  greatly  in  general  weather  forecasts  for  the  entire  United 
States.  Without  them  the  forecasts  and  warnings  for  aviation  and 
navigation  of  the  air  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  jou  developing  anything  startling  as  a  result 
of  these  upper  air  studies  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  gotten  a  line  on  some  very  important  results 
from  a  few  observations  made  at  San  Juan,  Mr.  Chairman,  particu- 
larly the  question  of  trade  winds  and  what  their  depth  is  ana  why  it 
is  that  hurricanes  form  and  form  only  infrequently,  you  might  say. 
Why  do  we  not  have  a  hurricane  right  along  every  few  days  ?  For- 
tunately, we  do  not.  A  short  series  of  observations  were  made  at 
San  Juan  with  pilot  balloons,  showing  that  the  trade  wind  some- 
times goes  up  to  great  heights,  and  other  times  it  prevails  only  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  program  of  investigating  atmospheric 
phenomena  with  little  balloons  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  hope 
to  get  information  concerning  the  bigger  problems  of  the  circulation 
of  tne  atmosphere. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  information  we  have  gotten  from  our  b^loon 
stations  all  over  the  country,  in  conjunction  with  the  better  organ- 
ization of  the  hurricane  service,  that  we  are  able  to  Inake  better 
forecasts.  I  think  the  accuracy  of  the  warnings,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  great  storms,  as  well  as  to  the  minor  features  of  the 
weather,  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore.  The  experts 
who  have  been  working  on  that  for  vears  have  come  to  a  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  situation  that  enables  them  to  make  advices  and 
warnings  that  are  much  more  precise  and  exact  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  The  changes  that  we  see  in  the  weather  from,  day  to 
day  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  forecast. 

There  has  not  been  a  serious  disaster  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  several 
years,  and  I  think  that  is  traceable  to  the  Weather  Bureau  warnings. 
The  advices  and  information  we  have  given  jbo  the  people  there  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  heeded  these  advices,  taken  together, 
has  meant  safety  on  the  Great  Lakes  far  in  excess  of  what  it  was 
many  years  ago.  The  lake  carriers  and  mariners  observe  our  warn- 
ings and  heed  them;  when  the  danger  is  shown  them  they  stay  in 
port,  and  they  take  many  precautions  they  did  not  use  to  do  years 
ago.  The  accuracy  of  our  warnings  justify  them  in  doing  that,  and 
in  turn  they  desire  more  service,  advice,  and  information. 
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This  item  here  for  investigations  of  atmospheric  phenomena  is 
exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  reduction 
by  transfer  of  two  clerks  to  the  statutory  roll.  The  action  of  Congress 
in  encouraging  and  regulating  aviation  in  the  country,  through  the 
establishing  of  a  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  going  to  require  the  Weather  Bureau  to  furnish  additional 
meteorological  and  aeronautical  information.  It  comes  right  back 
to  us ;  we  are  the  one  organization  in  the  Government  that  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  this  additional  work.  It  will  require  additional  observa- 
tions in  the  free  air.  We  have  only  six  stations  now  making  primary 
observations,  and  15  or  20  in  addition  using  the  little  pilot  balloons; 
such  observations  do  not  cover  the  whole  United  States,  and  will  not 
proi>erly  represent  conditions  when  you  come  to  have  definite  air 
routes  established  and  travel  over  those  routes  more  or  less  daily. 
Aviators  call  on  us  daily  for  advices  and  information  whidi  we  must 
be  prepared  to  give  them,  because  if  we  do  not  give  it  some  other 
agency  will  have  to  be  created  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  Army  or  Navy  department  maintaining 
anv  service  of  this  sort  now  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Only  at  local  points,  and  in  no  wav  duplicating  our 
work.  At  certain  flying  posts  and  at  naval  bases  they  have  stations 
at  which  they  make  observations  by  means  of  pilot  balloons.  Those 
observations  are  immediately  telegraphed  to  us  just  as  if  the  place 
was  a  weather  bureau  station.  The  reports  go  on  to  our  maps,  and 
we  in  turn  give  them  the  advices  concerning  the  general  flying  con- 
ditions over  courses  that  have  been  mapped  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  development  of  the  meteorologists,  they 
are  educated  in  the  bureau  as  a  rule,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  are  just  a  few  of  the  universities  that  give 
courses  in  meteorology.  Harvard  University,  Clark  University, 
Cornell  Universitv,  Chicago  University,  Madison,  Wis.,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  a  few  others. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  get  any  of  those  people  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  MARVfN.  None  of  those  universities  train  professional  fore- 
casters. We  get  some  students  who  take  those  courses  but  our 
salary  grades  do  not  attract  many.  In  most  cases  the  men  are 
trained  in  climatology  or  in  meteorology  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture. The  techmcal  forecasting  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
which  is  the  greatest  problem  we  have,  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
taught  in  the  universities  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  a  man  learn  to  become  a  forecaster, 
then? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Thus  far  we  have  been  successful  in  only  one  way. 
The  men  must  come  into  the  Weather  Bureau  and  take  up  our 
work,  study  the  maps  and  make  practice  forecasts  and  work  with 
our  experienced  men.  They  serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and 
as  they  show  aptitude  for  this  work,  are  given  assignments  as  assist- 
ant district  forecasters.  We  have  five  forecast  centers:  Washington, 
Chicago,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  completes  the  bUl  for  the  Weather 
Bureau. 
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Thursday,  February  9,  1922. 

r 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICUI.TURAL  ECONOMICS. 

STATEHEHTS  OF  HOH.  HEHBT  C.  WALLACE,  SECBETABT  OF 
AOEICXTLTXTBE ;  DB.  H.  C.  TATLOB,  CHIEF,  BXTBEAXT  OF 
MABKETS  AHD  CBOP  ESTIMATES;  MB.  LEOH  M.  ESTA- 
BBOOK,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF,  BXTBEAIT  OF  MABKETS  AND 
CBOP  ESTIMATES ;  MB.  LLOTD  S.  TENH T,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF, 
BXTBEAXT  OF  MABKETS  AHD  CBOP  ESTIMATES;  MB.  CHES- 
TEB  MOBBILL,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECBETABT  OF  AOBI- 
CXTLTXTBE ;  MB.  C.  W.  FOBSTEB,  ACTIH G  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF 
FABM  MAHAOEMEHT  AHD  FABM  ECONOMICS;  MB.  H.  E. 
EBDMAH ,  SPECIALIST  IH  COST  ACCOXTNTIH 0 ;  MB.  WILLIAM 
B.  MEADOWS,  COTTON  TECHH OLOOIST ;  DB.  0.  E.  BAKEB, 
AOBICXTLTXTBAL  ECONOMIST;  DB.  L.  C.  OBAT,  AOBICXTLTXT- 
BAL  ECONOMIST;  DB.  C.  J.  OALPIN,  ECONOMIST,  FABM 
LIFE  STXTDIES ;  MB.  VICTOB  N.  VALOBEN,  ASSOCIATE  AOBI- 
CXTLTXTBAL  ECONOMIST;  MB.  WELLS  A.  SHEBMAN,  SPE- 
CIALIST IN  MABKET  SXTBVETS ;  AND  MB.  W.  A.  WHEELEB, 
SPECIALIST  IN  MABKETINO  INFOBMATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  this  morning  will  take  up  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  which  under  the  estunate 
as  submitted  is  combined  with  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management 
under  the  new  title  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  beginning 
on  pi^e  18  of  the  estimates.  Mr.  Taylor,  do  you  wish  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary statement  ? 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Last  May  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appointed  a 
conmiittee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  economic  work  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  how  it  could  best  be  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  After  due  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Secretary  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
economic  work  in  the  department  which  was  formerly  in  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  and  Farm  Economics.  It  is  believed  that  the  inter- 
related work  of  these  three  separate  divisions  of  the  department 
could  be  organized  more  effectively  in  one  bureau. 

Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  consolidation  work. 
One  July  1,  1921,  under  authority  granted  in  the  last  appropriation 
bill  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  were 
imited  under  the  title  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked  that  the  work  of  this  new  com- 
bined bureau  and  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and 
Farm  Economics  be  carried  forward  in  as  close  conjimction  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  estimates  be  drawn  looking  toward  the  ultimate 
consolidation  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics 
with  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  in  the  next  appropriation  bill. 

The  plan  as  it  is  worked  out  and  as  it  is  presented  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  is  seen  in  the  chart,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  provided  for 
the  committee,  and  in  this  chart  those  items  which  were  formerly  in 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  have  the 
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asterisk  before  them  as  a  means  of  indicating  where  they  formerly 
were  located.  The  rest  of  the  subject  matter  was  all  in  the  com- 
bined Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates. 

The  first  item  is  farm  management  and  farm  practice.  It  was  all 
in  the  OflSce  of  Farm  Management.  The  second  item,  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  is  partly  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and 
partly  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.  Marketingand 
distribution  studies  were  all  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Esti- 
mates, and  the  appropriation  corresponding  to  that  title  and  the 
appropriation  for  tne  market  inspection  of  perishable  foods  and  the 
market  service,  together,  make  up  the  appropriations  that  are  used 
in  conducting  the  marketing  divisions  relating  to  cotton,  live  stock, 
meats,  and  wool,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, grain,  hay,  feed,  and  seed;  so  that  these  three  appropriations 
that  are  separate  in  the  bill  are  united  in  these  commodity  divisions 
in  operation  of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Andersox.  May  I  ask  you  there  whether  in  this  reorganiza- 
tion the  activities  of  the  new  bureau  will  be  directed  along  com- 
modity lines  rather  than  along  functional  lines  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  idea  is  that  in  the  main,  and  so  far  as  possible, 
the  work  will  be  conducted  along  commodity  lines.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  work  along  commodity  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  tne  work  proceeds  and  work  along  com- 
modity lines  has  been  fairly  well  developed  along  several  lines,  and 
common  functions  in  different  lines  of  marketing  have  come  to  be 
well  understood,  attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  correlation  of 
the  work  in  the  different  commodity  lines,  with  a  view  to  developing 
the  general  principles  involved,  as  well  as  their  application  in  the 
special  field. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  the  common  problem 
to  which  these  three  bureaus  which  are  being  consolidated  address 
themselves. 

The  farmer  struggling  to  produce  and  sell  products  at  a  profit  is  the 
starting  point  in  all  this  work.  On  the  other  hand,  an  objective 
which  IS  ever  kept  in  mind  is  an  adequate  food  supply  for  a  growing 
nation  produced  by  farmers  working  and  living  under  sati^actory 
conditions. 

The  time  was  when  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  farm-management 
problems  assumed  that  by  maKing  an  analysis  of  the  work  on  an  indi- 
vidual farm,  plans  for  efficient  farm  management  could  be  worked 
out.  Now  it  IS  generally  recognized  that  in  order  to  lay  plans  for  the 
efficient  organization  of  a  farm,  the  market  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
facts  relating  to  the  particular  farm,  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 
That  the  farm  management  involved  the  study  of  the  markets  as  well 
as  the  study  of  the  farms. 

A  wise  decision  as  to  what  to  produce  on  a  given  farm  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  opportunities  for  marketing;  and  a  basis  of  making 
a  forecast  as  to  what  the  probable  price  of  tne  diflFerent  products  wifl 
be  at  the  time  when  they  will  be  for  sale. 

The  territory  that  must  be  held  in  mind  in  deciding  what  to  produce 
is  larger  for  some  products  than  others,  but  even  for  perishable  prod- 
ucts, fruits  and  vegetables,  the  production  througnout  the  whole 
United  States  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  farmer  is  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  go  into  tne  production  of  a  given  line  of  fruits  or 
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v^etables.  But  when  it  comes  to  articles  like  wheat  and  cotton,  the 
whole  world  is  the  field  of  comjpetition  and  the  market;  itnd  informa- 
tion regarding  production  and  consumption  throughout  the  world  is 
essential  if  the  larmer  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  act  mtelligently. 

The  complexity  of  the  farmers'  economic  problem  arises  out  of  this 
fact,  that  in  planning  and  working  and  producing  he  is  in  competition 
with  millions  of  farmers  throughout  this  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  order  that  he  may  act  intelligently  mformation  r^arding 
his  competitors  as  well  as  r^ardin^  his  market  is  essential.  At  the 
present  time  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  farmer  is  due  largely  to 
a  wrong  ratio  of  exchange  between  the  prices  of  the  products  wnich 
he  seUs  and  the  prices  of  the  products  which  he  buys.  Whether  the 
things  he  buys  are  machinery,  land,  or  articles  for  consumption  this 
is  true. 

In  a  large  measure  these  conditions  of  production  and  demand 
throughout  the  world  which  determine  what  tne  farmer  should  produce 
are  beyond  his  control,  and  the  thing  we  can  do  is  to  gather  tne  facts 
which  will  put  him  in  a  position  to  adjust  himself  to  his  market 
conditions. 

Events  in  Europe  in  recent  years  have  very  definitely  determined 
the  farmers'  present  situation,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  at  the  present  time  is  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
European  situation,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  buying  power  of 
Europe  is  coining  back  so  tnat  our  products  may  be  purdiased,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  those  coimtnes  in  eastern  Europe  which  com- 
pete with  us  are  coming  back  to  the  point  of  getting  their  products  on 
the  market  again. 

'  One  of  the  first  problems  that  the  farmer  meets  is  the  problem  of 
getting  an  equipped  farm.  This  involves  the  tenancy  question,  the 
question  of  good  credit  institutions  and  reasonable  rates  of  interest, 
as  well  as  the  question  of  the  proper  choice  of  a  farm  and  the  proper 
choice  of  equipment. 

In  studymg  the  choice  of  equipment,  in  particular,  this  bureau 
cooperates  with  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Indiistry,  notably  in  the  work  of  the  Farm  Power  Committee,  in  which 
the  three  bureaus  have  jointly  worked  on  the  problem  of  choice  of 
forms  of  farm  power,  and  the  relative  choice  of  horsepower  and  tractor 
power. 

Questions  of  efficient  farm  organization  relate  both  to  the  question 
of  tbe  efficient  production  of  a  given  crop  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
cost  down,  and  also  to  combination  of  different  enterprises  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  profitable  work  each  season  of  the  year. 

Certain  marketing  problems  have  to  be  taken  care  oi  on  the  farm. 
The  first  marketing  problem  the  farmer  who  produces  a  feedable 
crop  has  to  solve  is  whether  or  not  to  sell  the  crop  in  its  original 
form  or  feed  it  to  live  stock,  and  in  order  to  solve  this  problem  he 
must  have  clearly  in  mind  the  market  conditions  both  lor  the  raw 
material  and  for  the  product;  as  for  example  at  the  present  time, 
while  com  can  be  sold  at  a  very  low  figure,  hogs  are  selling  at  a 
relatively  high  price  in  comparison  with  the  price  of  com. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  your  recollection, 
or  do  statistics  show  any  time,  when  the  price  of  com  was  as  much 
out  of  line  with  the  price  of  hogs  as  it  is  now  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  in  1910  a  similar  condition  existed.  Prior  to 
1908  com  and  hogs  had  run  alon^  for  a  series  of  years  at  a  ratio  that 
made  it  just  nicely  profitable  to  feed  the  com  to  hogs.  Then  in  1907 
there  was  an  oversupply  of  hogs,  the  price  of  hogs  fell  and  the  price 
of  com  rose.  This  condition  made  many  fanners  feel  that  it  was 
better  to  sell  corn  than  to  feed  it  to  hogs.     This  state  of  mind  on  the 

Eart  of  fanners  resulted  in  a  reaction  of  the  supply  of  hogs  that  sent 
og  prices  very  high  in  the  autumn  of  1909  and  throughout  the  year 
1910.  Com  prices  started  down  in  the  fall  of  1909  and  throughout 
1910  it  was  far  more  profitable  to  feed  corn  to  hogs  than  to  sell  com. 
Hogs  consume  such  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  total  com  crop  that 
any  important  change  in  tne  demand  for  corn  to  feed  to  hogs  is  Dound 
to  have  a  very  material  eflFect  upon  the  price  of  com. 

Another  important  phase  of  marketing  that  has  to  receive  the  very 
careful  attention  of  the  farmer  is  the  question  of  preparing  products 
for  the  market,  particularly  the  matter  of  producing  the  right  grade, 
the  grade  that  will  sell  for  the  best  prices,  if  that  is  the  economictJ 
thing  to  do;  that  is,  if  considering  costs  of  production  and  market- 
ing mis  grade  will  net  the  farmer  the  largest  profit.  It  is,  of  course, 
sometimes  true,  that  on  a  given  farm  the  fancy  grade  can  not  be 
produced  at  a  cost  that  will  make  it  feasible  to  produce  in  coiiq)eti- 
tion  with  others. 

Then  the  question  of  packing  must  receive  the  attention  of  the 
farmer.  The  form  in  wnich  an  article  is  packed  for  the  market 
may  make  a  very  small  diflFerence  in  the  total  cost  of  getting  it  on 
the  market,  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  turn  the  whole  scde  and 
determine  whether  or  not  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  question  of  when  to  market  is  a  question  that,  the  farmer  can 
not  act  intelligently  upon  unless  he  has  before  him  the  facts  with 
regard  to  totd  production,  the  probable  demand,  and  the  rate  at 
wmch  other  people  are  selling,  and  probably  other  facts  which  would 
give  him  a  basis  of  deciding  whether  to  sell  at  once,  to  sell  graduaUy 
through  the  year,  or  to  hold  the  whole  supply  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  season. 

The  way  in  which  the  farmer  should  market  his  product,  wheth^ 
he  had  better  sell  independently,  a^d  if  so  whether  he  should  sell  in 
the  central  market  or  to  a  local  dealer,  or  join  with  his  neighbors  in 
a  cooperative  selling  organization  are  questions  with  regard  to  which 
there  is  too  little  information.  This  is  a  subject  which  is  being  given 
considerable  attention  at  the  present  time,  looking  toward  a  better 
basis  of  judgment. 

The  real  work  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  to 

fmt  the  farmer  and  the  dealer  in  farm  products  in  possession  of  the 
acts  they  need  in  order  to  act  wisely  in  all  these  proolems  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  and  to  provide  such  service  and  supervision  as 
will  tend  to  establish  efficiency  and  fair  play  in  the  marketing  of 
farm  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Perhaps  you  intend  to  discuss  it  anyway,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  for  information.  Is  it  expected 
that  the  investigations  und!er  this  bureau  will  end  with  what  are 
ordinarily  termed  marketing  transactions,  or  is  it  expected  to  go 
into  the  whole  field  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  this  bureau  will  go 
into  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  marketing,  the  marketing  of  tne 
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farmer's  products,  but  not,  of  course,  into  the  marketing  of  the 
products  of  industryin  general. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  the  marketing  of  farm  products, 
do  you  mean  you  expect  to  follow,,  for  instance,  the  marketing  of 
wheat  through  to  the  final  consumer,  or  that  you  intend  to  confine 
yourself  to  the  marketing  of  wheat  as  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  farmer  is  interested  in  the  following  of  his  prod- 
uct through  to  the  consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  which 
we  will  do  will  be  more  intensive  in  the  earlier  stages,  leading  up  to 
the  point,  for  instance,  where  the  wheat  is  converted  into  flour. 

In  the  case  of  meat,  we  are  interested  in  following  it  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  at  the  present  time  we  are  studving  not  only  the  cost  of 
local  marketing  of  live  stock  and  the  handling  of  live  stock  in  the 
stock  yards  and  getting  them  sold  to  the  pacKers,  but  we  are  also 
interested  in  the  wholesaling  and  retailing  of  meat  and  have  been 
making  a  study,  which  will  be  reported  on  later  under  the  proper 
heading,  of  the  cost  of  retailiujg  meat  and  the  influence  of  this  upon 
the  consumption  of  meat  and,  in  turn,  upon  the  prices  of  the  farmer's 
productN 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  may  interject  again,  I  asked  the  -question 
because  I  have  rather  a  definite  notion  about  this  proposition  myself. 
I  can  not  say  I  have  convictions  about  it,  because  we  have  not  got 
far  enough  to  justify  us  in  having  convictions.  So  far,  apparently^ 
the  problem  of  marketing  from  producer  to  consumer  is  one  problem. 
That  is  to  say,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
fluctuations  redound  for  the  most  part  to  the  advant^e  of  the  inter- 
mediate distributors,  that  on  the  whole  every  definite  addition  to 
cost  of  distribution  finds  a  very  definite  and  a  fairly  prompt  reflection 
in  a  reduced  price  to  the  producer  or  an  increased  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  perhaps  both,  and  that  practically  every  economy  eflFected 
in  methods  of  distribution  finds  a  pretty  prompt  reflection  and  very 
definite  reflection  in  the  price  paia  to  the  producer;  so  that  it  does 
resolve  itself  into  one  problem,  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view, 
because  it  does  not  avail  him  very  much  even  if  he  gets  a  good 
price  if  all  of  it  is  absorbed  in  cost  of  production  or  in  cost  of  distri- 
bution, which  leaves  him  at  or  below  tne  cost  of  production. 

While  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  so  big  that  an  at- 
tempt to  follow  everv  commodity  from  producer  to  consumer,  and 
keep  a  definite  record  of  progress  of  costs  along  the  line,  is  probably 
impossible,  I  do  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  conception  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  problem  and  has  to  oe  considered  from  that  angle. 

Mr.  TAYLOR./ln  order  that  the  bureau  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  farmers  and  others  with  the  information  that  will  give 
them  the  basis  of  intelligent  action — because  we  must  recognize  that 
in  the  main  all  action  is  voluntary  action — it  is  necessary  to  have 
such  information  as  can  be  gotten  by  cost  of  production  studies,  the 
cost  of  marketing,  the  statistics  of  production,  the  stocks,  demands, 
and  prices  for  each  product  throughout  the  producing  area,  whether 
that  be  a  local  area  or  the  whole  world.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
know  the  conditions  which  are  bringing  about  changes  in  production 
in  any  part  of  the  world  or  in  any  part  of  the  producing  area  or  in  any 
part  of  the  consuming  area,  in  order  that  we  may  quickly  adjust 
ourselves. 
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When  the  farmer  finds  the  price  low  in  a  given  year  and  an  appar- 
ent excess  of  his  product,  the  first  thing  he  needs  to  know  is  whether 
or  not  that  is  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  change.  If  it  is  a  temporary 
change,  a  temporary  condition,  he,  of  course,  does  not  want  to  reor- 
ganize his  farm  so  as  to  adjust  himself  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
IS  a  permanent  change,  then  the  more  quickly  he  adjusts  himself  to  it 
the  better. 

In  England,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  when 
American  wheat  commenced  to  come  into  the  English  market  at 
such  a  low  price,  wheat  production  was  no  longer  profitable  in  the  east 
of  Enfflana.  The  alert  younger  farmers,  who  recognized  this,  went 
into  the  dairy  business  and  commenced  to  make  money.  Those 
who  insisted  on  continuing  to  produce  wheat,  without  recognizing 
that  there  was  a  permanent  change  ot  market  conditions  that  made 
wheat  no  longer  profitable,  contmued  to  raise  wheat  and  to  lose 
money  until  they  were  bankrupt,  and  in  parts  of  England  land  went 
out  01  cultivation  for  a  time,  until  the  farmers  fin^y  saw  that  by 
getting  out  of  grain  production  and  getting  into  the  dairy  business 
they  could  secure  a  profit. 

I  simply  give  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
important  to  have  available  information  that  will  make  clear  to  the 
farmers  whether  it  is  time  for  a  readjustment,  or  simply  time  for 
tidmg  through  a  temporary  condition. 

In  making  these  studies  it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  know  the 
facts  regardmg  the  present.  We  must  study  these  problems  from  a 
standpoint  of  past  experience.  That  means  we  need  to  study  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  history.  We  need  to  study  them  broadly, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  of  geographical  influences,  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  statistics  of  the  present. 

In  the  field  of  marketing,  particularly,  the  work  of  the  bureau 
has  been  developed  rapidly  in  tnose  lines  which  ffive  promise  of  imme- 
diate aid  to  the  farmers.  The  news  service,  the  inspection  service, 
the  licensing  of  warehouses,  the  enforcement  of  standard  grades,  etc., 
have  been  rapidly  developed,  and  should  be  improved  and  with  due 
care  extended. 

The  next  important  step  forward  is  the  development  of  the  research 
work  in  the  economic  problems  of  production  and  marketing.  We 
are  striving  to  gather  the  facts  which  will  make  a  clear  picture  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  whole  field  of  production  and  marketing, 
provide  the  daily  news  service  to  keep  this  up  to  date,  and  provide 
all  agencies  for  putting  this  picture  mto  the  minds  of  the  larmers 
as  a  basis  of  more  intelligent  volimtary  action  in  producing  and 
marketing  farm  products.     It  is  a  lai^e  task,  and  it  will  be  accom- 

Klished  only  through  persistent  work  Uirough  a  long  series  of  years; 
ut  in  the  meantime,  immediate  aid  is  being  given  to  the  service  and 
regulatory  work  which  is  being  improved  as  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  research  work. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  new  bureau,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  term  *' agricultural  economics"  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
include  all  the  work  that  has  formerly  been  carried  in  the  three 
bureaus  and  that  the  titles  of  the  old  bureaus,  such  as  farm  manage- 
ment, crop  estimates,  and  markets,  can  be  used  effectively  as  desig- 
nations of^particular  subdivisions  of  the  work  of  the  bureau.^ 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Quite  a  number  of  people  have  spoken  to  me 
recently  about  this  proposed  change  in  title.  Many  of  them  think  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  out  of  this  title  the  word  ''markets."  I 
am  not  so  sure  they  are  not  right.  The  Bureau  of  Markets,  through 
its  regulatory,  service,  and  investigational  work,  has  established  a 
contact,  it  has  sort  of  acquired  a  trade  name,  which  I  think  is  of 
very  great  value  to  the  department.  I  think  you  would  be  losing  a 
good  deal  in  losing  the  value  of  that  trade  name.  It  is  just  as  valuable 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  trade  name  is  to  an  industrial 
oreanization. 

While  I  think  that  the  reorganization  is  probably  eminently  de- 
sirable, I  have  some  doubts  in  my  own  mind  about  the  wisdom  of 
dropping  the  word  ''markets''  out  of  the  title  of  this  bureau. 

Mr.  TAyu)R./From  the  scientific  point  of  view  the  title  that  is 
being  proposed  is  the  most  satisfactory  title.  From  the  more  prac- 
tical point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  see  now.  for  the  present  at  least, 
something  would  be  lost  if  the  word  "markets"  were  dropped.  The 
Question  that  has  arisen  in  our  minds  is  whether  nor  not,  by  using 
"markets,"  "farm  management,"  and  "crop  estimates,"  as  desig- 
nations for  important  subdivisions  of  the  work,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  retain  the  value  that  is  in  the  term  "markets"  as  a  trade  name. 
I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  entirely  drop  the  term  "markets," 
because  I  recognize  its  value.  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  marketmg  work  is  now  being  handled  under  specific  desima- 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chicago  and  in  New  Orleans  and  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  wherever  we  have  our  grain 
supervision  work,  you  will  find  on  the  door  the  title  "United  otates 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Federal  Grain  Supervision,"  which  is  a 
subtitle  under  "Markets,"  and  the  word  "markets"  usually  is  not 
found  on  the  door,  but  of  course  on  the  letterheads  the  word  "mar- 
kets" is  used. 

In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  inspection  service  the  practice  is  not  the 
same.  The  term  "markets"  is  usuallv  connected  with  the  title.  I 
think  that  in  deciding  this  matter  both  the  immediate  and  the  long- 
time points  of  view  should  receive  careful  consideration.  I  remember 
the  time  when  the  word  "protein"  was  looked  upon  by  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  as  a  highbrow  wora.  It  gradually  worked  into  his  vocabulary, 
and  at  the  present  time  any  Wisconsin  dairyman  uses  the  word  and 
does  not  buy  feed  or  sell  milK  without  thinking  in  terms  of  the  protein 
content;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  long  run  it  is  not  better 
to  take  the  scientific  term  which  best  describes  the  whole  field  and 
educate  those  interested  to  the  title  and  in  the  meantime  save,  by 
some  means,  as  nearly  all  the  value  of  the  old  trade  name  as  we  can. 
That  is  a  matter  on  which  there  can  easily  be  differences  in  judgment 
in  making  the  final  decision>v » 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  interested  in  getting  your  point  of  view  on 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  TAYLORy^s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  work  of  a  service  and 
regulatory  character  which  in  reality  is  not  economic  work.  The 
inspection  work  is  the  rendering  of  a  service  which  makes  it  possible 
to  adjust  the  economic  relations  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 
My  attitude  with  regard  to  the  matter  is  to  try  to  present  the  matter 
in  the  broadest  possible  way,  and  accept  the  best  judgment  of  your 
committee  in  the  matter. 
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One  other  matter  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  con- 
solidation, and  that  is  the  increased  efficiency  that  is  clearly  resulting 
from  the  closer  correlation  of  the  lines  of  work.  I  took  charge  of  the 
work  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  July  called  to  my 
office  all  of  those  who  were  working  on  the  problem  of  price  relations, 
that  being  a  problem  in  which  everybody  was  so  much  interested  at 
that  time.  1  found  five  different  points  in  the  three  bureaus  where 
price  relations  were  being  studied  more  or  less  intensively.  By 
getting  these  eight  or  nine  people  together  around  a  table  and  organ- 
izing a  committee  on  the  study  of  price  relations  and  putting  the  work 
in  charge  of  a  chairman,  the  accomplishments  that  had  already  been 
attained  by  the  different  groups  were  brought  together,  and  the  work 
started  forward  with  not  over  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  persons 
connected  with  it  permanently,  and  yet  all  of  them  advising,  through 
the  committee,  with  regard  to  the  best  way  and  most  effective  way 
to  carry  forward  the  work. 

There,  of  course,  will  be  some  financial  economies  by  throwing 
three  accounting  offices  together,  and  the  personnel  offices. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  **  accounting  offices,^'  do  you  mean 
administrative  accounting  offices  or  accounting  offices  whicli  have  to 
do  with  your  investigational  work  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  mean  the  administrative  accounting  offices,  and  the 
administrative  files,  and  all  of  the  administrative  work.  Instead  of 
having  three  sets  of  offices,  by  consolidating  them  all  along  the  line,  a 
very  considerable  economy  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions  on  the  general  policy? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  stated — very  properlv  so,  I  think — that  you 
would  follow  the  progress  of  the  product  from  the  producer,  the 
farmer,  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Do.  you  make  any  investigation 
relative  to  the  things  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy — the  manufactured 
things  and  products  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  our  studies  on  cooperative  buying  and  seUing, 
attention  is  given  to  the  question  of  organizing  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  as  wen  as  selling;  but  practically  all  of  our  work  relates  to  the 
outgo  of  the  farmers^  products  toward  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  go  into  the  prices  at  which  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  ?  My  idea  is,  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  and  it  is  of  some 
value  to  him  to  know  the  supply  on  hand,  and  whether  it  is  better 
for  him  to  buy  right  then,  or  to  wait  a  little  while;  and  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  had  any  facts  along  that  line,  as  you  were  investi- 
gating the  facts  of  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  With  regard  to  such  products  as  hay  and  grain  and 
wheat. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  course  you  do,  because  those  are  farm  products. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  in  regard  to  farm  machinery,  we  have  not  done 
anvthing  along  that  line.\ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  course  that  would  broaden  the  inquiry  to  in- 
clude practically  all  manufactured  products,  because  the  fanner 
constitutes  about  48  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
and  he  would  necessarily  buy  practically  all  of  the  manufactured 
products.  It  would  possibly  broaden  the  inquiry  to  an  extent  that 
might  involve  the  sale  of  that  part  of  it  even  more  than  the  sale  of 
farm  products.     All  right. 
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Mr.  Akperbon.  Now  we  will  take  up  your  statutory  roll,  the  item 
on  page  213. 

Mr.  Taylor.  With  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  statutory  roU,  I 
will  pass  to  each  member  of  the  comxnit^e  a  brief  statement  which 
I  would  like  to  have  put  in  the  record,  and  also  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  statutory  roll,  showing  those  positions  which  are  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates  for  the  current  year,  those 
who  are  m  farm  management  and  farm  economics,  those  transferred 
to  the  Division  of  Publication,  and  the  new  places,  which  in  all  cases 
Mxe  transfers  from  the  lump  sum.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  these  two 
statements,  so  as  to  have  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  nece^ssary  to  read  the  items.  Just  file 
them  with  the  stenographer  and  they  wiU  go  into  the  record  without 
reading. 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  right. 

(The  statements  reierred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record  as  fol- 
lows) : 

Explanation  of  statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Statutory  roll,  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics,  1922 $89, 830 

Statutory  roll,  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  1922 838, 630 

Total 928,460 

Promotion  for  chief  of  bureau 2, 500 

Transfer  from  lump  fund: 

Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics $11, 980 

Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates 56, 860 

68,840 

$999,800 

Decreases: 

Places  dropped — 

Chief,  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economies...      5, 000 
Library  assistant *        900 

5,900 

Transferred  to  the  Division  of  Publications 25, 960 

31, 860 

Net  total,  1923 967, 940 
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Eiplanntioa  uf  MaUitonj  rolL 


Chief  of  bureau,  at 

$5,000. 
Assistant  to  chief,  at 

$2,520. 


Chief  derk,  at  t2,000. 


5 

3 

30 
37 
70 


220 
05 


05 


1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
47 
2 
1 


1 
1 
3 

1 
1 


1 
3 


2 
4 

7 
2 

18 
3 
4 

15 
1 


Administrative  assist- 
ant, at  $3,000. 

Administrative  assist- 
ant,  at  $2,520. 

Administrative  assist- 
ant, at  $2,50a 

Administrative  assist- 
ant, at  $1,800. 

Clerk  in  charge  of  sup- 
plies and  accounts, 

at  $2,250. 
Executive  assistant, 

at  $2,250. 
Executive  clerks,  at 

$2,000. 
Executive  derks,  at 

$1,980. 

Clerks,  class  4 

Clerks,  dass  8 

Clerks,  class  2 

Clerks,  at  $1,320  each. . 

Clerks,  class  1 

Clerks,  at  $1,100  each. . 
Clerks,  at  $1 ,080  each. . 
Clerks,  at  $1,000  each.. 
Clerks  or  draftsmen, 

at  $1,440. 
Clerk  or  draftsman,  at 

$1,020. 
Photographer  at 

$1,400. 
Photographer   at 

$1,200. 
Superintendent      of 

tdegraph,  at  $2,000. 
Superviang    telegra- 

riq>her.  at  $1,620. 
Telegrapn  operators, 

at  $1,800  each. 
Tdegraph  operators, 

at  $1,400  each. 
Tdephone  operators, 

$900  each. 
Telephone   operator, 

at  $840. 
Draftsman,  at  $1,800. . 
Draftsman,  at  $1,600. . 
Draftsman,  at  $1,400. . 
Draftsman  at  $1.380... 
Draftsmen,  at  $1,200 

each. 
Draftsman  at  $1,000. . . 

Draftsman  at  $900 

Library  assistant  at 

$1,440. 
Library  assistant  at 

$900. 
Cartographer  at  $1 ,500. 
Custodian  of  supplies 

at  $1,200. 
Machine  operators,  at 

$1,400  each 

1  Places  dropped  from  the  statutory  roll, 
sion  of  Publications. 
«  At  $7,500. 


Markets 
and  Crop 
Esti- 
mates, 
1922. 


Farm 
Manage- 
ment, 
1922. 


Total, 
1922. 


5 

3 

22 

41 

77 

2 

238 

68 

4 

110 

1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
47 
2 
1 


1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 


Trans- 
ferred to 
Publica- 
tions or 
dropped 
from  roll 


» 1 


2 
2 


»1 


New 
plac«f). 


Total, 
1923. 


2 

8 


22 
3 
3 
9 
1 


M 


2 

7 


23 

43 

82 

2 

258 

69 

7 

116 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

47 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 
1 
1 


Remarks. 


Designation 
chan^Bd  to  ad- 
ministrative as- 
sistant. 

Design  at  ion 
changed  to  exec- 
utive derk. 


By  change  of  desig- 
nation from  as- 
sistant to  chief. 


Designation 
changed  to  derk, 
dass  4. 

Designation 
chan^  to  exec- 
utive assistant. 

1  by  change  of  des- 
ignation. 
Do. 


Do. 


All  other  places  in  this  column  are  transferred  to  the  Di^ 
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liiftUmalion  of  ulnintory  ro//— Continue* I. 


Markets 
and  Crop 
Esti- 
mates, 
1922. 

Farm 
Manage- 
ment, 
1922. 

Total, 
1922. 

Trans- 
ferred to 
Publica- 
1  lions  or 
dropped 
from  roll. 

New 

places. 

Total, 
1923. 

Remarks. 

Machine  operators,  at 

$1^200  each. 
Machine  (merators,  at 

$1,100  each. 
Machine  operators,  at 

$1,000  each. 
Machine  operators,  at 

$900  each. 
CliaufTeurs.    at    $000 

4 
2 
11 
3 
3 
1 

4!                   4 

2 
11 
3 
3 
1 

2 

10 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 
3 
12 
4 
5 
2 
4 

1 

1 

3 

13 

15 

22 

2 

7 

2 

6 

14 

2 

1 

••*•••■»•• 

earii. 
Skilled    laborer,    at 

$1,200. 
Skilled     laborer    at 

1 
1 

$1,006. 
l<abarer  at  $900 

5 
3 
10 
4 
5 
2 
4 

2 

5 
3 
10 
4 
5 
2 
4 

2 

1 

4 

12 

15 

23 

2 

7 

2 

6 

14 

Laborer,  at  $840  each. 

Laborers,  at  $720  each . 
Laborers,  at  $660  each . 
Laborers,  at  $600  each . 
Laborers  at  $540  each . . 

1 

3 

• 

Messengers    at    $900 

each. 
Messengers    at    $720 

each. 
Mess^^rs  or  laborer 

at  $720. 
Messenger    bo3rs    at 

$660  each. 
Messenger    boys    at 

$600  each. 
Messenger    boys    at 

$540  each. 
Messenger    bojrs    at 

$480  each. 
Charvfimen  at  $M0 

1 

1 
1 

3 

12 

15 

20 

2 

6 

2 

6 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

each. 
Charwomen  at  $480 

1 

each. 
Oiarwomen  at  $360 

each. 

each. 
Charwomoi  at  $240 

5 

each. 

Total 

$838,630 

$89,830 

$028,460 

$31,860 

$68,840 

$067,940 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets and  Crop  Estimates  last  year  ? 

Miss  Clark.  $838,630. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  this  second  figure  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  recall,  that  last  year  accounted  only  for  the 
transfer  from  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  to 
the  combined  bureau.  It  did  not  include  any  transfers  from  lump 
sum,  with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions.     Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
we  did  not  allow  any  transfers  from  the  lump-sum  roll  last  year  in 
making  the  combination,  and  all  we  did  allow  was  the  actual  combi- 
nation of  the  statutory  roll  of  the'two  bureaus. 

Miss  Clark.  With  a  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  five  or  six  places  only. 

Miss  Clark.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  as  to  the  estimate  for  the  combined  bureau, 
there  appears  to  be  a  transfer  from  the  lump-sum  appropriations  of 
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all  of  the  bureaus  involved,  of  58  employees,  involving  an  aggregate 
transfer  of  $68,840.  Most  of  those  transfers  appear  to  be  transfers  of 
clerks.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  how  those  clerks  got  first  on  the 
lump-sum  rolls. 

Miss  Clark.  A  number  of  them  had  been  on  the  lump-sum  rolls. 
Most  of  them  were  on  the  lump-sum  rolls  last  year.  A  few  new 
employees  have  gone  on  the  lump-sum  rolls. 

The  statutory  roll  never  has  carried  all  our  clerks,  since  the  bureau 
began,  but  this  year,  with  these  transfers,  we  count  on  the  statutory 
roll  completely  covering  the  clerical  force. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  these  transfers  take  out  of  the  lump-sum  rolls 
all  of  the  permanent  clerks  ? 

Miss  Clark.  All  permanent  clerks  that  are  now  being  carried. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  it  include,  then,  any  increase  or  estimated 
increase  of  the  lump-sum  rolls  ?  As  I  understand  it,  the  practice  is 
where  a  new  lump-sum  Appropriation  is  made,  that  nominally  you 
carry  the  additional  clerks  required  on  that  lump-sum  roll  until  the 
next  fiscal  year,  when  the  transfer  is  made  to  the  statutory  roll; 
but  there  have  been  cases  in  which  estimates  have  been  submitted  on 
the  statutory  roll  to  take  care  of  clerical  forces  involved  in  new  ac- 
tivities. 

Miss  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  in  making 
these  estimates  for  the  statutory  roll,  anv  allowance  was  made  for  the 
additional  clerks  in  statutory  positions  that  might  be  required  by  new 
activities  or  increased  activities  under  lump  sums. 

Miss  Clark.  No  ;  we  transferred  only  the  clerks  who  are  now  on  the 
pay  roll.  We  did  not  make  any  calculation  for  additional  clerks. 
There  may  be  increased  activities,  and  we  may  possibly  need  a  few 
lump-sum  clerks;  but  we  are  coimting  on  the  saving  that  is  being 
maae  in  the  administrative  work  through  the  consolidation  of  the 
three  bureaus,  to  take  care  of  all  the  clerical  force  on  that  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  think  that  the  statutory  roll  as  it  is  now  here 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  not  only  present  activities  so  far  as  clerical 
and  statutory  positions  are  concerned,  but  also  the  new  activities 
proposed? 

Miss  Clark.  Well,  of  course  there  are  not  so  many  new  activities 
proposed  in  this  bureau,  the  grain-futures  act,  ana  miscellaneous 
activities.     They  would  require  more  clerks. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  they  are  not  in  this  bureau. 

Miss  Clark.  They  are  not  in  this  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson,  'there  are  some  new  clerks  ? 

Miss  Clark.  There  are  some  increases  in  appropriations  requested. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  getting  some  few  more  lump-sum  clerks,  on 
occasion,  temporarily.  But  we  are  counting  on  the  statutory  roll, 
with  this  $68,840  of  additional  transfers,  being  sufficient  to  carry 
the  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Taylor.  On  that  point,  the  increases  that  will  be  used  in  the 
marketing  and  distribution  fund  will  be  expended  on  scientifically 
trained  people.  We  are  in  need  of  more  trained  economists  for  doing 
research  work.  The  question  of  whether  the  increase  that  is  asked 
for  in  expanding  the  live-stock  statistical  work  will  require  additional 
clerks  as  well  as  scientific  men,  is  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Estabrook  answer.     Mr.  Estabrook,  will  you  speak  of  that? 
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Mr.  EsTABROOK.  When  we  come  to  that  item,  you  will  find  we  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $70,000  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  live-stock  reports,  and  we  are  proposing  to  use  that  fund 
for  live-stock  specialists  entirely.  In  our  own  program  we  have  not 
contemplated  using  any  of  that  $70,000  for  additional  clerks.  It 
may  be  necessary  here  and  there  to  take  on  one  temporarily,  but  we 
think  of  it  as  being  necessary  solely  for  the  employment  of  live-stock 
specialists  and  their  travel,  and  the  additional  equipment  as  it  may 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at  some  basis,  intangible  as 
it  might  be  under  the  circumstances,  by  which  we  could  measure 
somewhat,  at  least,  the  increased  efliciency,  and  estimate  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  consolidation.  Now,  if  you  are  able  by  this  con- 
soUdation  to  do  additional  work  which  nominally  requires  clerical 
service,  without  the  addition  of  clerks  or  statisticians  or  statutory 
employees,  that  WQuld  indicate  that  some  saving  in  the  statutory 
roll  and  in  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done,  would  be  represented  by 
this  consoUdation,  even  though  it  does  not  show  any  actual  decrease 
in  money.     That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  That  is  the  case  with  us.  We  are  taking  care  of 
our  needs  quite  lai^ely  for  additional  clerks,  and  by  this  consoUdation 
making  people  available  in  combining  our  administrative  ojBices. 
We  gam  adcutional  clerks  in  combining  the  files  and  the  oflSces  of  the 
chief  clerks,  and  those  regular  parts  of  the  establishment.  Those 
people  are  not  dropped,  but  they  are  assigned  to  other  work. 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  nearly  as  we  were  abfe  to  figure  the  result  of  the 
consoUdation  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  $25,060 
that  had  been  expended  in  connection  with  the  overhead  of  the  two 
organizations  was  saved  from  the  overhead  and  transferred  to  the 
scientific  work — that  is  to  the  clerical  help  in  the  scientific  work  of 
the  combined  bureau.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  results 
of  the  final  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and 
Farm  Economics  with  these  other  bureaus,  the  total  saving  will  be 
approximately  $30,960.  We  have  listed  here  the  specific  positions 
in  the  statutory  roll  that  will  be  made  available  for  the  other  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  *' other  work?'* 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  mean  for  the  scientific  work  as  distinguished  from 
the  overhead  administration  t)f  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  what  you  gain  in  your  administra- 
tive appropriation  by  the  consoUdation,  you  expect  to  spend  for  men 
who  do  work  of  the  more  scientific  character.     Am  I  right  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  That  is,  the  clerks  and  stenographers  who  will 
be  saved  from  the  general  administration  will  be  used  in  carrying 
forward  the  research  and  service  and  regulatory  work  of  the  bureau 
as  it  expands. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Let  me  see  if  I  catch  that.  What  you  save  by  the 
consoUdation,  you  devote  that  for  additional  clerical  help  for  the 
scientific  part  of  it;  not  for  scientific  men  but  for  clerical  help  or  ad- 
ministrative work  for  the  scientific  branch  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  few  positions  are  dropped  out  of 
the  roU  entirely.  That  is,  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  which  is  a  statutory  position,  is  simply  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  that  result  in  the  expenditure  of  any  less 
money  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  The  overhead  operation  in  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  three  bureaus  combined,  as  we  beUeve,  will  show  a  saving; 
the  saving  will  be  approximately  $60,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  catch  the  question.  You  said  some 
few  positions  were  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  for  instance,  there  Wsas  the  chief  of  the  oflSce 
of  Farm  Management,  and  there  was  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  and  there  was  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  the  dropping  of  these  positions  result  in  the 
expenditure  by  the  department  of  any  less  money,  or  will  you  use 
the  amount  that  woula  have  gone  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  posi- 
tions, in  more  work  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  more  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  other  question.  The  usual  statement  is 
made  on  page  214,  where  there  are  transfers  to  the  division  of  pub- 
lications. In  each  case  the  rolls  have  been  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  salaries  involved/^  I  have  not  gone  over  all  these  itenis  care- 
fuUv,  but  two  or  three  cases  have  caught  my  eye  in  which  appar- 
ently that  was  not  the  case.  It  may  be  that  some  explanation  will 
clear  that  up.  For  instance,  on  page  228  of  the  estimates  you 
have  provided  a  separate  item  for  work  which  is  laready  being 
done  in  the  bureau,  apparently,  of  $65,000.  This  statement  on  page 
228  reads  as  follows: 

The  language  of  this  paragraph  is  new,  but  it  covers  work  now  authorized  by  law 
under  the  appropriation  for  farm  management  and  farm  economics.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  amount  now  allotted  for  this  purpose  from  the  lump  fund  appropria- 
tion, but  as  two  employees  have  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  an  actual 
increase  of  $2,160  will  result. 

That  is  one  case.  The  same  thing,  apparently,  is  true  under  the 
item  on  page  229,  '^for  the  investigation  of  country  life  and  com- 
munity organizations,^^  etc. 

The  same  thing  apparently  is  true  in  regard  to  the  item  on  page 
231,  ^'for  collecting,  publishing,  and  distributing,  by  telegraph,  mail, 
or  otherwise,  timely  information  on  the  market  supply  and  demand,'' 
etc. 

It  may  be  that  the  statement  on  page  214,  properly  construed, 
refers  omy  to  transfers  which  were  made  to  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions.    I  have  not  checked  that  up. 

Miss  Clark.  The  transfers  to  the  Division  of  Publications  redtice 
our  statutory  roll.  There  are  other  transfers,  however,  from  our 
lump-sum  rolls  to  the  statutory  roll.  We  say  that  these  result  in  an 
actual  increase  of  the  lump  sum,  because  we  take  those  clerks  off 
the  lump  sum  and  put  them  on  the  statutory  roll.  But  we  actually 
reduce  our  total  by  the  transfers  to  the  Division  of  Publications. 
We  take  off  $25,960  for  the  clerks  that  we  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of 
Publications,  and  that  comes  out  of  the  total  amount  for  this  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  a  result  of  those  transfers  to  the  Bureau  of 
Publications,  the  statutory  rolls  have  been  reduced  ? 

Miss  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  they  statutory  employees? 

Miss  Clark.  They  were  on  statutory,  and  they  are  put  over  in 
the  Bureau  of  Publications  on  statutory,  so  that  that  cuts  our  statu- 
storv  roll  by  $25,960. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  those  employees  all  statutory  ? 
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Miss  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  all  statutory;  and  they  will  remain  on 
statutory  in  Publications. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right;  we  have  got  the  idea,  I  think.  We  will 
take  up  next  the  general  item  on  page  215.  There  is  no  change 
there  except  the  change  in  title. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES. 

The  next  item  is  on  page  216: 

For  general  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  lines  of  investigation, 
experiment,  and  demonstartion  conducted  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  appropriation  is  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  bureau,  including  tne  salary  of  the  associate  chief  and  assistant 
chief,  and  the  chief  statistician  and .  specialists  who  are  employed 
temporarily  from  time  to  time  on  aefinite  problems.  Recently 
those  have  been  problems  in  connection  with  the  plans  of  reorganiza- 
tion. 

This  item  does  not,  of  course,  cover  all  the  expenses  involved  in 
general  operations  of  the  bureau.  Much  of  the  expense  of  the 
general  operation  of  the  bureau  is  covered  by  the  clerks  and  other 
employees  on  the  statutory  roll.  For  instance,  this  general  total 
might  include  the  handling  of  files  for  the  whole  bureau,  the  mail, 
the  administrative  accounting  office,  appointments,  and  items  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  it,  this  item  covers  the  adminis- 
trative employees  rather  than  the  clerical  force. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  the  administrative  employees  that  are  paid  out 
of  the  lump  sum. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    IMPROVED    METHOD    OF   FARM  MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

The  next  item  is  that  for  work  in  farm  management  and  farm 
practice,  for  which  $65,267  is  asked  in  the  lump  sum.  I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Forster,  who  is  acting  chief  of  the  OflBlce  of  Farm  Man- 
agement and  Farm  Economics,  make  a  statement  as  to  what  is  being 
done  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  you  come  to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  advantage  in  separating  this  farm  man- 
agement proposition  from  the  cost  or  production  studies  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  answer  to  that  Question  is  that  so  far  as  the 
utilization  of  cost  of  production  stuoies  is  concerned,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  use  is  the  application  of  the  cost  studies  to  the 

froblems  of  more  efficient  farm  management  and  farm  organisation, 
'rom  the  standpoint  of  the  technical  problem  of  doing  the  accounting 
work  well,  there  is  some  advantage  in  associating  the  technic^ 
employees  working  on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution, and,  as  irom  the  standpoint  of  the  difficult  problems  they 
meet  in  carrying  out  their  work,  tnis  closer  association  is  helpful. 

It  is  also  important,  however,  that  the  work  in  the  farm  manage- 
ment and  farm  Dractice  be  carried  on  in  the  closest  conjunction  with 
the  cost  of  production  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  The  separation  of 
these  items  seems  to  imply — perhaps  it  does  not,  but  it  seems  to 
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imply — a  separation  of  the  organization  so  engaged  in  the  two 
activities.  Now,  it  may  be  that  the  proposition  is  so  organized  that 
there  is  no  actual  separation  of  the  organization  in  practice,  as  there 
is  a  separation  of  the  funds  in  the  bill,  and  what  was  in  my  mind  was 
whether  a  separation  of  the  funds  in  this  way  would  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  possibiUty  of  combining  the  oi]ganizations. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  question  may  well  be  raised,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  funds  wUl  be  as  flexible  if  set  apart  in  separate 
items  by  the  Congress,  as  if  all  these  items  which  formerly  made  up 
the  lump  sum  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Eco- 
nomics were  appropriated  in  the  one  sum  (3  $325,000,  which  they 
added  up  to  last  year. 

As  the  one  in  chaise  of  the  general  administration  of  those  funds, 
I  believe  it  could  be  handled  more  efficiently  if  the  total  sum  of 
$325,000  were  appropriated  as  one  lump  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  all  of  these  items  that  are  designated  here,  just  as  the 
marketmg  and  distribution  fund  is  appropriated  as  one  fund  and 
used  in  tne  various  commodity  divisions.  So  far  as  the  matter  of 
administration  is  concerned,  aside  from  this  Question  of  flexibility, 
the  administration  will  be  carried  forward  tne  same,  and  in  tne 
closest  possible  conjunction  so  long  as  I  have  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  with 
regard  to  the  preceding  item,  which  has  reference  particularly  to  the 
$6,273  allotted  for  administrative  purposes  imdei  general  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  transferred  to  the  generp,l  expenses.  That  in- 
cluded the  salary  of  the  acting  chief  and  of  one  clerk,  or  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  subject  to  the  salary  limitation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  the  salary  was  $4,500.  The  two  together  made 
the  sum.     Now,  will  you  hear  Mr.  Forster? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  G.  W.  FOESTEE. 

• 

Mr.  Forster.  The  work  in  farm  management  and  farm  organiza- 
tion necessarily  falls  into  two  divisions.  First,  the  study  of  farm 
organization  and  farm  practice,  which  is  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  factors  involved  in  the  successful  operation  of  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there,  to  get  this 
straight  in  my  own  mind.  When  you  speak  of  farm  organization, 
do  you  mean  the  organization  of  farm  units  rather  than  the  organiza- 
tion of  farmers? 

Mr.  Forster.  Yes,  sir;  the  organization  of  the  individual  farm  for 
production. 

Such  factors  as  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  capital  employed,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  production,  and 
the  nature  of  the  managerial  ability,  are  necessarily  involved  in 
studies  of  this  kind.  These  studies  are  carried  on  by  the  farm 
management  survey  method  which  is  essentiall}''  an  accounting 
method.  Farmers  are  visited  in  certain  regions  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  complete  schedule  is  filled  out  for  each  farmer  visited  which 
gives  the  profits  obtained  from  his  farming,  and  throws  light  on  the 
factors  which  1  have  already  mentioned. 
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At  the  present  time  we  are  conducting  studies  on  135  farms  in 
Washington  County,  Ohio;  wc  are  in  the  fifth  year  of  study  in  a 
representative  fruit  area  and  general  farming  area  in  Shenandoah 
ajid  Frederick  Counties,  Va.  (all  fruit  farming);  the  fifth  year  in  a 
representative  truck  area  of  Hillsboro  County,  Fla.,  covering  127 
farms;  the  fifth  year  in  a  representative  citrous  fruit  area  ia  Florida 
covering  154  farms;  repetition  of  survey  in  cut-over  land  area  in 
western  Washington,  comprising  250  farms,  w^ith  the  idea  of  deter- 
miining  the  settlers^  progress  and  a  general  record  of  farm  profits. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  studies  carried  on  in  any  of  these  places 
in  cooperation  with  local  people  ? 

Mr.  FoiiSTER.  Yes;  practically  all  our  studies  are  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  authorities  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  money  basis  or  a  man  basis? 
Mr.  FoRSTER.  That  is  a  money  basis — that  is,  money  or  its  equiva- 
lent. We  usually  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men  and  they  pay  the 
traveling  expenses  and  clerk  hire,  or  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
work  up  the  records  in  the  field. 

In  the  cotton  belt,  we  are  continuing  studies  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

We  are  continuing  our  studies  of  wheat  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Oregon,  covering  400  farms. 

This  year  we  nave  started  a  study  in  a  dairy  region  of  Wisconsin, 
covering  277  farms;  and  we  are  continuing  our  farm  power  studies  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  cost  of  horse  and  tractor  power. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  how  does  this  work  you  are  doing  under  farm 
management  difl'erentiate  itself  from  the  cost  of  production  studies  < 
Mr.  Forster.  The  schedule  which  we  have  for  farm-management 
and  farm-organization  studies  does  not  permit — it  is  not  in  detail 
enough  to  permit — the  study  of  the  cost  of  producing  any  one  of 
the  many  products  which  the  farmers  grow. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  take  the  bookkeeping  as  it  is,  or  as  you  are 
able  to  improve  it,  and  arrive  at  the  profits  ? 

Mr.  Forster.  The  schedule  provides  for  the  taking  of  the  inven- 
tory at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year;  current  expenses  (we  get 
these  as  closely  as  possible  from  such  records  as  he  keeps),  and  also 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  farm  products;  the  size  of  his  farm;  the 
amount  of  capital  which  is  employed,  yield  and  acreage  of  crops,  etc.; 
and  by  a  very  carefully  worked  out  schedule  we  are  able  to  arrive  at 
the  profits  made  in  any  one  year;  but  it  does  not  go  into  detail  as  to 
the  items  of  producing  the  individual  crops  or  live-stock  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  an  effort  to  get  at  the  profits  of  the  farm 
unit  as  a  plant  ? 

Mr.  Forster.  Yes;  and  we  are  able  to  suggest  methods  whereby 
the  farmer  can  improve  his  farm  organization  by  analyzing  the 
records  according  to  size  of  business,  crop  yields,  returns  from  live 
stock,  and  eflSciency  in  the  use  of  labor.  The  farmer  can,  by  com- 
paring his  farm  business  thus  analyzed  with  that  of  the  average  for 
the  region  and  with  the  average  for  the  better  farms,  determine  the 
weak  and  strong  points  of  his  organization. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  basis  upon  which  this  work  proceeds  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  the  income  which  the  farmer  receives  tor  labor,  or 
income  which  he  receives  for  allowances  for  labor  as  a  return  on  the 
investment,  or  both  ? 
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Mr.  FoRSTER.  We  can,  from  these  records,  get  both.  In  order  to 
get  his  labor  income  we  have  to  assume  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on 
the  capital  employed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  estimate  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  the 
capital  employed,  so  that  the  final  result  would  appear  for  labor  and 
management,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes,  what  is  called  the  labor  income;  but  we  also 
have  the  net  income  from  the  farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  made  any  studies  based  on,  let  us  say, 
a  fairly  adec[uate  wage  for  the  farmer,  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  his  net  mcome  is  from  the  farm  after  paying  himself  a  reasonable 
salary  for  his  labor  ? 
Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  other  words,  there  are  two  wajrs  of  getting  at 
this  thing,  either  in  the  farm-labor  income  or  the  capital  income!  I 
am  wondering  which  you  are  doing,  or  if  you  are  domg  both  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  We  are  doing  both,  and  our  results  are  capable  of 
being  worked  out  in  either  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  these  results 
show  ?  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  detail,  but  give  us  what  they 
show  as  to  the  labor  income  and  the  capital  income — ^just  take  some 
typical  area. 

Mr.  Taylor.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mi^t  state  that  the 
survevs  that  have  been  made  show  the  labor  income  before  the  war 
and  during  the  war  period.  The  labor  income  in  dollars  grows  very 
appreciably,  althougn  in  purchasing  power  it  increases  very  little,  and 
then  the  labor  income  since  the  war  is  almost  lower  than  before  the 
war,  and  it  has  about  half  the  purchasing  power  it  had  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  reason  I  asked  that  Question  is  this.  I  know 
that  the  studies  that  have  been  made  on  the  oasis  of  total  production 
of  general  products  show  exactly  the  condition  that  you  describe,  but  I 
was  trving  to  find  out  whether  these  intensive  studies,  made  in  the 
way  that  you  have  suggested,  confirmed,  in  a  general  way,  the 
figures  that  were  demonstrated  by  the  general  study  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Forster.  Here  is  a  cotton  area  (Sumter  County,  Ga.).  The 
farm  income  is  expressed  in  index  numbers.  In  1913  the  net  farm 
income  expressed  as  100  grows  to  223  in  1918,  and  in  1920  drops  to  92^ 
and  in  1921  it  is  estimated  to  have  dropped  to  84.  But  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farm  income  dropped,  m  that  same  area,  from  100  in 
1913  to  55.     I  have  here  similar  results  for  other  areas. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Forster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  it  for,  1920  ? 

Mr.  Forster.  Thirty-eight.     This  was  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  happens  that  that  is  the  only  countv  around  in  that 
little  neighborhood  that  made  a  successful  crop.  It  is  very  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  Forster.  In  North  Carolina  similar  results  were  obtained,  and 
in  1921  the  prices  were  somewhat  different,  which  affected  the  income 
for  that  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  reduction  in  labor  in- 
come, if  you  have  it  there  ? 
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Mr.  FoRSTEB.  I  do  not  have  the  labor  income  data  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  in  most  cases  it  is  a  minus  quantity.  The  farmer  received 
less  than  current  wages. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  arriving  at  that  labor  income,  what  rate  of 
interest  did  you  allow  on  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  That  varied  with  the  section.  In  the  South  it  was 
7  per  cent,  and  in  some  of  the  dairy  regions  it  was  5  per  cent.  We 
usually  use  the  actual  rate  paid  on  farm  mortgages  in  the  different 
re^ons. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  figure  that  that  involved  the  rate  of 
interest  on  all  capital  production  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.   1  es,  it  involved  the  capital  used  in  production. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  some  general 
figures  on  the  general  result  of  the  labor  income. 

Mr.  Forster.  We  can  do  that.  We  have  it  for  about  eight  repre- 
sentative areas  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  it  in  detail.  You  can  give  us  general 
averages  for  these  different  areas,  if  you  have  them. 

Mr.  Forster.  Yes,  we  have  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

8»128— 22 84 
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INVESTIGATING   COST  OP  PRODUCING   FARM   PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  The  second  division  of  the  work  is  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  investigations  in  this 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  first  half  of  the  next  division. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  taking  up,  then,  the  next  item  on  page 
218? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  The  work  in  cost  of  production  is  divided  into  two 
groups,  according  to  the  method  used.  First,  we  have  the  enterprise 
cost  studies.  In  these  studies  some  specific  crop,  live  stock  or  live- 
stock product,  is  selected  and  its  cost  determined  in  detail,  together 
with  the  complete  business  record  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  a  diflFerent  set  of  farms  from  the  ones  you 
were  taking  before  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes;  these  are  entirely  diflFerent  sets  of  farms. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  there  not  be  some  economy  in  using  the 
same  set  of  farms  for  both  subjects  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  In  order  to  get  a  sufficiently  wide  distribution  of 
our  studies,  the  cost  of  the  work  must  be  considered,  and  we  can  not 
cover  every  farm  in  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  moving  in 
that  direction.  To  the  farm  survey  work  looking  toward  farm  labor 
income  and  return  on  investment  we  are  securing  additional  infor- 
mation on  enterprise  costs  and  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  all 
the  enterprise  cost  studies  have  carried  with  them  the  general  farm 
survey  wnich  would  enable  us  to  make  a  statement  of  labor  income 
and  make  the  farm  management  analysis  that  is  made  in  the  farm 
survey  study;  so  that  these  two  are  verging  together  and  gradually 
becoming  one.  In  fact,  we  are  practicdly  at  the  point  oi  consoli- 
dating the  force  into  one  unit. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  foolish  question  No.  9,000.  In 
the  progress  of  these  cost  studies  in  the  farm  management  work,  has 
there  been  any  improvement  in  the  keeping  of  the  records  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  have  they  accepted  the  results  of  these 
studies  as  indicative  of  better  farm  management  practices  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  The  extension  workers  report  that  that  is  the  case. 
We  have  very  little  opportunity  to  follow  up  our  investigation  except 
through  extension  workers,  and  they  claim  that  the  results  that  we 

Eublisn  are  being  used  successfully.  The  farmers  are  taking  up  and 
eeping  more  detailed  records. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  outside  of  these  particular  farms  that 
you  are  working  on  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes;  and  on  a  good  many  of  these  farms  they  con- 
tinue to  keep  records  after  we  cease  to  visit  them. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
how  these  results  are  gotten  to  the  farmers,  to  induce  them  to  keep 
better  records  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Meetings  are  arranged  by  the  county  agents  with 
the  people  who  make  the  investigations  or  are  familiar  with  the  inves- 

fations,  to  give  the  results,  with  the  idea  of  inducing  the  farmers  to 
eep  books  and  keep  track  of  their  operations  as  the  result.  These 
meetii^  are  quite  largely  attended,  and  in  very  many  instances  they 
result  in  change  of  farm  practice. 
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r  >.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  it,  these  studies  have  particulaily 
to  do  with  business  management? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  suppose  they  have  an  incidental  bearing 
upon  the  crop  management.  But  I  suppose  what  they  are  really 
desimed  to  do  is  to  make  a  better  business  man  out  of  the  farmer. 
Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  first  purpose.  Of  course,  as  a 
better  business  man,  he  chooses  crops  more  wisely,  combines  crops 
more  wisely,  and  in  that  way  it  comes  in  close  touch  with  the  ques- 
tion of  crop  rotation. 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Adjusting  the  size  and  shape  of  his  fields,  introducing 
more  efficient  methods,  etc. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  gives  him  the  information  on  which  he  can  become 
a  better  business  man. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  the  farmers  feel  that  this  record  keeping  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  burden  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  The  wayin  which  we  handle  it  is  to  help  the  farmer 
keep  his  own  records.  Where  the  complete  records  are  kept  on  the 
farm,  it  is  considerable  labor,  but  when  the  farmer  sees  tne  use  of 
this  particiUar  thing  he  gradually  takes  it  up.  The  time  required 
for  keeping  complete  cost  records  is  not  much  more  than  10  or  15 
minutes  per  day,  if  the  farmer  is  so  inclined  to  do  it;  and  if  we  get 
him  up  to  the  point  where  he  sees  results  and  sees  the  benefit  of 
keeping  the  records  there  is  no  reason  why  the  intelligent,  ambitions 
farmer  should  not  keep  farm  business  records. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  does  this  record  consist  of  that  will  take  the 
farmer  15  minutes  a  day? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Complete  record  of  all  the  farm  transactions  and 
the  distribution  of  the  labor  required  for  different  crops  and  live 
stock  production. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  a  daily  record  of  all  expenses  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes;  and  where  the  labor  was  expended  by  himself 
or  his  hired  men.    We  have  forms  worked  out  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  With  the  result  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
ucts raised  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTBR.  Yes;  of  all  products  raised,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  you  say  ne  can  do  that  in  15  minutes  a  day? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  He  can  put  down  the  original  material  in  from  5 
minutes  to  15  minutes  a  day,  depending  on  the  complexity  of  his 
business. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  he  makes  a  footing  once  a  month  or  once  a  quarter, 
how  much  will  it  average  him  for  nis  daily  labor  for  that  quarter, 
and  what  would  be  the  size  of  his  farm  that  you  are  talking  about  i 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question 
exactly,  but  the  time  necessary  for  footing  up  any  particular  crop 
is  not  very  large,  and  the  adding  of  the  subtotals  does  not  take  long- 
Mr.  Wason.  Now,  I  assume  that  the  farmer  you  have  been  observ- 
ing raises  more  than  one  crop. 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes;  and  tne  time  allotted  for  that  I  should  say 
would  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  hours  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
to  balance  his  records  and  find  out  where  he  was  at  any  particular 
tune  in  the  month. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Explain  about  the  400  farms  where  detailed  records 
are  being  kept,  and  the  actual  work  that  is  being  carried  forward. 

Mr.  I^RSTER.  For  detailed  costs  we  have  constructed  certain 
uniform  records  which  we  use  in  our  studies.  The  farmer  is  provided 
with  a  labor  record  book  which  he  carries  with  him  at  all  times.  He 
has  it  in  his  pocket,  or  he  leaves  it  in  the  house  if  he  so  desires  when 
it  is  a  slack  time  of  the  year.  When  he  starts  out  to  do  a  certain 
piece  of  work  on  a  field  he  simply  jots  down  the  time  that  he  starts. 
He  sets  down  the  time  when  ne  starts  plowing  on  field  A,  for  ex- 
ample, and  he  notes  the  hour  when  he  stops,  and  that  method  is 
used  for  all  the  operations  of  the  farm.  The  farmers  who  are  cooper- 
ating with  us  send  the  original  records  to  the  State  experiment 
stations  and  they  are  there  summarized  for  them.  Hiat  is  in  the 
work  we  are  carrying  on  directly  for  the  fanner;  but  you  had  refer- 
ence to  the  farmer  keeping  his  own  accounts,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  And  carrying  them  right  through.  That  takes, 
of  course,  a  little  longer,  to  summarize  them  at  the  end  of  the  month 
or  the  year;  but  the  farmer  can  do  that  himself. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  average  activity  of  these  400  farms  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute  and  give  you  a  list 
of  the  total  activities. 

Coming  back  to  the  matter  of  enterprise  cost  studies,  I  want  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  field  covered.  We  are  determining  the  cost 
of  fattening  680  head  of  beef  cattle  in  Nebraska,  976  in  Iowa,  1,256 
in  Illinois,  736  in  Indiana,  and  1,048  in  Missouri.  All  these  studies 
include  not  only  the  detailed  results  on  the  cost  of  fattening  cattle, 
but  also  the  complete  business  analysis  of  the  farm,  and  the  latter 
records  cover  300  farms  having  14,982  head  of  cattle. 

We  are  studying  also  45  droves  of  cattle  in  Chase  County,  Kans. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  a  study  to  determine  the 
cost  of  producing  beef  on  20  ranches  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

We  are  studying  the  cost  of  producing  pork  on  35  farms  in  Henry 
County,  Iowa,  60  farms  in  Humboldt  County,  Iowa,  60  farms  in  the 
central  portion  of  Indiana,  and  35  farms  in  Warren  County,  111. 

The  cost  of  producing  milk  is  being  determined  on  60  farms  in 
Walworth  County,  Wis. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  field  covered  in  the  enterprise 
cost  studies. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  cost  of  producing 
beef  in  New  England  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Of  course  that  is  not  a  large  beef  raising  country. 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  No.  We  have  made  no  studies;  but  perhaps  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  covered  some  of  those  areas,  although 
I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  work  done  in  that  section. 

The  second  division  is  that  of  complete  cost  studies.  These 
studies  consist  of  a  detailed  statement  of  costs  of  and  profit  derived 
from  all  farm  enterprises  and  are  conducted  in  the  following  regions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  one  question  here  ?  In  estimating  farm 
income,  is  any  allowance  made  for  increase  in  the  value  of  lana  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  In  conducting  the  investigation,  we  attempt  to 
avoid  anything  which  might  oe  called  paper  profit.  There  is  a 
normal  increase  in  the  selling  value  of  land  that  might  come  into  the 
inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  anything  which  suggests  a 
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paper  profit  is  left  out  in  our  system  of  accounts.  That  holds  true 
also  regarding  cattle  and  anything  that  is  inventoried  at  the  end  of  the 
year  which  would  suggest  a  paper  profit  to  the  farmer. 

In  New  Jersey  we  nave  20  farms  on  which  detailed  cost  records  are 
conducted,  covering  especially  potatoes^  tomatoes,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts; in  New  YorK  50  farms,  including  dairy,  fruit,  and  general 
farming;  in  Connecticut  20  farms,  mostly  general  farming;  in  Mon- 
tana 25  farms,  covering  grain,  live  stock,  and  dairy,  and  some  on  irri- 
gated farms;  in  Minnesota  50  farms,  25  of  which  are  devoted  to  dairy 
and  25  to  grain,  hogs,  and  beef;  in  Kansas,  in  McPherson  and  Jackson 
Counties,  25  farms,  mostlv  grain,  with  some  live  stock;  in  Ohio  20 
dairy  farms  and  20  general  farms;  in  Colorado  25  farms  in  the  sugar- 
beet  area,  which  we  are  just  starting;  North  Dakota  is  now  conduct- 
ing complete  costs  on  about  200  farms,  and  we  are  cooperating  with 
that  State  in  conducting  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  generally  true  with  reference  to  the  inten- 
sive cost  production  studies  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes;  and  of  course  the  farming  in  that  r^on  is 
not  so  complex  as  in  many  other  regions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  got  the  general  impression  from  reading  that  jrou 
did  a  considerable  amount  of  work  last  year,  and  I  was  wondering 
how  you  accomphshed  it  unless  there  were  funds  available  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  The  States  are  cooperating  on  a  50-50  basis  in  these 
studies,  and  in  some  cases  all  we  are  contributing  is  simply  the  forms 
used  and  some  advice.  This  is  true  of  South  Dakota,  where  the  State 
is  spending  $15,000  in  cost  work. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  25  dairy  farms  on  which  complete  cost  work 
is  being  carried  on,  and  in  Kentucky  20  farms  in  the  hurley  and  black 
tobacco  regions. 

That  covers  the  work  now  being  conducted  in  cost  of  production 
and  farm  organization. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  your  division  qualified  now  to  give  the  cost  of 
production  of  these  various  products  for  any  year;  the  average  cost 
of  producing  tobacco  or  butter  or  milk  or  cotton  or  wheat  or  any  of 
these  products  that  you  have  had  these  experimental  farms  on  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes,  indeed;  we  can  give  you  the  cost  of  producing 
most  of  the  important  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  actual  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  The  actual  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Which  includes  a  cerain  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
invested  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  That  item  is  separate  in  the  itemized  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  include  the  value  of  the  farmer's  own 
labor  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  Yes;  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of  data  on  that 
subject  now  available  for  use. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  at  hand  what  it  costs  to  produce 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  I  can  give  you  very  shortly  an  idea  of  the  trend  ifl 
the  cost  of  production  of  all  the  important  products  in  the  United 
States,  if  you  wish  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  We  can  get  that  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  If  that  will  be  satisfactory,  I  can  do  that. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  noticed  that  in  Georgia  you  took  Sumter  County,  and  it 
happens  that  the  best  crop  in  100  nules  there  was  made  in  Sumtw 
Coimty.  That  was  an  exceptional  county.  A  few  counties  above 
that,  instead  of  a  yield  of  179,000  bales,  they  made  299  bales.  If  you 
had  had  your  experiments  running  in  that  county,  it  would  have  been 
quite  different,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTER.  We  have  distributed  our  studies  over  the  South  as 
best  we  can.  Last  year  we  had  over  10  diflFerent  areas  in  which  we 
studied  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  and  the  cost  of  farming  in  the 
cotton  belt  area. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  just  happen  to  know  that  that  was  an  exceptional  item. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  you  furnish  the  cost  of  cattle  also  ? 

Mr.  Forster.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  very  valuable  information. 


Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 

COST  OF  MARKETINO. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  would  like  to  present  the  facts  with  regard  to 
what  we  are  doing  on  the  cost  of  marketing;  and,  as  Dr.  Erdman  has 
that  work  in  hand,  I  will  ask  him  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Erdbian.  The  lines  of  work  that  we  have  thus  far  undertaken 
are  studies  of  the  cost  of  marketing  live  stock  at  country  points,  costs 
in  a  small  packing  plant,  costs  or  retailing  meats,  costs  of  milk  mar- 
keting, costs  of  potato  marketing,  and  costs  of  marketing  boxed 
apples. 

Wherever  possible  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies, 
generally  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station.  In  a  few  cases 
this  is  done  by  employing  men  in  the  States  on  a  joint  basis,  and  in 
others  it  is  done  by  arranging  to  have  our  men  and  the  State's  men 
work  in  cooperation,  the  data  jointly  collected  to  be  available  to  both 
parties.  This  is  proving  of  advantage  in  making  State  and  Federal 
work  more  uniform,  in  giving  each  party  the  benefit  of  such  experi- 
ence or  skill  as  the  other  may  have,  and  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  done. 

The  value  of  such  studies  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  will  first  give 
us  li^ht  upon  a  much-discussed  and  complex  subject,  thus  making 
possible  more  intelligent  analysis  and  more  constructive  thinking. 

Second,  they  will  lead  toward  greater  efficiency,  much  as  motion 
studies  of  labor  operations  have  done. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  cooperation  of  the  trade  is 
needed.     Therefore  the  aim  is  to  make  these  cost  studies  from  the 

Eoint  of  view  of  being  helpful  to  the  trade  by  helping  it  study  its  own 
usiness  more  effectively,  and  to  present  to  the  public  a  fan:  picture 
of  what  happens  at  eacn  step  in  the  movement  of  farm  products 
from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  cost  of  marketing  live  stock  at  country  points  is  being  studied 
in  the  corn-belt  States.  In  this  study  the  cost  of  marketing  division 
is  cooperating  with  the  division  of  live  stock,  meats,  and  wool,  and 
also  with  the  division  of  cooperative  relations,  so  as  to  make  this  not 
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only  a  study  of  costs,  but  of  methods  of  marketing  as  well,  since  a 
better  analysis  can  thus  be  made.  This  study  breaks  up  into  three 
distinct  lines: 

(a)  Costs  of  marketing  through  cooperative  shipping  associations. 
It  is  planned  that  detailed  cost  data  will  be  collected  from  at  least 
200  cooperative  associations  and  general  data  from  as  many  more. 

(b)  Oosts  of  marketing  throu^  local  buyers.  Here  it  is  foimd 
that  records  are  so  meaner  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  data  on  costs 
except  in  relatively  few  mstances. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  how  far  those  studies  go  ?  Do  thoy  take 
these  costs  through  to  the  packer,  or  is  this  study  devoted  to  costs 
at  the  local  market  ? 

Mr.  Erdman.  The  marketing  costs  at  the  local  markets,  and  what 
we  get  from  the  accoimt  sales.  The  latter  include  the  freight  costs, 
which  divide  up,  as  between  specific  freight  charges  and  charges  for 
feeding  enroute,  and  the  termmal  charges,  as  the  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  charges  separate  for  feed  ? 

Mr.  Erdbian.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  account  sales  which  the  coopera- 
tives have  on  file  they  are  separated. 

Some  very  good  data  have  been  obtained,  and  in  addition,  about 
30  local  buyers  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas 
are  now  keeping  records  of  all  their  live-stock  transactions  on  simple 
forms  devised  by  this  division.    These  will  be  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  a  period  will  these  cost  studies  cover — 
current  costs  ? 

Mr.  Erdman.  In  the  main,  they  cover  1921,  and,  where  available, 
they  are  for  1920. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  do  not  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Erdbian.  Except  in  some  few  instances  we  do  not  ^o  back. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  data  over  a 
period  of  years  past. 

Mr.  Erdman.  It  is  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  get  data  over  a  period  of 
years  past  than  it  is  to  get  current  data. 

Mr.  Erdman.  Yes. 

Costs  of  marketing  where  producers  ship  their  own  stock  inde- 

Eendently  are  being  studied  in  each  area.  Arrangements  have  also 
een  made  to  have  the  men  who  study  the  costs  of  producing  feeds 
get  data  on  costs  of  marketing  where  the  farmer  ships  his  own 
stock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  that  these  studies  will  have  to  go  along 
for  some  time  before  anything  definite  will  come  from  them. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  just  started  on  this  work  this  year. 

Mr.  ERDAfAN.  We  expect  to  have  the  data  on  costs  of  marketing 
live  stock  compiled  by  July  1. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  costs  of  retailing  meats  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  1919,  with  supplementary  data  for  1913,  1920, 
and  1921. 

The  total  margin  in  1919  of  the  dealers  having  mainly  a  family 
trade  was  18.86  per  cent  of  sales,  of  which  16.59  was  expenses, 
including  a  normd  wage  and  interest  on  investment,  and  2.29  per 
cent  of  sales  was  net  profit. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  year  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Erdbian.  This  was  the  year  1919. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  1919? 

Mr.  Erdman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  margin  of  the 
retail  costs  represented  18  per  cent  of  the  sales  price  ? 

Mr.  Erdman.  Yes,  sir;  18.86  per  cent  those  for  stores  having  a 
family  trade. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  looks  awfully  low  to  me.  What  was  it  in 
1921? 

Mr.  Erdman.  In  1921  it  was 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  was  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  goods. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  prices  came  down  the  wholesale  prices  came  down 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  retail  prices,  and  the  margin  increased. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  typical  oi  the  old  prices  in  all  the  trades, 
but  I  was  rather  surprised  at  a  figure  of  18  per  cent  for  1919. 

Mr.  Erdman.  Of  the  total  operating  expenses  61.86  per  cent  was 
for  wages  and  salaries.  The  next  largest  item  was  rent,  with  8.03  per 
cent.  The  average  wage  of  meat  cutters  per  hour  in  1919  was  52.9 
cents  as  compared  with  32.3  cents  in  1913,  60.87  cents  in  July  of  1920, 
and  60.78  cents  in  July  of  1921.  In  other  words,  taking  1913  as  100, 
the  rate  for  1919  was  164,  for  1920  188.6,  and  for  1921,  188.4. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  rather  typical,  too.  It  is  clear  that 
wages  all  along  the  line  have  not  come  down  proportionately  -with  the 
commodity  prices. 

Mr.  Erdman.  The  costs  of  doing  business  in  '^  canV'  stores  was 
about  2  per  cent  of  sales  less  than  m  delivery  stores.  Delivery  costs 
were  2.62  per  cent  of  all  sales  made  by  the  delivery  stores,  or  6.72  per 
cent  of  sales  of  meats  which  they  actually  delivered. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  any  of  those  figures  taken  on  the  basis  of  the 
wholesale  price  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  the  retail  price  ? 

Mr.  Erdman.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  can  put  my  fingers  on  them.  No;  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Here  is  a  report  on  the  retail  meat  trade  that  has  just 
been  prepared. 

Mr.  Erdman.  In  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Markets,  costs  of  retailing  meats  are  being  studied  in  four  or  five 
Wisconsin  cities. 

On  page  11  of  that  report  you  will  find  a  tabulation  of  the  costs 
in  various  stores. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  one  statement  here  that  I  think  is  wrong, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  the  words  ^' gross  profits."  There  is  no  such 
thing. 

Mr.  Erdman.  It  should  have  been  ** gross  margin." 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  You  find  in  every  school  book  an  example 
based  on  the  theory  that  all  of  the  margin  between  the  cost  pnce 
and  the  selling  price  is  profit,  and  I  thmk  that  that,  coupled  by 
things  like  this,  is  responsible  for  more  misapprehension  and  mis- 
understanding of  the  profits  of  distributive  agencies  of  the  country 
than  anything  I  know. 

Mr.  Erdman.  It  is  probably  adopted  because  it  is  a  trade  term. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  it  is,  but  it  is  misleading. 

Mr.  Erdman.  Undoubtedly. 

A  study  of  the  costs  of  handling  meats  is  being  made  in  an  eastern 
chain-store  system  and  in  a  small  packing  plant  through  which  this 
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chain  gets  part  of  its  meats,  thus  following  the  meat  ri^ht  through 
from  producer  to  consumer.  It  is  felt  that  a  study  of  the  problems 
in  a  small  organization  will  lay  the  foimdation  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  me  complex  probieiQS  which  will  arise  in  the  compre- 
hensive stiidy  being  made. 

In  the  study  of  the  costs  of  marketing  nulk,  usable  data  were 
secured  from  28  middle  western  and  15  eastern  companies — 43  in 
all.  Costs  varied  widely,  even  in  given  cities.  In  one  city  the 
total  cost  of  putting  a  quart  of  milk  at  the  consumer's  door  varied 
from  3  cents  to  6.9  cents. 

The  average  costs  of  operating  city  plants  and  of  making  the 
deliveries  averaged  5.1  cents  per  quart  in  the  Eastern  and  5  cents  in 
the  mid-western  cities.  Transportation  to  the  city  was  1.6  cents  in 
the  East  and  0.4  cent  in  the  mid-West.  Profits  and  returns  to 
capital  were  0.42  cent  per  quart  in  the  East  and  0.69  cent  in  the 
mid-West.  Of  the  total  expense  about  50  per  cent  went  to  labor. 
The  next  lai^est  item  was  materials  and  supplies,  which  was  15  per 
cent  of  all  operating  expenses. 

As  for  the  plans  for  another  year,  the  study  of  costs  of  marketing 
live  stock  and  meats  will  be  continued  next  year.  The  study  of  costS 
of  marketing  grain  will  be  commenced. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  find  in  your  marketing  studies  very 
many  retailers  who  had  any  records  upon  which  you  could  place  any 
reliance  ? 

Mr.  Erdman.  a  relatively  small  number.  The  data  were  collected 
from  400  fairly  complete  cost  accounts.  They  were  found  in.  400 
instances  out  of  some  3,000  dealers  of  whom  questions  were  asked. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  satisfied  about,  and  that 
is  this  kind  of  work  has  got  to  be  done  currently.  An  investigation 
this  year  which  attempts  to  cover  a  period  of  years  preceomg  is 
almost  impossible.  We  just  tried  it,  and  I  know  somethmg  about  it. 
Records  disappear,  and  when  you  go  back  as  far  as  three  or  four 

J  ears,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  data.  If  this  material  can  be 
ept  up  currently  for  a  few  years,  I  think  we  can  get  some  very 
valuable  information. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  a  statement  of  agricultural  products 
for  any  one  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  cost  production,  and 
the  intermediate  cost  between  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer? For  any  one  of  the  last  two  or  three  vears  have  you  deter- 
mined the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  products,  then  the 
intermediate  cost  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  getting  that  work  organized  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  cost  to  the  middle  man  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  cost  of  producing  pork  and  beef,  the  cost  of 
marketing  it,  and  carrying  it  clear  through,  is  the  project  we  started  this 
year,  and  is  the  project  reported  on  here.  That  is  exactly  the  thing 
we  are  undertakmg,  but  we  have  just  gotten  started  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  attacking  a  job  that  everybody  has  fallen 
down  on  that  has  tried  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  job  we  like. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  the  departments  have  not  tried  it  before. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  of  any  study  of  that  kind  that  has 
been  attempted  before.  If  it  was,  I  do  not  think  it  was  successful, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  that  did  not  break  down.     It  has 
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been  tried  a  good  many  times,  and  an  immense  amomit  of  mcmey  has 
been  spent,  and  if  an  attempt  was  made  it  has  broken  down. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  be  miderstood  as  saying  that  it  is 
impossible,  because  as  the  phrase  goes,  any  fellow  that  says  it  is  im- 
possible is  usually  interrupted  by  someboidy  doing  it.  It  is  a  very 
difBcult  thing  to  do.  I  hope  it  can  be  done,  because  you  will  satisfy 
a  good  many  people,  and  it  would  relieve  a  good  many  misi^pre- 
hensions  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  would  correct  a  good  many  abuses  that  are  now 
indulged  in. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Erdman  ? 

Mr.  Erdman.  No  sir. 

investigating  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products, 

ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Page  219,  acquiring  useful  information  on  the  sub- 
ject connected  with  marketing,  etc. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tenny  to  present  the  work  on  market- 
ing and  distribution. 

Mr.  Tennt.  This  item,  which  is  known  as  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution item,  is  the.  large  appropriation  made  to  the  bureau  for 
investigations  in  marketing.  In  our  own  records  we  have  divided  it 
into  a  number  of  well-defined  subitems,  and  I  think  if  we  follow  them 
we  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  total  appropriation  and  its  use. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  that  there  are  some,  not  radical,  but  in- 
portant  changes  made  in  the  item.  During  the  present  year  there 
IS  an  item  of  $13,180,  that  is  carried  in  the  appropriation  for  farm 
management. 

$248,800  is  the  old  cturent  marketing  and  distribution  item.  There 
is  a  separate  appropriation  of  $38,400  for  cotton  standards  and  cotton 
testing  work  tnat  is  being  brought  into  this  marketing  and  dis- 
tributmg  fund. 

There  is  a  special  appropriation  of  $70,000  for  State  cooperation  in 
marketing;  $60,000  for  ^ain  standards  studies,  making  a  total  of 
$430,380.  This  shows  tne  present  item  $5,000  under  tnat  amoimt, 
but  over  against  that  we  are  transferring  from  this  item  $30,000, 
which  is  appropriated  for  studies  in  the  preservation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  m  transportation,  this  being  transferred  to  the  plant 
industry  appropriation,  and  also  to  public  roads,  and  $6,000  whidi 
is  being  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  which  makes  the  item  show 
an  increase  of  $31,000. 

We  are  asking  that  these  separate  appropriations  be  brought  imder 
this  one  fund,  because  the  nature  of  tne  work  is  identicalwith  the 
work  being  conducted  under  the  appropriation,  and,  therefore,  there 
are  many  advantages  in  having  tnem  consolidated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  diflFerence  between  the  work  being 
done  under  this  item  and  the  marketing  work  under  the  preceding 
item? 

Mr.  Tenny.  It  is  the  same  work  extended  to  include  the  State 
cooperative  work,  the  grain  studies,  and  the  cotton  studies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  advanage  is  there  in  separating  the  market- 
ing work  under  this  item  and  the  preceding  item  ? 
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Mr.  Tbnnt.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  not  a  cost  study. 

Mr.  Tenny.  Not  primarily;  no.  It  is  investigational  work,  and  in 
a  few  instances  certain  sums  have  been  set  aside  to  assist  in  cost 
studies. 

Mr.  Erdman  brought  out  in  the  cost  of  marketing  studies  that  we 
are  utilizing  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  out  of  our  State 
cooperation  fund  to  conduct  the  cost  of  markering  studies,  but 
primarily  this  item  covers  standardization  and  methods  of  marketing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right. 

COOPBRATIVB   PURCHASING  AND  MARKBTINO. 

Mr.  Tenny.  The  first  project  is  the  cooperative  purchasing  and 
marketing  project.  We  nave  an  item  of  $14,000,  wnich  is  all  that 
is  being  spent  for  the  cooperative  marketing  studies.  This  work  has 
been  reorganized  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  past  year,  'and  we 
have  at  the  present  time  three  lines,  well-defined  lines,  of  work. 

First,  we  have  a  study  of  the  underlying  economic  principles 
involved  in  cooperative  marketing.  We  are  arriving  at  those  largely 
from  the  inductive  method  at  the  present  time — that  is,  we  are 
studying  certain  well-established  cooperative  associations,  with  the 
idea  of  finding  out  what  have  been  the  basic  principles  on  which  they 
have  been  working  and  which  have  been  the  means  of  making  them 
a  success.  We  are  just  ready  now  for  the  publication  of  a  study  of 
cranberry  marketing.  We  have  arrangements  made  to  study  certain 
associations  handling  citrus  fruits  and  berry  products,  and  there  are 
others  we  hope  to  study  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

In  these  studies  we  are  gi^ng  special  attention  to  the  question  of 
whether  they  are  stock  companies  or  nonstock  companies,  whether 
there  are  contracts  extending  over  a  period  of  years  or  no  contracts 
at  all,  what  type  of  management  they  are  having,  what  the  control 
of  the  board  of  directors  is,  and  other  fundamental  economic  and 
business  studies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  the  only  justification  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  facts  is  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  of  policy.  Are  you  going 
to  be  able  to  arrive  at  any  determination  as  to  principles  and  polides 
of  management  of  cooperatives  as  a  result  of  these  studies  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  We  hope  to.    That  is  the  aim  of  the  study. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  observation  is,  and  the  only  criticism  I  have 
to  offer  is  that  you  get  a  whole  lot  of  facts,  but  it  does  not  always 
lead  to  conclusions.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  purely  historical  and  statis- 
tical and  is  not  of  much  advantage. 

Mr.  Tenny.  If  those  studies  are  made  bv  an  economist,  they  ought 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  you  point  out.  I  might  say  that  the  second 
study  we  have  in  mind  is  the  one  that  you  inmcate,  and  which  we  do 
not  ^ve  as  much  weight  to,  but  which  we  think  important,  namely, 
an  mstorical  and  statistical  study.  We  are  setting  aside  a  sinall 
amount  to  determine,  if  we  can,  just  how  far  cooperative  marketing 
has  progressed  in  this  country,  and  something  about  the  percentage 
of  the  business  of  one  kind  or  another  by  States  and  commodities, 
handled  through  cooperative  associations. 

Afr.  Anderson.  Tne  Census  Bureau  says  $80,000,000,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Tenny.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  very  far  off. 
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Mr.  Tenny.  All  of  our  records  would  indicate  that  we  know  very 
little  about  that  so  far. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  saw  from  figures  the  other  day  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Afinnesota,  which  claimed  over  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  products  in  Minnesota  alone  last  year  were  sold 
through  cooperative  methods. 

Mr.  Tenny.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  States  very  closely  as  to 
the  historical  study.  Mucn  of  it  is  being  done  by  the  States,  and  we 
are  simply  tabulating  the  results.  M\e  are  proposing,  in  a  very 
limited  way,  to  extend  the  studies,  both  histoncal  and  economic,  to 
the  developments  in  Europe,  although  we  have  gone  only  a  little 
way  in  that  study. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  the  difficulties  of  the  cooperatives  under  the 
application  of  the  income  tax,  corporation  tax  law,  come  to  your 
attention  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  Not  that  I  recall.  So  very  many  of  them  operate  on 
a  cost  basis,  they  therefore  file  no  income  tax,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  they  think  they  do,  but  the  tax 
division  in  the  Treasury  Department  does  not  tnink  so.  Many  of 
them  are  being  gone  over  now  and  are  being  assessed  taxes  bacK  to 
the  limitation  period,  which  is  proving  to  be  a  very  great  deterrent 
to  cooperative  development  in  Minnesota.  The  trouble  is  if  they 
have  a  single  item  which  indicates  profit  in  any  way — they  set  up  a 
reserve,  for  instance,  for  a  bad  business  year,  if  they  pay  dividends 
to  nonmembers  they  take  now  the  exempted  class,  and  a  tax  is 
levied  against  them,  and  it  is  making  a  hardship  in  our  country.  I 
did  not  Know  whether  that  had  come  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Tenny.  The  third  study  in  cooperative  marketing  is  a  legal 
study.  We  have  had  a  great  many  calls  for  service  work,  and  we 
have  also  felt  the  need  very  vitally  of  having  a  very  clear  and  definite 
study  made  of  the  decisions  of  the  various  courts,  especially  the  higher 
courts,  relating  to  certain  phases  of  cooperative  marteting,  and 
during  the  year  we  have  increased  our  lorce  in  this  project  by 
having  a  well-trained  attorney,  who  is  devoting  his  entire  work  and 
time  to  the  study  of  legal  phases  of  cooperative  marketing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  turn  him  over  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

STUDIES  IN   FBUIT  AND   VEGETABLE   MARKETING. 

Mr.  Tenny.  That  completes  the  $14,000  item  under  cooperative 
purchasing  and  marketing. 

The  second  item  is  the  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  studies. 
The  chief  work  undertaken  in  this  project  has  been  with  relation  to 
the  standardization  of  these  projects.  Definite  standards  have  been 
established  on  the  following  commodities:  Potatoes,  bermuda  onions, 
north  grown  onions,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Grades  have  just  been 
recommended  for  barreled  apples,  cabbage,  peaches,  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  cauliflower,  cucumbers  and  asparagus,  and  just  recently 
in  the  same  class  of  work  on  shelled  white  Spanish  peanuts. 

Mr..  Anderson.  These  standards  are  not  legally  effective  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  they  pretty  generally  adopted? 

Mr.  Tenny.  A  large  numoer  of  the  States  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  two  years  which  gives  authority  to  State  agen- 
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cies  to  make  compulsory,  if  they  so  desire,  grades  that  have  been 
tentatively  approved  and  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  that  way  grades  for  white  potatoes,  for  instance, 
axe  becoming  pretty  well  established,  and  much  of  the  trading  has 
been  done  during  the  last  year  on  the  United  States  standards. 
Sometimes  the  standards  have  a  State  name  attached  to  them.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  discourage  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  this  classification  refer  to  the  quaUty  of  the 
products  and  its  container  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  No;  this  relates  to  the  quality  of  the  product  only. 

We  have  felt  the  need  of  assisting  the  States  in  putting  these  grades 
into  operation.  We  have  partially  from  this  appropriation,  and  par- 
tially from  a  State  cooperative  appropriation,  cooperated  with  the 
States  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  CaUfomia,  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  they  have  regularly  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
whereby  we  are  assisting  them  from  a  standpoint  of  standardization 
work  to  put  these  grades  across  in  their  State.  In  a  limited  way  we 
are  worKing  with  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Florida,  Missouri,  and  a  number  of  other  States,  so  that  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  progress  in  standardiaztion  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables during  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  From  a  practical  standpoint  what  method  would 
a  producer  pursue  to  get  it  Known,  or  get  nis  products  marked,  that 
come  within  one  of  the  classifications,  and  in  a  standard  grade  of 
that  class  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  Of  course,  first,  he  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  grading  rules  and  regiilations.  He  will  write  in  to  us,  and,  if  we  are 
not  cooperating  with  the  State,  we  will  deal  with  him  directly,  out- 
lining to  him  just  how  he  must  grade  his  stuff  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  tentative  grade,  purelv  educational  from  our  stand- 
point, and  then  if  he  has  done  that  he  has  the  absolute  freedom  to 
mark  that  package  '*  U.  S.  No.  1  Potatoes."  If  they  do  not  come  up  to 
the  standard,  then  we  have  some  regulatory  work  to  do  on  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  it  all  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  in? 
dividual  producer,  and  if  the  public  can  be  duped  or  fooled,  and  an 
individual  producer  havihg  a  right  to  mark  a  product  *^U.  S.  No.  1 
grade,"  they  may  not  be  that  grade  at  all,  and  the  public  can  be 
fooled. 

Mr.  Tenny.  It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  the  right  to 
enforce  that  grade,  provided  the  shipment  moves  in  interstate  com- 
merce. As  a  practical  matter,  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  States, 
and  there  is  not  very  much  call  for  the  grades  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals, imless  the  State  is  undertaking  a  campaign  to  put  those  over  as 
State  ^ades,  and  usually  there  is  a  State  shipping  point  inspection, 
which  IS  the  case  in  Missouri,  one  of  the  States  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  you  agree  with  me  that  a  classification  made 
by  any  other  agency  than  a  State  or  Federal  inspector  is  practically 
valueless,  as  a  general  rule  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so.  Of  course,  the  California 
Fruit  Growers^  Exchange  is  different. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  producer,  who  pro- 
duces the  article  himself,  and  classifies  it  himseli,  that  could  not  be 
relied  upon. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  much  of  this  grading  and  shipping  of  pota- 
toes done  by  cooperative  associations  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  Yesj  in  individual  States,  and  then  in  other  States  it 
is  largely  the  individual  shipper. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  production  is  widely  scattered,  I  suppose 
that  is  true,  but  I  have  an  impress^ion  that  in  my  State  there  would 
be  a  grade  by  cooperative  association,  or  shipping  associations,  which 
gather  quite  laree  quantities  and  sh^p  them. 

Mr.  Tenny.  As  I  recall  it  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
cars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  inspected  in  Colorado  tms  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  By  the  State,  under  a  shipping-point  inspection  law. 
Our  grades,  Federal  grades,  are  being  used  as  a  basis  ol  that  work, 
and  we  are  cooperating  with  the  State  in  an  educational  campaign 
to  have  our  grades  ^thoroughly  understood  by  the  State  inspectors. 
We  have,  of  course,  no  authority  to  do  shipping-pwint  insi>ectioii 
work,  and  do  none. 

Another  project  under  the  fruit  and  vegetable  appropriation  is  the 
study  of  packing  houses,  and  we  have  completed  a  study  of  the  peach- 
packing  nouses,  and  peach-grading  macninery, .  and  have  issued  a 
bulletin  during  the  year  on  that. 

We  are  also  studying  methods  of  marketing  at  the  present  tinae, 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  methods  of  maiieting,  be^ning  with 
an  auction  study.  We  have  a  man  in  the  auctions  studying  methods 
of  handling  fruits  and  vegetables,  not  on  the  basis  of  cost,  but  on  the 
basis  of  method.  That  ought  to  be  extended  to  include  the  cost 
study  ultimately.  We  have  a  small  item  set  aside,  known  as  trans- 
portation investigations  under  this  marketing  and  distributing  fund. 
This  is  primarilv  used  to  maintain  a  group  of  two  or  three  men,  who 
interest  themselves  in  seeing  the  railroad  officials  and  division  heads 
and  getting  statistics  for  the  market  news.  We  are  also  doing  some 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  Interstate  Conmaerce  Commission  and 
State  organizations,  to  assist  in  getting  cars  under  emergencies, 
simply  without  any  authority,  but  to  assist  the  growers. 

Mr.  Andebson.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  that.  You  have  car 
service  sections  now. 

Mr.  Tenny.  That  is  a  very  minor  part  of  their  work,  and  in  only 
a  few  cases  where  the  pressure  has  been  strong  have  these  men  used 
their  personal  relations  with  the  railroads  to  brmg  about  an  easement 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  very  big  subject,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  monkeyed  with  on  any  small  basis. 

Mr.  Tenny.  We  are  studying  and  analyzing  the  effects  of  trans- 
portation rates,  and  changes  on  certain  methods  of  handling  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  another  small  portion  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  had  at  one  time  in  this  bill  a  study  relating 
to  refrigerator  cars.     That  was  imder  this  item. 

Mr.  Tenny.  No;  under  the  item  transferred  to  plant  industry. 

STUDIES  IN   COTTON   HANDLING. 

The  next  item  is  cotton-handling  work.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  we  are  bringing  a  special  appropriation  under  our  present 
fiscal  year,  under  the  marketing  and  distribution  sum.  We  can  get 
a  better  picture  of  the  work  if  we  discuss  the  whole  of  the  work  as 
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one  item,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  two  places.  This 
work  might  be  classified  into  two  general  groups.  First,  we  are 
utilizing  somewhere  around  $20,000  ofthe  f  una  in  an  effort  to  improve 
cotton-marketing  conditions,  by  what  we  might  class  as  an  intensive 
educational  campaign  at  local  points  usually  with  small  cooperative 
associations  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  using  grades,  official 
grades,  and  especially  of  having  the  farmer  know  his  cotton  grades  be- 
fore he  sells  it. 

To  accomplish  that  we  are  cooperating  in  the  employment  of  a 
State  leader  for  the  work  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  These  men  usually  make 
arrangements  with  the  local  cotton  associations,  frequently  not  a 
real  marketing  association  but  perhaps  a  group  ot  farmers  interested 
in  seeing  their  cotton  graded,  and  it  will  employ  under  our  direction  a 
local  cotton  classer.  We  do  not  pav  any  salary.  We  give  him  an 
official  standing,  making  him  a  collaborator,  so  we  have  some  power 
over  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  in  classifying  the  cotton  for  the 
local  people  he  is  living  up  to  our  cotton  grades.  We  feel  this  par- 
ticular work  is  really  of  very  much  importance,  because  unless  the 
individual  farmers  are  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  having  cotton 
classified  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  the  cotton  moving  along  in  line 
properly  classified,  and  so  this  is  an  effort  to  educate  the  farmers  on 
the  cotton  grades. 

The  second  study  relates  to  the  study  of  grades,  with  the  idea  of 
seeing,  whether  the  grades  are  right.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
been  making  a  study  of  the  American  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  South- 
west, and  have  determined  that  the  color  specifications  on  that 
cotton  are  not  correct;  in  fact,  we  have  dennitely  reached  that 
agreement.  They  were  made  back  several  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  disease  which  discolored  the  cotton,  and  this  division 
has  prepared  tentative  proposals,  showing  the  grades  which  they  are 
going  to  present  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  idea  that  under  the  law  in 
a  short  time  we  can  have  some  changes  made  in  grading  that  variety 
of  cotton.  Then  we  are  also  doing  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  study 
of  physical  losses  from  improper  handling  after  cotton  is  baledf. 
That  ties  up  with  our  warehouse  work,  but  is  being  paid  for  out  of  the 
marketing  and  distributing  fund.  The  losses  from  discoloration  and 
waste  are  determined,  and  then  we  carry  those  studies  through  to 
studying  the  cotton  itself,  making  spinning  tests  of  it,  to  determine 
how  much  actual  loss  there  has  been  in  the  spinning  quality.  We 
have  extended  that  now  to  some  cooperative  work  with  Plant  In- 
dustry, whereby  we  are  developing  ratner  an  exhaustive  study  on  the 
improvement  of  cotton  varieties  in  the  light  of  spinning  tests  we  are 
conducting,  and  that  is  especially  applicable  to  the  southeastern 
territory;  through  the  cooperative  work  of  Plant  Industry  we 
hope  to  get  the  farmers  to  adopt  one  variety  of  cotton  that  has  better 
spinning  value  than  their  present  mixed  varieties.  We  are  doing  the 
technical  work  in  cooperation  with  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  attach  any  other  value  to  the  cotton 
other  than  the  spinning  value,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  emphasize  that  spinning  value  all  the  way 
through.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  value  of  cotton  not  deter- 
mined by  the  spinning  question. 
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Mr.  Meadows.  The  commercial  value  results  from  the  spiiming 
value.  The  commercial  value  is  the  same  thing.  It  results  from 
the  spimiing  value. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  object  of  the  department  is  to  determine  the 
spinning  value,  is  it  not  ? 

STUDIES  IN   LIVE   STOCK,  MEATS,  AND   WOOL. 

Mr.  Tenny.  That  is  correct. 

In  live  stock,  meats,  and  wool  studio,  we  have  devoted  the  larger 
portion  of  our  funds  to  a  study  of  market  classes  and  grades  of  hve 
stock  and  meats,  and  we  have  now  ready  for  publication  in  the  near 
future  bulletins  on  market  classes  and  grades  of  beef,  veal,  lamb 
and  mutton,  pork  and  pork  products,  miscellaneous  meats,  cattle 
and  calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  hogs,  also  one  covering  the  study 
which  we  have  nnished  on  soft,  oily,  and  firm  pork. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  grades  were 
tentatively  established  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  They  have  not  yet  been  promulgated.  The  first  drafts 
of  them  have  been  written,  and  we  are  discussing  them  in  the  light 
of  the  packer  legislation,  and  getting  them  in  final  shape,  so  that  we 
can  puolish  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  much  progress  in  the  direction  of  grading 
cattle  and  meat  ?    Are  many  people  adopting  grades  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  work  has  progressed  far 
enough  yet  so  that  the  trade  in  general  knows  what  we  are  going  to 
promulgate  with  regard  to  the  grades.  We  have  studied  with 
mdividuals,  and  those  people  would  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  is  there  not  now  a  more 
or  less  loose  but  nevertheless  existing  grade  of  beef  meat  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  The  difficulty  with  those  is  the  same  as  with  wool  and 
other  products.  They  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  different 
places  and  by  different  people.  We  have  looselv  defined  grades,  but 
our  work,  of  course,  aims  to  bring  those  loose  definitions,  loose  usages, 
into  a  well  defined  definition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  differentiation  is  made  in  price  between  different 
grades  of  meat  now.  The  lines  of  demarcation  may  not  be  well 
defined  but  there  certainly  is.  There  is  a  differentiation  of  price 
based  on  quality. 

Mr.  Tenny.  les;  our  studies  start  with  the  very  best  practices 
in  the  trade.  We  are  also,  as  Mr.  Erdman  pointed  out,  using  a  small 
amount  in  this  allotment  to  help  the  cost  of  marketing  work  out, 
and  broadening  that  study  to  include  methods  of  marketing  live 
stock.  Considerable  additional  work  has  been  done  on  the  wool 
grades  during  the  last  year.  We  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  the 
wool  grades  are  correct.  They  are  only  tentative,  and  we  have 
attempted  to  do  a  good  deal  of  experimental  work  in  the  field  trying 
out  tentative  grades  on  wool,  to  see  whether  they  work,  and  tnere 
has  got  to  be  additional  work  done  on  this. 

STUDIES  IN  MARKETING  DAIBT  PRODUCTS. 

Marketing  dau-y  products.  This  study  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  standardization  work.  The  field  has  been  broadened  some- 
what, to  include  poultry  products,  which  is  a  part  of  this  project, 
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and  we  have  added  a  specialist  on  standardization  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts, especially  eggs.  *  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  a  number 
of  States  in  arriving  at  a  different  basis  of  grading  eggs,  and  we  have 
one  man  devoting  his  entire  time  to  that  study. 

We  have  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  studies  of  mar- 
keting dairy  products.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  unrest  in  the 
country  on  the  part  of  milk  marketing  associations  about  milk 
marketing  methods,  and  we  have  had  to  devote  quite  a  little  time 
and  money  to  bring  these  studies  together,  and  arrive  at  the  facts 
relating  to  marketing  dairy  products. 

STUDIES   IN    MARKETING   HAY,   FEED,  AND   SEED. 

Hay,  feed,  and  seed  is  the  next  project,  and  in  this  project  we 
have  made  distinct  progress  during  the  present  year  and  are  now 
ready  to  promulgate  demiite  tentative  grades  on  timothy  and  clover 
hay.  These  studies  have  been  running  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
we  feel  the  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  and  feel  ready  to  put 
out  tentative  grades  on  these  two  products. 

•  The  law,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  is  broad  enough  to  have 
market  inspection  on  these  products  as  soon  as  the  graoes  are  offi- 
cially promulgated.  The  question  of  how  extended  a  market  inspec- 
tion service  we  can  furnish  on  those  will  depend  on  the  appropriations. 

We  are  reorganizing  the  seed  studies  and  we  hope  to  work  out  in 
cooperation — in  fact,  we  are  starting  a  project  in  cooperation  with 
Plant  Industry  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  certified 
seed  work.  Certain  developments  of  farmers'  cooperative  associa- 
tions have  given  a  very  marked  impetus  to  the  purchasing  of  better 
seed,  and  a  great  many  of  our  State  organizations  and  th3  farmers 
want  to  buy  certified  seed.  They  do  not  mean  much  at  the  present 
time.  At  the  present  time  anybody  can  call  anything  cr rtified  seed. 
Certain  States  have  made  rsetrictions  that  confine  the  u^e  of  the 
word  "certified''  to  certain  restrictions,  but  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
great  need  of  a  study,  including  the  entire  question  of  certified  seeds. 
We  recognize  that  this  is  a  study  which  must  be  done  in  close  co- 
operation with  Plant  Industry,  Because  it  is  a  production  problem 
very  largely,  but  it  has  a  marketing  aspect  whicn  is  important. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  gone  into  the  ciuestion  of  the  cost  of 
marketing  hay  ?       . 

Mr.  Tenny.  I  thmk  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Erdman,  have  you  taken  this  up? 

Mr.  Erdman.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  an  impression  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
abuse  in  marketing  hay. 

Mr.  Tenny.  There  is  a  small  item  for  market  information  of  $9,000, 
which  Is  used  for  editorial  work  on  the  publications  relating  to  mar- 
keting work.  There  is  a  small  item,  set  up  for  cold-storage  investi- 
gation, which  has  been  used  in  keeping  in  touch  with  cold  storage 
and  assisting,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  developing  some  records  adapt- 
able to  cold  storages,  and  we  have  utilized  one  man  on  some  studies 
of  cold-storage  problems  of  the  Center  Market  for  the  last  half  year. 
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GRAIN   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Under  grain  investigation  there  is  an  item  used  for  continuing  the 
study  of  grain  grades.  During  the  year  additional,  work  has  been 
done,  especially  on  official  grades  for  rye,  barley,  grain,  sorghums, 
and  rough  rice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tentative  standards  for  grain 
sorghums  and  rye  have  been  established  and  are  ready  to  be  made, 
effective  under  the  grain  standardization  act.  This  study  is  wholly 
on  standardization  work,  working  up  to  the  grain  standards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  standards  on  wheat  and  com  and  rye, 
and  also  on  rice.  Is  it  going  to  be  necessary  to  continue  this  appio- 
priation  forever  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  say,  as  I  indicated  in  my  first  remark, 
as  this  grain  grading  work  is  brought  to  a  completion,  we  want  to  be 
able  to  give  more  and  more  of  the  effort  and  iimds  of  the  bureau  to 
the  study  of  the  marketing  processes  and  the  costs  of  marketing,  with 
a  view  to  developing  a  clear  picture  of  the  whole,  process  from  the 
time  the  produce  leaves  the  farm,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
The  matter  of  establishing  a  basis  of  enforcing  the  grain  standards, 
and  the  importance  of  the  inspection  work  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
made  the  standardization  work  come  first  in  development,  but  as 
this  work  draws  to  completion,  more  and  more  of  the  funds  can  go 
to  this  larger  work  of  studying  the  complete  movement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  the  Secretary  had  been  making  some 
investigation  of  the  application  of  the  grain  standards.  Do  you 
know  if  any  further  consideration  has  been  given  to  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  Mr.  Morrill  will  handle  that  subject. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  wish  to  say  it  is  true,  however,  we  are  finding  new 
problems  arising,  so  we  will  continue  to  need  to  studv  grain,  to  some 
extent,  but  not  to  as  large  an  extent  as  we  have  in  tne  past.  In  the 
last  season  we  have  studied  spring  wheat  grades,  with  a  view  to  satis- 
fying the  demand  for  a  readjustment  of  those  grades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  no  grades  are  ever  established 
for  all  time.  Some  money  has  to  be  spent  on  keeping  them  up  to 
date,  in  the  trade  practices,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  strucK  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  diminution  of  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  spend  on  this  project,  as  these  standards  are  establishea. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  does  the  farmer  who  raises  the  grain  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  his  grain  comes  up  to  standa/d  grade  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  I  think  Mr.  Morrill  could  answer  that.  That  is  a  part 
of  the  grain  standardization  act  procedure,  and  that  is  covered  in  the 
special  appropriation  for  the  enforcement.  If  there  is  no  objection 
I  would  prefer  to  leave  that  until  to-morrow.  There  is  only  one 
other  item  which  needs  to  be  discussed  in  the  appropriation  for 
marketing  and  distributing  farm  products,  and  that  is  $70,000  for 
state  cooperation  work.  In  the  sheets  which  you  have  I  think  they 
show  $83,180.  This  is  $13,180  more  than  the  present  appropriation 
shows,  due  to  the  fact  that  farm  management  nas  $13,180  for  state 
cooperative  work,  and  with  the  idea  that  the  bureau  is  to  include  the 
two  lines  of  work  it  has  been  merged  into  the  one  item. 
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STATE   COOPERATION   WORK  IN   PARM   MANAGEMENT. 

The  State  cooperatio"li  work  in  farm  management,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  wholly  devoted  to  extension  work  of  farm  management 
practices.  In  marketing,  the  $70,000  appropriation  I  can  sum- 
marize in  general  under  four  heads.  We  nave  utilized  a  good  deal 
of  this  appropriation  in  standardization  work.  We  are  utilizing  it 
this  year  on  tne  study  of  tobacco  grades.  There  has  been  an  insist- 
ent demand  from  the  trade,  and  a  need  on  account  of  the  warehousing 
law  for  tobacco  grades.  The  States  are  very  much  interested  in 
this,  and  hjive  been  willing  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the  expense, 
and  we  are  cooperating  in  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Vir^nia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  in  maintaining  an  investigational 
force  m  those  States  cooperatively  in  every  case  with  the  State, 
to  study  the  tobacco  trading  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  had  the  impression  that  this  $70,000  was  spent 
for  extension  work  in  cooperation  with  the  States  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  Tenny.  The  work  started  several  years  ago  very  much  on 
that  basis.  This  was  extended  on  that  basis  until  the  States  had 
a  pretty  well  equipped  force  to  handle  marketing  work.  Then  they 
found  the  need  oi  naving  special  assistants  on  particular  kinds  of 
work  that  had  a  national  aspect,  so  we  have  been  going  through  a 
process  of  having  the  States — in  a  good  many  cases  they  have  been 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  it — carry  their  own  machinery  to  handle 
the  larger  part  of  their  work,  and  that  leaves  our  funds  available  to 
employ  specialists  in  the  States  that  are  not  doing  extension  work 
wholly,  but  also  doing  investigational  work  and  especially  stand- 
ardization work.  For  instance,  we  have  definite  cooperative  agree- 
ments in  Colorado,  California,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington, 
and  unofficial  agreements  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maine,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin,  where  we  are  doing  standardization 
work  on  one  product  or  another.  We  are  still  doing  it  on  the  50-50 
basis;  that  is,  we  are  still  doing  extension  work  on  the  50-50  basis 
in  Michigan,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Tennessee. 

The  fourth  item  is  the  work  done  on  the  cost  of  marketing  live 
stock.  We  are  cooperating  with  nearly  all  the  corn-belt  States  in 
that  study,  and  only  a  portion  of  that  is  being  paid  out  of  the  Stat  e 
cooperation  fund. 

Under  the  item  here  we  have  **  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  transportation  and  storage,'^  which  has  been  transferred  to  Plant 
Industry;  foreign  marketing  investigations,  which  originally  were  on 
this  appropriation,  have  been  taken  out  and  appear  as  the  next  item, 
as  agricultural  competition  and  demand  in  foreign  countries. 

That  completes  the  outline  of  the  appropriation. 

COTTON   GINNING. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  departments, 
so  far  as  you  know,  ever  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  eflFect  on 
the  staple  or  spinning  value  of  cotton  of  the  ordinary  gin  and  the 
roller  gin.  I  understand  the  gins  are  used  for  long-staple  cotton, 
because  the  ordinary  gin  cuts  the  staple.  Does  it  cut  to  any  extent 
the  staple  of  ordinary  cotton  ?  What  would  be  the  difference  in  that 
cotton  or  the  staple  value  of  that  cotton  if  all  cotton  was  ginned  by 
the  roller  process  ? 
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Mr.  Meadows.  The  department  never  conducted  an  experiment 
exactly  as  you  outline.  It  had  this  matter  in  mind,  however,  but 
some  economical  questions  come  into  consideration  that  probably 
make  it  unnecessary  to  make  the  experiment.  The  cost  oi  ginning 
on  the  roller  gin  is  so  excessive  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  gin  short- 
staple  cotton  on  the  roller  gin. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  you  made  the  experiment  and  demonstrated 
that  the  roller  gin  would  add  materially  to  the  cotton,  as  there  are 
so  many  million  bales  raised  yearly,  it  seems  to  me  the  experiment 
would  be  worth  while. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Short  cotton  usually  grows  very  tenacioulsy  to  the 
seed,  whereas  long-staple  cotton  in  Arizona  and  California  does  not 
grow  so  tenaciously.  It  is  easy  to  gin  long-staple  cotton  with  a 
roller  gin,  whereas  it  is  a  slow  process  to  gin  short-staple  cotton  on 
such  a  gin. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  However,  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of 
short  cotton  ginned  on  the  roller  gin,  if  this  difference  in  value  was 
sufficient,  inventive  genius  might  bring  it  further,  so  as  to  gin  it 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Meadows.  It  has  been  worked  on  for  100  years.  Inventors 
have  worked  on  it  and  have  never  perfected  a  roller  gin  that  will 
remove  short-staple  cotton  from  the  seed,  except  at  a  slow  rate, 
which  makes  it  too  costly  to  be  generally  adopted. 

PROMOTING    UNIFORM    STANDARDS   OF   CLASSIFICATION    OF   AMERICAN    FARM    PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this :  You  seem  to  be  taking 
a  good  deal  of  territory  here.  The  new  language  on  page  219,  cover- 
ing demonstrations  for  the  use  of  uniform  standards  lor  American 
farm  products  throughout  the  world,  etc. 

Mr.  Tenny.  That  wording  in  the  appropriation  is  used  in  order  to 
bring  the  special  appropriation  under  marketing  and  distributing 
funcT  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  broaden  the  language  to  in- 
clude some  work  that  was  done  uncler  another  specific  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  recall  that  language. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  identical  language  does  not  appear  in  the  pres- 
ent appropriation,  but  that  is  the  nature  of  the  activity  being  carried 
on  for  cotton,  which  reads,  ''for  investigating,  demonstrating,  and 
promoting  the  use  of  cotton  standards.'^  It  has  been  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  work  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  demonstrations  of  the  grades  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  in  order  to  attempt  to  bring  about  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  two  sets  of  standards  that  we  have  for  marketing  cotton 
and  the  substitution  of  one  set,  either  our  standard  or  the  Liverpool 
standard  or  a  compromise  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Every  year  we  have  had  this  appropriation  up  ^^ 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  is  a  slow  process,  and  if  vou  ever  deal  with  an 
Englishman  you  will  realize  it.  We  are  making  progress,  and  the 
Englishman's  territory  is  being  narrowed.  It  has  been  substantially 
narrowed  during  the  past  year  or  so. 

We  reached  the  point  where  the  Italian  merchants  have  agreed  to 
permit  the  use  of  American  standards,  as  well  as  the  Liverpool  stand- 
ards, in  marketing  cotton  in  Italy.     All  contracts  previously  were 
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made  on  the  Liverpool  standard.  Now  they  have  opened  the  gates 
so  that  we  can  sell  cotton  in  Italy  on  the  American  standards.  A 
step  has  been  made  in  that  direction  in  connection  with  the  Bremen 
Cotton  Association^  which  largelv  dominates  the  marketing  of  cotton 
in  Germany,  and  they  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  consid- 
ering adopting  our  standard  for  the  basis  of  the  sales  of  cotton  in 
Germany,  atieast  as  an  alternative  for  the  Liverpool  standard,  if  not 
as  a  substitute.  Mr.  Meadows  and  I  were  in  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany  during  the  past  year,  and  we  found  a  situation  which  makes 
it  more  promising  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  to  get  our  cotton  sold 
on  our  standards.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  Liverpool  standard,  plus 
Liverpool  arbitration,  results  in  an  uncertaintv  in  the  marketing  of 
American  cotton  that  should  not  be  there.  The  Liverpool  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  is  composed  entirelj|;  of  Englishmen,  resident  in  Eng- 
land, who  are  not  wholly  engaged  in  classifying  cotton.  They  are 
men  who  have  a  connection  with  the  trade,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
marketing  conditions  from  year  to  year  will  have  some  influence  on 
their  judgment  in  their  arbitrations. 

In  Italy,  at  Milan,  the  president  of  the  cotton  association  told  us 
that  the  thing  that  disturbed  them  most  was  the  fact  that  in  one  year 
the  decisions  were  against  the  Italian  merchants  and  the  next  were 
in  favor  of  them.  Of  course,  for  the  moment,  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
a  decision  in  one's  favor,  but  it  was  a  disturbing  thought  to  the 
Italian  cotton  merchants.  They  wanted  to  get  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  standards  established  by  the  Liverpool  cotton  associations  are 
prepared  in  Liverpool  from  cotton  they  receive,  and  the  standards 
are  sold  at  a  price  which  is  practically  prohibitive.  I  think  they  sell 
for  something  like  $600;  that  is,  delivered  in  this  countrv  for  a  com- 

Slete  set  of  standards,  while  a  set  of  American  standards  cost  $100. 
[oreover,  they  are  unwilling  to  make  a  general  distribution  of  their 
standards,  lliey  will  not  sell  their  standards  in  this  country  to 
anyone  except  an  organized  exchange,  and  then  under  certain  condi- 
tions that  that  exchange  must  meet,  and  the  standards  can  not  be 
renewed  frequently,  because  of  the  expense,  and  it  is  very  diflBicult 
for  anyone  in  this  country  to  find  out  just  exactly  what  standard  it  is 
that  he  is  selling  on  when  he  names  a  Liverpool  standard. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  Liverpool  standards  been  maintained  on 
the  same  basis  for  a  long  period? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  went  up  against  that,  and  were  told  these 
standards  had  been  in  existence  27  years,  that  English  court  decisions 
were  based  upon  them.  To  a  cotton  man  it  is  foolish  to  talk  about 
court  decisions. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  you  mean  by  cotton  standards  ?  How 
do  they  arrive  at  them  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  When  we  speak  of  the  Liverpool  cotton  standards 
and  our  standards,  from  the  standpoint  we  have  been  discussing,  we 
refer  to  the  grade.  The  length  standards  are  a  separate  proposition. 
They  have  none  in  England.  We  have.  In  England  the  length  of 
the  staple  is  regarded  as  a  proposition  entirely  separate  from  grading, 
as  it  is  here,  but  in  England  it  is  a  matter  of  value,  with  no  fixed 
standard  of  length.  In  the  United  States  we  have  fixed  standards, 
which  form  a  fixed  basis  for  a  determination  of  a  dispute.  So  far  as 
the  grades  are  concerned,  theoretically  they  are  established  in  the 
same  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  gathering  of  samples  representing 
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various  growths  of  cotton,  and  placing  those  samples  in  boxes,  to 
enable  a  person  to  judge  whether  his  particular  lot  of  cotton  comes 
up  to  the  standard  or  not. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  England  that  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
foreign  matter  in  the  cotton,  and  the  whiteness,  and  whether  or  not 
the  cotton  is  clean. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Primarily  all  cotton  grading  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  foreign  matter,  and  to  some  extent  color  and  general  appear- 
ance. Grading  do^  not  have  the  same  meaning  in  cotton  as  in 
grain.  It  is  not  as  comprehensive  a  term.  Length  of  staple  and 
strength  are  not  included. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  we  made  length  of  the  staple  a  part  of  the  factors 
in  the  determination  of  grade,  we  would  have  to  multiply  the  number 
of  cotton  grades  very  many  times.  As  it  is  now,  we  nave  20  g£ddes 
officially  designated  for  cotton,  including  the  white,  tinged,  and 
stained  cotton.  We  have  lengths  of  staple  capable  of  being  stated 
accurately  in  any  variation  down  to  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch, 
beginning  with  three-fourths  of  an  inch — all  cotton  below  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  is  called  ^* below  three-fourths  inch  in  staple'' — 
and  running  up  to  anj  length  of  cotton  that  may  be  grown.  Take 
your  basic  grade,  middling — you  can  have  any  length  staple,  the 
value  going  up  or  down  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  length  of  the  staple. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  a  Government  agent  classifies  cotton,  or 
when  he  is  certified  for  employment  by  an  organization  of  farmers 
in  a  cotton  State,  when  he  classifies  that  cotton,  does  he  take  into 
consideration  at  all  the  length  of  the  staple?  I  do  not  mean  in 
naming  the  class,  but  in  his  entire  work  does  he  take  into  consider- 
ation tne  length  of  the  staple  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  staple  is  stated  along  with  the  grades,  but 
separately.  In  other  words,  the  classifier  takes  a  sample  and  looks 
at  it,  and  his  first  examination  determines  the  grades.  He  says 
that  is  middling.  He  pulls  the  fibers  until  he  gets  a  typical  portion, 
and  then  he  says  that  it  is  seven-eighths,  or  whatever  it  is.  The 
two  constitute  the  classification.  There  are  other  things  which  he 
determines  at  the  same  time,  such  as,  for  example,  whether  it  has 
been  ^n  cut,  or  whether  it  is  mix  packed,  or  some  other  things  of 
that  kind  which  serve  to  affect  its  value. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  all  that  stated  on  the  certificate? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BucHANi^vN.  Did  the  department  ever  take  any  steps,  or  what 
do  you  think  about  taking  such  steps,  to  establish  the  length  of  the 
staple,  and  carry  that  item  in  market  quotations — for  instance,  mid- 
dling cotton,  fair  middling,  or  middling  fair — the  length  of  the  sta- 
ple, so  that  this  could  be  quoted  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Our  service  bulletins  that  are  distributed  in  mimeo- 

fraph  form  throughout  the  cotton  section  of  the  country,  and  our 
[arket  Reporter,  both  carry  all  the  quotations  that  we  can  obtain 
for  the  various  lengths  of  staple. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Would  it  be  carried 
out  through  the  cotton  world  and  given  to  the  daily  newspapers, 
these  quotations,  based  on  cleanliness  and  the  staple?  It  ought  to 
have  been  that  way  from  the  beginning. 
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Mr.  Morrill.  For  the  proper  information  of  the  producer  and 
everybody,  there  ouffht  to  be  a  general  dissemination  of  the  quota- 
tions for  all  the  staples  marketed,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about  through  our  Market  Reporter.  We  are  trying  to  tell 
these  people  what  the  difference  is  in  marketing  value,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  educational  work  that  Mr.  Tenny  spoke  of,  to  get  it 
back  to  the  farmer  himself. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  enough  important  sales  of  grades  of 
cotton  to  make  possible  quotations  currently  on  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  in  every  market  every  day,  but  in  some  market 
everv  dav  throughout  the  cotton-marketing  belt.  In  other  words, 
SO  far  as  actual  sales  are  concerned,  there  is  hardly  a  grade  or  length 
in  staple  that  we  can  not  find  a  sale  for.  It  will  not  occur  every  day, 
but  as  to  the  grades,  as  distinguished  from  length  of  staple,  those 
grades  are  quoted  everv  day  in  at  least  10  markets,  that  are  used  as 
a  basis  of  settlement  of  future  contracts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  spot  quotation? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  arrived  at  in  this  manner.  If  you  have 
strict  low  middling  cotton,  which  is  the  next  grade  below  middling, 
sold  to-day  at  100  points,  or  1  cent  below  middling,  and  to-morrow 
you  have  no  sale  of  strict  low  middling,  but  you  do  of  low  middling, 
and  that  sale  of  low  middling  is  50  points  lower  than  low  middling 
sold  the  previous  day,  then  strict  low  middling  drops  down,  but  the 
minute  a  sale  appears  the  quotation  takes  the  price  of  the  actual  sale. 

LENGTH  OF  BTAVIX, 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  your  settlements  under  the  futures  act,  is 
length  of  staple  taken  mto  consideration? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  always  stated  on  every  certificate  we 
issue.  It  is  always  stated  on  every  certificate  we  issue  for  the  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  why  should  not  the  length  of  the  staple  be 
considered  in  your  grades,  in  fixing  your  grades,  your  standard 
grades  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  You  can  have  every  lei^th  of  staple  in  every  grade. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  have  all  the  mformation  as  if  you  graded 
it  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Every  day  you  have  in  the  papers  the  market 

f)rice  of  cotton  middling,  so  much.  They  absolutely  disregard 
ength  of  staple,  and  leave  that  for  the  farmer,  who  knows  notning 
about  it,  ana  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  cotton  buver,  who  knows 
all  about  it.  What  I  am  trying  to  bring  about  is  daily  quotations 
throughout  the  country,  based  on  statements. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  quotation  for  middling  does  not  disregard 
length  of  staple.  Whenever  you  see  a  quotation  for  middling,  that 
is  imderstood  as  .cotton  seven-eighths  inch  or  more. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  know  that  if  there  is  any  longer  staple  it  does 
not  take  into  consideration  increased  value. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Then  you  have  to  quote  the  differences  separately, 
starting  with  middling,  seven-eighths  inch  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes.  I  want  the  length  of  the  staple  to  figure  as 
an  element  in  the  daily  quotation,  for  instance,  middling  cotton 
would  not  be  middUng  cotton  unless  it  was  seven-eighths  oi  an  inch 
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long,  or  something  like  that.  It  would  not  be  middling.  In  other 
words,  your  classification  would  be  based  on  certaiji  lengths  of  staple, 
as  well  as  grade.  When  you  bring  that  out  you  will  save  the  farmers 
money,  because  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  cotton  buyers;  when 
they  nave  a  cotton  that  is  longer  than  middling  they  do  not  get  any 
more  value  for  it  in  the  world,  and  you  reaUze  that  they  have  been 
beaten  out  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We,  of  course,  have  plenty  of  publications,  plenty 
of  facts  to  show  that  what  you  say  is  true.  Farmers  are  not  getting 
the  value  for  the  cotton  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  in  order  to  give 
that  value  to  the  farmers  we  have  carried  on  the  quotation  service, 
and  have  carried  on  the  work  that  Mr.  Tenny  spoke  of,  so  that  they 
will  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  may  be  better  than 
middling  of  seven-eighths  inch  staple. 

In  other  words,  bearing  upon  the  cotton  on  which  the  quotation  is 
based,  when  they  find  out,  for  example,  the  cotton  is  one  inch  and 
an  eighth  they  will  get  two  or  three  cents^  additional  premium,  and 
they  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  difference  between  the  values  of  the  differ- 
ent lengths  of  cotton  in  the  same  grade  more  or  less  arbitrary  and 
fixed,  or  is  it  variable  according  to  the  conditions  existing  from  day 
today? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  is  variable.  The  differences  quoted  are  not 
fixed  for  future  trading;  they  are  based  on  what  has  happened  in  the 
market  on  that  day.  The  next  day  the  difference  may  widen  or 
narrow  according  to  some  local  conctition,  or  perhaps  some  general 
condition  that  reflects  itself  back  locally. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  very  wide  variation  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  may  be  what  seems  to  be  a  wide  variation  in  some 
cases.  In  one  section  of  the  country  middling  may  be  an  inch  and 
an  eighth  in  length,  and  it  might  have  better  body  or  better  char- 
acter than  cotton  of  the  same  grade  and  length  of  staple  in  another 
section  of  the  country.  That  will  be  recognized  in  the  difference  in  . 
price,  because  people  who  become  famiUar  with  the  cotton  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  know  that,  and  it  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  comparable  in  the  sale  of  cotton 
with  the  sample  sales  that  take  place  on  the  grain  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  process  of  marketing  cotton  has  not  developed 
as  far  as  the  process  oi  marketing  grain.  They  do  not  have  anything 
like  an  exchange  floor,  where  samples  are  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  grain.  All  of  the  ordinary  cotton  marketing 
IS  done  on  the  basis  of  samples  in  the  oflfices  of  the  different  dealers, 
or  on  the  streets.  If  the  seller  is  anxious  to  sell  his  cotton  he  hunts 
a  buyer,  and  if  the  buyer  is  anxious  to  buy  cotton  he  hunts  for  the 
seller.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  small  country  towns  the  farmer  takes 
his  samples,  or  his  cotton,  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  case  of  the  settlement  of  future  contracts 
is  the  settlement  made  without  reference  to  the  length  of  staple  on  the 
basis  of  the  grades  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  wholly  so.  The  future  contract  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  seven-eighths  inch  cotton  will  be  delivered. 
That  is  the  shortest  length  that  may  be  delivered  in  the  settlement 
of  a  future  contract.  The  settlements  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  cotton  is  not  longer  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  unless  it 
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comes  to  a  point  where  there  is  a  difference  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  cotton,  when  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provide  for  a  premium 
being  allowed  when  that  is  found  to  be  the  case,  and  that  is  settled 
by  arbitration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  cotton  below  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long 
accepted  for  delivery  of  a  future  contract,  or  is  it  eligible  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  is  not  eligible;  it  is  rejected. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop  is  below 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  ? 

.  Mr.  ^U)RRiLL.  There  have  been  a  great  many  attempts  made  to 
estimate  that,  and  it  is  all  an  estimate.  There  is  no  organized 
inspection  of  cotton  throughout  the  country  which  would  afford 
definite  information,  as  to  grades  or  lengths  of  staple.  It  has  been 
estimated,  however,  that  all  the  way  from  3  to  15  per  cent  is  below 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 

TFN    HOIITHERN    CITIES   COMPKIHIN'r.    FRIMARY    SIOT   MARKETS. 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  names  of  the  10  primary 
points  of  which  you  spoke  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Mr.  Lee  has  asked  what  are  the  10  designated 
spot  markets  the  quotations  of  which  are  used  to  settle  differences 
on  future  contracts.  Those  are  New  Orleans,  Houston,  Galveston, 
Dallas,  Little  Rock,  Memphis,  Montgomery,  Savannah,  Norfolk,  and 
Augusta. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  the  natural  commercial  delivery 
markets  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Those  are  the  most  important  spot  markets  in  the 
South,  selected  with  reference  to  volume  of  business,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  securing  quotations  that  in  our  opinion  reflect  the  grade 
values.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  markets  of  more  or  less 
importance  that  have  been  designated  by  us,  you  might  say,  as 
secondary  markets,  which  might  oe  used  if  any  one  of  the  10  were 
dropped  out.  But  the  10  we  nave  selected  are  the  ones  which  come 
nearest  to  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  current  commercial  values. 

COrrON    ClRADES— MIUl'LINa   rOTTON'. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  established  20  grades  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  of  those  is  middling  cotton  i 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  you  say  ''middling  cotton*'  what  do  you 
mean,  so  far  as  the  length  of  staple  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  When  you  say  *' middling  cotton,''  theoretically 
speaking,  you  mean  nothing,  but  commercially  it  means  seven- 
eighths  inch  cotton. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  not  stated  that  incorrectly  ?  It  means 
not  shorter  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  speaking  for  the  cotton  belt  as  a  whole.  It  is 
not  shorter,  but,  as  a  practical  matter,  when  they  quote  middUng 
cotton  they  are  speaking  of  cotton  according  to  the  section  of  the 
country.    It  may  oe  anywhere  up  to  an  inch. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  When  you  find  a  quotation  of  middliiig  cotton, 
you  mean  cotton  not  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch;  is  not  that 
a  fact? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  jquarter,  it  is  still  middling. 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  is  still  middling,  but  the  quotation  does  not  read 
that  way. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  just  want  to  show  you  where  injustice  is  being 
done,  and  I  believe  you  want  to  see  it,  if  it  exists.  Your  quotation 
goes  down  and  the  farmer  looks  at  the  paper  and  sees  middling  cotton 
quoted  at  15  cents.  His  cotton  may  oe  worth  20  cents,  but  still  be 
middling  cotton. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  if  it  is  shorter  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
it  will  not  then  be  middling  cotton. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  it  wiU  still  be  middling  cotton. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  while  it  will  not  be  adjustable  under  your 
futures  act,  it  will  be  excluded  entirely. 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  will  not  be  delivered  on  future  contracts;  that  is 
perfectly  true,  but  the  designation  ^'middling"  means  nothing  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  staple,  except  as  the  trade  accepts  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  1  understand  that,  but  you  establish  a  grade  of 
not  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  that  is  adjustable  under 
the  cotton  futures  act  as  middhng  cotton.  It  must  not  be  anything 
else,  so  the  ,cotton  buyer  or  cotton  speculator  is  protected  in  that, 
and  yet  the  farmer's  cotton  may  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  he  is 
not  protected  in  that.  That  is,  however,  not  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  so  much  as  the  other  proposition.  If  your  middling  cotton 
embraces  not  only  cotton  of  a  certain  color  and  with  absence  from 
foreign  matter,  but  there  is  also  a  limit  on  the  length  of  staple,  and 
so  on,  up  throughout  the  various  grades,  then  that  grade,  as  actually 
quoted  would  represent  the  actual  value  of  the  cotton.  But  it  is 
based  on  only  one-half  of  the  elements  of  value,  absence  from  foreign 
matter  and  color. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean.  But  the  diffi- 
culty I  have  in  dealing  with  your  question  is  that  I  always  try  to 
follow  your  question  through  each  oi  the  grades.  If  we  have  grada- 
tions in  length  of  staple,  beginning  with  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
then  going  to  seven-eighths,  and  then  an  inch,  and  then  divide  it  into 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  up  to  2  inches,  we  would  have  from  32  to  35 
lengths  of  staple,  all  of  which  are  middling  cotton.  What  is  going  to 
become  of  your  grading  system  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Y^ou  need  not  run  it  up  thirty-seconds;  you  can 
just  run  it  up  to  the  20  grades. 

Mr.  MoRRCLL.  Your  20  grades  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  length 
of  staple. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  you  could  make  them  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  Suppose  you  say  middling  cotton;  you  have  certain  classifi- 
cations, sucn  as  color  and  absence  of  foreign  matter  for  middling 
cotton.  Suppose  you  say  it  shall  run  from  seven-eighths  to  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  then  on  up  so  that  you  have  ordinary 
cotton,  fair  middling,  middling  fair,  and  so  on  up,  and  provide  that 
they  all  shall  have  such  a  length  of  staple.     Then  your  grade  repre- 
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sents  the  actual  grade  of  the  cotton  and  includes  not  only  absence 
from  foreign  matter  and  color,  but  also  length  of  staple.  Why  not  go 
the  whole  nog,  since  you  are  grading  cotton,  and  put  in  every  element 
of  value  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  When  I  first  came  into  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  I  first  heard  about  the  cotton  grades  I  raised  the  same  ques- 
tion you  did,  and  Mr.  Meadows  will  bear  me  out  that  he  went  through 
a  great  deal  of  pain  and  discomfort  in  trying  to  explain  that  to  me. 
I  uiought  that,  based  upon  grain  grades,  or  some  other  grades  to  be 
considered,  it  would  seem  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  include  the 
length  of  staple  as  one  of  the  factors  of  the  grade,  and  simply  •say 
this  is  middling  cotton,  which  means  everything.  When  I  say  mid- 
dling, I  do  not  mean  any  cotton  less  than  seven-eighths  or  more  than 
an  inch.  If  I  do  that  and  say  that  middling  cotton  means  cotton 
-which,  as  to  color  and  trash,  has  certain  characteristics,  and  if,  in  addi- 
tion, is  not  less  than  seven-eighths  or  more  than  an  inch,  then  I  have 
to  provide  for  all  the  lengths  above  an  inch  which  do  occur  in  the  same 
kind  of  cotton  which  has  the  same  color  and  trash  and  is  the  same 
apparently  in  every  respect  except  length  of  staple. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  would  have  then  32  different  grades  under 
that  classification. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  actually  have  those.  Every  time  we  say  mid- 
dling we  should  say  seven-eighths  middling,  one  inch  middlmg,  or 
one  and  five-eighths  inch  middling  as  the  case  may  be;  we  say  that 
every  time.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  whole  cotton  trade  to  say  the 
same  thing  so  that  when  a  man  sells  his  cotton  he  gets  the  benefit 
of  whatever  additional  value  the  longer  length  of  staple  has.  It  is 
just*  a  problem  of  statement  more  than  a  problem  of  valuation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  because  it  in- 
volves one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
involves  a  class  of  people  who  are  now  almost  in  a  bankrupt  condi- 
tion. First,  you  are  bound  to  admit  the  classification  of  cotton  by 
the  department  was  intended  as  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  that  he  might 
get  the  reasonable  value  of  his  cotton,  and  therefore  your  department 
established  20  grades  so  that  he  might  inform  himself  whether 
his  cotton  comes  within  one  of  those  grades.  So  that  he  might  know 
by  looking  at  the  daily  quotations  oi  spot  cotton  buyers  what  his 
cotton  is  worth,  and  within  what  grade  it  comes.  You  have  estab- 
lished those  grades;  the  Government  has  proclaimed  those  grades. 
And  yet  that  grading  ignores  one  of  the  most  essential  values  in  the 
cotton,  namely,  the  length  of  staple. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  to  have  adopted  some  method  or 
means,  or  if  necessary,  pass  a  bill  providing  that  the  department, 
when  it  established  ^aaes  of  cotton  shall  base  those  grades  upon 
every  value  that  is  m  the  cotton,  whether  it  is  length  of  staple, 
whiteness,  absence  of  foreign  matter,  trash,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  If  the  Government  establishes  the  grade  for  any  standard 
commercial  product  it  ought  to  take  within  the  scope  of  those  ^ades 
every  possible  element  oi  value  that  the  product  has.  What  is  the 
practical  result?  Suppose  you  took  that  mto  consideration,  and  took 
the  length  of  staple  mto  consideration  in  fixing  the  grade.  The 
farmer  would  take  his  saftiple  of  cotton,  and  he  might  go  to  a  Gov- 
ernment classifier,  State  or  Federal,  and  having  tne  length  of  his 
staple,  get  the  standard  determined,  including  whiteness,   absence 
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'  of  foreign  matter,  trash,  etc.  Then  if  he  would  look  at  the  daily 
quotations  he  would  know  the  real  value  of  his  cotton.  As  it  is  now 
he  can  look  at  the  quotations  and  know  only  the  value  of  his  cotton 
according  to  its  color,  and  absence  from  trash.  The  classifier  would 
classify  it  on  that  alone,  and  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  so 
far  as  the  length  of  his  staple  is  concerned. 

This  is  a  reform,  it  is  a  progressive  step,  it  ought  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  have  here  samples  of  the  bmletins  which  we  issue 
every  week  at  different  points  in  the  South.  We  will  take  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  bulletin  which  I  have  before  me.  That  shows  the 
quQjbation  for  middling  cotton,  which,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  says,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  quotation,  is  taken  on  the  basis  of  cotton  not  less  than 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  This  particular  bulletin  quotes  the  price 
every  day  at  every  one  of  the  points  I  am  going  to  name  for  middling 
cotton:  Augusta,  Charleston,  Dallas,  Galveston,  Houston,  Memphis, 
Norfolk,  and  Savannah.  It  shows  also  the  quotation  for  the  same 
grades  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year.  It  also  takes  three  of 
the  spot  markets  that  are  of  most  interest  in  the  Charlotte  territory 
t  and  snows  the  differences  in  all  of  the  other  grades  in  the  standard  set 
of  grades.  Take,  for  example,  Norfolk.  The  quotation  for  middling 
fair  is  200  points  on  or  2  cents;  strict  good  middling,  150  points  on; 
good  middling,  100  points  on;  strict  middling,  50  pomts  on,  the  price 
for  middling  being  15.75.  The  same  process  operates  as  to  grades 
which  are  off  middling  in  commercial  value.  The  same  bulletin 
carries  for  as  many  points  in  the  Charlotte  territory  as  we  can  get  it, 
the  information  ana  quotations  ih  regard  to  actual  sales  of  cotton, 
beginning  with  Cliarlotte,  where  we  have  a  series  of  quotations: 
Middling,  seven-eighths,  16.63;  strict  low  middling,  seven-eighths, 
16;  low  middling,  seven-eighths,  15;  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

It  so  happens  that  most  of  the  cotton  marketed  throughout  all  of 
that  section  is  seven-eighths  staple  cotton.  But  we  have  quotations 
from  Anderson,  S.  C  ,  oi  low  middling  inch,  which  sold  at  14^  cents. 
We  have  Quotations  at  Darlington.  S  C,  of  cotton  that  has  quite  a 
good  deal  longer  staple,  middling  inch  and  three-sixteenths  lor  26 
cents.  The  quotation  for  the  middling  seven-eighths  was  15.75. 
We  also  have  a  middling  inch  and  a  quarter,  middling  inch  and  three- 
sixteenths  and  a  middling  inch  and  one-eighth,  and  a  middling  inch 
and  five-sixteenths  in  the  same  town  and  during  the  same  week. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  all  cotton  of  that  lengtji  of  staple  and 
over,,  and  it  shows  a  vast  difference  between  these  lengths  of  staple. 
In  fixing  those  daily  quotations  in  the  newspapers  of  the  cotton 
markets  of  the  United  States  if  you  can  arrange  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  length  of  staple  then  the  fanners  generally  would  get 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  if  you  will  let  it  enter  into  the  establishment 
of  these  grades  it  will  get  to  them  much  cjuicker. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  information  in  this  bulletin  is  copied  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  which  has  a  very  large  circulation,  and  other 
bulletins  are  copied  in  other  large  newspapers,  and  as  fast  as  possible 
we  are  tr}ring  to  get  the  newspapers  to  carry  those  quotations  which 
you  have  in  mino. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  years  do  you  think  it  would  take  to 
educate  the  vast  number  of  cotton  farmers  throughout  the  State  on 
the  length  of  staple  ? 
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Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  accomplished  com- 
pletely because  we  have  a  new  generation  of  farmers  all  the  time,  and 
unless  we  find  some  method  of  improving  conditions  on  the  farms 
they  will  change  a  lot  faster  than  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  start  at  the  top  instead 
of  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Then  we  would  have  a  proposition  which  would  be 
a  revolution  in  cotton  grading. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  know  it  would. 

Mr.  Morrill.  You  would  have  the  same  problem  of  educating  the 
farmer  as  to  what  kind  of  cotton  he  had. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  if  vou  did  that  you  would  have  a  valuation 
standard  by  which  he  could  obtain  the  full  value  of  his  cotton. 

Mr.  MoRRfLL.  He  has  that  standard  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  He  would  then  have  a  standard  embracing  every 
element  of  value  in  his  cotton,  by  which  he  could  go  to  any  place 
where  he  could  find  the  quotations  and  classification  and  compare 
his  length  of  staple,  absence  of  foreign  matter  and  color,  or  look  at 
the  quotations  in  the  daily  paper  and  see  just  what  his  cotton  is 
worth. 

Mr.  Morrill.  He  can  get  it  now  through  the  medium  of  this 
quotation  service.  We  have  not  yet  completed  th^  standardization 
work  in  cotton.  Grade  and  length  of  staple  are  only  two  factors. 
Strength  of  the  staple  is  something  we  are  working  on  and  using 
some  of  this  fund  to  develop  some  sort  of  a  practical  method  oi 
determining  the  strength  of  staple  in  terms  that  can  be  used  commer- 
cially and  quoted.  That  is  another  factor.  Then  we  will  not  have 
completed  our  work  in  determining  the  various  elements  that  ought 
to  make  up  the  standardization  oi  cotton. 

I  did  not  finish  my  statement  with  reference  to  the  Liverpool 
standard.  In  July  we  brought  together  after  a  good  deal  of  a  struggle 
representatives  of  the  cotton  trade,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  two  sets  of  standards. 
The  Englishmen  were  unwilling  to  go  any  further  than  a  comparison; 
they  were  unwilling  to  even  commit  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
joming  in  an  arrangement  by  which  experts  in  the  cotton  trade 
w^ould  formulate  some  single  set  of  standards  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. But  that  comparison  was  made  and  it  showed  some  things 
that  were  rather  surprising  to  the  Englishmen  themselves,  and  it 
developed  some  things  that  were  rather  amusing  to  the  Americans. 
It  showed  that  the  English  standards  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  they  call  Gulf,  Upland,  and  Texas;  that  we  knew,  and  of  course 
the  Englishmen  knew  it  because  they  made  the  standards. 

The  question  was  asked  of  them  now  they  determined  that  the 
cotton  was  Upland,  Gulf,  or  Texas,  when  they  never  see  the  cotton 
grow,  and  never  come  to  America  to  buy  the  cotton.  They  admitted 
that  the  only  way  by  which  thev  knew  what  it  was,  and  put  it  into 
the  three  boxes,  was  to  judge  by  the  port  bills  of  lading  or  other 
shipping  documents  that  accompanied  it.  Every  cotton  man  in 
the  United  States  knows  what  tliat  means.  You  can  get  a  port 
bill  of  lading  anywhere  you  choose  to  get  it  if  you  want  to  ship  it 
that  way.  The  so-called  Texas  cotton  might  even  originate  in  the 
short-staple  territory,  and  the  Gulf  cotton  might  have  originated 
anywhere  in  the  country.     They  had  recognized  that  to  a  certain 
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extent  in   the  deliveries  on  future  contracts  in  Liverpool.    They 
classed  all  of  such  cotton  against  their  so-called  Upland  standard. 

As  to  the  statement  that  the  Ijiverpool  standards  have  been  in 
effect  for  27  years  unchanged,  and  that  thoy  have  been  in  the  Bank  of 
England  where  they  have  remained  unchanged,  it  was  admitted 
durmg  the  course  of  that  meeting  that  in  1916  they  revised  their 
standards,  and  that  the  27-year  old  Bank  of  England  standards  do 
not  represent  present  standards  at  all.  Of  course  their  court  de- 
cisions go  glimmering.  That  is  what  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  up  against.  They  make  contracts  on  the  basis  of  the  Liver- 
pool standards  without  knowing  what  they  are.  We  are  trying  to 
get  some  standard  used,  whether  it  is  our  standard  or  the  Liverpool 
standard,  which  will  be  available  to  everybody,  and  upon  wnich 
arbitration  can  be  based  with  the  certainty  that  they  represent 
fixed  standards. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  Liverpool  standards 
are  baaed  upon  falsities.  They  do  not  know  where  the  cotton  comes 
from. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  true,  they  do  not  know  where  the  rx)tton 
comes  from,  but  we  are  faced  with  that  proposition  to-day.  I  asked 
several  of  them  to  tell  me  one  by  one,  where  they  thought  a  given 
kind  of  cotton,  according  to  our  standard,  came  from.  I  took  men 
who  are  recognized  as  the  most  expert  in  the  business,  and  there 
were  almost  as  manv  answers  as  there  were  men.  We  knew  where  it 
came  from  and  those  were  the  men  who  said  they  could  place  cotton 
m  the  different  boxes,  but  they  were  discredited  absolutely  when 
they  were  handed  samples  that  did  not  have  any  tags  on  them. 


Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 
studies  in  foreign  production  of  and  demand  for  agricultural 

PRODUCTS,    etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  next  take  up  the  item  on  page  223: 

For  collecting  and  disseminating  to  American  producers,  importers,  exporters,  and 
other  interested  persons  information  relative  to  the  world's  production  of  and  need 
for  agricultural  products,  marketing:  methods,  conditions,  prices,  and  other  factors, 
knowledge  of  wnich  is  necessary  to  the  guidance  of  American  production  and  the 
advantageous  disposition  of  farm  products  in  foreign  countries,  independently  and 
in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies,  purchasing 
and  consuming  organizations,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation,  marketing 
and  distribution  oi  farm  and  food  products,  including  the  purchase  of  such  books  ana 
periodicals  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  this  work,  $65,000. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  here  and  the  committee  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear  him  upon  this  item  or  upon  any  other  item  of  the 
bill. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  before  you  conclude 
your  hearings  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  bill  in 
general.  I  have  come  over  now  because  our  people  told  me  you  were 
taking  up  the  statistical  matter,  and  while  1  would  like  to  be  here 
when  you  take  up  every  item  in  this  bill,  the  nature  of  my  duties  is 
such  I  can  not  do  it.  I  appear  with  reference  to  this  item  because 
there  are  certain  increases  asked  for,  and  it  deals  with  a  matter  of 
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very,  very  great  importance,  not  so  much  to  the  department  as  to  the 
entire  country,  and  especially  the  farmers  and  the  producers. 

There  are  two  matters  on  which  I  want  to  speak  particularly.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  speak  in  detail  because  you  have  here  Dr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Estabrook,  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  in  the  statis- 
tical work  all  these  years  and  can  speak  much  better  than  I  can  as  to 
the  details. 

This  item* on  page  223  carries  an  increase  of  S15,000,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  appropriation  is  to  strengthen  our  efforts  to  secure 
necessary  information  as  to  world  conditions  in  production  and  also 
consumption.  We  have  a  very  fine  illustration  now,  and  have  had 
for  the  last  year,  of  the  need  of  this  sort  of  thing  if  we  are  going  to 
direct  our  own  apiculture  intelligently.  We  are  very  mucn  in  the 
dark  both  as  to  the  production  in  competing  countries  and  as  to  the 
probable  buying  by  importing  countries.  Quite  evidently,  we  are 
going  to  come  in  more  and  more  competition  with  other  agricultural 
surplus-producing  countries,  and  that  situation  is  made  all  the  more 
difficult  oecause  of  our  changes  here  at  home,  especialljr  our  changes 
in  freight  rates,  which  have  imposed  a  differential  against  our  own 
producers  and  in  favor  of  our  foreign  competitors;  and  that  is  true 
whether  you  consider  our  home  markets  or  whether  you  consider 
our  foreign  markets.    As  long  as  we  are  producing  a  surplus  our 

E rices  are  influenced  by  world  prices,  and  when  world  competitors 
ave  the  advantage,  even  of  a  few  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  the 
cost  of  putting  their  products  into  the  consuming  markets,  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  In  what  I  am  saying  about  this,  I  am  not  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  freight-rate  matter  at  all.  I  have  no  intention 
of  doing  that. 

Mr.  SucHANAN.  Has  the  foreign  product  an  advantage  in  freight 
rates  after  it  is  landed  in  the  United  States  over  the  American 
product  to  points  within  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  No;  not  after  it  is  landed  here.  I  was  not 
thinking  oi  that  so  much.  I  was  thinking  of  the  advantage  of  getting 
into  this  great  industrial  and  consuming  section. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Because  they  are  on  the  coast. 

Secretary  Wallace.  You  understand  that  under  present  con- 
ditions, wmle  I  shall  not  undertake  to  speak  in  detail  of  rates,  because 
I  do  not  know  what  the  latest  rates  are,  but  under  conditions  which 

Erevail  the  Argentine  producer  has  been  able  to  lay  down  his  product 
ere  in  this  great  consuming  strip,  this  strip  of  high  population,  the 
industrial  section  of  the  East,  cheaper  than  our  com-Delt  farmer  has 
been  able  to  lay  his  product  down  here.  . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  By  reason  of  the  freight  from  the  interior  to  the 
consuming  population  being  greater  than  the  ocean  rate  from  Argen- 
tina to  that  same  population. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes;  as  I  say,  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  freight-rate  question  at  all,  but  there  is  the  situation  that  has 
got  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  we  should  make  an  effoxt  to  meet  it 
so  far  as  possible.  The  important  thing  is  to  know  possible  com- 
petition. What  are  these  people  producing?  What  are  they  going 
to  have  to  export  ?  Where  is  it  going  ?  Wnat  are  the  conditions  in 
the  country  to  which  it  is  going  ?  What  can  we  do  to  meet  conditions 
of  severe  competition  ?  We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  all  that 
now,  and  the  purpose  of  the  item  set  forth  on  this  page  is  to  begin  the 
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construction  of  machinery  which  will  enable  us  to  inform  ourselves 
as  to  conditions  both  in  competing  and  in  consuming  countries  to 
which  we  look  for  a  market.  I  feel  I  do  not  need  to  enlarge  upon 
that  because  I  think  it  will  appeal  to  each  one  of  you  just  as  it  does 
to  me. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  imdertake  any 
of  that  work  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  and  will  there  be  duplication  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  can  not  undertake  to  speak  for  just  what 
they  are  doing,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  duplication;  no. 
So  many  of  the  commercial  representatives  have  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  appreciation  of  the  agricultural  side  of  this,  and  I  am  not 
criticising  them  when  I  say  that  because  it  is  perfectly  natural  they 
should  lack  that  sort  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who 
does  not  have  both  the  technical  Imowledge  and  the  real  heart-interest 
in  our  agriculture  can  render  the  sort  of  service  we  must  have.  Take 
it  in  the  case  of  the  countries  with  which  we  comi>ete,  there  is  the 
matter  of  keeping  us  informed  as  to  crop  conditions,  as  to  business 
conditions,  but  especially  as  to  crop  conditions,  to  the  end  we  may  get 
a  line  on  about  wnat  they  are  going  to  export. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  not  your  representatives  in  that  instance 
probably  take  the  authority  of  the  country^s  agricidtural  agents  as 
they  report  conditions  ?  They  could  not  go  all  over  the  country  and 
detennme  that  for  themselves. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Of  course,  that  would  depend  upon  the 
countrv  in  which  he  was  located.  We  gather  now,  so  far  as  we 
can,  all  the  information  that  is  available  through  the  official  pubUca- 
tions  of  those  countries,  but  there  is  a  great  lot  of  information  that 
can  be  gathered  by  a  trained  man  which  is  not  available,  and  which 
does  not  appear.  In  a  competing  country,  for  example,  such  as 
Argentina,  take  the  case  of  corn.  There  is  a  lot  of  information  that 
can  be  gotten  there  and  transmitted  here  for  interpretation,  which 
will  enable  us  to  get  a  much  better  idea  of  what  their  corn  production 
is  going  to  be  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  before.  It  simply 
requires  men  who  are  alive  to  the  matter  and  who  have  had  the 
tecnnical  training  to  enable  them  to  gather  the  information  we  must 
have.  In  the  matter  of  temperature  and  rainfall  and  weather  condi- 
tions generally  there,  information  can  be  gotten  directly  and  in- 
directly, can  DC  used  to  very  great  effect  here. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  Argentina  maintain  any  weather  bureau  that 
publishes  those  things  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  think  so,  yes ;  we  are  getting  everything  they 
make  public  now,  but  we  have  learned,  especially  in  recent  years,  that 
there  are  several  lines  of  information  that  can  be  gathered  that  will 
be  very  helpful  to  us.  Also  the  matter  of  time  is  very  important. 
With  a  man  on  the  ground  we  can  get  information  much  vfiore 
quickly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  a  great  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  between 
just  gathering  statistics  in  a  routine  way,  which  would  be,  I  take  it, 
the  method  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  because  it  is  an  incident 
to  their  regular  work,  and  gathering  and  compiling  statistics  with 
reference  to  the  solution  of  a  particular  problem. 

Secretary  Wallace.  The  business  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  people  connected  with  our  consular  offices  and 
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embassies  can  be  very  helpful  in  helping  bring  together  information 
which  can  be  used  by  a  man  of  judgment  who  has  had  aCTicultural 
training.  We  had  some  men  overseas  this  siunmer.  I  mink,  per- 
haps, if  you  will  ask  Mr.  Estabrook  as  to  their  observations  on  that 
matter,  you  may  get  something. of  help  to  you  in  forming  your  own 
opinions  about  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  the  rep- 
resentatives either  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  they  are  not  men  who  are  trained  in  agricultural  lines.  They 
have  not  the  background,  and  also  they  must  deal  with  a  host  of 
other  matters  which  diverts  their  attention.  There  is  no  reason  why 
representatives  of  the  three  departments  should  not  work  together 
for  the  good  of  all.  This  whole  matter  is  so  important  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Nation  that  under  more  stable  conditions  and  more 
prosperous  conditions  we  would  be  justified  in  asking  for  very  much 
more  money  than  we  are  asking  now.  There  has  not  been  any  effort, 
in  determining  upon  this  appropriation  or  upon  any  other  appropria- 
tion to  set  up  a  great,  new  organization  to  do  a  great  big  thme  ail  at 
once.  The  effort  is  to  simpl3r  begjin  and  graduallv  strengtnen  the 
work  and  build  it  up  as  conditions  justify,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  feel 
that  each  one  of  you  can  visualize  the  whole  thing  just  about  as 
easily  as  I  can. 

STATISTICS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION    AND    DISTRIBUTION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  beheve  you  also  wanted  to  discuss 
the  next  item,  **for  collecting,  compiling,  abstracting^,  analyzing, 
summarizing,  interpreting,  and  publishing  data  relating  to  agn- 
cultural  production  and  distribution,  including  crop  and  live-stock 
estimates,'^  etc. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes.  Based  on  our  1922  appropriations,  the 
funds  spent  in  that  division  of  the  crop-reporting  work,  speaking 
first  of  the  lump  sums  only,  were  approximately  as  follows:  For  afl 
cereal  crops,  $95,000;  for  live  stock,  $25,000;  for  cotton,  $20,000;  for 
tobacco,  $6,000;  and  for  all  other  crops,  $104,000,  making  a  total  of 
$250,000  for  the  lump-sum  appropriation.  Then,  in  addition  to  that, 
there  was  approximately  $120,000  spent  on  this  work  in  the  way  of 
statutory  salaries,  apportioned  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  lump- 
fund  expenditures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  collecting  sta- 
tistics of  cotton  alone,  the  Census  Bureau  is  expending  $250,000, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  we  expended  for  the  cereal 
orops,  live  stock,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  the  other  crops,  and  for 
tobacco  they  are  expending  $9,000,  which  is  $3,000  more  than  we 
exi>ended  for  the  same  purpose;  and  then,  in  addition,  probably 
$30,000  for  statutory  salaries. 

Of  our  total  farm  sales,  36  per  cent  are  represented  in  the  form  of 
live-stock  sales  and  20  per  cent  in  the  form  of  live-stock  products, 
or  a  total  of  56  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  represented  by  live  stock 
and  live-stock  products,  while  40  per  cent  are  represented  by  receipts 
from  crops. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  the  value  of  the  sales  or  the  number 
of  sales  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  The  value  of  sales.  If  you  take  the  great 
surplus-of-grain-producing  States,  the  percentage  of  total  farm  sales 
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represented  by  live  stock  is  considerably  higher.  For  example,  in 
Iowa  we  estimate  that  63  per  cent  comes  ifrom  live  stock,  and  in  addi- 
tion 12  per  cent  from  live-stock  products,  or  a  total  of  75  per  cent; 
and  in  35  States  the  value  of  the  live  stock  sold  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  crops  sold. 

Now,  when  you  consider  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  the  biggest  single  industry  in  the  country,  the  expen- 
diture of  $25,000  a  yeir  for  the  cllecti  n  of  live-stock  statistics  is 
rather  an  indictment  of  our  intelligence  or  business  judgment,  it 
seems  to  me. 

We  must  tremendously  strengthen  that  whole  live-stock  statistical 
reporting  organization,  and  included  in  this  estimate  beginning  on 
page  224  is  an  increase  of  $70,000  which  it  is  intended  to  spend  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  live-stock  statistics.     We  have  in  the  census, 
once  in  10  years,  a  report  on  the  live  stock  in  the  country,  but  the 
difficulty  with  that  is  that  the  reports  are  not  always  comparable,  and 
we  are  not  able  to  determine  from  them  the  trend  of  live-stock  pro- 
duction.    I  asked  our  people  to  give  me  just  a  little  statement  on  that, 
which  was  prepared  quite  hastily,  showmg  some  of  the  things  which 
tend  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  census  statistics.     In  1910  the  census 
was  taken  on  April  15 ;  in  1920  on  January  1 .     Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  farming  and  live-stock  growing  can  see  the  difficulty  of  making 
any  comparison  between  figures  taken  on  January  1  and  figures  taken 
on  April  15.     In  the  case  ot  horses  and  mules,  for  instance,  of  course 
the  1920  census  was  too  early  to  catch  the  colts  at  all,  while  the  1910 
census  did  catch  quite  a  number  of  colts;  not  the  full  number,  but 
quite  a  number,  we  do  not  know  how  many.     In  addition  to  that 
change  in  the  date,  the  classifications  were  changes.     There  were  six 
classifications  of  horses  and  four  classifications  of  mules  in  the  1920 
census,  while  in  the  1910  census  there  were  but  three  classifications  oi 
horses  and  three  classifications  of  mules.     In  the  case  of  cattle  the 
census  of  1910  includes  7,800,000  calves  bom  between  January  1  and 
April  15,  or  probably  about  one-half  of  the  calves  bom  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  so  that  when  you  take  the  census  of  April  15,  you  see  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  fair  comparison  between  the  results  of  that 
census  and  the  census  taken  in  1920  on  January  1.     Then  the  classi- 
fication of  cattle  in  the  1920  schedule  is  entirely  different  from  that 
used  in  1910.     The  1910  schedule  did  not  separate  cattle  from  dairy 
cows,  as  was  done  in  1920.     There  were  seven  classifications  in  all  for 
cattle  in  the  1910  census,  while  in  the  1920  census  there  were  1 1  classi- 
fications. 

In  1910  the  question  was  cows  and  heifers  kept  for  milk  bom  be- 
fore January  1,  1909,  while  in  1920  the  question  was  cows  and 
heifers  two  years  old  and  over,  under  the  heading  of  *' dairy  cows.'' 

In  the  case  of  swine,  you  can  see  the  comparisons  would  be  still 
more  difficult. 

The  1910  census  included  23,000,000  pigs  bom  between  January 
1  and  April  15,  while  the  1920  census  taken  in  January  was  t^ 
early  to  include  any  such  pigs.  Of  course,  that  offset  by  hogs  held 
over  in  that  period,  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  there  were,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Along  that  line  is  it  proposed  to  take  a  census 
every  year,  every  two  years,  or  every  five  years  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  No;  not  to  take  a  census. 
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Mr.  BucHAJ«fAN.  I  mean  the  live-stock  census,  of  course. 

Secretary  Wallace.  That  would  require  a  very  heavy  expendi- 
tiire  to  take  a  livestock  census.  But  our  thought  is  to  build  up  an 
oi^nization  which  will  not  take  a  census  necessarily,  but  will  give 
us  enough  reports  prepared  by  competent  men  to  enable  us  to  know 
the  trend  from  year  to  year. 

Last  year,  as  I  have  said,  we  spent  $25,000  for  that  work. 

The  purpose  is  to  increase  that  appropriation  by  $70,000,  to  en- 
deavor to  build  up  a  more  extensive  reporting  system,  to  be  checked 
by  trained  men.  One  supervisor  here  to  start  with,  four  regional 
supervisors  who  will  be  traveling  most  of  the  time  and  gathering 
inlormation  from  every  source,  which  from  experience  they  are  led 
to  believe  will  be  reliable. 

As  time  goes  on  I  think  we  must  unquestionably  spend  consid- 
erablv  more  money  than  we  are  asking  for  now.  But  we  have 
asked  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  minimum  to  enable  us  to  start 
a  really  dependable  organization  for  that  work. 

Our  estimate  on  that  to  start  with  was:  One  livestock  supervisor, 
4  regional  supervisors,  and  14  statisticians,  and  we  expected  to 
spend  between  $18,000  and  $20,000  for  travel  for  those  men. 

In  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  and  part  of  them  west  of  it  we 
can  build  up  a  very  good  organization  through  volunteer  reporters, 
as  we  have  with  the  crop  statistics.  But  when  we  get  into  the  range 
country  mail  reports  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Keports  of  that 
country  have  got  to  be  gathered  also  by  men  who  are  traveling 
through  it. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  tell  you  just  in  detail  how  we  expect  to 
spend  that  money;  in  fact,  we  can  not  say  in  advance.  The  purpose 
is  to  build  an  organization  that  wiU  get  us  results,  and  that  can  not  be 
done  in  advance;  it  has  got  to  build  as  you  go  along.  We  have 
asked  here  for  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  a  really  good  start  on  it, 
and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Speaking  of  giving  the  trend  of  the  Uve-stock  in- 
dustry, do  you  mean  the  trend  as  to  whether  the  nlimber  is  increas- 
ing or  decreasing,  or  in  what  respect  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Just  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Secretarv  Wallace.  That  is  one  of  the  things,  yes;  the  differences 
in  the  metnods  of  the  marketing,  age  at  which  the  animal  is  marketed, 
the  movement  to  and  from  markets:  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  feed- 
ing cattle  we  have  got  to  have  better  information  on  that;  the  move- 
ment of  feeding  cattle  into  the  country  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
analysis  of  the  whole  live-stock  industry,  with  the  pomt  m  view  of 
knowing  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  production  and  in 
the  way  of  marketing. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  that  benefit  the  individual  cattle  grower  much, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Wallace.  We  feel  it  would,  yes,  very  much. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  not  the  big  stockyards  still  control  the  price  and 
take  advantage  of  your  statistics  fully  as  completely  as  the  grower  of 
the  stock  can,  or  more  so  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  There  is  no  way  to  make  the  statistics  avail- 
able to  the  man  in  the  country  and  not  to  the  man  in  the  city,  and  I 
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do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  there  were.  The  difficulty  is 
now  that  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  not  producers  who  Have 
information  infinitely  superior  to  the  information  the  producer  has. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  so. 

Secretary  Wallace.  And  the  whole  purpose  of  this  is  to  get,  thor- 
oughly and  reliably,  information  and  make  it  available  to  the  men 
who  produce  as  well  as  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  Secretary  said  he  wanted  to  make  a  general 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman.     Is  he  ready  to  make  it  now  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  rather  make  a 
general  statement  after  you  work  through  the  mass  of  this,  some  time 
at  your  convenience.  Of  course,  I  am  willing  to  suit  myself  to  your 
convenience. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  at  any  time  you 
can,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  was  very  anxious  to  say  something  about 
these  important  items.  I  feel  they  are  absolutely  vital  to  us.  We 
simply  must  have  more  information,  both  on  the  grains  and  on  the 
live  stock.  We  must  know  what  our  competitors  in  foreign  lands  are 
doing,  and  we  must  know  conditions  which  affect  consumption  in 
importing  countries,  and  we  must  especially  know  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  live-stock  production,  because  that  affects  not  only  the  price 
of  live  stock  but  it  affects  the  price  of  the  grain.  Eighty  por  cent  of 
our  grain  is  fed  to  our  live  stock — the  heavier  or  coarser  grains — and 
every  little  variation  in  live-stock  production  may  have  a  very  pro- 
noimced  eflFect  on  the  price  of  such  grain  as  com,  for  example,  for  the 
market  price  is  made  very  largely  by  the  20  per  cent  which  goes  to 
the  market. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  the  reverse  is  true? 

Secretary  Wallace.  And  the  reverse  is  true,  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  back  when- 
ever convenient  and  make  your  general  statement. 

Dr.  Taylor,  do  vou  wish  to  give  us  some  details  on  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  plan  has  oeen  for  Dr.  Estabrook  to  give  any 
further  details  that  you  want  on  both  of  these  items. 

STUDIES    IN    FOREIGN    PRODUCTION    OF    AND    DEMAND    FOR    AGRICUL- 
TURAL  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well.  Dr.  Estabrook,  will  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  organization  which  is  proposed  under  the  item  on 
page  223,  for  coUectmg  and  disseminating  to  American  producers  and 
others  information  relative  to  the  world  *s  production  ot  and  need  for 
agricultural  products,  and  so  on,  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  guidance  of  American  production  and  the  advantageous  dis- 
position of  farm  products  in  foreign  countries,  etc.  ? 

ACnVITIKS   OK   SPECIALISTS   AND   F.KPKRTS   IN    KL'ROPK. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  This  project  is  a  continuation  of  a  project  that 
had  been  started  in  a  small  way  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  We  had  at  that  time  two  men  abroad — one  at  feuenofl 
Aires,  Mr.  Bullock,  and  one  at  London,  Mr.  Folev.  Beginning  with 
July  1  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  had  available  for  the  first  tim© 
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$50,000  which  Congjress  appropriated  last  year.  We  have  expanded 
this  work  both  hj  increasing  the  duties  of  the  two  men  we  already 
had,  and  by  sendingsome  additional  men  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  those  two  me«i  permanently  stationed  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  They  were;  that  is,  Mr.  Foley  has  been  at  London 
for  two  or  three  years  and  Mr.  Bullock  has  been  in  South  America  for 
a  year  and  a  hall  or  two  years. 

We  employed  along  in  the  summer  months  a  specialist  on  meat 
and  live-stock  production,  Mr.  Sauire.  He  was  sent  to  Western 
Europe,  with  headquarters  at  London. 

Mr.  Squire  had  experience  as  selling  agent  for  one  of  the  independent 
packers  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  so  that  he  already  knew  the 
situation  over  there  fairly  well  and  what  contacts  to  make  and  how 
to  make  them,  and  was  ready  to  start  right  off  in  making  special 
investigations  for  our  department.  He  has  uncovered  a  great  deal 
of  very  valuable  information.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Danish  bacon  situation,  for  instance;  he  has  sent  over  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  prices  for  American  meats  in  comparison  with 
the  prices  for  the  Irish  and  Danish  bacon,  dairy  products  and  poultry 
products.  He  has  made  a  special  study  on  meats  and  market  pros- 
pects for  meats  in  Germany,  and  is  sending  an  increasing  volume  of 
information  regarding  the  meat  situation  in  Western  Europe.  That 
material  we  are  trying  to  get  before  the  public  as  rapidly  and  as 
widely  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Squire,  the  meat  specialist,  we  have  a  man  in 
the  Balkan  States,  Mr.  Michaels,  a  man  who  had  had  a  number  of 
years^  experience  in  Russia  and  in  the  Balkan  States.  He  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  ^ain  situation  and  prepared  a  very  valuable 
report,  including  an  estunate  of  the  probable  surplus  bread  grains  in 
Kumania  and  the  adjoining  countnes,  which  has  been  given  wide 
publicity. 

In  addition  to  the  four  men  I  have  mentioned,  some  of  our  cotton 
men  went  over  at  the  be^ning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Morrill  has 
alreadv  told  you  of  his  visit  to  the 'world's  cotton  conference  with 
Mr.  Meadows,  and  their  trip  to  Milan,  Italy,  in  connection  with 
cotton  standards. 

Following  that  trip  to  Milan,  Mr.  Meadows  and  Mr.  Pryor,  our 
cotton  statistician  at  that  time,  visited  practically  every  cotton  mill- 
ing center  of  Europe  and  made  a  very  thorough  investigation  of 
what  they  were  doing  and  what  the  prospect  was  tor  using  additional 
quantities  of  American  cotton.  They  got  as  far  as  Egypt  and  made 
some  investigations  of  the  cotton  situation  in  that  country.  They 
submitted  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive  report. 

In  addition  to  those  cotton  studies,  two  otner  men  were  sent  over 
in  the  autumn — Dr.  Warren,  of  Cornell,  and  Mr.  Callander,  of  our 
bureau — to  make  a  survey  of  market  conditions  and  prospects,  and 
especially  a  survey  of  the  sources  of  statistical  information.  They 
visited  all  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  the  statistical  depart- 
ments of  practically  eveiy  country  in  western  Europe  to  ascertain 
how  they  collect  their  information,  time  of  issuance  of  reports,  and 
degree  of  dependability;  also  to  arrange  with  these  departments  for 
the  prompt  exchange  of  crop  information;  also  to  formulate,  so  far 
as  they  could,  a  definite  program  for  the  kind  of  organization  which 
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we  might  set  up  in  Europe  which  would  be  most  effective  and  most 
economical. 

Just  this  morning  I  have  a  report  from  Dr.  Warren  on  that  point. 
He  recommends,  in  brief,  the  employment  of  two  additional  com- 
modity men  in  Europe — that  is,  we  now  have  this  meat  commodity 
man.  Dr.  Warren  thinks  we  should  have  also  a  man  on  cotton, 
and  a  man  on  grain — men  who  will  study  the  trade  practices,  the 
consumption  and  demand  for  these  products,  factors  affecting 
demand,  such  as  financial  conditions  ana  purchasing  power,  and,  so 
far  as  they  can,  make  known  to  the  foreign  trade  what  our  official 
standards  and  grades  are. 

In  addition  to  the  commodity  specialists,  Dr.  Warren  recommends 
what  we  have  already  had  in  mmd,  namely,  the  establishment  in 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  of  what  might  be  called  '*  agri- 
cultural attaches,''  the  kind  of  men  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
mentioned  awhile  ago,  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  economics-  of 
agriculture,  men  with  an  agricultural  background,  whose  function 
it  would  be  to  obtain  all  the  latest  available  information  with  respect 
to  crop  and  live-stock  production  in  his  country,  all  the  information 
that  he  could  gather  respecting  the  consumption  and  probable 
demand,  stocks  on  hand,  surpluses  and  deficits,  and  also  to  facilitate 
the  prompt  transmission  of  official  estimates  prepared  by  the  various 
governments. 

We  get  all  official  estimates  at  the  present  time,  but  in  many 
cases  tnere  are  serious  delays;  some  oi  the  information  is  all  the 
way  from  six  weeks  to  six  months  in  reaching  us. 

If  we  had  a  man  in  those  countries  who  was  in  close  contact  with 
the  statistical  departments,  he  could  obtain  the  reports  as  soon  as 
prepared,  often  before  they  are  published,  and  could  cable  us  the 
essential  features  of  those  reports,  and  we  would  have  them  promptly 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  rather  slow  process  of  getting  iniormation 
through  the  Agncultural  Institute  or  waiting  for  the  Government 
itself  to  mail  the  reports.  These  attaches  would  also  be  expected 
to  cable  any  material  change  in  crop  or  market  prospects  occurring 
between  dates  of  regular  official  reports. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  specialists  kept  in  Europe  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  The  men  who  correspond  with  what  we  term 
"agricultural  attaches''  would  probably  oe  there  all  the  time:  that 
is,  they  would  be  stationed  in  a  country  for  a  term  of  years  at  least. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  it  cost  lor  the  salary  and  traveling 
expenses  and  maintenance  of  a  man  to  do  this  kind  of  work  abroad! 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Roughly — it  is  merely  an  estimate,  of  course — 
the  salaries  of  the  kind  of  men  we  want  would  probably  be  around 
$4,000.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  individual,  on  his  expe- 
rience, on  his  training,  his  age,  and  his  qualifications.  It  might  ranee 
from  $3,500  to  $4,500 — more  likely  it  would  be  $4,500,  if  we  could 
get  the  type  of  man  we  would  like  to  have.  His  travel  would  prob- 
ably cost  around  $1,500  a  year.  We  would  expect  him  to  be  located 
usually  at  the  capital  or  the  metropolis  of  a  country.  He  would 
have  to  have  an  office,  and  probably  have  to  pay  office  rent.  That 
might  range  from  $500  to  $1,000  a  year.  He  snould  by  all  means 
have  a  competent  clerk,  some  one  to  handle  Jiis  correspondence  and 
be  in  charge  of  the  office  when  the  agricultural  attach^  is  traveling, 
so  that  all  the  information  that  heads  into  that  office  can  be  promptly 
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transmitted  to  the  department  here  without  delay.     A  competent 
clerk  would  cost,  say,  around  $1,500,  at  least. 

Then,  in  many  countries,  he  would  probably  have  to  employ 
interpreters  at  times.     Just  what  that  would  cost,  it  is  hard  to  say, 

EossiDly  $500  a  year — $500  to  $1,000;  and  there  would  necessarily 
e  expenses  for  telegraphing,  for  cabling,  and  some  expense  for  equip- 
ment and  current  supplies,  say  another  $1,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  would  total  about  $10,000? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  would  estimate  roughly  that  about  $10,000 
would  maintain  one  of  these  offices  for  a  large  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  think  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of 
these  attaches  it  would,  be  necessary  also  to  maintain  these  com- 
modity specialists  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  seems  desirable  for  some  of  the  largest  staple 
commodities.  The  commodity  man  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
permanent  man.  If  we  have  the  attach^  stationed  there  perma- 
nently, the  commodity  man  might  go  over  there  for  a  tour  of  duty  of, 
say,  six  months,  a  year  or  18  months,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  then 
return  to  this  country.  We  would  utilize,  of  course,  these  attaches 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  your  plan  sufficiently  mature  now  so  that  you 
can  tell  us  how  many  and  where  you  expect  to  have  these  attaches, 
and  these  other  people  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Dr.  Warren  has  included  in  his  statement  a  list 
of  about  17  which  I  think  is  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  some  Utopian  scheme  that  you 
eventually  expect  to  spend  $200,000  or  $300,000  on,  but  what  I  want 
to  know  is  what  do  you  expect  to  do  with  $65,000  ? 

NEED   OK   AliOITION'AL   MKN    AHROAO. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  With  the  $65,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $15,000, 
we  can  only"  hope  to  add  not  more  than  two  additional  permanent 
men. 

Mt.  Buchanan.  You  meant  offices  ? 

Mt.  EsTABROOK.  Yes.  We  now  have  an  office  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  the  Argentine;  and  one  at  London,  with  the  two  men — Mt.  Foley, 
who  would  correspond  with  our  agricultural  attach^,  and  Mr.  Squire, 
the  commodity  specialist  on  meats.  Also  a  man  in  the  Balkan 
States.  There  are  three  offices  and  four  men  which  are  permanently 
doing  this  work. 

These  foiu*  men  are  costing  approximately  $40,000  a  year.  The 
other  $10,000  of  this  $50,000  appropriation  will  be  used  up  in  these 
special  investigations  that  have  been  made,  or  will  be  made  before 
tne  close  of  the  year. 

With  the  $15,000  additional,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  add  at  the 
very  most  more  than  two  additional  permanent  men. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  would  they  probably  be  located  ? 

Mt.  EsTABROOK.  We  would  probably  put  one  at  Berlin  to  keep  an 
eye  on  developments  in  Germany  and  in  the  adjoining  countries. 
Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  the  other  man  placed  in  AustraUa, 
because  Austraha  is  a  competing  country,  and  crop  conditions  there 
have  quite  an  influence  on  our  prices  here.  We  have  no  represen- 
tative there,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  information.     For 
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instance,  I  had  a  letter  within  the  past  three  weeks  from  an  old 
acquaintance,  a  former  employee  of  the  department,  who  is  working 
for  a  grain  firm  at  Winnip^.  He  wrote  me  that  his  firm  had  inside 
information  that  the  average  ]^ield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Australia 
this  year  was  only  12  bushels  instead  of  the  official  estimate  of  14 
bushels.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  important  that  we  should  know  it.  We 
have  no  means  of  getting  that  information. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  your  permanent  offices  now  located  at  London  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  At  London  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  man  in  the 
Balkans  is  at  Bucharest. 

DtTIES   AND   ACnVITIR.H   OF   Sl»EClAL   AGENTS    AllROAU. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  had  these  offices  located  in  these  coun- 
tries for  some  time.  Have  you  had  any  other  results  from  them  than 
imparting  to  you  the  information  as  to  the  production  in  these  coun- 
tries ?     Have  any  other  results  flowed  from  tnese  activities  over  there  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  In  the  case  of  Argentina,  Mr.  Bullock  was  sent 
there  primarily  to  encourage  trade  in  pure-bred  American  live  stock. 
On  July  1,  when  our  bureaus  were  combined  and  the  work  was  redi- 
rected somewhat,  we  wrote  him  detailed  instruction  as  to  what  we 
would  like  to  have  him  do  as  an  aCTicultural  attach^;  that  is,  not  only 

f)ay  attention  to  the  demand  in  that  country  for  pure-bred  American 
ive  stock;  but  also  to  pay  attention  to  crop  production,  to  at  once  get 
in  touch  with  the  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  which  corresponds  to  our  crop-estimating  bureau 
here;  to  get  their  crop  and  live-stock  reports  as  soon  as  prepared  and 
send  them  by  mail  to  us,  and  if  there  is  anything  important  to  cable 
the  information  to  us.  For  instance,  it  happened  this  last  autumn, 
that  we  greatly  desired  to  know  what  the  new  fall-sown  acreage  of 
wheat  in  Argentina  was,  the  autumn  being  their  planting  season.  We 
communicated  with  Mr.  Bullock  and  in  due  time  we  had  the  official 
figures  of  the  Argentina  Government  as  to  the  newly-sown  wheat  crop. 

Mr.  Bullock  has  also  sent  in  a  great  deal  of  information  abou  farm 
and  trade  methods  and  practices  and  about  the  trend  of  business  in 
Argentina,  how  their  exchange  rates  are  going  and  their  exports  of 
agricultural  products — information  which  has  a  value  in  its  bearing 
on  trade  conditions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  question  is  directed  more  to  whether  or  not 
they  increased  our  foreign  commerce.  I  think  that  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  knowing  tne  condition  there — to  increase  ourcommerce 
in  j^icultural  products.     Do  they  do  that  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  As  to  whether  they  stimulate  trade  in  our  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes;  as  to  whether  they  stimulate  the  purchase  of 
our  products. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  So  far  as  this  was  practicable,  I  would  expect  these 
gentlemen 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  your  experience  with  them!  You  have 
already  had  them. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Our  man  at  London  has  sent  over  information 
regarding  the  condition  on  arrival  of  American  shipments  of  fruits 
and  things  of  that  kind,  which  has  been  transmitted  back  to  the 
various  organizations  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  has  helped 
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them  expand  their  trade  somewhat.  Mr.  Sauire  has  sent  over  lists 
of  representatives  of  forei^  firms  who  wantea  to  be  placed  in  contact 
with  American  firms  having  meat  and  other  live-stock  products  for 
sale. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then,  as  I  imderstand  it,  these  people  are  not  in 
any  sense  commercial  agents  for  agricultural  products,  but  investi- 

fators  to  find  actual  conditions  there  and  inform  the  department 
ere,  and  the  department  in  turn  disseminates  that  information  to 
the  American  people  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes;  particularly 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  That  constitutes  the  whole  scope  of 
their  duties  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Their  first  duty,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  get  prompt, 
accurate,  and  essential  information,  so  far  as  it  is  obtainable,  as  to  the 
production  and  stocks  on  hand  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  supply 
and  demand  throughout  the  world.  We  see  prices  of  grain  and  cotton 
fluctuating  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour  on  our  boards  of 
trade  and  exchanges,  the  reason  given  being  that  ^'  it  is  rumored  *' 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  What  results  did  you  get  in  London  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Our  agent  in  London  does  not  get  production 
figures.  He  is  looking  after  the  movements  of  American  products 
through  that  great  market,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  markets  in  the 
woHd. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that — *' greatest  of  all 
markets  in  the  world. ^' 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  He  is  getting  information  on  the  stocks  on  hand 
and  the  stocks  afloat,  prices  and  movement,  consumption  and  demand, 
trade  practices,  customs,  and  requirements.  He  has  unearthed 
something  that  we  did  not  know  before,  and  very  few  Americans 
know  it,  and  that  is  the  many  trade  bulletins  or  sheets  that  are  pre- 
pared by  agencies  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  which  have 
a  very  limited  circulation,  on  cotton,  wool,  meats,  tobacco,  grain, 
fruits,  dairy  products,  and  things  of  that  kind;  sheets  that  show  from 
week  to  weeTk  and  almost  from  day  to  day  the  quantity  of  these 
commodities  that  are  afloat  throughout  the  world,  the  quantities  of 
these  <^ommodities  that  are  arriving  from  day  to  day  at  great  ports 
of  entry,  and  information  of  that  kmd  which  has  not  been  generallv 
accessible  to  the  trade  in  that  country.  Mr.  Foley  has,  througn 
persistent  inquiry,  ascertained  that  such  trade  sheets  were  being  made 
up  and  are  available,  and  he  has  arranged  to  have  them  come  steadily 
to  our  department. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  those  trade  sheets  are  accurate  they  will  be 
practically  all  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Not  necessarily.    They  give 

Mr.  Buchanan  (continuing).  On  cotton,  wool,  and  meats  which- 
ever they  i  cover. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  They  give  a  portion  of  the  information  we  need. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Not  all,  I  suppose,  but  cotton  and  wool. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Not  all  of  them.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world, 
no  office  in  the  world,  that  has  complete  information  on  any  com- 
modity, and  it  is  our  endeavor  to  improve  that  situation  so  far  as  we 
can. 

We  expect  these  agricultural  attaches  to  make  up  a  schedule  of 
every  omcial  and  unofficial  publication  on  crop  production,  live- 
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stock  production,  stocks  on  hand,  consumption,  surpluses  and  deficits,, 
imports  and  exports,  and  prices  that  are  published  in  those  countries; 
and  to  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  those  reports  are  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  here  as  soon  as  available. 

We  expect  them  to  cooperate  with  and  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  consuls  throughout  the  world,  and  of  the  conunercial 
attaches,  because  all  of  these  men  need  a  certain  amount  of  direction 
and  need  a  certain  amount  of  instructions  as  to  what  to  look  for,  so 
that  the  usefulness  of  our  man  would  be  multiplied  many  times  by 
his  cooperation  with  these  other  agencies. 

STATE    AND   COSfMKRCE    DFPARTMF.N  PS    DOING    .SIMILAR    WORK. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  question  that  has  been  in  my  mind  is  '*  You 
have  three  diflFerent  governmental  departments  here  in  Washington 
having  representatives  in  foreign  countries,  and  each  one  has  a  par- 
ticular part  of  one  big  problem  to  perform." 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  the  question  is  if  it  could  be  so  consolidated 
into  one  organization  and  perform  the  entire  problem,  instead  of 
having  one  to  perform  one  part  of  it,  and  another  to  perform  another 
part  of  it,  ana  still  another  perform  another  part  of  it,  necessarily 
there  being  some  lack  of  complete  cooperation.  By  them,  separated 
as  they  are,  in  different  departments  oi  the  Government  and  working 
under  different  heads;  and  it  presents  on  the  whole  a  rather  unsat- 
isfactory conditipn.  I  am  not  criticising  any  one  department,  you 
understand,  but  just  simply  the  system.  You  want  information  on 
agricultural  production  and  ask  tor  agricultural  attaches  for  that 
purpose;  the  Commerce  Department  are  after  increased  business 
and  they  have  commercial  attachfe  to  report  on  manufactured 
products;  then  there  are  the  State  Department  Consular  Service 
attaches 

Mr.  EstaBkook  (interposing).  And  the  military  attach^  and  the 
naval  attaches. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  not  mixed  the  military  up  in  the  civil  life 
at  all,  and  do  not  intend  to;  they  have  always  been  antagonistic — 
I  do  not  mean  in  this  country — throughout  the  history  of  me  world. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  having  these  representa- 
tives officially  attached  to  the  embassies  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  They  tell  me  there  is  some  advantage.  The  fact 
that  they  are  attached  to  the  embassy  gives  them  entree  into  certain 
official  circles  in  each  of  these  countnes,  where  it  is  customary  to 
stand  more  on  their  dignity  than  it  is  in  the  United  States;  in  other 
words,  a  man  who  is  attached  to  the  embassy,  under  the  official 
etiquette  which  obtains,  can  deal  directly  with  foreign  officials;  and 
so  the  agricultural  attach^  would  have  the  right  to  go  directly  to  the 
minister  of  agriculture  to  get  information.  He  would  not  have 
that  right  if  he  was  not  attached  to  an  embassy;  he  would  have  to 
obtain  information  through  the  ambassador. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  man  you  have  in  London  attached  to  the 
embassy  over  there  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  He  is  not  at  the  present  time,  although  we  have 
reconunended  within  the  past  month  that  both  the  meh  at  London 
and  the  man  at  Buenos  Ayres  be  made  agricultural  attaches. 
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In  the  case  of  the  London  man,  he  has  practically  all  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  oflBcial  title  because  he  rooms  at  the  embassy.  He  is 
associated  with  the  American  ambassador,  but  he  himself  has  raised 
the  point  a  number  of  times  that  the  commercial  attache  has  certain 
facilities  that  he  has  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  officially 
connected  with  the  embassy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  does  not  have  diplomatic  immunity,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  ESTABROOK.   No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  people  should  not 
be  attached  to  the  embassy  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  None  that  I  know  of.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  embassy  and  have  the  advantage, 
i^hatever  it  is,  of  free  entree  into  the  official  circles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  State  Department  with 
reference  to  attachinc:  them  to  the  embassy  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  They  seem  to  be  perfectly  open-minded  on  the 
subject,  and  have  raised  no  objection  whatever  in  the  case  of  these 
two  men,  whom  we  have  asked  to  be  designated  as  attaches. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  they  designated  them  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  gone  through 
or  not:  I  could  not  answer  that  question  now. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  fact  that  they  have  not  been  designated  is  not 
arousing  any  suspicion  in  your  mind  as  to  opposition  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Oh,  no:  the  request  was  not  sent  over  until  the 
8th  of  February. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  would  rather  have  been  surprised  if  the  desig- 
nation had  been  made  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  remember  at  the  time  these  special  agents  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  were  in  Europe,  the  State  Department  was  a 
little  opposed  to  recognizing  them. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Special  agents? 

Mr.  Wason.  Of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Was  there  a  feeling  of  rivalry  between  the  two 
departments? 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  settled  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  may  be  settled  now.  I  was  on  the  other  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  botH  departments  were  before  us  in  years  gone 
by,  and  there  has  been  a  contest  as  to  jurisdiction  of  these  two 
departments,  and  both  of  them  thought  they  ought  to  have  it.  That 
has  been  the  condition  heretofore  between  those  two  departments. 

The  consul's  services  apply  to  particular  localities;  a  consul  is 
located  at  a  particular* place,  and  there  he  stays;  the  commercial 
attach^  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  a  traveling  man  who 
goes  from  place  to  place  seeking  trade  and  ascertaining  what  styles 
of  American  manufactured  goo(fe  are  pleasing  to  the  tastes,  fashions, 
and  customs  of  that  country.  But  1  think  on  the  whole  the  com- 
mercial attaches  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  trade  for  American  goods. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  My  thought  is  this:  If  we  have  a  good,  live, 
capable  man  in  a  country  to  represent  American  agriculture,  it  will 
be  a  part  of  his  business  to  get  full  cooperation  of  the  commercial 
attaches  and  the  consuls  that  are  in  that  country.  They  are  all 
good  Americans  and  are  all  sent  over  there  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  American  interests.  But  we  need  the  man  with  the  agricul- 
tural viewpoint  to  get  the  kind  of  information  we  should  have. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Does  not  that  bring  you  right  dovm  to|this:  If  there 
is  a  need  there  such  as  you  describe,  could  not  the  man  be  appointed 
by  the  State  Department,  or  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department,  and  make  his  statistics  avail- 
able to  everybody,  including  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  You  mean  obtain  an  agricultural  man  such  as  I 
have  described  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  But  place  him  with  Commerce  instead  •  of  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  not  expressing  any  opinion.  But  I  am  familiar 
with  the  controversy  I  referred  to,  because  I  was  on  the  committee 
that  caused  the  disturbance  in  the  House  and  brought  to  light  an 
absolute  dupHcation — the  House  committee  did  it;  i  did  not  do  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  would  be  very 
jealous  of  your  efforts.     Do  you  know  whether  they  are  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  that  point.     Commencing 
last  July,  Dr.  Klein  and  I  have  been  getting  together,  and  we  have 
had  a  number  of  conferences.     Once  he  brought  a  number  of  men 
over  and  we  talked  over  the  work  that  they  could  do  for  us;  and 
we  have  worked  on  the  hypothesis  of  getting  the  commercial  attachfe 
to  do  everything  that  they  can  possibly  do  for  us,  and  on  the  principle 
that  we  would  not  do  the  things  that  they  in  their  regular  routme 
of  work  could  do  for  us;  and  in  this  last  summer  when  our  men  went 
to  Europe  they  did  a  very  great  deal  in  the  way  of  getting  these 
attach^  in  touch  with  sources  of  information,  so  we  could  work 
through  them  and  get  the  information  flowing  to  us.     As  it  is,  as 
the  work  is  now,  we  wish  to  build  up  a  supplementary  system  to 
do  the  work  that  we  can  not  get  done  by  anyone  else;  and  I  think 
your  suggestion  is  good,  that  the  different  men  from  America  who 
are  working  in  a  given  country  need  to  know  each  other  and  need 
to  understand  what  the  other  is  doing,  and  in  that  way  not  duplicate 
each  other^s  work.     Our  interest  is  in  developing  this  work,  to 
develop  it  in  such  a  way  that  what  we  do  will  supplement  the  best 
we  can  get  in  the  way  of  agricultural  information  from  these  other 
sources. 

Mr.  Wason.  Will  not  the  department  get  the  best  service  if  these 
men,  whatever  you  call  them,  are  responsible  to  one  headj  let  the 
State  Department,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture  each  outline  what 
activity  or  investigation  of  statistics  they  want  returned  to  them 
througn,  for  instance,  let  us  say,  the  State  Department?  That  is 
the  way  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  getting  most  of  hers  now. 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  universal  principle  that  has  been  demon- 
strated by  history  that  the  one  who  holds  the  purse  string  rules  the 
world. .  The  one  paying  those  people  determines  what  they  will  get, 
and  the  reason  we  want  to  pay  tneir  salaries  and  control  these  attacnfe 
is  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  of  getting  information  that  is  of 
greatest  importance  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Wason.  Even  if  there  is  a  duplication  of  service? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  want  to  avoid  duplication  of  service,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  principles  we  have  kept  clearly  in  mind  all  the  time,  spd 
in  asking  for  this  limited  sum  of  money  we  have  kept  in  mind  getting 
everything  possible  from  the  other  sources  and  using  this  fund  for 
supplementing  the  information  that  can  be  gotten  from  these  other 
sources. 
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• 

With  regard  to  the  development  that  should  take  place  with  refer- 
ence to  unifying  this  work  in  the  future — that  is,  all  of  this  foreim 
work — I,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  say.  That  is  a  question  K)r 
others  to  settle.  But  for  the  present  this  is  the  way  it  is  organized: 
We  need  this  sum  of  money  in  order  to  supplement  the  work  ofliers  are 
doing  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  information,  and  particularly  at 
this  time  when  the  problem  of  marketing  our  goods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  such  a  serious  one  and  where  the  changing  conditions  over 
there  are  makinjr  it  so  difficult  for  farmers  to  know  how  to  adjust 
their  production  to  those  changed  conditions.  Just  take  eastern 
Europe  at  the  present  time:  the  rapidity  with  which  that  part  of 
eastern  Europe  which  formerly  produced  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  put 
it  on  the  western  European  market,  comes  back  into  production  and 
produces  a  surplus  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  not  only  to  the 
wheat  growers  out  to  all  grain  producers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  view  of  the  Secretaries  statement  a  few  months 
ago  about  his  fears  of  foreign  competition  bringing  foodstuflFs  into 
our  markets  by  ocean  steamers,  doyou  not  think  that  if  he  is  accurate 
that  our  producers  of  the  Middle  West  would  be  under  great  handicap 
in  getting  export  goods  to  Europe  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  are  importing  certain  classes  of  products  and 
exportmg  certain  classes  of  products  now,  of  course. 

Mr.  ^^SON.  Then  there  is  no  competition  really  between  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  this  country  and  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  importing  countries. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  say  that  at  all.  I  would  say  that  formerly 
the  competition  between  our  agriculture  and  foreign  agriculture  was 
largely  in  the  surplus  that  we  put  into  Western  Europe  in  competi- 
tion with  the  surplus  that  came  from  other  countries.  Now,  we  not 
only  have  that  handicap,  but  the  greater  cost  of  getting  our  products 
into  Europe,  and  we  also  have  me  further  competition  of  foreign 
countries  beginning  to  put  their  products  in  on  our  eastern  coast  at  times 
and  on  the  western  coast,  poultry  products  particularly,  and  products 
from  the  Argentine  in  the  way  oi  com  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  not  any  meat  products  come  from  South  America? 

Dr.  Taylor.  At  times. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  These  attaches  would  also  be  expected  to  collect 
a  great  deal  of  information  not  strictly  relating  to  crop  statistics,  for 
instance,  Europe  is  a  laboratory  of  various  experiments,  you  might 
say,  in  cooperative  endeavor  on  the  part  of  producers,  cooperative 
credit,  cooperative  insurance,  cooperative  buying  and  cooperative 
selling.  Then  there  a^e  all  forms  of  land  tenure,  division  of  large 
estates  into  small  holdings,  extensive  and  intensive  systems  of 
culture,  and  organization  of  agriculture.  The  question  of  taxation 
is  a  very  important  one.    They  nave  tried  all  sorts  of  taxation  schemes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  have  enough  of  that  now. 

Mr.  Estabrook  (continuing).  Thev  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  profitableness  for  unprofitableness  of  farming.  If  we  had 
properly  trained  men  in  those  countries  they  would  be  able  to  pick 
up  a  vast  amount  of  information  along  these  lines  which  would  give 
us  the  benefit  of  foreign  experience. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  If  the  committee  have  no  further  questions  to 
ask — I  brought  some  samples  along  of  some  of  the  material  that 
I  mentioned.     Here  is  a  report  from  Mr.  Squire  on  the  Danish  bacon, 
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showing  'how  it  is  displacing  the  American  bacon  Here  is  bulletin 
No.  987,  **  Handbook  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Statistics,"  in  which 
we  set  out  for  each  of  the  foreign  countries  their  statistics  of  acreage 
and  production  and  values  for  both  crops  and  live-stock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  mere  historical  record  ? 

Mr.  Estabr(K)K.  That  is  a  mere  historical  record;  yes. 

STATISTICS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION    AND    DISTRIBUTION. 

Mr.  Ant)ERSon.  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  item,  on  page  224, 
relating  to  crop  estimates  and  live-stock  statistics. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  next  item  is  the  second  subject  of  which  the 
Secretary  spoke.  This  item  covers  the  statistical  service,  what  was 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  before  it  was  combined  with  the  Bureau 
Markets. 

I  presume  the  committee  is  familiar  with  the  general  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau.  The  fact  is  that  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  has 
been  developed  through  more  than  half  a  century,  and  it  relates 
primarily  to  crops. 

We  have  never  had  special  funds  available  for  estimating  live  stock. 
The  estimating  of  live  stock  has  been  only  incidental.  As  the  Secre- 
tarv  pointed  out,  we  have  less  than  $25,000  available  for  that  purpose. 
It  has  been  our  practice  to  estimate  as  best  we  could  with  tiiose 
limited  funds  the  number  of  animals  on  the  farms  in  January  of 
each  year.  We  have  been  wholly  unable  to  even  attempt  to  estimate 
the  number  of  animals  on  feed  from  time  to  time,  or  when  they  would 
be  expected  to  go  to  the  market  or  their  average  weight  and  con- 
dition. We  have  never  attempted  to  estimate  dairy  production  or 
poultry  production,  two  industries  which  have  an  annual  value  of 
possiblv  $1 ,600,000,000  a  year. 

As  tne  Secretary  pointed  out,  the  cash  income  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  is  derived  from  live  stock  and  crops  in  the  propor- 
tion of  56  per  cent  for  live  stock  and  live-stock  products,  and  44  per 
cent  for  crops  of  various  kinds. 

We  have  a  constant  demand  for  detailed,  specific  information 
with  respect  to  live  stock,  which  we  are  wholly  unaole  to  meet,  because 
we  simply  have  not  the  funds  or  facilities  for  doing  it. 

I  brought  along,  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  need  for  live-stock 
data,  the  report  of  the  Farmers'  Live-Stock  Marketing  Committee 
of  15  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  met  last 
November,  and  among  their  recommendations  is  one  to  the  effect 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  secure  for  them  the  num- 
ber, sex,  ana  age  of  the  different  classes  of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  in  the  country  periodically,  the  quantity  of  the  above  that  is 
to  be  marketed  at  each  principal  market  and  the  region  from  which 
it  is  to  come;  market  receipts,  with  origin  of  same;  and  similar  in- 
formation for  other  live-stock  markets  covering  various  kinds,  and 
classes  of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  together  with  their  dis- 
tribution into  specific  channels;  and  they  recommend  that  all  this 
information  be  collected  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wason.  Right  on  that  point,  supposing  you  had  an  organiza- 
tion set  up  to  furnish  you  with  those  statistics  so  that  you  could  make 
them  public,  can  you  tell  the  committee  just  what  advantage  that 
would  be  to  a  stock  man  and  dairvman  ? 
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Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  assume  that  if  we  were  in  position  to  furnish 
detailed  information  which  is  dependable,  showing  the  number  of 
head  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  by  age  classifications  and  sex 
classifications,  in  each  State  and  in  each  county;  and  if  we  could  fur- 
nish statements  at  the  proper  seasons  during  the  year  of  the  nimiber 
of  head  that  were  on  feed,  their  condition  and  the  approximate  date 
when  they  would  go  to  market,  and  their  approximate  weights  when 
they  are  marketed,  as  we  are  absolutely  certain  we  can  do  if  we  have 
the  facilities;  that  any  live-stock  grower,  whether  in  the  range  country 
or  whether  in  the  feeding  sections,  would  be  able  to  judge  far  more 
inteUigently  than  he  is  now  able  to  judge  as  to  what  the  marketing 
prospects  would  be;  whether  it  would  pay  him  to  arrange  to  market 
Ms  surplus  stock  at  a  given  time,  or  hold  them  for  a  later  time.  It 
ought  to  enable  breeders  to  determine  more  intelligently  than  they 
can  do  now  whether  it  is  going  to  pay  them  to  go  ahead  and  enlarge 
their  operations  as  time  goes  on,  or  whether  they  had  better  restrict 
their  operations.. 

In  otner  words,  this  information  should  be  a  guide  to  a  production 
program,  and  it  should  be  the  best  guide  available  for  a  marketing 
program. 

l£*.  Wason.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  I  was  growing  live  stock  out 
West  and  I  got  that  information  from  your  department  and  I  found 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  lot  of  stock  shipped  to  the  market  about 
a  given  time,  I  womd  hold  my  own  back  and  see  if  I  could  not  get  a 
little  better  price  later  or  crowd  mine  and  get  them  in  earlier. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  what  I  would  do  and  apprehend  my  com- 
petitors would  be  doing  the  same  trick. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  would  have  a  trained  man  who  was  keeping 
tab  on  what  is  happening  in  each  of  these  principal  States,  and  the 
moment  he  observed  a  slowing  up  in  the  movement  to  market  that 
would  be  reported,  and  everyone  would  know  what  was  going  on, 
and  you  would  certainly  be  in  a  position  to  act  more  intelligently. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  that  would  bring  a  lower  quaUty  of  meat  mto 
consumption  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  is  almost  fundamental  that  any  business  man 
needs  all  the  information  he  can  possibly  get  with  respect  to  his 
product,  in  the  production  of  it  and  m  the  marketing  and  distribution 
of  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  advise  the  stock  grower 
so  thai  you  could  keep  comparatively  an  even  flow  of  beeves  to  the 
great  market  centers  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Our  particular  purpose  would  not  be  to  advise 
the  stock  grower  what  to  do,  but  to  supply  him  with  the  facts  which 
wcJuld  enaole  him  to  make  an  intelligent  judgment  himself  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  do.  But  in  a  large  way  the  live  stock  men  are  organized, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  if  we  can  place  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
their  organizations  sufficiently  dependable  data  upon  which  they  can 
rely,  that  they  will  know  what  to  do  with  it  after  they  get  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  will  that  information  you  gather  nere  in  this 
coimtry  be  coupled  with  information  from  countries  of  South  America, 
controlled  by  the  packers  in  regard  to  beeves  grown  there,  so  that 
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they  could  not  still  cause  the  market  to  fluctuate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  western  stock  grower? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  There  is  where  our  project  of  foreign  competition 
and  demand  hooks  up  with  our  service  here. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  know  it  hooks  up,  but  it  is  results  here  I  am  thinking 
of,  whether  the  interlocking  will  be  beneficial  or  whether  it  wiD  be  a 
lock  that  the  packers  will  still  be  enabled  to  unlock.  You  know  they 
are  experts  with  the  key. 

Mr.  JEstabrook.  That  is  qu^te  true^  and  they  appreciate  the  value 
of  definite,  detailed  information  so  highly  that  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  spend  money  freely  to  get  it. 

Our  whole  endeavor  is  m*st  of  all  to  get  the  facts  and  then  to  pub- 
lish them  as  quickly  and  widely  as  possible.  Our  bureau  is  an  in- 
formation collecting  agency,  and  it  is  an  agency  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

Mr.  Wason.  Except  the  packers,  because  they  get  it  now. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  They  have  that  advantage  at  the  present  time 
over  producers  and  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  are  overestimating  the  amount  of  in- 
formation the  packers  have  about  some  of  these  mings. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  been  trying  tp  get  some  from  th^n 
lately.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wason.  You  have  not  got  the  key. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  they  had,  apparently,  was  what  they  got  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  are  shrewd  fellows. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  But  it  is  our  thought,  that  having  developed  a 
crop-reporting  service  with  some  success,  a  somewhat  similar  service 
ought  to  be  highly  desirable  for  the  live-stock  industry  which,  as  the 
Secretary  said,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  industry  there  is. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  was  going  through  my  mind  was,  whether  or  no 
when  that  information  is  obtained  in  the  scope  that  you  have  in  mind, 
it  is  going  to  be  of  any  material  value  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  big 
cattle  grower  out  West  beyond  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  the  little  one,  too  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  what  is  bothering  me. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  is  quite  evident  that  many  of  the  individual 
live-stock  growers  feel  that  such  information  would  be  of  value  to 
them,  because  they  ask  for  it  now,  and  we  are  unable  to'give  it  to 
them;  certainly  the  live-stock  organizations  and  certamly*  the 
farmers^  organizations  feel  they  need  this  information,  and  I  think 
they  will  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  it  when  it  is  available. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  are  in  aistress  and  have  been  in  distress  for 
years,  and  when  a  person  is  in  distress  he  will  turn  to  every  avenue  to 
get  relief.  Now,  then,  this  information  is  not  going  to  control  -the 
packers  and  the  stock  yards  from  fixing  the  price  of  beef  going  into 
the  market,  no  matter  how  complete  the  Imowledge  of  the  stock 
grower  is. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  going  to  organize  these  producers  so  that 
they  can  make  use  of  this  information. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  sir;  you  have  my  good  will  and  help,  and  I  will 
work  as  long  as  any  of  you.  But  I  am  a  little  dubious  about  it,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  if  I  could  get  any  clearer  information. 
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Mr.  EsTABROOK.  One  thought  in  connection  with  this  live-stock 
project  might  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  it  is  aknost  useless  for  any 
single  State  to  attempt  to  develop  a  service,  or  for  any  local  organiza- 
tion to  attempt  to  develop  such  a  service,  because  in  the  main  it  is  a 
coiintry-wide  proposition,  and  it  is  only  the  Federal  Government 
which  could  hope  to  develop  a  satisfactory  system. 

FOR    EMFLOYUEXT   Ot    LIN  E-STOCiv   SPECIAUSTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  in  mind  the  plan  of  organization  that 
you  expect  to  adopt  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  With  this  $70,000  increase  which  we  are  asking 
we  would  expect  to  employ  about  14  Uve-stock  specialists  at  salaries 
around  $2,500,  I  would  say,  to  begin  with;  4  regional  supervisors 
located  in  the  field,  and  1  general  supervisor,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  to  head  up  the  work. 

We  tSive  found  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  information  by  means  of 
printed  schedules  which  worked  out  pretty  well  for  crops,  tnat  outside 
of  the  corn-belt  region  we  are  not  very  successful  in  getting  replies. 
Men  in  the  range  country  will  not  fill  out  schedules,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  men  in  that  country  who  are  devoting  practically  their 
entire  time  to  checking  up  the  live  stock  with  the  live-stocK  men. 
getting  their  cooperation,  getting  them  to  pool  their  information,  and 
Si  that  way  getting  a  better  line  on  what  Is  coming  out  of  the  range 
country.  That,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  organization — 14  live-stock 
speciahsts,  4  regional  supervisors,  1  general  supervisor,  which  would 
cost  around  $51,000  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Who  are  these  specialists  going  to  get  their  infor- 
mation from  ?    They  have  got  to  get  if  from  somebody. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  They  wul  get  it  from  all  sorts  of  i>eople;  they  will 
gather  it  from  every  available  source  of  information.  They  will  utiUze 
county  agents  so  far  as  practicable;  they  will  get  in  touch  with  the 
ofiScers  oi  every  local.  State,  and  national  live-stock  association  of 
every  description  and  get  their  cooperation  in  filling  out  schedules. 
They  will  visit  the  big  fellows  and  get  information  from  them  by  inter- 
views so  far  as  they  can.  They  will  be  checking  up  all  the  time  on 
assessor's  returns,  because  there  is  some  valuable  mformation  in  them. 
It  will  be  a  combination  of  getting  information  on  printed  schedules 
from  selected  Usts  of  reporters,  personal  travel,  personal  inspection  of 
field  conditions,  and  cooperation  with  the  best-mformed  men  in  each 
locality  and  with  organizations  of  producers  and  shippers. 

TPANSPER   OF  FUNDS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  statement  you  apparently  arrive  at  an 
increase  of  $107,600.  The  clerk  and  I  have  been  going  over  this  a 
little  bit  and  our  arithmetic  makes  it  $147,600.  There  is  $40,000 
increase  in  the  amount.  And  there  are  transferred  to  a  separate  item 
$50,000  carried  in  a  proviso. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  there  are  32  employees,  with  salaries  aggre- 
gating $37,600,  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll;  then  there  is  $20,000 
more  allotted  to  this  appropriation  from  the  appropriation  for  mar- 
keting and  distribution  of  farm  products. 
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That  makes  a  total  increase  of  $147,600,  even  if  it  be  assumed  thtt 
the  work  formerly  done  under  the  marketing  and  distributing  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  is  continued  under  this  item  it  would  stfll  be  an 
increase  of  $127,600. 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  When  the  two  bureaus  were  consolidated  on 
Ju\y  1,  last,  we  started  out  with  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for 
statistical  work,  of  which  $50,000  is  set  aside  for  the  foreign  woA, 
leaving  $250,000  for  the  crop  reporting  and  statistical  work.  There 
was  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  a  little  division  called  the  *' Division 
of  Marketing  Statistics,"  with  an  allotment  of  fimds  from  the  market- 
ing and  distributing  item  of  $20,000.  That  was  combined  and  con- 
soudated  with  our  statistical  force,  so  that  this  year  at  the  present 
time  our  allotment  of  funds  is  $250,000,  plus  this  $20,000,  or  $270,000, 
which  is  the  present  cost  of  the  work.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are 
asking  for  this  increase  of  $70,000  for  liv'e-stock  work,  which  makes 
the  total  amount  $340,000.     It  is  a  net  increase  of  $70,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  your  own  work  or  not. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  much  money  it  is,  whether  one  piece  of 
work  or  another  piece  of  work,  if  it  is  an  increase  of  $147,000,  that 
is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  We  have  now  $270,000 ;  we  are  asking  for  $340,000 
which  is  an  increase  of  $70,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  get  it?  You  have  juggled  these 
appropriations  around  so  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  it.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  we  appropriate  for,  when  you  get 
through  with  them  you  have  got  whatever  you  want.  If  there  is  any 
language  that  we  can  put  in  here  that  wiU  make  these  appropriations 
stay  put,  I  wish  I  could  find  it  out. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  have  not  the  wording  before  me,  Mr.  Chairman;' 
but  our  appropriation  now  is  $300,000,  less  $50,000  for  new  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  gives  you  $250,000  for  this  job,  and  you  go 
and  take  $20,000  off  of  some  other  job  and  put  it  over  here. 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  take  another  task  also. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  we  appropriate  for  here,  or  what  we  put  in  this 
bill,  the  amount  which  you  spend  is  the  amount  which  you  can  get 
from  some  place,  whether  it  is  in  this  amount  or  not. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  being  spent  for  crop  estimates,  and 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  bureau  we  were  trying  to  get  greater 
efficiency  in  statistical  work  by  having  this  section  on  market-pric^ 
statistics  associated  with  this  other  work;  and  in  the  estimates  this 
year  not  only  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  but  the 
statistical  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  combined  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  took  over  the  appropriation  and  the  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  I  suppose  the  personnel  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  going  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Instead  oi  having  it  under  two  heads  you  have  it 
under  one  head  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Just  what  happened  was  this:  The  head  of  the 
Market  Statistics  Section  was  detailed  to  other  work,  and  without 
getting  a  new  head  we  simply  put  that  section  in  with  the  other 
statistical  work  under  the  head  of  the  other  division. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  can  fix  these  items  up  in  some  way  so  we 
oan  imderstand  it,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it  done,  and  a  statement 
inserted  in  the  record. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  INCREASE  UNDER  I  HK  ITEM  FOR  CROP  AND  MVE-BTOC'K  ESTIMATES. 

The  appropriation  lor  the  current  year  is  $:500,000,  l^ut  a  p'oviso  is  attached  .vhii  h 
«ots  a^^iae  $r>0.000  of  tliis  flmount  to  he  used  in  a  foreign-marketing  service,  leaving 
l^iit  §250.000  for  the  rrop  reporting  and  statistical  work.  \^'e  are.  howev«r,  using 
^0.000  from  the  aporopriation  lor  marketing  and  distributing  farm  ])rodaots  lor 
statistical  work  and  nnve  united  this  auiount  with  the  ;{i250,U00  shown  al)ove.  thus 
making  a  total  of  S270,0(K).  which  is  being  n.^ed  at  the  present  tioif*.  In  the  estimates 
w^  are  asking  for  a  lump  fund  of  !^3lO,Ck)0.  vhich  is  an  iccreas-:*  r»f  rf^TO.OOO  ovpr  the 
liiinp-fund  amount  btun*:  ns^^d  a^  the  pr»^ent  time.  Add  to  this  increase  the  sum  of 
the  transfers  of  positions  from  the  lump  fund  to  th.e  statutory  r  )ll.  i.  e.,  .*;>7,()00,  and 
the  total  actual  miiease  r**<iueste«l  for  the  \vork  will  be  .>107,(ibO,  or  the  amount  &hov\  n 
in  tiiO  f  rir.tol  (Estimates. 


Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  now  take  up  the  item  in  page  226 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  get  to  that 
I  do  not  care  anything  aoout  the  item  of  $50,000,  but  the  idea  is,  as  I 
\mderstand  it,  that  it  shall  be  used  for  collecting  and  disseminating  to 
American  producers,  importers,  exporters,  ana  other  interested  per- 
sons information  relative  to  the  world  supply  of  and  need  for  Amer- 
ican agricultural  products  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  put  over  in  a  separate  item  on  a  preceding 
page. 

Mr.  Wason.  On  that  same  page  I  see  new  language  *^on  farms.'' 
Is  that  so  you  can  make  a  comprehensive  survey  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Yes;  to  ascertain  the  value  of  live  stock  and  live- 
stock products  without  limiting  it  to  farms. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  give  you  the  right  to  go  into  cold  storage 
and  such  places  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Well,  it  would  enable  us  to  get  statistics  on  crops 
and  live  stock  and  live-stock  products  wherever  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  your  purpose  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes. 

STUDY    OF    QEOGRAPHIC    BASIS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION,    ETC. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  item  on  page  226  consists  of  three  parts,  and 
they  are  a  part  of  the  lump-sum  appropriated  for  Farm  Management 
and  Farm  Economics.  The  first  item  is  for  the  study  of  the  geographic 
basis  of  agricultural  production,  and  I  will  ask  Dr.  Baker  to  state 
briefly  th«  work  that  is  being  done. 


Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 

Dr.  Baker.  This  work  has  been  a  separate  section  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  for  nine  years.  I  presume  the  words  "  geogra- 
phy'^  and  '^history''  sound  to  you  rather  academic  and  remote  from 
the  farm.  In  reality  our  work  is  scarcely  at  all  academic,  and  it  is 
very  closely  related  to  our  agricultural  progress.  Our  function  is 
twofold. 

Our  first  function  is  frankly  educational;  that  is,  we  are  trying 
to  assemble  and  present,  by  means  of  maps,  graphs,  and  written 
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text,  all  sorts  of  facts  gathered  from  our  own  bureau  and  other 
bureaus  in  the  department.  May  I  say  that  this  is  a  broad,  coopera- 
tive imdertaking  and  has  involved  practically  every  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  even  some  bureaus  outside,  especially 
the  Greoloffical  Survey. 

I  have  here  some  maps  and  graphs  which  have  been  published  in 
sections  of  the  Atlas  of  American  Amculture,  in  a  small  hand  atlas 
called  **The  Geographv  of  the  World's  Agriciilture, '*  and  in  various 
bulletins  and  yearbooK  articles.     With  your  permission,   I  shall  be 

flad  to  show  you  a  few  of  these.     These  are  my  own  personal  copies, 
Ir.  Chairman.     The  supply  for  distribution,  1  may  say,  has  been 
completely  exhausted. 

The  *^  (Geography  of  the  World's  A^culture,"  which  is  the  one 
you  have,  has  gone  into  its  fourth  edition  during  three  years.  The 
Printing  OflBce  phoned  this  morning  that  this  book  probably  had  a 
wider  cu'culation  at  $1  per  copy  than  any  other  Grovemment  publi- 
cation in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Anderson  Has  it  been  printed  by  the  Grovemment  ? 

Dr.  Baker.  Yes,  by  the  superintendent  of  documents.  It  has 
been  republished  three  times. 

These  publications  have  foimd  ^eatest  use  in  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  county  high  schools,  m  normal  schools,  and  in  our 
larger  universities.  The  Year  Book  Separate  entitled  ''Graphic 
Summary  of  American  Agriculture"  has  been  purchased  by  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  copies 
per  year.  There  are  fully  a  dozen  of  the  large  universities,  and 
more  agricultural  colleges,  besides  many  normal  and  high  schools, 
who  are  usin^  these  publications  either  as  textbooks  or  for  supple- 
mentary readmg. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  often  is  this  atlas  gotten  out  ? 

Dr.  Baker.  The  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture  has  been  issued  in 
sections,  the  ** Frost"  and  ** Cotton"  sections  in  1918,  '* Rural  Popu- 
lation'' in  1919.  This  Geography  of  the  World 's  Agriculture  was 
gotten  out  in  1917.  It  was  oased  largely  on  data  gathered  by  the 
census  of  1910.  It  is  our  intention  to  onng  out  a  revision  based  on 
the  new  1920  census  data  and  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets and  Crop  Estimates,  and  other  statistical  agencies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  will  it  take  to  get  that  out  ? 
^  Dr.  Baker.  We  are  now  planning  to  use  the  large  size  atlas  to 
describe  the  climate,  soil,  and  other  basic  physical  conditions,  which 
can  be  portrayed  only  by  colored  maps  and  are  permanent,  and 
hereafter  to  issue  the  crop  and  live-stock  maps  in  the  smaller  size, 
like  the ''  Geographv  of  the  World's  Agriculture."  We  were  starting  to 
prepare  such  a  publication  when  we  were  diverted  to  the  Yearbook 
work.  The  Yearbook  for  1921  is  to  be  of  a  different  character  than 
heretofore;  it  will  be  devoted  largely  to  a  study  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  corn  belt,  the  cotton  belt,  and  the  wheat  region.  Owing 
to  the  graphic  method  of  presentation,  the  preparation  of  a  large 

?jirt  of  the  Yearbook  has  devolved  upon  our  office.    As  soon  as  the 
Varbook  is  out — and  that  will  be  a  month  or  two — we  will  resume 
work  on  the  '*  Geography  of  American  Agriculture." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  educational  work. 
The  world  of  afiairs,  especially  in  our  country,  is  operated  on  a 
voluntary  basis.     This  demands  general  intelligence  among  large 
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numbers  of  people.  The  wisdom  with  which  they  act  depends  on 
the  knowledge  tney  possess,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  tne  young 
than  the  old.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  assemble  the  large 
amount  of  data  published  in  statistical  form  and  unpublished  in  our 
own  bureaus,  in  other  bureaus,  and  by  the  census,  and  present  it  in 
a  form  that  is  readily  understood. 

The  second  function  of  our  work  is  interpretation.  The  reason 
T^e  make  maps  and  graphs  is  so  that  the  conditions  and  relations 
may  be  more  readily  seen.  Some  facts  when  thus  presented  need  no 
interpretetion — they  interpret  themselves — ^but  most  economic  situa- 
tions are  complex.  So  we  endeavor,  on  the  basis  of  geographic  con- 
ditions— soil,  climate,  distance  to  market,etc. — and  the  nistorical 
trend  of  development — production,  exports,  prices,  etc. — to  interpret 
the  facts  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  The  object  of  our  work  b 
to  understand  the  trend  of  American  agriculture,  and  to  this  extent 
anticipate  the  future,  in  order  that  the  advice  offered  to  farmers  by 
our  bureau  may  not  be  futile. 

Now,  there  are  three  sections  of  our  work.    I  might,  by  the  way. 
note  that  in  the  projected  new  "Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
it  is  proposed  to  call  this  section  "Acricultural  Readjustments."    I 
think  probablv  no  two  words  could  oe  better  selected  than  these. 

We  are  studying  the  readjustments  in  the  systems  of  fanning  that 
are  constantly  necessary  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions  in 
one  part  or  another  of  our  country. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there  are  three  projects  in  this  section. 
The  first  is  the  Geographic  Basis  of  Agricultural  Production;  the 
second,  Greogrwhj  oi  Farm  Practices  and  Types  of  Farming;  and 
the  third.  The  Historical  Trends  of  Agricultural  Organization,  Pro- 
duction, and  Prices. 

COTTON  SECTION. 

The  first  project  is  engaged  in  studying  the  geographic  basis  of 
both  our  present  and  of  our  future  agncultural  production  and  dis- 
tribution. The  character  of  this  wonc  is  illustrated  by  the  cotton 
section  of  the  atlas.  May  I  remark  that  the  Public  Printer  sold  out 
his  supply  of  this  section  within  three  months 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  Is  this  one  later  [indicating]  than 
that  one  ? 

Dr.  Baker.  They  were  published  about  the  same  time.  The  *'  geog- 
raphy" is  a  general  survey  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  of  the  world. 
This  atlas  section  has  reference  to  cotton  alone.  We  took  up  cotton 
and  studied  it  separately.     We  have  two  maps  and 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  What  is  that  picture  there  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Dr.  Baker.  We  show  only  the  big  areas  of  production.  I  think  I 
have  another  copy  here. 

I  may  explain  that  in  the  cotton  section  we  are  dealing  with  four 
or  five  subjects.  There  is  the  introduction  [indicating],  describing 
the  commercial  varieties  of  cotton;  on  the  next  page  we  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  detailed  information  with  reference  to  climatic, 
soil,  and  other  conditions  in  order  to  determine  where  cotton  is  best 
grown. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  give  the  area  adaptable  to  the  growing  of 
cotton  ? 
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Dr.  Baker.  That  is  something  problematical;  it  is  more  a  qu^tion 
of  labor  than  climate.  The  climatically  potential  production  of  cotr 
ton  in  the  world  is  practically  unlimited.  Production  is  largely 
limited  by  labor.  One  of  the  reasons  that  we  produce  so  much  cotton 
in  the.  South  is  the  supply  of  labor  under  more  excellent  supervision 
than  exists  in  tropical  countries. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  doubt  the  statement  that  the  potential  produc- 
tion is  unlimited. 

Dr.  Baker.  Of  course,  nothing  is  unlimited.  It  is  a  matter  also 
of  competition  with  other  crops. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  many  countries  it  can  be  grown  where  they 
have  cheap  labor  and  the  proper  soil,  but  it  is  not  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. 

Dr.  Baker.  Yes;  from  the  standpoint  of  profit  undoubtedly 
America  has  an  assured  supremacy.  The  British  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association  have  been  trying  for  50  years  to  encourage  its  prcxluction 
within  the  Empire  on  a  large  scale,  but  they  are  producing  no  more 
now  than  they  were  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  far  north  can  it  be  grown  ? 

Dr.  Baker.  To-day  it  is  grown  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 
During  the  Civil  War  several  counties  in  Illinois  reported  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  I  might  say  that  the  trend  of  economic  forces  is  to 
intensify  the  influences  of  geographic  conditions.  Instead  of  geo- 
graphic conditions  being  duninisbed  by  economic  progress,  their 
control  is  being  intensified.  Cotton  used  to  be  grown  up  as  far 
north  as  St.*  Louis,  but  as  transportation  facilities  developed  and  as 
the  world  became  better  organized,  it  paid  onlv  to  produce  the  cotton 
in  the  r^ion  in  which  it  is  produced  most  easily. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  in  mind  the  approximate  boundaries? 
Can  it  be  grown  successfully  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  ? 

Dr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  it  will  mature  there.  During  Civil 
War  times  they  grew  a  very  little  in  the  Southern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  George  Washington's  time  it  was  grown  along  the  Poto- 
mac above  Alexandria. 

The  future  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  depends, 
in  large  part,  upon  the  further  extension  of  our  arable  area.  The 
climate,  soils,  location  with  reference  to  markets,  and  other  geographic 
conditions  affecting  the  utilization  of  the  cut-over,  swamp,  and  arid, 
or  semiarid  regions  are  being  mapped  and  studied  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  oy  this  project,  in  collaboration  with  the  Land  Econ- 
omic Section,  tne  Weather  Bureau,  Soil  Survey,  Bureaus  of  Plant 
and  Animal  Industry,  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Yearbook  Separate  No.  771,  entitled  *' Arable  Land  in  the  Unit^ 
States''  suxnmarizes  a  phase  of  this  work.  At  present  this  project  is 
supervising,  in  collaboration  with  the  bureaus  mentioned,  a  siu^ey 
of  the  best  use  of  the  land  in  different  portions  of  the  Great  Plains 
region,  where,  owing  to  several  wet  followed  by  several  dry  years, 
problems  of  land  utilization  are  very  pressing. 

We  have  taken  the  Great  Plains  area  for  special  study  because  ©f 
the  serious  situation  existing  there,  especially  in  the  northern  portion. 
The  sunomer  before  last  Dr.  Marbut,  of  the  Soil  Survey,  and  I  spent 
three  months  there  studying  conditions.  This  last  summer  we  had 
a  man  out  there  studying  the  experience  of  the  farmers.  At  present 
another  section  in  the  office  is  conducting  an  agricultural  survey- 
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That  is  the  work  of  our  first  project.  It  deals  with  the  geographic 
basis  of  both  present  and  future  agricultural  production  and  distri- 
bution in  the  United  States. 

'4EOGRAPHY  OF   FARM    PRACTICES   AND  TYPES  OF  FARMINT.. 

With  reference  to  the  second  project,  geography  of  farm  practices 
and  Types  of  Fanning,  we  are  studying  at  present  the  cropping 
systems  and  farm  practices  of  the  cotton  belt  and  the  com  belt. 
Two  bulletins  descriptive  of  agriculture  in  these  regions  and  sug- 
gesting more  economical  methods  of  farm  organization  will  be  sub- 
mitted during  the  coining  year.  These  bufletins  will  be  of  most 
value  to  teachers  of  farm  management,  to  county  agents,  and  to 
leading  farmers  •in  these  regions.  A  former  publication  of  this 
project  has  been  handed  to  you.  It  is  entitled  '^Farm  Practices  in 
Orowing  Wheat.^'  and  illustrates  the  character  of  this  work. 

STUDY  IN  SniFTS  OF  AGRICULTURAI.  PRODUCTION   AND  SYSTEMS  OF  FARMINlI,   ETC. 

The  third  project  is  studying  the  shifts  in  agricultural  production 
and  systems  of  farming  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another;  also 
those  changes  that  occur  in  the  same  locality  during  the  course  of 
time.  Why,  for  instance,  should  wheat  production  in  Wisconsin 
give  way  to  dairying  beginning  about  1870,  and  inove  onward  into 
the  Northwest?  A  sinmar  development  began  in  Cahfornia  some 
30  years  later.  Such  shifts  in  systems  of  farming  are  Uke  revolutions 
in  political  history.  We  are  trying  to  study  theu*  causes,  and  deter- 
mine the  trend  of  agricultural  development  as  population  increases. 

May  I  sum  up  now  ?  Our  work  is  to  try  to  reach  the  colleges,  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  leaders  in  agriculture,  with  these  publica- 
tions, and  to  interpret  for  them  the  facts  relating  to  the  development 
of  American  agriculture.  We  attempt  to  interpret  agricultural 
conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  space,  that  is  from  the  geographic 
standpoint,  and  from  that  of  time,  or  the  historical  standpoint,  and 
try  in  this  way  to  get  at  the  trend  of  things. 

Mr.  Andekson.  How  long  were  you  on  this  ? 

Dr.  Baker.  Since  about  1912. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  do  the  work  of  collecting  these  sta^ 
tistics? 

Dr.  Baker.  We  depend  on  others  to  do  that.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  statistics  gathered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  the  Census  Bureau — far  more  than  it  has  been  attempted  to  inter- 
pret. But  the  man  who  sits  down  in  an  office  chair  and  tries  to 
understand  conditions  existing  on  the  Great  Plains,  for  instance,  is 
making  a  mistake.  We  do  our  work  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
office.  Here  [indicating]  is  some  of  the  work  done  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  collaboration  with  us.  We  map  statistics  just  as  we  map 
other  conditions;  then  we  interpret.  The  Weatiier  Bureau  pro- 
vided the  statistical  data,  then  we  collaborated  in  preparing  the 
maps  and  wrote  the  text,  endeavoring  to  take  these  data  and  put 
them  in  such  form  as  would  be  helpful  to  the  fruit  grower,  for  instance. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  say  tnat  our  relations  with  other  bureaus 
and  departments  have  been  extremely  cordial.  I  have  worked  in 
several  universities,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  university 
in  which  men  have  more  cordial  relations  than  in  our  department* 
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INVESTIGATION    OF    AGRICULTURAL    CREDITS,    STUDY    OF    FIRE,   CROP, 

AND   LIVE   STOCK  INSURANCE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  further  Questions  in  connection 
with  this  item  ?    If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  tne  next. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  tne  next  item  relates  to  agricultural 
credits,  the  study  of  fire,  crops,  and  live  stock  insurance,  and  taxa- 
tion as  they  aflFect  the  business  of  fanning.  Mr.  Valgren  will  tell 
you  about  that.     He  has  ^ven  special  attention  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Valgren.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this 
division  of  which  I  have  charge  gives  attention,  as  far  as  facilities 
and  means  permit,  to  credit,  msurance,  and  taxation.  That  is  the 
order  in  which  we  state  out  subject. 

So  far  attention  has  been  given  almost  entirely  to  credits  and 
insurance.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  suitable  man  to 
study  problems  of  taxation  as  they  affect  the  farmer.  During  the 
last  year  we  made  a  special  study  of  credit  unions  or  credit  asso- 
ciations which  represent,  as  you  know,  a  form  of  cooperation  in  the 
■credit  field. 

This  thin^  has  taken  hold  in  this  country  more  in  urban  commu- 
nities than  m  the  country,  but  it  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
connection  with  the  credit  status  of  the  farmer,  more  particularly 
the  small  farmer,  who  does  not  have,  at  the  present  time,  or  does 
not  utilize,  banking  connections. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  will  be  gained  by  taking  up  your  time 
with  that.  We  published  the  residts  of  this  study  in  a  little  circular 
which  is  known  as  Department  Circular  No.  197,  and  if  any  of  you 
are  interested  in  seeing  a  copy  of  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  States  in  which  farm  credit  unions 
are  now  legal  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  There  are  now  11  States  in  which  general  laws  have 
been  passed  for  the  organization  and  management  and  control  of 
these  associations.  Those  are  shown  on  page  5  of  this  little  circular. 
Since  this  was  prepared,  New  Hampshire  has  adopted  a  law  of  this 
kind,  following  closely  the  suggested  law  that  we  have  in  the  back 
part  of  the  circular.  At  the  present  time  there  are  bills  introduced 
in  the  legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Kentuckjr  providing  for  the 
organization  and  control  of  these  credit  associations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  credit  associations  usually  unlimited 
liability  associations? 

Mr.  Valgren.  No;  limited  liability. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  have  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Yes;  the  general  plan  is  capital  stock  of  about  110 
par  value  per  share,  or  it  may  be  $5.  Of  course,  the  laws  of  the 
different  States  stipulate  usually  the  maximum  or  the  minimum 
amount  of  shares. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  accept  deposits? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Yes.  In  most  of  the  States  they  do.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  some  of  the  States  they  have  a  provision  in  the  law  pro- 
hibiting taking  deposits.  That  is  one  reason  why  no  organization 
has  been  formed  under  the  Nebraska  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  they  do  not  take  deposits  where  do  they 
get  their  credit  ? 
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Mr.  Valoren.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  is  operating  in  a 
State  where  it  can  not  take  deposits.  They  woidd  get  that  from 
subscriptions  to  capital  stock  and  also  from  the  banks.  As  an 
example^  take  the  organizations  operating  in  North  Carolina.  They 
get  their  funds  from  subscriptions  to  stock  and  also  from  deposits. 
Then  when  these  funds  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for 
loans,  they  borrow  from  the  banks  on  the  notes  of  the  association 
backed  by  the  notes  of  the  members  in  the  association,  deposited 
with  the  bank  as  collateral  for  the  association's  notes.  In  that  way 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain  credit  considerably  cheaper  than  the 
individual  farmer  alone  would  be  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  liabilitv  on  the  part  of  the  association 
except  its  liability  on  the  capital  stocK  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  There  is  a  double  liability  on  the  stock. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  the  States  put  any  lunit  on  the  amount  which 
they  may  loan  in  relation  to  the  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  laws  provide  on  that. 
There  is  a  limit  to.  the  amoimt  that  they  borrow.  I  am  positive 
about  that,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  limit. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tell  us  what  you  do  with  respect  to  insurance. 

Mr.  Valgren.  May  I  say  another  word  on  credits  while  we  are  on 
that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

STUDY  OF  PKRbONAL  AND  COLf*ATBRAL  CRKDIT  TO  FAPMERS?    BV    BANKS. 

Mr.  Valgren.  Aside  from  this  study  of  these  credit  unions  to  which 
I  referred,  we  alro  made  a  study  of  personal  and  collateral  credit  to 
farmers  by  banks,  a  study  which  should  be  available  very  shortly. 
We  sent  back  the  page  proof  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  It  should  have  been  out  by  this  time.  In  that 
we  give  an  estimate  of  the  total  outstanding  bank  loans  to  farmers 
as  of  the  first  of  last  year,  and  the  interest  rates  charged  .at  the  time 
of  this  inquiry,  which  was  last  April,  and  also  the  conditions  attached 
to  the  loan  which  affect  the  cost  to  the  farmer,  such  as  interest  in 
advance,  or  minimum  deposits.  We  also  show  the  variations  in  the 
demand  for  credit  in  so  far  as  it  is  reflected  by  outstanding  credit 
during  the  year.  We  asked  the  bankers  of  the  country  to  give  us  the 
amount  of  loans  to  farmers  on  the  last  dav  of  each  month  in  the  year 
and  we- had  some  rather  interesting  results,  in  my  opinion,  although 
it  may  be  that  last  year  was  an  abnormal  year  and  that  that  particu- 
lar thing  will  not  be  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  get  a  response  from  the  bankers  to  your 
questionnaire  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  We  did  not  get  as  hearty  a  response  as  we  had  hoped 
for.  We  sent  questionnaires  to  every  banker  in  the  country.  The 
Treasury  Department  was  kind  enougn  to  address  those  envelopes  on 
their  addressograph  machine,  so  that  it  cost  very  little  to  send  them 
out.  We  had  replies  from  between  13,000  and'  14,000.  I  will  give 
you  the  exact  nmnber.     We  had  replies  from  13,140  banks. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Out  of  a  total  of  now  many  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Out  of  a  total  of  30,178. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  ever  made  any  study  of  the  amount  of 
deposits  contributed  by  farmers  ? 
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Mr.  Valgren.  No;  we  have  not.  We  have  had  various  plans  for 
trymg  to  get  it  in  local  areas,  but  we  have  not  done  anything  with  it 
as  yet. 

We  carried  on  simultaneouslv  with  this  study  a  study  of  mortgage 
credit  to  farmers  in  the  United  States  from  the  various  leading  sources, 
such  as  banks,  in  the  first  place,  which  constitute  the  biggest  single 
source  of  mortgage  credit  as  well  as  short-time  credit.  Then  there  are 
the  life  insurance  companies.  Of  course,  we  got  figures  from  the 
Federal  farm  loan  ana  joint  stock  land  banks  and  combined  them 
with  our  figures,  and  we  also  got  up  .to  date  figures  from  mortgage 
bankers  and  State  agencies  ancTState  funds. 

A  few  States,  notably  South  Dakota  and  Oregon,  have  their  own 
credit  system,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  Federal  farm  loan 
system.     The  South  Dakota  system,  I  may  say,  has  played  an  im- 

f)ortant  part  in  that  State,  and  they  have  provided  farm  mortgage 
oans  to  about  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  they  are  about  to  go  *' busted.'' 

Mr.  Valgren.  No;  I  thinK  not.  You  are  probably  thinking  of  the 
North  Dakota  banking  situation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Perhaps  I  am. 

Mr.  Valgren.  The  South  Dakota  system,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  in  a 
perfectly  sound  condition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  talking  about  long-time  credit  now  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  these  graphs  that  on  page  5  there  is 
shown  an  apparent  increase  in  the  total  loans  made  to  farmers  during 
the  period  from  January,  1920,  to  January,  1921  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  bears  out  the  impression  I  had  with  regard 
to  that. 

Mr.  Valgren.  I  may  say  that  some  of  these  figures  are  published 
in  the  second  part  of  your  report.  We  furnished  them  in  advance  to 
the  joint  commission. 

Unless  there  are  some  questions  on  that  mortgage  proposition,  I 
shall  not  say  anything  more  with  regard  to  it. 

FARMERS   COOPERATIVE   OR   MUTUAL  FIRE   ASD   CROP   INS'RANCE.  FTC. 

With  regard  to  insurance,  we  have  made  a  thorough  study  of 
farmers^  cooperative  or  mutual  fire  insurance  in  the  Imited  States 
and  we  have  furnished  them  with  suggested  organization  and  busi- 
ness forms  which  are  being  adopted.  We  also  prepared  a  suggested 
set  of  books  of  record,  of  which  they  were  very  much  in  need.  We 
suggested  also  a  classification  of  farm  propertv,  which  enables  them, 
in  so  far  as  they  adopt  it,  to  charge  rates  which  are  more  equitable  as 
between  one  man  and  another  and  which  also  encourages  the  improve- 
ment of  risks  by  recognizing  in  the  charge  the  elimination  of  certain 
hazards,  such  as  lightning,  combustible  roofs,  and  so  on.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  put  on  noncombustible  roofs,  they  get  recognition  in 
the  rate. 

Last  year  we  made  a  special  study  of  hail  insurance  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  published  in  a  bulletin  the  supply  of  which  is  nearly 
exhausted.  I  was  told,  in  fact,  that  it  had  oeen  exhausted,  but  I 
managed  to  secure  a  few  copies. 
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Then  we  have  just  completed  and  had  printed  a  summary  of  a 
study  of  crop  insurance,  tnat  is,  general  crop  insiu'ance.  We  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  experience  in  this  country  on  that  subject, 
but  is  it  a  very  important  and  a  very  interesting  subject.  I  think 
that  this  bulletin,  which  came  off  the  press  on  January  23,  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  as  summarizing  experience  and  setting  forth 
the  problems  and  principles  of  general  crop  insurance,  as  we  see  them 
after  a  study  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  development  in  the  direction 
of  mutual  hail  insurance  companies  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Yes;  there  has  been  considerable  development. 
In  fact,  that  is  older  than  joint-stock  insurance.  Mutuid  hail  insur- 
ance goes  back  to  1880,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  for  a  time  that 
was  the  only  kind  of  hail  insurance  we  had.  But  somewhere  between 
1880  and  1890 — the  dates  are  given  in  the  bulletin*  I  do  not  remem- 
ber them— joint-stock  companies  entered  the  field,  and  in  recent 
years  they  nave  written  approximately  twice  as  much  as  the  other 
conipanies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  write  it  in  those  sections  where  hail 
reaUy  occurs  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Yes;  I  am  quite  satisfied  they  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  do  not.  However, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Valgren.  Until  three  years  ago  a  great  many  of  the  com- 
panies that  had  been  in  the  business  for  20  years  or  more  actually 
showed  a  loss;  1915  and  1916  were  very  bad  years  and  wiped 
out  the  earnings  that  they  had  from  earlier  years.  Of  course,  busi- 
ness had  been  increasing  every  year,  so  that  one  bad  year  would 
wipe  out  the  profits  of  many  earlier  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  they  didn^t  study  the  weather  maps? 

Mr.  Valgren.  I  think  probably  that  is  the  explanation. 

We  show  in  this  bulletin  the  actual  amount  of  premiums  col- 
lected each  year  by  the  joint  stock  companies  and  also  the  amount 
paid  in  losses  eacn  year.  The  gray  line  indicates  premiums  and 
the  black  line  the  losses  during  the  year  and,  of  course,  these  are 
the  losses  only,  not  the  cost  to  the  insurance  companies,  so  that  any 
year  where  that  black  line  is  upwards  of  three-quarters  as  long  as 
the  gray  line  the  company  had  an  actual  loss. 

w.  Anderson.  In  1915  they  had  an  actual  loss  anyway? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Yes;  they  did.  It  was  a  hard  year  on  the  insurance 
companies. 

There  are  also  at  the  present  time  four  States  which  write  hail 
insurance  through  what  is  known  as  State  funds  or  through  State 
departments.  North  Dakota  was  the  first  State  to  inaugiu'ate  that 
in  1911.  In  1917  Montana  and  Nebraska  also  adopted  the  State 
hail  insiu'ance  laws,  and  South  Dakota  passed  such  a  law  in  1919. 
Oklahoma  also  adopted  a  law  in  1919,  although  in  that  State,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  law  is  practically  dead.  South  Dakota  has  built 
up  a  large  business  and  a  material  surplus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  States  in  the  crop  insurance 
business  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Not  in  the  general  crop  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  there  any  large  companies  ? 
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Mr.  Valgren.  There  are  two  companies  that  have  written  it  in 
the  last  two  years,  to  my  knowledge.  Those  companies  are  the 
Hartford  of  Hartford  and  the  Home  of  New  York,  two  of  the  biggest 
insurance  companies  in  this  country.  The  Hartford  wrote  a  con- 
siderable amount  in  1920,  but  lost  heavily  on  the  venting  owing  to 
the  drop  in  prices. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  The  rate  is  arrived  at  from  such  information  as  the 
insurance  company  can  get  as  to  climatic  conditions,  soil  conditions, 
and  also  the  general  crop  average — the  crop  yield  over  a  series  of 
years.     These  rates  vary,  of  course,  materially. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  tney  insure  for  a  fixed  price,  or  do  they  insure 
on  a  basis  of  percentage  of  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  The  Hartford' Co.  drew  up  its  contract  on  tiie  basis 
of  guaranteeing  the  farmer  a  fixed  income  per  acre,  providing  he  went 
through  all  the  process  of  tilling  and  harvesting  his  crops.  That,  of 
course,  accounts  for  the  loss  which  they  sustamed  with  the  drop  in 
prices. 

The  other  company  has  a  cautious  contract  which  provides  that  if 
prices  go  up  the  amount  due  the  insured  shall  not  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  insurance  on  the  face  of  the  policy  and  the  actual 
value  of  the  crops,  so  that  in  case  of  a  high  price  a  relativeljr  small 
yield  may  relieve  them  of  indemnity.  They  also  provide  that  in  case 
of  a  drop  in  prices — thev  do  not  mention  the  drop  in  prices — ^but  they 
say  in  no  case  shall  the  indemnity  exceed  what  it  would  cost  to 
replace  the  damaged  crop  with  a  crop  of  like  quaUty.  Those  are 
the  words  in  effect.  Of  course,  I  am  not  quoting  exactly.  So,  under 
that  contract 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Do  you  have  many  inquiries  in 
regard  to  fire  and  crop  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Yes;  a  great  many.  We  assist  the  companies  in 
reorganizing  and  improving  their  methods.  Of  course,  most  of  our 
correspondence  has  been  with  mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  On 
one  trip  last  summer  I  helped  to  organize  three  new  companies  in 
Missouri  and  two  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mutuals  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  Mutuals,  yes.     Those  are  county  companies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  direction  of  forming 
large  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Valgren.  There  is  a  tendency  to  consolidate  the  very  small 
farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  In  States  like  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  and  also  parts  of  New  York  these  companies  started  out 
as  township  companies.  It  has  been  found  that  the  variation  in 
losses  from  year  to  year  is  rather  too  big  on  that  small  basis  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  many  of  the  township  companies  are  being  consol- 
idated.    Tlie  county  companies,  in  general,  are  holding  their  own. 

study  of  causes,  etc.,  of  tenancy,  ownership,  etc.,  of  farm 

LANDS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  next  take  up  the  item  on  page  228,  the 
study  of  the  causes  and  significance  of  tenancy,  the  ownership  of 
farm  lands,  and  conditions  which  favor  or  retard  the  acquisition  of 
land  ownership  by  farmers,  land  utilization,  land  colonization,  and 
the  various  aspects  of  the  farm-labor  problem. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  That  will  be  handled  bv  Dr.  Gray. 

Dr.  Gbay.  The  Division  of  Land  Economics  was  started  in  the 
belief  that  we  need  more  light  in  order  to  enable  us  to  shape  our 
course  with  reference  to  the  economic  utilization  and  tenure  of  our 
farm-land  resources.  We  divide  the  work  of  the  division  into  five 
main  parts.  The  first  is  land  tenure,  including  the  ownership  of 
farm  lands,  the  tenant  contract,  and  the  economic  causes  and  sig^ 
nificance  of  tenancy;  second,  land  values;  third,  land  resources  and 
land  utilization;  fourth,  land  settlement — methods  of  land  settle- 
ment and  colonization;  and,  fifth,  farm-labor  problems.^ 

The  last,  of  course,  is  not  essentially  a  part  of  land  economics, 
although  it  is  closely  related  to  it,  but  it  represents  a  small  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management;  which  was  added  to  the 
work  of  the  division  for  administrative  purposes. 

We  have  given  a  ^eat  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  farm 
tenancy,  the  econonuc  significance  of  tenancy.  When  you  get  into 
this  field;  you  find  that  it  ramifies  in  a  great  many  directions.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  question  of  ownership  of  rented  land.  Is  the 
ownership  of  land  becoming  concentratea  in  larger  estates?  To 
what  extent  are  farm  owners  absentees  who  do  little  lor  their  tenants^ 
but  collect  the  rent. 

In  order  to  get  more  light  on  the  subject,  we  have  made  a  study 
of  about  250,000  tenant  farms.  We  have  found  out  the  amount  of 
land  owned  by  each  farm  owner,  the  location  of  the  land  with  refer- 
ence to  the  residence  of  the  owner,  and  so  on.  In  a  considerable 
nvunber  of  cases  we  have  determined  how  the  land  was  acquired,  the 
amount  of  supervision  given  by  the  landlord,  and  similar  lacts. 

We  have  not  completed  entu-ely  the  organization  of  this  informa- 
tion, but  I  have  here  a  table  summarizing  the  results  for  three  of  the 
northern  States,  the  com  belt  States  (3  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 
For  instance,  for  Ohio  we  find  that  of  the  landlords  or  land  owners 
79  per  cent  were  residents  in  the  counties  in  which  the  land  was 
located,  and  95  per  cent,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  95.6  per  cent;  were 
residents  in  that  county  or  in  an  adjoining  county. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  census  made  a  similar  study.  That  is  the 
first  time  we  had  any  comprehensive  information  on  this  point,  and 
their  information  merely  covered  the  residence  of  the  landlords 
within  the  county.  We  found  that  the  addition  of  the  adjacent 
county  was  signincant.  By  studying  the  location  of  the  landlords 
just  over  the  line,  it  appeared  that  frequently  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  they  were  as  near  the  farms  in  adjacent  counties  as  when 
m  tne  same  coimties. 

It  is  recognized  that  one  of  the  important  causes  of  tenancy  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  good  many  districts  the  value  of  land  is  too  high  with 
reference  to  its  earning  power.  In  order  to  determine  the  districts  in 
which  this  is  significant,  we  have  made  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  cash  rent  to  farmland  value  in  about  160,000  cases,  distributed 
in  the  more  important  districts  of  renting  in  tenancy  in  the  United 
States.  We  carried  out  this  method  because  cash  rent  comparativdy 
represents  the  annual  earnings  of  the  land  as  an  investment.  We 
found,  for  instance,  that  in  160,000  cases  the  average  return  is  3.54 
per  cent.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  variation  for  diflFerent  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  all  the  way  from  2  per  cent  for  certain  counties  up  to 
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15  or  16  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  land  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties;  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  counties  in  the  Southern  States. 

I  have  here  a  table  which  summarizes  by  States  the  results  of  this 
study.  If  the  conmiittee  desire  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  this  for 
pubhcation  in  the  record  in  order  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this 
work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

('(ish  retUs  and/(r,w  inliiatwn  hy  rAaUd couniies  t.J s*t  SlMrs^  Vj?.iK 

[Based  on  U.  8.  Census  schedules.] 


State. 

Number 
of  coun- 
ties in- 
cluded. 

Percent- 
age of  all 
cash  ten- 
ant farms 
included. 

Percent- 
age cash 
rent  was 
of  farm 
valua- 
tion. 

State. 

Number 
of  coun- 
ties in- 
cluded. 

Percent- 
age of  all 
cash  ten- 
ant farms 
included. 

Percent- 
age cash 
rent  was 
of  farm 
valua- 
tion. 

United  States 

567 

32.9 

3.54 

Virginia 

2 
7 
4 

32 
12 
7 
19 
18 
15 
11 

1.2 
13.5 

6.3 
26.0 

9.2 
16.4 
49.8 
48.9 
50.6 
11.0 

156 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

6.08 
7.63 

Vermont 

5 

6 
13 

9 
34 
18 
42 
10 

8 
43 
44 
25 

6 

9 
23 
21 

4ai 
38.9 
26.7 
10.3 
46.3 
25.0 
43.6 
22.4 
18.9 
58.6 
50.1 
23.2 
15.2 
37.7 
41.9 
33.4 

4.92 
4.22 
4. 91 
3.68 
3.66 
3.88 
2.97 
3.93 
3.63 
2.86 
2.88 
3.38 
3.14 
2.52 
2.59 
3.36 

Massachusetts 

6.M 

New  York 

Kentucky 

447 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

6.91 

Alabama 

5.80 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

iao4 

Tllinols 

Arkansas 

10.66 

Michigan 

Louisiana 

7.02 

Wisconsin 

Oklahoma 

25             40.0 

L^\ 

Minnesota 

Texas 

17 
15 
1 
5 
11 
15 

20.4 
50.9 
35.3 
43.6 
2.%0 
48.4 
36.9 

4.S2 

Iowa 

Idaho 

6.33 

Missouri 

Colorado 

5.31 

North  Dakota 

Arizona 

8L37 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Oregon 

4.01 
3.37 

Kansas 

California 

4.46 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  an  impression  that  in  our  country,  at  least, 
a  great  deal  of  the  tenancy  represents  the  retirement  of  farmers  who 
have  reached  the  age  where  they  feel  thev  are  entitled  to  retire  and 
the  farmers  who  have  died,  and  people  of  that  sort,  rather  than  any 
real  economic  development.  Does  your  investigation  show  anything 
along  that  line  \ 

Dr.  Gray.  We  have  made  a  number  of  local  surveys  which  bring 
out  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  landlord  is  related  by  family  ties  to  the  tenant.  This 
study  that  I  spoke  of  will  bring  out  in  a  very  comprehensive  way  for 
at  least  250,000  farms  the  extent  to  which  the  landlords  or  land- 
owners are  personally  related  to  the  tenants.  We  recognize  that  that 
is  one  aspect  of  tenancy,  comparatively  a  normal  aspect. 

Now,  it  is  generally  recogmzed  that  the  causes  ot  tenancy,  as  the 
chairman  has  suggested,  are  different  in  different  sections  of  the 
country;  that  we  can  not  generalize  too  broadly  about  the  whole 
country.  Conditions  are  pecuUar  to  different  sections.  Certainly, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  sample  studies  in  different  districts,  which  are 
selected  because  they  are  typical  for  different  reasons. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  one  great  imderlying  cause  for  tenancy — 
inability  of  the  tenant  to  buy  the  land. 

Dr.  Gray.  That  is  very  true.  I  might  illustrate  that  point  by 
reference  to  a  local  study  which  we  made  in  five  selected  counties 
in  the  Black  Prairie  of  Texas,  which  is  a  region  where  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  are  tenants  and  where  tenancy  has  increased  very  rapidly. 
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We  studied,  among  other  things,  the  power  of  accumulation  of  the 
fanner.  We  got  facts  as  to  the  annual  rate  of  accimiulation  through 
the  entire  productive  life  of  the  farmer,  from  the  time  he  began  to 
earn  money  until  the  time  we  made  the  study,  and  we  foimd  that  3.8 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  that  district  saved  as  much  each  year  as 
65  per  cent  of  the  poorest  savers  in  the  group,  and  that  the  average 
casn  tenant  in  that  region  would  require  28  years  to  pay  for  his  farm 
on  the  basis  of  annual  savings. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  found  that  the  average  tenant  would  finally 
pay  for  his  farm  before  he  died  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  Well,  that  the  average  tenant  would  pay  for  his  farm 
in  28  years.  Whether  his  expectancy  of  life  would  be  28  years  or 
or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  would  be  the  total  paid  up.  He  could  acquire 
ownership  in  less  time  thah  that. 

Dr.  Gray.  Yes*  that  would  be  the  total  paid  up.  By  an  initial 
cash  payment  ana  incurring  a  debt  for  remainder  of  purchase  price, 
he  could  acquire  ownership  in  less  time  than  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  this  based  on  what  he  actually  did  save  or 
could  save  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  What  he  had  saved,  on  the  average,  in  his  productive 
]>eriod  of  life.   ' 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  tenancy  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Dr.  Gray.  I  doubt  if  we  would  presume  to  study  it  as  we  are 
studying  it  if  we  knew  to  our  own  satisfaction  the  remedy.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  students  of  the  subject  have  some  suggestions. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Are  not  economy  and  industry  the  only  remedies  I 

Dr.  Gray.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  personal  factor,  or  per- 
sonal equation,  is  an  important  consideration,  especially  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country;  more  so  in  some  sections  of  the  coimtry  than  in 
others,  but  we  know  that  there  are  important  regions  in  the  country 
where  people  who  are  energetic  and  thnf ty  fail  to  cUmb  into  the  ranKs 
of  lanoowners,  no  matter  how  hard  they  may  work  or  how  much  they 
may  save. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  a  very  imfortunate  condition.  I  understand 
there  are  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  of  tenancy  cases. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  without  tenancy  how  woidd  a  young  man  ever  get 
a  farm  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  to  have  some  tenancy,  of  course. 

Dr.  Ball.  He  has  got  to  have  a  farm  somewhere  in  order  to  have 
enough  money  to  maSe  an  initial  payment. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  quite  a  senous  problem.  It  is  partially  solved 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  A  long  step  has  been  taken  to 
solve  it. 

Dr.  Gray.  This  study  that  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  is  characteristic  only  as  a  sample  of  a 
considerable  number  of  studies  that  we  have  made.  We  have  ma- 
terials for  about  a  score  of  locaUties  where  we  have  studied  inten- 
sively the  causes  and  significance  of  farm  tenancy,  and  we  are  now 
engaged  in  summarizing  the  results  of  these  local  studies  for  a  report 
on  tenancy.     This  is  one  of  the  lines  of  study  in  which  we  are  at  pres- 
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ent  engaged.     I  shall  not  take  your  time  to  iUustrate  the  other  lines. 

As  1  said  at  the  beginning,  we  are  studying  farm  values  and  valua- 
tion of  land  resources,  land  utihzation,  land  settlement,  and  farm 
labor  problems.  If  you  care  to  have  those  topics  further  iUustrated, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  present  any  information  you  desire. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  shoidd  Uke  to  know,  at  least  I  should, 
what  you  are  doing  in  regard  to  conditions  which  favor  or  retard  the 
acquisition  of  land  ownership  by  farmers,  land  utilization,  and  so  on. 

STATlSTiry   ox   FARM    VALUES. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  basis  for  farm  values  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  sources  of  information  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  No;  I  mean  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  value  of  the 
farm? 

Dr.  Gray.  Well,  for  statistical  purposes,  of  course,  in  getting  large 
masses  of  statistics  with  reference  to  farm  values,  we  simply  have  to 
take  either  the  sale  value,  as  recorded  in  the  actual  sale,  or  the  esti- 
mates of  the  owner  as  to  the  value.  For  some  purposes  you  may 
take  one  and  for  other  purposes  another. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  your  own  valuation  as  a  valuation  is  of  ifo  par* 
ticular  value;  that  is  to  say,  you  do  not  exercise  any  judgment  as  to 
value.     I  mean  your  bureau  does  not. 

Dr.  Gray.  You  mean  the  valuation  of  farm  lands  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes. 

Dr.  Gray.  Well,  we  have  not  attempted  systematically  to  appraise 
farm  lands.  Such  studies  as  we  have  made  have  been  simplv  to  get 
the  facts  as  to  either  market  value  or  estimated  value  of  the  farm 
lands.  We  do  recognize  that  probably  the  process  of  appraisal,  as 
now  carried  on,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I  think  that  is  recognized 
by  those  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  the  appraisal  of  land. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  you  are  doing  is  simply  to  take  a  census  of  the 
owners  as  to  valuation,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  We  have  not  made  what  you  call  a  census  because  that 
implies  complete  data. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  a  partial  census  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  Yes;  a  partial  study  of  statistics  of  land  value  has  been 
carried  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Give  us  a  brief  statement  of  what  the  remainder 
of  this  item  covers. 

Dr.  Gray.  The  subject  of  land  values,  one  of  our  major  lines  of 
work,  I  have  already  illustrated — the  study  of  cash  rents  in  relation 
to  land  values. 

Then  we  have  studied  a  number  of  cases  of  relationship  between 
farm  land  values  and  the  productiveness  of  the  land  as  measured  by 
statistics  of  production.  We  also  recognize  that  we  lack  statistics 
on  farm  land  values.  We  have  decennial  census  figures  on  farm  land 
values  and  we  have  annual  figures  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  for  several  years  back,  but  statistics  that  do  not  go  very 
far  back  into  the  past;  consequently  we  have  not  the  data  to  relate 
variations  in  farm  land  value  to  variations  in  prices  and  other  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  influence  farm  land  values. 

So  we  have  endeavored  to  build  up  by  a  study  of  the  statistics 
of  land  value,  as  shown  by  actual  sales  and  county  records,  a  picture 
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of  the  movement  of  farm-land  values  year  by  year  as  far  back  as 
^we  can  carry  it.  Of  course,  we  can  not  do  that  for  the  whole  United 
States;  in  fact,  it  would  be  foolish  to  do  so.  We  have  picked  out 
and  selected  certain  regions  for  special  study  in  that  regard.  That 
is  not  all  we  are  doing  on  farm-land  values,  but  I  may  pass  on  now 
to  the  subject  of  land  utilization  and  land  resources. 

LAND  TENURE  TO   QRAZIKG   lANDH   IN   SOUTHWESTERN    STATES. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  use,  that  is,  the  relationshipof  land 
tenure  to  the  grazing  lands  in  the  Southwestern  States.  We  havQ 
also  made  a  sunilal*  study  in  the  Northwest,  in  Montana,  and  we 
are  just  now  beginning  on  a  tabulation  of  certain  census  figures 
relative  to  the  use  of  lands,  which  have  not  been  tabulated  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  That  is  a  cooperative  project  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tell  me  what  practical  use  is  made  of  information 
of  this  kind  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  To  what  information  do  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  last  proposition  that  you  have  been  talking 
about — the  uses  of  land. 

Dr.  Gray.  Do  you  mean  what  good  it  is  to  the  individual  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  mean  what  use  is  made  of  it  by  economists, 
by  farmers,  or  by  anybody  else. 

Dr.  Gray.  For  instance,  in  the  grazing  region  of  the  Southwest  we 
made  a  map  of  the  tenure  of  land.  As  you  know,  in  that  region 
the  result  oi  certain  railway  land  grants  was  to  produce  a  condition 
of  dispersion  of  tenure,  rublic  sections  of  land  and  privately- 
owned  sections  of  land  are  in  altenxate  sections.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  the  use  and  control  of  the  land  to  the  tenure 
of  it.  It  brought  out  the  inadequate  use  made  of  the  public  range 
at  the  present  time  through  lack  of  control  by  the  ranchmen  through 
some  form  of  tenure. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Your  study  of  the  value  of  the  land,  as  determined 
by  the  amount  brought  in  by  rental,  is  going  to  discourage  land 
purchasers,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  We  did  not  make  the  study  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand  you  did  not,  but  it  inevitably  will 
have  that  effect. 

Dr.  Gray.  The  question  may  be  asked  if  it  is  not  already  dis- 
couraging. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  it  is. 

Dr.  Gray.  We  were  studying  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  or  may  not  be  discouraging. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  experience  has  discouraged  it,  but  your 
reports  will  discourage  it  still  further. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  last  10  years  the  actual  increase  in  tenancy 
has  been  slight  on  the  average,  has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  It  depends  somewnat  on  how  you  analyze  the  statistics. 
The  statistics  of  farms  rented  show  that  m  1910  we  had  37.01  per 
cent;  in  1920  we  had  38.08  per  cent.  The  increase  for  the  decade  was 
about  3  per  cent,  whereas  it  had  been  about  5  per  cent  for  the  pre- 
vious decade.  If  you  will  consider  the  area  of  land  rented,  of  all  farm 
land,  it  appears  that  about  9  per  cent  was  the  increase  for  the  first 
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decade,  that  is,  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910,  arid  approximately  11 
per  cent  for  the  decade  1910  to  1920.  In  the  ordinary  statistics,  as 
presented  in  the  census,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  area  rented, 
account  is  not  taken  of  the  fact  that  large  areas — about  89,000,000 
acres  in  all — are  in  the  form  of  part  ownership;  that  is  to  say,  the 
landowner  operates  his  own  farm,  a  small  farm,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  and  rents  additional  land.  If  we  had  these  figures  on  land 
rented  by  part  owners  and  land  rented  by  regular  tenants  we  would 
have  statistics  showing  about  42  per  cent  oi  our  improved  land  is 
rented,  whereas  we  had  40  per  cent  in  1910. 

• 

IXVESTXGATIOX    OF    COUNTRY    UFE    AND    COMMUNITY    ORGANIZATIONS, 

ETC. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  item,  we  will 
take  up  the  next  item  on  page  229. 

Dr.  Taylor.  In  connection  with  this  item  for  the  investigation  of 
country  life  and  community  organization,  including  rural  population 
movements,  etc.,  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarl^  on  this  subject 
myself.  This  subject  is  not  very  well  understood,  and  I  wish  to 
enrphasize  that  the  work  we  have  m  hand  is  investigation. 

Following  the  work  of  the  Roosevelt  country  life  commission,  there 
was  activity  of  one  kind  and  another  under  one  title  or  another— 
sometimes  under  the  title  of  rural  sociology,  and  other  work  under 
other  titles  of  an  uplift  character — which  would  annually  spring  up 
and  which  raised  a  great  many  Questions,  but  so  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  determine,  has  not  settlea  many  questions. 

About  that  time  I  was  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Dean 
Russel  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  work 
done  on  this  country  life  question  if  it  could  be  of  a  solid  research 
type  and  not  of  the  hot-air  type  that  was  so  characteristic  of  work 
along  this  line.  Having  had  a  certain  amount  of  sociology  in  the 
earlier  years  before  I  got  into  the  field  of  economics,  I  fully  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  repudiating  a  very  great  deal  of  what  was  going  on 
in  this  field.  He  asked  me  to  see  if  I  could  find  some  one  to  take  up 
this  subject  in  a  way  that  might  lead  to  some  result  that  would  w 
worth  wnile.  With  this  in  view  I  organized  a  little  seminar,  for  which 
no  credit  was  given,  and  got  two  students  and  two  or  three  other 
people  in  the  seminar  and  tried  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  developing 
scientific  studies  of  country  life  problems. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Pardon  me  for  asking  foolish  question  No. 
1,000,000,  but  what  is  a  |*  seminar"  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Seminar  is  a  title  given  in  a  university  to  a  small 
group  of  students  that  gather  around  a  table  after  the  fashion  we 
are  gathered  here,  and  discuss  how  a  certain  project  shall  be  carried 
on.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  presentation,  a 
certain  amount  of  questioning,  with  everybody  feeling  perfectly  free 
to  ask  questions. 

As  the  result  of  this  work,  I  found  that  the  students  that  I  had 
looked  to,  who  were  students  of  sociology,  started  out  with  a  minimum 
of  facts  and  a  great  deal  of  theory.  What  I  was  looking  for  was 
somebody  to  studj  the  facts  relating  to  country  life  with  a  view  to 
better  understanding  the  conditions  that  existed  there.  It  happened 
that  Dr.  Galpin  was  in  Madison  and  had  other  work  at  that  time, 
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but  because  of  his  interest  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  seminar. 
I  had  no  thought  of  him  as  a  man  to  develop  this  work,  but  by- 
chance  or  otherwise  he  had  spent  a  great  many  years  as  principal  of  a 
rural  academy  in  New  York.     He  was  the  last  to  present  a  report. 

The  thing  that  interested  me  and  will  interest  you  is  that  he  came 
forward  with  a  big  piece  of  cardboard  on  whicn  he  had  charted  a 
conamunity,  the  roaas,  the  location  of  the  school  in  the  village,  and 
the  homes  in  that  district,  and  there  was  a  little  indicator  to  indicate 
every  contact  for  each  one  of  these  homes;  in  other  words,  he  had 
started  by  making  an  analysis  of  what  existed  in  that  communitv. 
As  the  result  of  this  seminar's  work,  I  went  to  Dean  Russel  and  told 
him  that,  given  an  opportunitv.  Dr.  Galpin  would  develop  this  field 
m  the  way  we  wanted  it  developed,  by  studying  facts  that  underlie 
the  problem  rather  than  starting  in  solving  problems  regarding  which 
we  inew  little  or  nothing. 

A  study  was  made  of  two  diflferent  counties.  Then  the  time  came 
that  I  came  to  Washington. 

In  connection  with  the  plan  that  was  laid  out  for  the  work,  there 
was  a  desire  for  the  scientific  study  of  coimtry  life  and  the  relations 
of  farmers.  I  wanted  Dr.  Galpin  to  come  here  because  I  did  not  know 
of  anybody  else  who  imderstood  it  in  a  scientific  way.  His  salary 
was  not  high  at  that  time,  but  when  I  wanted  to  bring  him  to  Washing- 
ton, Dean  Russell  bid  lor  him  $2,650  above  what  Prof.  Ely  was 
getting  at  that  time.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  and  because  of  the  op- 
portunity to  stimulate  work  along  this  line  in  the  various  colleges, 
I)r.  Galpin  came  with  us,  and  since  lie  has  been  here  his  work  has  been 
done  largely  in  cooperation  with  a  large  number  of  workers  in  the 
diflferent  colleges  tmoughout  the  country,  and  through  the  influence 
of  this  inductive  method  of  work  whicn  has  been  injected  into  the 
study  of  the  country-life  problem,  there  has  resulted  a  big  influence 
over  the  whole  study  of  sociology. 

At  the  latest  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  at 
Pittsburgh,  between  Christmas  and  New  Year  s,  it  became  perfectly 
evident  that  the  old  sociologists,  who  had  been  taking  hypotheses 
and  spinning  theories,  were  beginning  to  be  in  the  minority  and  that 
the  younger  group,  who  were  studying  problems  by  the  inductive 
method,  and  who  had  been  influenced  dv  this  coimtry-life  method, 
were  beginning  to  dominate;  and  the  old  classes  of  sociologists  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  an  inductive  study  of  facts  instead 
of  spinning  theories. 

I  give  you  this  because  there  is  a  quite  general  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  class  of  work  that  is  being  done  along  this  line.  Having  given 
this  lengthy  introduction  in  behalf  of  Dr.  ualpin,  I  want  him  to  tell 
yt)u  about  a  few  of  the  things  that  he  is  doing. 

Dr.  Galpin.  I  am  somewhat  embarrassed,  I  confess,  by  this 
introduction. 

I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  of  the  unique  position  of  this  work  of 
mine  as  compared  with  other  units  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  I  came  down  here  a  little  over  two  and  one-half  years  ago, 
I  was  asked  to  study  farm  population,  its  character,  its  make-up,  and 
its  movements;  that  is  to  say,  its  stability  or  its  instabihty,  and  its 
living.  I  was  asked  to  study  what  its  living  was,  what  it  cost;  in 
fact,  the  consumptive  end  of  the  farming  population. 
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The  first  thing  that  I  thought  of  when  I  undertook  this  work  was 
that  nobody  was  studying  it;  nobody  had  studied  it  in  this  country. 
I  had  to  face  the  problem  of  creating  methods  of  research. 

There  was  only  one  expert— perhaps  there  were  two— in  the 
United  States,  who  held  research  of  farm  population  as  legitimate, 
possible,  or  feasible  at  all.  There  was  scarcely  a  dean  or  president 
m  the  United  States  colleges  favorably  disposed  toward  it. 

So  I  spent  my  time  in  the  first  years  in  getting  in  contact  with  these 
deans  and  presidents,  trying  to  snow  them  the  feasibility  of  making 
an  economic  study  of  population;  that  is,  its  character,  movements, 
living,  and  so  on,  on  a  scientific  basis,  just  as  crops,  animals,  finances, 
credits,  and  the  like  had  been.  I  have  succeeded  finally  in  making 
contact  and  establishing  cooperative  work  with  12  of  the  States, 

Now,  about  what  I  found  was  the  state  of  mind  of  these  deans  and 
these  directors.  They  said  that  the  life  of  farm  people  was  a  most 
interesting  topic  of  discussion  in  the  States.  They  said  that  it  was 
not  a  barren,  an  uninteresting,  topic;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
very  vital  topic,  but  they  added  that  everybody  had  afl  kinds  of 
notions  with  regard  to  farm  people,  their  lives,  their  institutions, 
and  what  they  ought  to  do.  They  said  that  the  worst  things  had 
been  shown  about  farm  life,  but  that  there  were  so  many  remedies 
about  how  to  cure  the  evils  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  go  about 
it.  I  suppose  that  is  what  Dr.  Taylor  referred  to  when  he  s|K)ke  of 
''  hot  air*'  and  ''  uplift ''  methods. 

There  was  absolute  chaos  in  general  in  these  States  about  what  they 
ought  to  do  in  regard  to  betteriug  the  living  of  farmers.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  we  had  no  facts  on  farm  population.  We  had  no 
measure  by  which  we  could  test  the  theories  of  men  born  on  farms, 
whether  merchants  or  bankers,  who  say  '^I  know  what  should  be 
done.''  There  was  not  any  measure  of  another  man's  opinion, 
because  we  had  no  facts  on  farm  life. 

STUDY   OP   FARM  tOI'iaATlON,    LI  VIVO    CONDITIONS.    ETC. 

The  United  States  census  had  never  given  us  the  absolute,  exact 
facts  on  farm  population,  not  even  the  totals  for  the  whole  country, 
not  even  the  totals  for  States,  and  we  do  not  have  them  to-day  in 
print.  Now,  that  was  the  situation  when  we  came  in  here  to  try 
to  make  some  research.     We  had  no  basic  information. 

You  gentlemen  know  about  statistics,  for  you  are  economists  and 
statisticians.  You  know  that  you  can  not  nave  statistics  about  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  counted.  You  can  not  have  statistics 
about  cattle  until  you  count  them;  you  can  not  have  statistics  as  to 
the  character  of  blood  until  a  blood  count  has  been  made;  nor  caa 
you  have  statistics  relating  to  bacteria  without  a  count.  The  count 
we  did  not  have.  We  did  not  have  a  basis  for  research.  Now,  what 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  in  order  to  put  this  topic  of 
great  interest  to  every  State,  to  every  farmer,  to  every  family,  and 
to  every  community  on  a  scientific  basis  ?  We  had  to  have  a  count. 
So  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  came  down  here  was  to  put  all  the 
energy  I  had  into  an  argument  with  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
Director  that  he  put  mto  the  1920  schedule^ — very  fortunately  a 
schedule  was  being  made  out — the  question  of  *4iving  on  a  farm." 
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We  brought  it  to  pass  so  that  in  every  one  of  the  105,000,000 
schedules  you  will  find  that  everyone  had  to  answer  the  question 
whether  he  was  living  on  a  farm  or  not.  Those  answers  are  piled  up 
there  in  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  but  you  can  not  get  those 
facts  because  they  have  not  tabulated  them.  That  means  that  we 
made  the  first  step  toward  a  count,  and  the  first  thing  that  lay  up 
to  me  was  to  demonstrate  what  a  count  would  do  in  regard  to  larm 
population.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  schedules  were  out  of  the  regu- 
lar census  use  sufficiently,  something  hke  three  or  four  months  ago, 
by  a  cooperative  project  with  the  Director  of  the  Census,  I  was 
enabled  to  put  some  statisticians  with  a  group  of  temporary  clerks, 
together  with  one  or  two  of  my  permanent  clerks  in  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  make  a  tabulation  of  the  farm  population;  and  that 
tabulation  included  everyone — males,  females,  adults,  children, 
infants.  This  is  a  tabulated  count  of  the  farm  population  in  eight 
counties  of  seven  States  of  the  United  States. 

We  took  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  and  Washington. 
We  tried  to  scatter  them  over  wide  areas.  We  took  Missouri,  we 
took  New  York,  and  so  on.  We  selected  one  county  in  each  of  six 
States  (in  Missouri  two  small  counties)  and  attempted  to  get  a  sort 
of  cross  section  of  the  farm  population. 

That  process  of  tabulation  nas  not  been  completed.  The  census 
authorities  have  kindly  given  us  the  use  of  their  counting  machines. 
I  have  before  me  that  count  separated  into  males  and  females  of  the 
farming  population  for  Otsego  Coimty,  N.  Y.  We  have  some  for 
EULs  (Simty,  Tex.  We  have  some  for  Wake  Coimty,  N.  C,  and  so 
on  through.  For  King  County,  Wash.,  in  which  Seattle  is  located, 
we  have  all  kinds  of  statistics  on  the  agricultural  population 

We  are  going  to  demonstrate  that  we  must  have  a  coimt  of  farm 
population  before  we  can  reduce  the  economic  study  of  farm  popula- 
tion, its  character,  movements,  and  living,  to  any  scientific  basis. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  not  present  you  with  the  various 
statistical  results,  maps,  charts,  and  so  on,  of  farm  population  all  over 
the  United  States. 

I  have  before  me  certain  tabulations  for  Otseeo  Coimty,  N.  Y., 
and  certain  tables  for  all  the  counties  named;  ana  to  show  you  just 
the  discrepancy  between  the  rural  population,  which  has  been  about 
the  only  key  that  we  have  had  to  the  farming  population,  and  the 
actual  larming  population  by  count,  let  me  say  to  you  that  in  Cass 
Coimtyi  N.  Dak.,  there  was  an  excess  of  rural  over  farm  population 
of  over  5,000;  in  Dane  County,  Wis.,  there  was  an  excess  of  13,000; 
in  EUis  County,  Tex.,  over  5,000;  in  King  County,  Wash.,  an  excess 
of  over  46,000;  in  New  Madrid  County,  Mo.,  nearly  9,000;  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  11,000;  in  Scott  County,  Mo.,  6,000;  and  Wake 
County,  N.  C,  over  11,000.  That  means  a  total  excess  in  these 
eight  counties  of  the  so-called  rural  population  over  the  farming 
population  of  110,000.  This  means  that  in  a  tabulation  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  miUion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States — that  is, 
a  little  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States-— ^the  excess  of  the  rural  population  over  the  actual  farming 
population  is  110,000. 

Now,  the  question  would  be,  if  you  wanted  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  farm  population  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  ratio  that  we 
have  in  those  eight  counties  would  hold  for  the  whole  3,000  counties. 
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There  is  nobody  who  can  tell.  K  we  could  use  that  ratio,  the  farming 
population  of  the  United  States  would  be  32,280,000,  provided  that 
the  ratio  between  the  actual  farming  population  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation held  good  for  the  whole  area. 

The  estimate  that  you  read  in  your  paper  a  few  mornings  ago  was 
around  that  figure,  but  what  we  want  is  not  merely  the  total  of  farm 
population  for  the  whole  United  States;  we  want  it  by  counties;  we 
want  it  by  areas,  so  that  we  can  know  the  character  related  to  areas 
of  low  production,  related  to  areas  of  high  production,  and  so  on, 
and  we  want  it  with  regard  to  whatever  health  data  there  may  be. 
We  want  it  also  with  regard  to  literacy  and  illiteracy. 

With  regard  to  illiteracy  of  the  farming  population,  I  find  that  if 
you  were  to  take  the  illiteracy  of  the  rural  population  in  Otseco 
County,  N.  Y.,  as  a  guide  for  tne  illiteracy  of  tne  farmer,  you  would 
be  giving  the  farmer  a  terrific  black  eye,  because  the  illiteracy  of  the 
rural  population  is  something  like  82  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  fanning  population;  that  is,  the  rural  population  in  Ots^o 
County  is  not  as  literate  as  the  farming  population. 

We  have  found  that  same  thing  true  in  regard  to  Negroes.  We 
have  found  that  the  Negroes  on  the  farms  were  more  literate  than  the 
Negroes  in  the  villages  and  towns.  Now,  that  is  a  thing  that  we  do 
not  know  enough  about.  We  are  stigmatizing  the  farming  popula- 
tion by  not  knowing  the  real  facts  about  farm  people. 

Economists  will  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  cattle,  about  com,  wheat,  and  other  products.  Yet  you  know 
and  I  know  that  we  have  not  that  information  with  regard  to  the 
farming  population  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  enough  about  that  one  thing.  That  [indicating]  is  a  sort 
of  exhibit  of  the  thing.  We  are  out  to  put  this  whole  project  upon 
a  scientific  basis.  I  believe  that  we  have  convinced  12  directors  in  12 
States  so  that  we  are  on  a  50-50  basis  of  cooperation  in  projects  for 
research,  in  which  we  have  instructed  the  instructors  in  tnose  places. 
We  have  given  them  the  method,  and  have  seen  that  they  carry  it 
through. 

The  second  thing,  and  the  only  illustration  I  am  going  to  give  you, 
is  an  attack  upon  the  question  of  standard  of  living,  i  said  that  our 
task  was  to  get  living  conditions.  We  are  attempting  to  get  the 
standards  of  living  of  farm  families  and  farm  commodities;  we  are 
attempting  to  get  the  living  condition  of  the  farmers  engaged  in 
different  types  of  agriculture;  and  the  living  condition  of  those  having 
the  status  of  owners  and  tenants. 

The  standard-of-living  question  brings  us  at  once  into  the  area  of 

f)rice8  and  of  income  and  of  a  fair  return  for  the  farmer's  work.  Just 
ook  at  the  arguments  of  your  labor  unions.  They  amie  that  it  is 
the  living  that  determines  the  wage  and  the  profits.  They  want  to 
know  more  about  living.  We  do  not  know  about  farm  livme  in  this 
coimtry.  We  do  not  know  about  prices  of  farm  clothes,  which  are 
different  from  other  clothes.  We  do  not  know  about  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  a  family  character  for  the  farmers;  and  whether  it 
costs  more  than  it  does  in  cities  or  not  is  a  question.  We  do  not  know  . 
the  cost  of  housing  for  families.  It  costs  more  presumably  for  the 
modernized  house  m  some  respects  in  the  country  than  it  does  for  the 
same  house  in  the  city,  because  the  former  is  far  away  from  plumbing 
establishments  and  so  on.     We  want  to  know  all  those  things.     "We 
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do  not  know  the  cost  of  these  items  in  the  Uving  of  the  farmer. 
Therefore  we  are  attempting  to  study  the  standard  of  Uving,  as  to 
quantity,  quaUty,  and  tne  cost,  in  order  to  bring  those  into  direct 
relation  with  the  farmer's  income  and  the  farm  laborer's  income. 

We  have  started  in  with  412  farms  that  Dr.  Warren  at  Cornell  had 
studied  previously,  getting  all  the  farm  and  labor  incomes.  We  had 
all  those  farm  incomes  and  those  labor  incomes  to  compare  with  the 
living  costs  and  budget  costs  for  families  for  one  year. 

These  thin^  give  you  an  insight  into  the  attempt  we  are  making 
to  carry  this  idea  out,  about  knowing  facts  first  about  the  farming 
population  in  every  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  go  about  studying  the  farmers'  stand- 
ard of  living? 

Dr.  Galpin.  We  make  out  a  very  careful  schedule.  That  includes 
all  kinds  of  things  that  the  farmers  buy,  just  as  far  as  we  can  make 
that  out,  and  it  covers  clothing,  foods,  transportation,  fuel,  housing, 
education,  and  things  of  that  Kind.  Then  we  go  into  expenses  for 
travel,  leisure,  taxes,  insurance — all  of  those  items  of  consumption.. 
We  try  to  find  out  where  the  farmer's  money  goes. 

We  have  cooperated  in  this  with  the  home  economics  ojffice.  We 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  going  into  the  technique  of  another 
department.  This  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  home  economics^ 
research  work.  They  furnished  two  technicians,  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity furnished  two  more.  They  went  to  farm  houses  and  visited 
three  a  day,  took  three  months  to  do  it,  and  got  all  of  this  information 
from  412  families.  This  information  is  being  tabulated.  We  have 
to  use,  as  a  basis  of  working  it  out,  the  T)udget  standards  of  our  home 
economics  department,  and  then  use,  as  far  as  applicable,  the  stand- 
ards already  worked  out  for  city  budgets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  seen  some  city  budgets,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  worth  a  continental. 

Dr.  Galpin.  I  think  we  can  be  as  influential  in  respect  to  budgets 
as  we  have  been  in  making  popular  the  inductive  method  in  the  study 
of  sociology. 

Monday,  February  13,  1922. 

investigations  of  handling,  shipping,  refrigerating,  etc.,  of* 

perishable  farm  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  this  morning  the  item  on  page  230» 
for  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspection  Service. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  will  notice  that  the  appropriation  for  the  market 
inspection  of  perishable  foods  is  divided  between  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  butter  inspection.  Although  the  language  of  the  item 
covers  several  other  commodities,  the  inspection  has  never  gohfr 
beyond  those  two  classes,  and  the  additional  language  was  inserted 
by  Congress  without  the  su^estion  of  the  department  and  without 
tne  admtion  of  further  money,  so  that  there  has  been  no  inspection 
of  ^ggs,  poultry,  or  hay. 

Tms  inspection  service,  as  you  know,  might  better  be  called  a  cer- 
tification service,  because  it  is  not  inspection  in  the  ordinary  pricing 
^eoBe.    It  is  purely  a  matter  of  service,  and  no  inspection  is  evei*  n)tade 
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except  when  somebody  wants  a  certificate.    The  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate is  the  object  of  the  inspection,  and  the  certificates  are  paid  for. 

The  history  of  this  item,  as  you  know,  has  been  a  little  different 
from  that  of  most  items.  It  was  originally  put  in  an  appropriation 
bill  while  it  was  under  consideration  m  Congress  in  language  which 
I  do  not  think  was  submitted  to  the  department  for  cnticism,  and, 
in  the  first  year,  was  only  for  the  benefit  of  shippers.  It  was  in 
order  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  render  to  shippers 
this  service;  so  that  it  was  very  much  restricted,  and  the  language 
with  reference  to  fees,  which  says  that  the  fees  shall  be  reasonable, 
and,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered, 
did  not  enable  the  department  to  go  very  far  toward  self-support 
in  the  administration  oi  this  item  under  the  original  language. 

The  next  year  the  language  was  broadened,  I  beheve,  so  that  the 
department  might  issue  a  certificate  to  any  interested  party.  Then 
the  railroads  and  the  receivers  began  to  use  the  service  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

Then  the  third  year  the  broader  language  remained  with  regard  to 
who  might  use  the  service,  but  the  restriction  was  thrown  in  lunitine 
the  inspection  to  commodities  received  in  interstate  commerce.  And 
all  the  way  through  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  the  restric- 
tion that  inspections  might  only  be  made  at  important  central  mar- 
kets which  the  Secretary  mav  from  time  to  time  designate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  not  tnat  interstate  commerce  provision  in  the 
appropriation  as  originally  drafted  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  not  the  first  year  and  not  the  second  year. 
The  third  year  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  appropriation  has  only  been  going  for  three 
years  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  in  the  fourth  year.  That  interstate  com- 
merce limitation  was  not  in  the  first  two  jears.  Frankly,  the  de- 
partment has  always  felt  that  the  limitation  was  put  in  under  an 
apparent  misapprehension.  The  discussion  in  connection  with  it  in- 
dicated it  was  the  thought  of  those  who  suggested  it  that  it  would 
limit  the  wild  growth  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  might  limit  the 
extent  to  which  we  would  put  on  an  army  of  inspectors,  and  so  on, 
and  would  limit  the  expense  attached  to  it. 

It  has  not  so  operated,  because  the  expense  of  the  service  is  limited 
absolutely  by  the  appropriation  you  make;  the  number  of  men  we 
can  employ  is  limited  Tby  the  appropriation  which  is  made  by  Congress 
and  not  hy  the  language.  Tne  language  limiting  the  inspection  to 
commodities  received  in  interstate  commerce  merely  limits  the 
usefulness  of  the  men  who  are  employed  and  limits  the  amount  of 
money  we  can  collect  and  turn  into  the  Treasury,  and  makes  it  just 
so  much  more  difficult  to  approach  self-support,  it  being  .a  service 
just  like  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  or  j ust  like  that  of  the  Extension 
Service,  having  no  regulatory  or  police  function  whatever,  and  of 
course  it  does  not  rest  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  may  have  been  something  in  the  nature  of  what 
you  have  suggested,  in  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
mterested  in  having  this  restricting  language  put  into  it,  but  I  think 
that  the  principal  tninj^  in  the  minds  of  those  men  was  the  fact  that 
these  certificates,  having  the  status  of  prima  facie  evidence  in  the 
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courts,  of  the  United  States  at  least,  that  there  was  some  question  as 
to  the  legal  power  or,  assuming  the  power,  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing the  service  to  shipments  over  which  Congress  does  not  have 
direct  control.    Of  course,  I  understand  this  is  purely  volimtary. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  review  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  the  point  I  made  would  be  rather  evident  to 
you,  from  some  of  the  remarks  made  at  that  time,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  there  would  have  to  be  some  limit  put  on  this  service  or  it 
would  grow  out  of  all  bounds. 
•  Mr.  Anderson.  Those  things  have  happened. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  to  your  bureau  any 
more  than  to  the  average  bureau  of  any  Government  department  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  we  think  it  was  unfortunate  to  attach  that 
language  to  this  item,  because  it  simply  means  that  the  man  who 
inspecte  a  car  for  one  shipper  can  not  inspect  it  for  another  shipper 
even  though  those  cars  may  be  in  the  same  train. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  applicable  so  far  as  the  language  ''in  inter- 
state commerce"  is  concerned;  but  it  is  not  applicable  so  far  as  the 
new  language  proposed,  ''or  at  points  which  may  be  conveniently 
reached  therefrom,''  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  deals  with  the  other  question  of  location.  The 
change  of  language  is  intended  to  remove  two  restrictions.  First, 
to  permit  us  U)  inspect  products  which  have  not  yet  left  the  State. 
That  question  often  comes  up  in  connection  with  the  service.  We 
may  be  asked  to  go  out  to  inspect  a  cold  storage  warehouse  full  of 
apples  at  Winchester,  Va.  They  want  a  Government  certificate  on 
them  before  they  move  out  ana  we  can  not  inspect  those  because 
they  have  not  moved  in  interstate  commerce,  even  though  it  might 
be  verv  profitable  work  to  send  an  inspector  there  and  get  the  $4  a  car, 
plus  the  expenses  of  inspection,  and  of  course  this  $4  a  car  and  ex- 
penses of  inspection  always  goes  back  into  the  Treasury.  The 
particular  annoyance  comes  up  in  such  places  as  New  York  City, 
where  large  receiving  concerns  may  be  getting  a  considerable  number 
of  inspections  from  day  to  day  on  perishables  coming  in  from  another 
State,  and  when  a  car  comes  in  which  has  originated  in  Western 
New  York,  they  can  not  get  it.  The  same  Erie  freight  engine  brings 
in  the  car  that  originates  over  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  line; 
and  that  we  can  inspect  and  the  other  we  can  not  inspect,  although 
they  are  coupled  together  in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tae  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,  even  though  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  should  feel  the  way  you  do  about  it,  we  would 
not  want  to  make  any  change,  because  tne  whole  item  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  and  if  we  put  in  the  new  language  somebody  may 
suggest  that  the  whole  item  go  out. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  the  problem  before  you. 

RECKirrS  FROM   LN8PEI.TI0N8. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  near  self-sustaining  is  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Five-sevenths,  during  last  year.  We  had  $141,000 
last  year  and  we  tmnedback  into  the  Treasury  $99,504.33.  It  is 
almost  five-sevenths.  And  that,  frankly,  is  as  near  self-supporting 
as  I  think  this  item  can  ever  be  expected  to  be  under  the  present 
limiting  language.     If  we  do  not  remove  the  limitation  both  as  to  the 
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cars  which  we  may  mspect  and  the  places  at  which  we  may  inspect 
them,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  to  come  much  nearer  to  being 
self-supporting,  although  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
we  have  done  a  little  better  than  that.  And,  incidentally,  the  income 
from  this  service  has,  in  every  year,  exceeded  the  estimates  we  made 
for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  have  been  the  receipts  so  far  this  year,  for 
the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  $63,833.94.  That  is  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than 
five-sevenths,  even  considering  the  fact  we  are  spending  a  larger 
appropriation  this  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  pays  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  party  requesting  the  inspection.  If  the  shipper 
requests  the  inspection,  he  pays  the  Fee;  if  the  receiver  requests  the 
inspection,  he  pays  the  fee;  if  the  broker  requests  the  inspection  on 
behalf  of  the  shipper,  we  charge  it  up  to  the  broker,  but  the  shipper^s 
check  is  verv  apt  to  come  in;  and  if  the  railroad  requests  the  inspec- 
tion, the  railroad  pays  the  fee. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  this  language  limiting  it  to  interstate  commerce 
was  removed,  and  the  other  language  was  removed,  would  that  enable 
it  to  be  self-sustaining  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  not  expect  it  to  be  wholly  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Would  it  be  any  nearer  self-supporting  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  would  be  nearer  self-supporting,  yes.  In  the 
end  it  would  enable  us  to  be  decidedly  nearer  self-sustaining. 

Just  another  statement  with  reference  to  the  interstate  part.  Take 
our  office  for  instance,  at  Detroit,  the  fourth  city  now  in  population. 
In  Detroit  we  maintain  only  one  man.  There  are  months  in  the 
vear  when  he  is  not  fully  occupied,  because  during  those  months 
Detroit  is  supplied  almost  altogether  with  Michijgan  potatoe6,¥rith 
Michigan  cabbage,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  Michigan  fruit. 
In  every  year  our  potato  inspections  have  been  the  largest  item  for 
the  country  as  a  wnole. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  can  not  make  an  inspection  at  shipping  point, 
even  though  a  cooperative  marketing  organization  or  association 
of  farmers  requests  the  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  they  request  it  at  the  receiving  end  out  side  the 
State  we  can,  but  we  can  not  go  to  the  shipping  end  and  inspect  for 
them,  because  we  can  not  inspect  imtil  the  goods  have  moved  in 
interstate  commerce  and  have  arrived  at  a  market  designate^  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  markets  designated  now  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  quite  a  list  of  them  here. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  a  very  large  list  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  it  is  quite  a  large  list.  We  have  inspectors 
permanently  stationed  in  30  cities. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  would  meet  with  strong  objection  if  you  were  to 
attempt  to  strike  out  the  words  **  in  interstate  commerce,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  we  would  have  any  oppo- 
sition. We  are  trying  to  make  this  service  as  nearly  as  poBsiole  self- 
sustaining.  It  is  not  anything  which  can  be  forced  upon  the  buyer. 
We  do  not  inspect  for  any  one  unless  he  asks  us  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Magee.  This  is  a  Federal  Government  service;  that  is  the 
xeason  you  should  limit  this  service  to  points  where  it  becomes  an 
interstate  shipment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Does  not  the  Government  render  a  great  many 
other  services  to  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  the  Government  some  day,  if  some  people 
liave  their  way,  will  become  so  paternal  that  nobody  will  dare  turn 
around  unless  ne  gets  the  consent  of  Washington;  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  will  meet  wiSi  very  strong  objection  if  you  strike  out  that  lan- 

fjuage.  I  remember  this  question  came  up  a  year  ago,  and  we  finally 
eft  m  the  provision.  I  assume  the  same  objection  would  be  raisea 
now.     I  was  trying  to  cet  at  your  idea  of  why  you  wanted  it  removed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  My  iaea  is  if  the  Government  is  going  into  a  business 
proposition  of  this  sort  it  ought  to  be  handled  on  a  business  basis; 
and  if  we  offer  to  do  a  thing  for  pay  and  make  the  inspection  only 
-when  called,  and  we  do  not  make  it  unless  we  are  called,  we  ought 
to  be  at  the' call  of  every  citizen.  And  we  understand  there  is  no 
legal  reason  why  we  can  not  do  it;  it  is  just  a  question  of  policy. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  principle  involved  here  is  that  you  are  dealing 
with  commerce,  as  1  understand  it,  and  the  Government  confines 
itself  to  interstate  conmierce  and  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  intra- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Is  it  dealiiig  with  commerce  ?  It  is  not  our  opinion 
we  are  dealing  with  commerce  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  may  be  your  idea. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Are  we  dealing  with  commerce? 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  deahng  with  shipments  directly. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  dealing  with  the  commodity  in  the  car  or  in 
the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  it  is  shipped  from  one  State  to  another;  and  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  We  are  legislating  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  there  is  a  great  question,  it  seems  to  mC;  whether 
this  language  ought  to  be  struck  out  unless  there  is  some  very  strong 
reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  Congress  would  be  incom- 
petent to  authorize  the  department,  if  it  saw  fit,  to  inspect  at  the 
point  of  origin  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  saying  whether  Congress  might  be  com- 
petent or  incompetent. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  an  improper 

question. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand  all  of  this  service  is  voluntary;  that 
it  is  at  the  request  of  the  interested  parties  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  this  statute  provides  the  inspection  certifi- 
cate shall  be  prima  facie  evidence. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  a  United  States  court. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  might  be  legal  objection  to  that  item  in  a 
State  court  on  intrastate  commerce,  but  it  strikes  me  to  confine  it 
to  interstate  commerce  on  shipments  at  the  point  where  they  are 
received,  really  deprives  the  farmer  of  the  benent  of  this  service.  He 
wants  a  certificate  on  his  carload  when  he  ships  it,  or  before  he 
ships  it. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  That  involves  the  question  I  lust  asked. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  this  is  a  Bureau  of  Markets  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer,  and  by  putting  in  those  words  ''in  interstate  commerce  " 
it  deprives  the  farmer  of  the  real  benefit  of  it.  If  he  got  a  certificate 
on  his  carload  before  he  ships  it,  he  could  get  a  farier  price  and  there 
would  be  a  better  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  brings  up  another  question,  which  is  a  very 
vital  one  in  many  important  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping  areas. 
They  are  now  undertaking  in  many  States  to  do  that  very  tMng— 
issue  a  certificate  at  the  point  of  origin,  and  every  State  which  de- 
velops a  shipping-point  inspection  service  for  its  growers  immediately 
realizes,  ana  the  growers  realize,  that  they  want  that  service  federal- 
ized, because  then  the  certificates  issued  would  be  good  outside  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  want  everything  federalized. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  service  would  be  pretty  near  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  costs 
something  or  does  not  cost  something. 

M  r.  Sherman.  They  want  a  certificate  that  can  be  used  eveir- 
where;  they  want  a  piece  of  evidence  that  is  good  everywhere  tne 
car  goes.  California  can  not  issue  a  certificate  that  is  good  every- 
where. California  has  an  excellent  shipping-point  service  (it  is 
voluntary  like  this),  and  the  shippers  have  called  the  State  in  and 
paid  money  enough  for  that  service  to  make  it  entirely  self-supporting 
on  a  purely  volimtary  basis,  yet  the  certificate  is  good  only  in  the 
State  courts. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  point  is  this:  It  says  '' fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  butter,  hay,  and  other  perishable  farm  products,  when  re- 
ceived in  interstate  commerce.*'  I  ou  inspect  only  when  it  is  received 
in  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  now,  if  you  had  50  carloads  of  onions  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  they  have  been  loaded  on  cars  and  a  bill  of 
lading  has  been  issued  for  them,  you  could  not  inspect  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  can  not  send  a  man  in  there  at  all  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  owner  might  not  intend  making  a  long  shipment; 
the  shipment  may  only  be  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Those  are  among  the  longest  shipments  we  have  in 
the  country;  those  from  the  lower  Kio  Grande  Valley. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  it  is  an  interstate  shipment. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Even  though  they  know  it  is  destined  for  inter- 
state commerce,  they  can  not  inspect  now  imtil  after  they  have 
received  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  They  have  to  move  from  one  State  to  another. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  this  coopera- 
tive association  of  farmers  can  get  a  certificate  at  the  point  where 
they  ship  this  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  has  been  a  bill  introduced  now  which  will 
provide  for  that;  the  Agricultural  Committee  has  a  bill  before  it 
providing  for  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  will  vitally  affect  the  shippers  of  perishable 
products  if  you  are  enabled  to  give  them  a  certincate  at  the  time  or 
immediately  before  they  are  shipped  that  it  is  good  stuff  and  in 
good  condition,  ^^^^^  ^'^^haps  classifying  it. 
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Mr.  Shebman.  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  selling  document,  and 
that  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Certainly  it  would;  and  in  this  day  of  cooperative 
associations 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  I  say,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  already 
being  handled  by  the  States  (where  the  certificate  is  not  anywhere 
near  as  valuable  as  our  certificate)  and  it  is  being  made  self-sup- 


Mr.  Lee.  Is  not  that  in  a  way  what  is  done  in  the  bonded  ware- 
house ?  You  give  a  farmer  who  puts  his  cotton  in  a  bonded  ware- 
house a  receipt  for  a  certain  grade  of  cotton.  It  is  there  in  that 
State.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  shipped  out  or 
not,  yet  he  gets  a  certificate  that  can  oe  used  anywnere  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  United  States  certificate  issued  on  perishables 
at  the  loading  points  would  carry  the  same  conviction  to  anybodj 
to  whom  that  certificate  was  offered,  that  the  car  was  right  wnen  it 
started,  and  that  would  be  a  valuable  selling  document.  California 
charges  $5  for  the  same  inspection,  and  it  nas  more  business  than 
it  can  do. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  give  the  farmer  a  cer- 
tificate before  he  ships  it  out. 

Mr.  Wason.  Where  does  that  bring  you  to  from  the  legal  stand- 
point ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  would  only  exclude  that  prima  facie  evidence- 
feature  in  a  strictly  intrastate  transaction;  it  would  have  no  effect 
on  those  shipments  that  did  not  enter  into  interstate  commerce. 
But  the  evidence  is  not  the  important  thing  to  the  farmer.  The 
evidence  is  important  to  the  farmer  when  he  gets  into  Utigation  in 
court,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  he  gets  Before  the  purchasing 
public  the  fact,  that  he  has  these  commodities;  that  they  have  been 
inspected  by  Federal  inspection  and  found  sound,  or  of  a  certain 
class,  and  tne  purchasing  world  relies  upon  that.  That  is  the  im- 
portant thing  m  grading  and  marking.  It  is  not  adjusting  a  dis- 
8ute  between  the  farmer  and  the  purchaser,  which  may  never  arise, 
tf  course  it  may  arise  one  time  in  a  year,  or  even  oftener,  but  that 
is  not  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  service  as  it  stands  is  valuable  to  the  shipper 
in  that  the  certificate  helps  him  to  adjust  disputes  and  protects  him 
to  a  certain  extent  against  unjust  reductions  in  particular  markets 
where  he  can  use  it.  The  service  you  have  in  mind  would  be  a  service 
which  would  enable  him  to  sell,  with  even  greater  assurance,  that 
that  would  be  the  last  he  would  hear  of  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  you  had  that  authority,  how  large  an  increase 
in  your  force  woula  it  take  to  inspect  a  carload  of  products  for  every 
shipper  at  the  source  ? 

Mr.  Shebman.  This  change  in  language  would  not  enable  a  change 
in  the  force  to  be  made;  it  would  simply  increase  the  ejfficiency  of  the 
men  we  already  have. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  talking  about  where  you  are  required  to  inspect 
every  car  shipped  by  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  at  his  ship- 
ping point  (I  presume  on  his  farm,  probably) ;  how  large  an  amount, 
woma  you  need  to  enable  you  to  increase  your  present  force  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question.  Yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  nobody  undertakes  to  do  that  in  the  States,  even  where 
they  have  mandatory  legislation. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  have  assumed  here  we  are  going  to  have  it  all 
certificated  at  the  source  of  shipment,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  could  only  be  done,  of  course,  in  the  heavy 
shipping  districts;  it  could  only  be  done  where  there  was  a  heavy 
volume  of  business.    That  is  the  principle  recognized  everywhere. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  just  what  1  am  driving  at.  You  say  in  this 
lan^a^e  "at  such  important  central  markets  as  the  Secretary  of 
AOTicuiture  may  from  time  to  time  designate." 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  pla^e  where  it  is  received. 

Mr.  Magee.  Certainly;  but  it  is  at  that  place  where  the  ship- 
ments are  more  or  less  centralized,  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
some  of  the  other  large  receivijig  centers. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Where  the  shipments  come  in? 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  had  to  go  to  the  point  of  shipment  for  each 
one  of  those  cars,  you  would  have  to  have  a  large  army  of  mien, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  one  would  ever  undertake  that;  no  one  under- 
takes to  do  that  now.  Even  in  Colorado,  which  has  a  mandatory 
law  recjuirinff  every  carload  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  inspected 
l)efore  it  is  shipped,  there  is  a  little  safety  valve  which  says  that  in 
cases  where  the  locations  are  remote  or  the  volume  of  business  so 
small  that  the  director  of  markets  finds  it  impracticable  to  make 
the  inspection,  he  may  issue  permits  for  the  goods  to  be  moved 
without  inspection. 

The  prod\icing  areas  are  almost  as  concentrated  in  this  country 
as  the  receiving  areas.  There  is  a  period  of  two  months  when 
practically  the  entire  onion  supply  of  the  country  is  in  south  Texas, 
and  where  four  or  five  men,  or  perhaps  10  men,  could  be  used  every 
day  and  earn  a  profit  for  the  Treasury  every  day  for  two  months, 
inspecting  outgo mg  cars. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  raise  a  lot  of  onions  in  Texas,  and  they  also 
raise  a  lot  of  onions  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  another  season  of  the  year,  those  men  would 
be  in  New  York.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  men  it  would 
take.  If  I  were  running  the  service  and  had  any  option  in  the 
matter,  I  would  only  asK  for  money  and  employ  so  many  mcai,  in 
other  words,  to  carry  the  overhead;  the  remainder  could  be  handled 
without  any  particular  burden  on  the  taxpayer  and  without  adding 
anything  to  the  overhead.  I  would  establish  the  service  wherever 
there  were  enough  people  to  use  it  to  make  it  self-supporting,  and 
so  far  as  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  men  was  concerned,  they 
would  be  actually  earning  them  in  fees  paid  for  inspection  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  fact  it  is  nearly  self-supporting  shows  it  is 
considered  a  valuable  service. 

Mr.  Sherman.  How  much  it  would  cost  would  simply  be  governed 
by  the  question  of  whether  Congress  pushed  us  into  districts  where 
the  volume  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  pay  for  the  inspection.  If 
we  started  out  to  make  it  self-sustaining,  we  would  want  to  put  it 
in  where  there  was  a  certain  volume  of  business;  and  if  we  did  that, 
we  could  make  it  self-sustaining  all  right. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Is  it  a  good  principle  of  government  to  favor  a  large 
group,  owing  to  their  influence  and  producing  power  or  selling  power, 
or  is  it  the  little  fellow  that  the  Department  oi  Agriculture  reaches  out 
and  helps  to  give  a  chance  in  the  activities  of  life,  and  to  let  the  big 
packers  and  combinations  take  care  of  themselves,  as  they  are  well  able 
to  do? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  answer  that  with  reference  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. It  is  well  known  that  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  market- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables  the  areas  of  mtejisive  production  have 
the  advantage;  it  is  an  advantage  which  can  not  be  taken  from  them; 
it  is  an  advantage  recoenized  m  many  ways.  They  get  better  car 
service;  they  have  more  buyers  and  more  competition  for  their  goods; 
they  are  able  to  support  a  stronger  organization;  and  they  can  go  into 
the  brand  and  traae-mark  busmess  and  can  make  better  terms  for 
their  goods.  They  have  a  peculiar  advantage  arising  from  Quantity 
production.  I  do  not  see  wnere  any  criticism  could  lie  upon  (Jongress 
or  the  Government  if  Congress  should  authorize  an  inspection  service 
and  limit  it  to  those  districts  where  there  is  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business  to  make  it  practically  self-sustaining.  Even  our  public- 
school  system  does  not  serve  everybody  alike. 

PBBS  FOR  INSPBCnON. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  you  inspect  at  a  certain  point,  you  do  not 
confine  the  inspection  to  only  the  products  of  a  big  organization,  or 
anything  of  the, sort;  you  inspect  for  all  who  are  wifling  to  pay  for  it, 
whether  they  are  big  men  or  little  men — when  you  inspect  at  certain 
poiDts? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  a  fee  of  $4  for  a  carload  and  a  fee  of  $2.50 
for  less  than  a  carload. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  would  inspect  just  as  readily  for  the  little  man 
as  for  the  big  man  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  jes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  man  or  the  strength  of  the 
organization,  but  the  point  at  which  you  inspect,  that  justifies  keeping 
inspectors  there  orplacing  inspectors  there  ? 

Mr,  Sherman.  Tne  same  discrimination  is  created  in  the  service  we 
have  now;  the  man  who  ships  a  car  to  a  small  town  where  we  have 
no  inspectors  can  not  get  Government  inspection. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No  matter  how  big  a  man  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  matter  how  big  a  man  he  is.  The  man  who  ships 
a  car  to  New  York  or  to  points  where  we  do  maintain  inspectors  gets 
a  special  service.  There  is  not  a  point  in  the  State  of  Alaoama  where 
a  man  can  get  Government  inspection  of  a  carload  of  stuff  imless  he 
pays  the  transportation  of  our  man  from  Atlanta,  in  addition  to 
the  fee  of  $4,  and  then  it  has  to  be  on  a  day  when  the  man  at  Atlanta 
can  spare  the  time  to  go  over  there.  That  same  thing  is  true  of  a 
dozen  States.  The  present  service  is  just  as  unequal  in  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  it  as  a  service  at  shipping  point  would  be. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  you  can  put  a  man  in  Alabama  if  you 
want  to. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  would  not  have  business  enough  to  make  it 
self-supporting.  A  man  in  Birmingham  would  have  a  good  many 
inspections  to  make  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  but  for  a  large 
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Eart  of  the  year  he  would  not.  In  Texas,  take  it  at  Houston,  the 
usy  season  will  average  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  at  Fort  Worth 
it  \ml  average  eight  or  nine  months ;  but  during  the  other  four  months 
the  volume  of  business  is  so  small  that  we  transfer  our  men  to  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  where  there  is  a  greater  volume  of 
busmess  during  the  summer  months.  We  have  a  limited  number 
of  men,  and  we  move  them  around  where  they  are  most  needed.  The 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh  inspection  offices  are 
earning  a  profit  to  the  Treasury  right  straight  along,  year  in  and  year 
out;  tne  volume  of  business  there  is  so  great  and  the  four  or  five  men 
we  have  there  are  so  continuously  employed,  that  at  $4  a  car  thev 
are  earning  a  profit  for  the  Treasury  right  along.  Our  office  at  Mil- 
waukee is  not  profitable  to  the  Treasury  because  the  man  in  Milwau- 
kee can  not  inspect  the  products  that  come  in  from  the  other  nart  of 
the  State.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  does  not  earn  a  profit,  although  Omaha 
is  a  good  way  from  other  inspection  points.  Kansas  City  will  be 
self-supporting  for  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  for  certain  other 
months  of  the  year  it  will  not  be  self-supporting.  Atlanta  will 
always  be  just  a  little  short  of  being  self-supporting.  And  so  it 
goes.  We  get  urgent  requests  to  place  inspectors  at  cities  where 
there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  business  and  they  have  great  need  for 
them  in  certain  months,  but  where  we  know  they  can  not  be  self- 
supporting  we  do  not  send  them.  For  instance,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  is  a  point  where  we  have  been  urgently  requested  to  come; 
others  are  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Denver. 

There  is  an  acute  demand  for  a  man  in  Denver,  but  there  is  such 
a  large  part  of  the  year  when  Denver  is  supphed  largely  by  Colorado 
products  that  a  man  in  Denver  can  not  earn  enough  money  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  keep  him  there.  Now  it  is  specmcally  stated  in  the 
bill  that  Congress  wants  us  to  make  this  as  near  self-supporting  as 
possible. 

The  question  of  discriminating  between  the  services  rendered  two 
different  classes  of  applicants,  icomes  up  very  pointedly  in  connection 
with  our  work  for  tne  railroads.     This  service  has  won  its  way  with 
the  railroad  organizations  gradually,  imtil  in  some  cities  the  amount 
of  business  offered  us  by  the  railroads  is  a  verv  considerable  part  of 
what  we  do.     It  is  particularly  so  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  railroads  have  f oimd  it  of  so  much  benefit  to  them  to  have  a  thor- 
oughly competent  certificate  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  arriving,  showing  the  cause  of  deterioration,  and  the  spe- 
cific names  of  the  diseases  wich  are  responsible  for  the  injuries — they 
have  foimd  it  so  helpful  in  determining  their  liabiUty,  that  they  are 
now  at  the  point  where  they  think  they  want  inspection  on  everv 
carload  of  perishables  that  comes  in.     But  they  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  paying  $4  a  car  for  it.     They  have  now  gone  out  to  com- 
mercial agencies  and  are  getting  bids  on  that  business  from  com- 
mercial inspection  agencies,  with  whom  we  are  more  or  less  in  com- 
petition, and  of  course  they  get  the  bids  way  down  on  a  guaranteed 
volume  of  business  of  50,000  cars.     We  are  not  competing  for  that 
business;  we  are  not  reducing  our  fees  to  try  to  keep  that  business. 
As  a  strictly  business  proposition,  if  this  was  only  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  and  if  there  was  no  question  of  discriminating  between 
applicants,  we  would  naturally  cut  prices  to  the  railroads  for  quantity 
business. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  at  what  they  get  inspections  per  car 
from  outside  sources  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  heard  that  thev  can  get  an  inspection  for 
something  like  $1  a  car,  but  we  know  what  sort  of  inspection  that 
means.  It  means  somebody  to  go  out  and  look  into  the  car  and 
simply  be  available  as  a  witness  in  case  any  question  arises  about  it. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  inspection  we  give.  We  have  heard,  indirectly, 
that  a  bid  has  been  made  of  less  than  $1  a  car  on  a  guaranteed  volume 
of  80,000  cars;  that  is,  they  have  had  an  oflfer  to  do  that  work  for 
them  for  $80,000  or  less;  that  is  for  one  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  should  think  an  inspection  like  that,  if  the  facts  were 
brought  out,  would  not  be  of  much  value  in  case  there  was  litigation. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  furnishes  a  good  bluff. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  trouble  about  that  is  they  inspect  and  the 
other  fellow  does  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where,  for  instance,  the  railroad  might  ask  for  an 
inspection  certificate,  and  the  shipper  also  asks  for  an  inspection 
certificate,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  inspection  is  always  made  for,  and  charged 
up  to,  the  first  applicant,  but  the  shipper  alwavs  gets  a  copy  of  the 
certificate.  We  nave  been  criticized  for  that  by  the  railroads  and 
some  receivers,  but  we  have  made  it  a  point  from  the  beginning  that 
the  shipper  should  always  have  a  copy  of  the  certificate  so  that  he 
could  know  what  was  the  matter  witn  his  carload,  whether  he  was 
the  apphcant  or  not.  We  have  felt  he  was  entitled  to  that  much 
education  and,  in  many  cases,  the  trouble  with  the  carload  is  one 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  shipper  to  prevent,  or  to  safeguard 
against.  We  have  felt  he  should  know  what  the  trouble  was.  The 
railroads  criticize  us  and  say  *4f  the  shipper  asks  for  an  inspection, 
we  do  not  get  a  copy  of  the  certificate;  but  if  we  ask  for  an  inspec- 
tion, he  does  get  a  copy  of  the  certificate.''  But  we  have  stood  that 
criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Ic^timate  education.  Now  any  one 
asking  for  additional  copies  of  an  inspection  certificate  pays  a  dollar 
apiece  for  them.  The  applicant  gets  two  copies  of  the  certificate  and 
it,  after  that,  he  wants  additional  copies,  we  charge  him  a  dollar 
apiece  for  them;  or  if  some  other  party,  other  than  the  applicant  or 
snipper,  wants  copies  of  the  certificate  we  charge  them  a  dollar  apiece 
for  tnose  copies. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Both  sides  get  a  copy  of  the  certificate  if  they  want 
to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  one  other  point  about  the  matter 
of  the  location  *^or  at  points  which  may  be  conveniently  reached 
therefrom.''  The  other  day  five  carloads  of  potatoes  came  into 
Washington  and  were  inspected  on  the  request  of  the  receiver,  a 
dealer.  He  sent  one  car  down  to  Quantico,  to  the  Marine  barracks, 
and  the  receiving  officer  at  Quantico  rejected  that  car.  The  dealer 
wanted  an  inspection  on  it.  Is  Quantico  an  important  central 
market  of  the  united  States  ?  It  is  rather  putting  a  forced  con- 
struction on  this  language  to  call  Quantico  an  important  central 
market,  and  yet  we  sent  over  a  memorandum  and  asked  the  Secretary 
to  designate  it  as  such,  and  sent  an  inspector  down  there  to  inspect 
the  car.  That  illustrates  the  usefulness  of  the  change  of  language 
which  we  have  suggested  '*or  at  points  which  may  be  conveniently 
reached  therefrom.'" 
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I  have  here  a  telegram  dated  February  7 — I  could  bring  you  these 
things  that  come  in  any  day  in  the  week — ^from  Spokane,  Wash.: 

Have  three  cars  apples  stored  Malvom,  [ov\a.  Belipvo  Malvern  not  designated 
market,  ^^'ould  like  to  have  yon  make  exoepti(»n  in  ihis  case  and  send  man  from 
Omaha — our  expense— to  make  inspection. 

Malvern  is  12  or  15  miles  out  of  Omaha,  on  the  Iowa  side.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  interstate  shipment  in  that  case,  but  Malvern 
is  not  a  designated  market.  It  happens  to  have  a  cold-storage  plant 
which  has  been  utilized  this  year  oy  Western  shippers.  Beiore  this 
mspector  can  go  over  there  and  earn  this  $12  for  the  Treasury,  which 
can  be  done  in  three  or  four  hours'  time,  we  must  have  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  designate  Malvern  as  an  important  market,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Which  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nevertheless,  Omaha  is  and  Malvern  is  a  place 
convenientlv  reached  therefrom. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  days  our  inspector  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  asked  to  inspect  a  carload  at  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
carload  of  oranges  that  arrived  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  out  of 
Rochester.  He  could  not  go  there  because  neither  of  them  were 
important  central  markets,  and  yet  both  of  them  were  within  a  few 
hours*  ride  of  Rocihester.  Those  things,  as  you  see,  simply  limit  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  men  on  the  ground;  they  make  it,  as  I  say, 
impossible  for  us  to  approach  any  nearer  self-support  than  we  are 
now,  in  this  item. 

MEN    ASSIGNED    TO    INSPECTION    WORK    FOR    NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  seven  men  of  this  force  who  are  assigned  to  work  entirely 
for  the  Navy  Department.     The  Navy  wants  us  to  inspect  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  are  delivered  to  them  on  contract  at  their 
principal  receiving  stations.     They  want  them  inspected  by  compe- 
tent men  who  know  the  fruit  and  vegetable  game,  and  who  know 
what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  contractor  to  deliver.     So  we  have 
these  seven  men  whose  salaries  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
revolving  fund  coming  out  of  this  appropriation.     They  are  earning 
no  profit  for  the  Treasury.     They  are  costing  us  nothing,  because 
the  Navy  Department  pays  their  expenses;  out  we  have  selected 
the  men,  we  have  trained  tnem  and  have  assigned  them,  \o,  the  Navy 
Department's  work.     Every  three  months  we  bill  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment fop  their  salaries  and  there  is  a  transfer  made  in  the  accounts 
at  the  Treasury  Department  from  the  funds  of  the  Navy  Department 
to  this  appropriation,  corresponding  to  the  sum  we  pay  tnese  men 
for  their  salaries.     So  that  out  of  this  fund  there  is  practically  the 
salary  of  seven  men  which  is  a  revolving  fund  between  our  department 
and  the  Navy,  and  these  men  are  not  doing  anything  for  the  ordinary 
commercial  shipper  or  reciever;  they  are  working  for  the  Navy.     And 
I  presume  most  of  the  men  who  are  delivering  to  the  Navy  under 
contract  would  not  say  they  are  working   very   much  for   them, 
because  they  are  turning  down  a  large  amount  of  stuff  every  month. 

We  get  a  report  everv  month  showing  how  many  pounds  of  com- 
modities have  passed  tneir  inspection  and  how  many  poxmds  have 
been  rejected;  and  in  many  cases,  where  there  is  not  time  before  the 
saiUng  of  a  vessel  for  the  contractor  to  replace  the  shipment,  our  men 
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say,  ''The  cut  on  these  goods  should  be  so  much."  So  that  thev 
must  be  men  who  have  a  commercial  viewpoint  to  say,  '*These  goods 
should  be  received  with  a  10  per  cent  cut  on  the  contract  price." 
They  are  saving  the  Navy  money,  so  that  they  can  very  well  afford 
to  pay  their  s^aries.  So  that  it  it  only  fair  to  say  to  you  that  7 
men  out  of  our  61  men  are  not  in  a  position  to  earn  us  any  profits. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Their  salaries  are  not  taken  out  of  your  appropria- 
tion, as  I  understand,  so  that  would  not  cut  any  figure  so  lar  as  the 
amount  of  work  you  can  do  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Except  as  it  is  a  revolving  fund.  We  spend  it, 
and  then  it  comes  back;  then  we  spend  it  again,  and  it  comes  back 
again,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wason.  Can  you  not  spend  it  for  somebody  who  is  doing  work 
for  the  Navy  Department  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes;  but  we  continue  to  pay  those  men  this 
amount  in  salaries.  They  are  on  our  pay  roll,  and  our  disbursing 
clerk  pays 'them  out  of  our  appropriation  every  month,  and  the 
Navy  every  three  months  reimourses  us,  so  that  it  is  not  costing 
anvthing  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understand  that.  What  do  you  do  with  that 
amount  which  they  reimburse  vou  every  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  goes  right  oack  into  the  general  fund;  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  our  credit  m  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wason.  So  that  you  can  spend  it  for  seven  other  men  at  those 
same  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  we  keep  those  seven  men  going  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  not  talkmg  about  the  men  at  tne  Navy;  I  am 
saying  it  does  not  reduce  your  personnel  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  it  only  means  that  practically  one  quarter's 
salary,  practically  three  months'  salary,  of  these  men,  is  always 
revolving  and  the  Navy  is  always  owing  us  that  much. 

Mr.  MAGEE.  You  advance  their  salaries  for  three  months,  and  then 
it  comes  back  to  you  from  the  Navy  Department  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maqee.  It  does  not  affect  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  does  not  affect  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  61  inspectors 
plus  those  seven,  or  that  of  the  61  seven  are  on  the  Navy's  roll  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  is  our  pay  roll.  We  have  41  full-time  inspec- 
tors, giving  their  time  to  the  work  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  salaries  do  they  receive  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Their  salaries  range  from  $1,800  to  $2,500  plus  the 
bonus;  that  is,  from  $2,040  to  $2,740.  Now,  that  does  not  include 
two  supervising  inspectors  whose  salaries  are  higher.  We  have  two 
supervising  inspectors  at  $3,240,  and  one  pathologist  whom  we  are 
carrying  (whom  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Plant  Industry,  has  spoken  to  you 
about),  at  $3,240,  and  then  we  have  foiu*  part-time  inspectors  whose 
salaries  are  carried  jointly  by  this  fund  and  the  Market  News  fund. 
They  are  the  men  who  report  the  market  news  in  the  morning,  and 
whose  assignment  on  the  market  news  work  does  not  take  all  dav. 
They  do  tnat  market-news  work  in  the  morning  and  then  make 
inspections  in  the  afternoon. 
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Then  we  have  nine  whose  salaries  are  carried  principally  by  the 
States;  tha^  is  to  say,  they  are  essentially  State  men,  but  they  also 
have  appointments  as  Federal  inspectors,  because  we  have  trained 
them. 

They  inspect  for  us  when  an  interstate  shipment  is  involved  and  for 
the  State  when  it  is  an  intrastate  shipment.  There  are  only  two  or 
three  States  which  have  laws  under  which  that  can  be  done.  The 
best  illustration  of  that  is  the  man  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scran  ton,  Pa., 
employed  primarily  for  market  news  purposes  by  the  State.  He  goes 
bacK  and  forth  between  those  cities  and  reports  the  market.  He  goes 
to  Scranton  every  other  day  and  then  he  goes  back.  •  He  also  per- 
forms the  duties  of  an  inspector.  When  it  is  an  interstate  commerce 
shipment,  he  makes  the  inspection  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and 
the  fee  comes  to  the  Treasury  and  we  pay  a  small  part  of  his  salary. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  7  men  employed  by  the  Navy,  making 
a  total  of  61  men  who  have  something  to  do  with  this  mspection 
service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  estimate  here  shows  68,  including  inspector, 
clerk,  and  messenger  boy. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  would  include  the  project  leader  and  the  two 
pathologists,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  two  pathologists;  yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  it  includes  an  estimate  for  my  own  salary.  It 
has  been  on  this  fund  part  of  the  time;  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  esti- 
mated for  this  time. 

INSPECTIONS  OP  BUTTER. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  butter  item;  I  might  say  what  is  being 
done  on  butter  work.  The  butter  part  of  the  work  is  entirely  self 
supporting,  because  it  is  handled  largely  by  men  who  are  employed  on 
the  dairy  market  news  work,  who  give  only  part  of  their  time  to  in- 
spection, and  the  proportion  of  this  fund  which  is  allotted  to  butter 
inspection  is  more  than  covered  by  the  fees  from  butter  inspection. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  amount  allotted  to  butter  inspection? 

Mr.  Sherman.  $12,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  do  you  make  butter  inspections  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  butter  inspections  are  at  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Boston.  That  comes  under  a 
different  division. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  of  import  shipments 
of  butter  or  export  shipments  of  butter  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Only  on  request. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  any  reauests  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  part  of  it  is  administered  under  the  Dairy 
Marketing  Division,  and  I  am  not  sure.  They  must,  however,  because 
there  are  a  great  many  institutions  which  buy  altogether  on  their  inr 
spection,  and  I  presume  they  buy  foreign  or  domestic  butter,  accord- 
ing to  which  may  appear  to  be  the  most  advantageous  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  what  is  the  relation  of  this  item  to  the  dairy 
division  i 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  to  the  Dairy  Division  of  Animal  Industry,  but 
to  the  project  which  deals  with  the  handling  and  marketing  of  dairy 
products  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  We  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
are  on  the  commodity  basis.     The  bulk  of  this  is  used  for  fruits  and 
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vegetables,  so  that  comes  in  my  division,  which  is  the  fruits  and  vege- 
table division.  We  are  doing  the  market  news  work,  and  the  work 
on  grading  and  standards  for  iruits  and  vegetables.  TTiat  part  of  this 
item  used  for  the  butter  inspection  goes  to  the  Division  of  Dairy- 
Products.  While  the  men  are  in  the  same  city  offices  they  are  not 
men  who  are  under  my  direct  supervision. 

I  have  here  a  long  list  of  the  iilstitutions  which  are  buying  on  our 
butter  inspection  in  Boston,  and  also  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia — 
all  the  city  institutions  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  inspection  also  include  certifications  as 
to  OTades? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  the  certification  is  as  to  score.  Now  the  dairy 
people  are  just  ready  to  begin  cheese  inspection.  You  will  notice 
the  authority  for  cheese  is  carried  in  the  item,  but  there  never  has 
been  a  cheese  inspection.  The  standards  which  they  think  it  is 
necessary  to  use  have  now  been  worked  out,  and,  as  I  understand, 
within  tne  next  few  months  the  same  butter  inspectors  will  be  au- 
thorized to  inspect  cheese  so  far  as  requests  may  oe  received.  It  is 
not  contemplated  to  put  any  additional  men  on  for  that  work. 
There  is,  however,  one  man  of  the  force  we  are  carrying  who  is  at 
Fond  duLac,  Wis.,  who  is  maintained  there  all  the  time  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  distributing  information,  who  will  inspect  as  far  as  he 
can  under  mi^  item;  but,  if  he  can  not  inspect  anything  until  it  moves 
in  interstate  commerce  he  can  not  do  very  much,  and  there  will  be 
little  demand  on  him  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  standards  for  cheese,  do  they  cover  anything 
except  the  ordinary  market  varieties  of  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Tenny.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  they  cover? 

Mr.  Tenny.  They  cover  what  are  known  as  the  American  manu- 
factures of  Swiss  cneese.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  cover  more 
than  that,  or  not*  I  know  they  cover  those. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  say  your  inspectors  certify  to  the  grade  of  it; 
that  is,  they  score  it.     That  indicates  the  grade  of  it,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  think  butter  is  usually  sold  as  89  score  or  91 
score,  rather  than  by  any  specific  grade  name. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  does  89  mean? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Eighty-nine  means  several  points  below  the  best. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  would  be  the  best  score  you  would  give  for  the 
best  product  ? 

'  Mr.  Sherman.  I  understand  there  is  very  little  butter  above  93 
score,  although  you  are  questioning  me  outside  of  my  own  field. 

Mr.  Wason.  1  will  reserve  that  question,  then,  until  later  on. 

Mr.  RoBB.  Ninety-two,  I  think,  is  the  standard  on  which  most 
sales  are  made. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  however,  that  com- 
mercially speaking  there  is  comparatively  little  butter  above  93 
score. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  mentioned  89  score;  would  that  mean  oleo? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Eighty-nine  score  would  not  mean  adulterated 
butter  at  all;  it  simply  might  mean  that  the  butter  was  churned 
from  cream  which  was  not  oi  the  best  flavor,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  take  in  color  and  texture  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes;  the  score  includes  the  elements  of  color, 
texture,  and  odor,  as  well  as  flavor — all  those  things  which  go  to 
make  up  the  table  quaUty  and  keeping  quaUty. 

With  reference  to  the  hay  item,  the  word  "nay^'  also  was  inserted 
by  Congress  in  the  bill.  It  nas  been  in  the  bill  for  two  years,  I  think; 
I  think  we  are  in  the  second  year  in  which  we  have  had  authority  to 
inspect  ''hay  and  other  perishable  farm  products,"  but  no  money 
was  added  to  the  item  when  the  word  "hay''  was  added.  It  was 
done  without  the  suggestion  of  the  department  and  before  the  de- 
partment had  the  hay  grades  ready,  so  that  nothing  has  been  done 
up  to  this  time.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  those  m  charge  of  the 
work  on  hay  standardization  have  worked  out  standards  for  timothy 
and  clover  nay  and  mixtures  of  timothy  and  clover  hay  and  of  their 
mixture  with  other  grasses,  which  covers  the  commercial  hay  crop 
east  of  the  alfalfa  region.  And  they  are  ready  now,  if  Congress 
desires  the  inspection  of  hay  to  be  instituted,  to  do  so. 

INSPECTION  OP  HAY. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  additional  money  would  be  required  to 
institute  the  inspection  of  hay  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  estimate  that  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
would  enable  the  department  to  institute  hay  inspection  in  five  cities, 
the  five  principal  eastern  hay  markets.  Three  oi  them  would  almost 
certainly  be  New  York  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  As  to 
which  the  other  two  should  oe,  that  is  open  to  further  investigation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  thought  Kansas  City  was  the  largest  hay  market 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  we  went  into  Kansas  City  and  were  not  ready  to 
inspect  on  alfalfa  we  would  be  up  against  real  criticism,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  go  into  Kansas  City  until  we  have  the  alfalfa  grades  worked 
out,  which  are  not  quite  ready  now.  But  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  almost  certain  to  be  three  of  those  points,  and 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  will  probably  be  the  other  two. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  As  to  the  matter  of  Kansas  City,  the  hay  shipped  into 
Kansas  City  is,  to  a  large  extent,  jobbing  hay  purchased  by  buyers 
sent  put  by  Kansas  City  dealers,  but  not  shipped  direct  throug^h 
Kansas  City  dealers,  and  there  would  not  be  the  direct  benefit  at  this 
time  if  we  inaugurated  inspection  in  the  Kansas  City  market  that 
there  would  be  if  the  inspection  was  made  in  some  other  market, 
although  Kansas  City  is  one  of  the  leading  hay  markets,  and  ultimately 
should  have  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  connection  with  the  hay  inspection  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  limitation  to  shipments  which  have  moved 
m  interstate  commerce  will  be  particularly  hampering,  because  in 
New  York  City  you  have  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  New 
York  State  grown  hay,  and  in  Cincinnati,  while  you  have  a  large 
volume  of  hay  which  will  eventually  go  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  much 
of  it  comes  in  as  Ohio  hay,  and  the  inspection  would  be  called  for  by 
those  who  ship  it  in,  and  who  want  inspection  on  it  before  it  goes  out. 
In  St.  Louis,  also,  they  have  an  immense  volume  of  Missouri  hay. 
Of  course,  at  Chicago  you  would  have  a  relatively  small  volume  of 
Illinois  hay.     But  it  so  happens  that  the  hay  markets  are  placed  in 
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such  a  way  that  a  Ihnitation  of  inspections  to  interstate  shipments 
would  be,  if  anything,  more  hampering  on  the  service  there  than  it 
is  on  the  service  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

SERVICE  so  PER  CENT  SELF-SUFPORTINO. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  feel,  if  hay  inspection  should  be  inaugur- 
ated, that  it  would  keep  up  the  pro  rata  of  receipts  of  five-sevenths  of 
the  appropriation  made  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  You  can  not 
always  tell  what  people  will  do  by  the  way  they  talk  beforehand. 
There  is  a  very  ereat  demand  for  hay  inspection,  and  we  know  there 
are  very  great  abuses  of  the  trade  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  fiucHANAN.  That  is  why  I  asked. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  had  this  experience  with  reference  to  the 
present  inspection  service,  that  we  have  put  men  in  a  new  market 
where  the  inspection  service  was  not  before  available,  and  they  hava 
been  very  busy  men  for  a  few  months;  for  a  few  months  there  waa 
lots  of  business.  Then  wh,en  the  receivers  found  the  Government 
certificates  which  were  being  issued  on  those  cars  which  they  turned 
down,  were  showing  up  their  practices  there  was  a  very  sudden 
diminution  of  the  inspection  work  he  has  had  to  do.  But  we  think  he 
has  performed  a  very  valuable  service.  It  is  just  like  a  good  police- 
man on  a  beat;  there  is  no  more  disorder  on  the  beat;  but  it  is  just 
as  well  to  keep  him  there  as  it  was  to  put  him  there  in  the  first  place. 
So  that  the  fact  there  is  a  great  public  benefit  derived  from  this 
service  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  feeling  of  a  good  many  of  us 
is  that  if  this  service  is  50  per  cent  self-supporting  it  is  doing  all  that 
ought  to  be  asked  for  it.  We  feel  the  hay  work  is  a  proposition  which 
wifl  bring  in  some  money  and  may  come  up  to  five-sevenths  of  self- 
support. 

In  any  year  the  volume  of  our  regular  business  may  drop  oflF^ 
because  it  is  governed  by  the  weather  and  the  market  conditions. 
If  we  have  a  long,  hard,  freezing  spell  in  winter,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
stuff  in  transit,  we  get  a  sudden  increase  in  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  a  mild,  open  winter,  business  drops  oflF  50  per  cent 
in  some  markets.  Therefore  it  largely  depends  on  whether  the  winter 
is  especially  severe.  The  same  thmg  is  true  in  the  summer,  depend- 
ing on  whether  in  the  peach  and  strawberry  regions  it  is  cloudy  and 
murky  or  bright  and  breezy  at  harvest  time.  Brown  rot  and  other 
diseases  are  worse  in  damp  weather  and  make  an  increase  in  the 
inspection  demands  in  those  markets  in  which  the  commodities  arrive,, 
and  if  they  have  fine,  bright,  dry  weather,  which  is  unfavorable  to 
fungii,  the  demand  for  inspections  invariably  drops  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  market  is  gradually  ascending,  and 
the  receiver  sees  a  profit  in  this  car,  even  if  it  is  not  up  to  grade,  it  is 
a  question  merely  of  making  a  profit,  and  he  takes  it  and  sells  it,  just 
as  Quick  as  he  can,  and  gets  a  profit  out  of  it.  However,  if  the 
market  is  declining,  and  he  sees  a  loss  on  this  car,  no  matter  how  good 
it  is,  he  will  ask  the  Government  to  make  an  inspection,  sometimes^ 
without  ever  having  looked  at  it.  He  simply  sends  word  to  our  oflSce 
that  so  many  cars  have  arrived  and  he  wants  us  to  send  a  man  down 
there  and  make  an  inspection,  hoping  the  certificate  will  show  some- 
thing on  which  he  can  claim  a  deduction.  So  that  a  declining  market 
increases  our  business  and  a  gradually  ascending  market  reduces  the 
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amount  of  our  business.  So  that  any  year  might  show  up  to  be  a 
good  year  or  a  light  year,  so  far  as  receipts  are  concerned,  and  yet  it 
would  not  be  any  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered. 
Of  course  the  country  is  so  large  that  these  things  have  evened  up 
so  far,  and  this  work  has  shown  a  steadily  increasing  percentage  of 
self-support. 

PATHOLOGISTS. 

On  the  item  for  market  pathology,  which  was  discussed  when  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was  before  you,  I  want  to  ex- 
plain that  situation,  for  I  think  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  every 
member  of  the  committee.  We  are  carrying  on  this  fund  two  market 
pathologists  who  are  not  themselves  making  any  inspections  of  the 
commomty  in  the  car,  but  who  are  used  all  flie  time  to  train  our  new 
men  to  identify  the  diseases  which  are  the  causes  of  the  injuries 
which  we  find.  We  have  had  in  this  inspection  service  a  turnover 
running  as  high  as  40  per  cent  a  year  in  the  personnel.  Now  you  will 
realize  that  is  almost  a  hopeless  nandicap  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
administer  the  service  eflfectively,  and  that  has  necessitated  sucn  a 
constant  stream  of  new  appointees  that  we  have  just  one  training 
class  after  another.  And  wnile  you  may  get  a  man  who  conies  from 
the  Northwest  and  who  knows  the  box-apple  game  thoroughly,  he 
may  not  know  anything  about  the  citrus  iruits  and  onions,  and  our 
inspectors  have  to  inspect  over  80  different  commodities.  You  would 
not  think  there  were  so  many  different  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is 
not  a  quesstion  of  different  varieties,  but  there  are  over  80  different 
commodities  which  move  in  carload  quantities  in  interstate  commerce 
in  the  United  States  and  which  our  men  have  to  inspect  on  request. 
And  so  the  best  training  our  inspector  can  get,  whether  he  is  a  graduate 
of  an  agricultural  college  or  a  man  who  has  been  trained  in  tne  trade 
for  years,  is  to  put  him  mto  Chicago  and  give  him  a  short  post  graduate 
course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  to  let  him  go  with  tne  inspectors 
and  see  them  inspect  the  stiiff  in  the  morning  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
attend  a  regular  class  where  he  receives  instruction,  and  has  regular 
examinations. 

We  put  him  through  five  or  six  weeks  of  intensive  training,  before 
we  permit  him  to  write  a  certificate.  We  have  figured  that  the 
salary  we  are  paying  those  men  in  the  meantime  ana  the  salary  of 
the  instructors,  and  the  interference  with  the  work  of  the  regular 
inspectors  in  taking  these  fellows  along  and  training  them  in  the 
regular  work,  represents  an  investment  of  about  $400  we  have  in 
each  man  before  ne  begins  to  write  certificates  which  bring  $4  apiece 
into  the  Treasury.  And  the  service  rendered  by  the  Government  has 
preeminence  over  every  other  service,  because  no  certificate  we  have 
ever  issued  has  ever  been  successfully  challenged,  and,  because  the 
service  has  that  standing,  the  certificate  usually  forms  the  basis  of 
settlement  between  the  parties  in  interest  without  going  into  court. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  large  turnover  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  reason  for  this  large  turnover  dates  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  before  I  was  responsible  for  this  service. 
They  were  working  on  the  problem  of  the  grading  and  standardiza- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of  young 
men  of  the  scientific-assistant  class  when  the  war  broke  out  whose 
average  salary  was  between  $1,500  and   $1,800.     The  inspection 
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service  came  on  practically  with  the  war,  or  after  the  war  was  on 
(at  least,  after  the  European  war  had  broken  out),  and  those  men, 
young  as  they  were,  were  the  best  qualified  men  we  had  to  throw 
immediately  into  this  work.  As  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  a  number 
of  times,  the  item  was  thrown  in  as  a  surprise  to  us  while  the  bill 
was  in  consideration  in  the  Senate,  and  we  had  to  prepare  for  it  as 
quickly  as  we  could. 

The  result  was  that  among  the  very  first  men  who  went  into  this 
work  were  some  of  the  low-salaried  men,  and  that  established  the 
salary  scale  for  the  inspection  service  away  below  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  maintain  it,  and  we  have  the  difficulty  that  in  every  market 
where  they  go  they  see  the  trade  hire  men  at  much  higher  salaries, 
men  who  do  not  know  as  much  as  our  men;  so  our  men  soon  leave  us 
to  go  into  commercial  service.  So  it  has  been  a  slow  process  to  get 
the  service  up  to  where  it  has  a  reasonably  stable  force.  We  think 
we  have  reacned  that  point  now  and  we  are  now  having  a  turnover 
which  does  not  cripple  us;  but  it  keeps  us  continually  looking  after 
good  men.  The  supervising  inspector  in  New  York  has  resigned,  to 
take  effect  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  to  go  into  business  witn  a  pro- 
duce broker  in  New  York.  He  was  getting  $3,240.  He  came  to 
us  at  $1,440  and  has  been  pronaoted  in  the  course  of  five  years  until 
he  is  now  getting  $3,240,  but  he  is  going  to  resign  and  go  into  business. 
The  man  m  this  service  has  the  best  advertising  he  can  get  with  the 
big  firms  in  the  fruit  and  produce  business.  He  issues  certificates 
which  may,  in  a  single  case,  mean  himdreds  of  dollars  to  them,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  year  may  mean  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
to  them.  They  would  not  think  of  sending  a  man  down  to  the  termi- 
nal yards  and  trust  his  inspection  of  a  carload  of  products,  they  would 
not  think  of  employing  a  man  to  do  that  for  less  than  $300  a  month. 
That  is  the  way  they  feel  about  our  service.  They  say  to  us,  ''Just 
as  soon  as  you  get  a  man  we  begin  to  have  some  coimdence  in  you 
lose  him." 

Mr.  Magee.  So  far  as  the  value  to  the  shipper  that  attaches  to  the 
certificate  is  concerned,  it  comes  from  the  fact  it  is  receivable  in 
all  United  States  courts  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  therein  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  makes  it  of  very  great  value.  It  would  not 
begin  to  have  the  same  value  without  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  it  would  require  pretty  strong  evidence  to 
rebut  the  facts  stated  in  such  a  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  man  who  challenged  the  certificate  would  have 
to  bring  a  preponderance  of  evidence  to  show  it  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  see  where  you  get  much  effective  competition 
from  outsiders  when  the  statute  contams  that  provision. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nevertheless,  we  do  get  competition,  because  as  a 
practical  matter  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  cases  are  going  into 
court  anyway;  they  are  going  to  be  settled  outside. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item,  Mr.  Sher- 
man? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  not  finish  the  statement  with  reference  to 
these  pathologists.  We  have  to  have  them,  to  train  our  men,  as  I 
have  stated.  This  is  another  case  in  which  the  research  work  had 
not  preceded  the  service  work,  because  the  service  work  was  precipi- 
tated on  us  before  the  basic  research  work  had  been  done,     oo  that 
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as  soon  as  we  began  to  issue  these  certificates,  as  soon  as  we  began  to 
find  out  what  the  causes  of  these  injuries  really  were,  the  pathologists 
found  that  an  entirely  new  field  was  being  opened  up  to  them.  A 
very  pointed  case  was  that  of  a  rot  which  was  found  to  be  very 
destructive  of  cucumbers,  causing  tremendous  losses  in  the  market. 
When  we  sent  samples  to  the  patnologists  and  they  first  isolated  the 
cause,  they  thought  thev  had  f oimd  something  new.  They  found 
later  that  same  disease  had  been  described  many  years  ago  by  a 
pathologist  who  had  seen  it  as  a  very  small  speck  on  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  in  Florida,  but  he  dismissed.it  as  of  no  commercial  conse- 
quence because  it  did  not  aflFect  the  growing  plants  in  any  commer- 
cial degree.  Yet  that  very  same  organism  on  the  cucumber  itself, 
under  the  conditions  of  storage  and  transportation,  developed  as  a 
most  destructive  rot,  and  it  was  found  afterwards  it  was  a  thing 
that  yields  to  treatment  in  the  field.  But  its  economic  significance 
would  not  have  been  discovered  except  through  market  inspection 
of  the  goods. 

There  is  quite  a  field  for  research  there  which  has  not  been  devel- 
oped, and  if  Plant  Industry  gets  that  appropriation  which  they  have 
asked  for  they  will  relieve  our  funds  of  tne  salaries  of  these  two 
pathologists,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  employ  two  more  men  who 
will  actually  write  certificates  and  earn  some  money  for  the  Treasury, 
in  place  oi  these  pathologists  who  are  now  paid  out  of  this  same 
appropriation.  It  would  relieve  us  to  the  extent  of  the  salaries  of 
two  men  who  make  no  inspections  and  increase  our  earnings  to  that 
extent.  We  do  not  allow  these  men  to  do  anv  traveling  or  to  make 
any  field  investigations,  because  I  felt  we  could  not  justify  that  imder 
an  appropriation  of  this  sort  which  was  given  to  us  for  service.  It 
was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  us  to  have  them  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  men;  we  had  to  do  that  much  research  work  out  of  the 
service  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  those  men  are  turned  over  to  Plant  Industry 
work,  how  will  you  get  that  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  will  be  detailed  to  us  for  instruction  work,  and 
I  have  Dr.  Taylor's  promise  if  they  get  that  appropriation  they  will 
always  be  available  to  us  to  train  new  recrmts  wnenever  we  need 
them.  We  are  hoping  to  reduce  the  training  of  these  new  recruits  to 
a  twice-a-year  proposition. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  men  would  also  do  research  work,  I  take  it, 
and  work  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  would  do  some  research  work.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  pathologists  carried  on  our  funds  now  was  temporarily  released 
from  duty  at  Chicago  last  year.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  sent 
him  on  an  extended  trip  to  study  a  new  disease  known  as  potato  leak, 
out  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  made  a  scientific  study,  but  from  the 
market  end.  They  issued  him  that  letter  of  authorization,  so  that 
his  travel  expense  was  nor  charged  up  to  this  fund,  but  only  his  sal- 
ary and  expenses  while  he  was  actually  working  for  us. 

MARKET   NEWS    SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  231,  ''For  collecting, 
publishing,  and  distributing,  by  telegraph,  mail,  or  otherwise,  timely 
mformation  on  the  market  supply  and  demand,'*  etc. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  I  am  covering  the  Market  News  Service  on  farm 
products,  including  fruits  and  vegetables,  live  "stock  and  meats, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  hay,  feed,  and  seed.  The  amount  that 
was  used  during  the  current  year  is  $390,160,  which  is  the  same  as 
included  in  the^timates  for  1923.  The  Market  News  Service  work  is 
one  of  the  first  lines  of  work,  one  of  the  first  activities,  imdertaken 
bv  the  old  Bureau  of  Markets  when  it  was  known  as  the  Office  of 
Markets. 

Approximately  two  jears  after  the  Office  of  Markets  was  created 
the  first  Market  News  Service  work  was  undertaken  on  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  was  started  in  May,  1915,  by  Mr.  Sherman.  It  was 
foflowed,  very  shortly,  by  similar  work  on  live  stock  and  meats.  In 
the  Office  of  Markets  this  was  one  of  the  first  lines  of  work  started, 
because  of  the  insistent  demand  that  assistance  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion as  to  movement,  prices,  supply,  and  demand  be  given  to  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  perishable 
farm  products.  At  the  present  time  the  newly  created  State  bureaus 
are  meeting  practically  the  same  situation.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  is  requested  of  these  new  bureaus  in  the  States  is  that  they 
conduct  a  market  news  service  on  certain  commodities  which  may 
vary  in  the  different  States. 

It  happens  that  Market  News  Service  work  is  one  that  is  a  concrete 
piece  of  work  that  can  be  undertaken,  perhaps,  without  the  intensive 
mvestigation  that  might  be  required  for  some  other  types  of  service 
work.  This  work  was  begim  as  a  normal  activity  oi  the  Federal 
Government.  When  it  was  still  in  its  infancy,  or  about  two  years 
after  it  was  first  started,  the  war  came  on,  and  because  of  the  real 
service  that,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  performed  by  the  Market 
News  Service,  it  was  recognized  that  a  CTeat  deal  of  good  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  conservation  and  me  prevention  of  waste  of 
such  products  by  developing  a  Market  News  Service  on  a  very  large 
scale. 

The  bureau  was  immediately  requested  to  form  a  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  that  service  and  very  large  appropriations  were  imme- 
diately made  available  for  this  service.  As  the  service  was  developed 
during  the  war,  the  rapidity  of  the  development  made  necessary  by 
the  emergency  brought  about  some  apparent  inefficient  service,  just 
the  same  as  in  all  other  lines  that  were  aeveloped  rapidly.  The  plans 
that  were  formiulated  were  formidated  the  same  as  they  would  nave 
been  on  a  normal  or  peace  basis,  but  they  were  developed  rapidly  and 
developed  along  certain  commodity  lines  beyond  wnat  would  have 
been  tne  gradual  development  of  the  service.  It  was  developed  the 
same  as  it  would  have  oeen  developed  on  a  peace  basis,  only  more 
quickly. 

Immediately  following  the  war  the  appropriations  were  curtailed 
because  a  large  amount  of  the  money  that  had  been  made  available 
was  included  in  the  emergency  fimd!s.  This  made  necessary  a  con- 
siderable curtailment  of  the  service;  not,  however,  as  great  a  curtail- 
ment as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  reduction  of  the  fund; 
because,  up  to  that  time  we  nad  acquired  much  more  experience  in 
the  handling  of  the  Market  News  Service  and  had  developed  certain 
methods  more  efficient  than  we  had  before,  and  the  experience  of  the 
several  years  prior  to  that  time  made  it  possible  to  maintain  an 
efficient-service. 
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During  the  war,,  the  maximum  leased  wires  operated  under  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  News  Service  aggregated  nearly  18,000 
miles.  The  leased  wires  were  reduced  very  materially  following  the 
war  because  of  curtailment  of  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  were  the  appropriations  curtailed?  You 
had  $113,000  in  1919. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  original  emergency  appropriation,  as  I  recall 
it,  was  something  like  $12,000,000,  the  so-callea  food  stimulating 
bill. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  1919,  the  regular  appropriation  bill  provided 
fpr  $254,000,  while  the  allotment  from  the  emergency  fund  provided 
$1,114,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  $1,368,580. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Plot  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  that  is  a  combination  of  the  allotment  from 
the  emergency  fund  and  the  regular  appropriation.  In  1920  the 
regular  appropriation  provided  $497,000,  which  was  an  increase  of 
about  $240,000  over  tne  regular  appropriation,  but  a  reduction  of 
nearly  $900,000  from  the  combined  appropriations  that  were  available 
the  year  before.  In  1921,  $403,920  was  included  in  the  r^ulw 
appropriation  bill,  and  in  1922,  $390,160  was  included,  which  is  the 
same  amount  as  is  included  in  the  present  estimates.  The  CTadual 
reduction  in  the  appropriations  from  1920  to  the  present  day  has 
made  necessary  some  changes,  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  service  and  the  experience  we  have  gained  by  the 
several  years'  conduct  of  the  service  have  made  it  possible  to  reach 
more  nearly  the  extent  of  the  service  that  we  had  inmiediately 
following  the  war. 

TELEGRAPHIC   MARKET  NEWS   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  points  now  have  a  telegraphic  market  news 
service  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  leased  wire  covers  about  2,700  miles.  The 
farthest  west  points  are  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  not  been  able  to  restore  the  San  Fran- 
cisco service  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  the  Pacific  coast  service  was  discontinued 
about  three  years  ago  and  it  has  not  been  reinstated.  It  would 
take  a  considerable  increase  in  the  appropriation  to  include  the 
Pacific  coast  service.  The  points  included  now  in  the  leased  wire — 
I  will  give  those  that  are  included  as  Federal  offices  as  well  as  those 
that  are  included  because  of  cooperation  with  State  bureaus  of  mar- 
kets. Thev  are,  beginning  in  the  East,  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York  City; 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburjg,  and  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chicago: 
Minneapolis;  three  points  in  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Waupaca,  and  Fond 
du  Lac;  three  points  in  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Jefferson  City,  and  Kan- 
sas City;  and  two  points  in  Nebraska,  Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  suppose  that  some  of  the  losses  of  funds,  due 
to  the  elimination  of  appropriations  made  during  the  emergency, 
has  been  offset  by  State  activities. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  a  very  small  part.  The  State  activities  are 
helping  out  our  work  to  a  large  extent  by  serving  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  in  particular  States.     We  have  not  been 
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able  in  the  national  markets  to  materially  reduce  our  appropria- 
tions because  of  this  State  service. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Federal  Bureau  to  provide  a  market  news  service 
on  a  national  marketing  basis,  and  we  make  a  particular  feature  of 
covering  those  markets  which  are  fimdamentally  national  markets 
and  not  State  markets.  For  example,  New  YorK  City,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Minneapolis,  would  not  be  considered 
as  markets  belonging  particularly  to  tne  States  in  which  they  are 
located,  because  the  Market  News  Service  in  those  States  is  as  useful 
to  the  people  in  other  States  as  it  would  be  to  the  States  in  which  those 
cities  are  located. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  State  services,  then,  more  largely  confined 
to  the  smaller  centers  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  State  services  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
the  small  centers,  but  they  serve  in  taking  information  that  is  ob- 
tained over  our  leased  wires,  wherever  such  information  is  available^ 
and  combining  it  with  additional  State  information  and  distributing 
it  throughout  the  State.  In  order  to  put  this  service  on  the  leased 
wires  and  give  it  to  the  States,  we  have  to  maintain  practically  the 
same  national  service  that  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  can  give  one  or  two  concrete  examples  of  this.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  to  ask  for  a  drop  from  our  leased 
wires.  This  State  finances  this  work  at  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  and 
drops  are  provided  at  those  points.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
unable  to  give  us  a  great  deal  of  information- from  those  points  that 
we  feel  comes  within  our  national  field;  but  their  having  information 
available  that  goes  over  our  leased  wires  enables  them  to  fumLsh  it 
to  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Lancaster  drop  is  provided 
particularly  for  the  live-stock  service;  the  Harrisburg  drop  is  because 
of  Harrisburg  being  the  official  center  of  the  State  bureau  of  markets. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  would  Texas  get  this  information  going  over 
the  leased  wire  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  only  way  that  Texas  could  get  it  would  be  to 
have  a  leased  wire  extension  into  Texas.  Probably  such  an  exten- 
sion would  be  from  Kansaas  City  to  Fort  Worth  or  to  some  other 
Texas  point.  That  extension  was  provided  during  the  war,  and  both 
live  stock  and  fruit  and  vegetable  services  were  furnished  to  Texaa 
on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  if  they  extended  to  Foct  Worth  and  Dallas, 
the  State  authorities  would  tate  it  up  there  and  distribute  to  other 
points  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  there  is  a  demand  now  for  this  service  in  Texas 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  to  furnish  the  service  they 
desire.  The  two  branches  of  the  State  that  have  to  do  with  market- 
ing have  gotten  together  and  want  to  distribute  the  market  news 
service  in  the  State  of  Texas  from  Austin.  We  have  a  man  now  in 
Texas  going  over  the  question  to  see  in  what  way  we  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them,  although  we  can  not  see  any  very  easy  way  at  the  pres- 
ent time  without  a  leased  wire  connection  into  the  State. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  About  what  does  that  cost  from  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  $24  per  mile  per  vear.  I  do  not  remember  the 
mileage,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  something  over  500  miles  from  Kansas 
City. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  During  the  war  we  not  only  had  connection  with 
Kansas  City  to  Fort  Worth  and  also  to  Houston,  but  from  New 
Orleans  we  nad  market  news  going  to  both  Houston  and  Fort  Worth 
during  the  expansion  when  the  war  was  on.  It  is  507  miles  from 
Kansas  City  to  Fort  Worth  and  325  from  Fort  Worth  to  Houston. 

Dr.  Ball.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  three  shifts  of  operators. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  requires  at  least  two  shifts  of  operators  to  obtain 
the  full  service.  The  commercial  rate  of  the  leased  wires  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  $20  per  mile.  One-half  rate  was  given  to 
the  Government  for  its  service,  making  $10  per  mile  as  the  cost  of  the 
leased  wire  when  it  was  first  installed.  When  the  Government  took 
over  the  wires,  the  rate  was  increased  to  $24  a  mile  commercial, 
making  it  $12  a  mile  as  the  cost  to  the  Government.  Last  July  1, 
the  commercial  rate  for  the  Government  was  reinstated  and  we  have 
had  to  pay  the  full  $24  per  mile  since  that  time.  That  has  made 
necessary  a  very  serious  reduction  in  our  leased  wire  mileage  since 
July  1. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  no  reduced  rate  now  to  the  Government 
at  all? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  is  no  reduced  rate  now  to  the  Government 
we  pav  the  full  $24.  The  cost  of  the  leased  wires  at  the  present 
time,  lor  the  present  mileage,  is  between  $67,000  and  $70,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  Did  vou  not  at  one  time  have  service  into  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  or  some  southeastern  point? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  we  nad  service  to  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  New  Orleans,  and  some  other  southern  points. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  was  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  of  course  if  we  had  that  service  restored,  your  reply 
to  Mr.  Buchanan  would  apply  to  Atlanta,  Ga..  also  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  One  of  the  desirable  tnings,  if  such  an  exten- 
sion were  possible,  would  be  to  have  a  wire  which  would  connect  the 
State  bureaus  of  markets  of  a  number  of  southern  States,  starting 
from  Washington  and  going  through  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  to  Texas.  Texas 
might  better  be  reached  from  Kansas  City,  passing  through  Oklahoma 
City.  If  that  wire  were  made  availaole  to  those  various  State 
bureaus,  each  of  those  State  bureaus  would  undertake  the  matter  of 
disseminating  the  national  information  combined  with  State  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  States  to  cooperate,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Unless  we  want  to  completely  federalize  the  market 
news  service.  The  market  news  service,  as  it  was  started,  was  wholly 
a  Federal  service.  As  it  is  conducted  now,  we  are  cooperating  with 
any  State,  where  we  are  in  a  position  to  extend  cooperation  with  such 
State,  in  the  handling  of  the  market  news  service. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  these  other  States  cooperating  with  you  where  you 
have  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  and  Missouri  have  definite  arrangements  to  coop- 
erate with  us. 

Mr.  Lee.  On  a  50-50  basis  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  varies  in  different  States,  depending  on  the  con- 
ditions in  such  State.     We  work  very  closely  with  the  btat^  of  New 
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York,  but  have  no  arrangements  for  coupling  the  finances  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  with  the  committee  the 
impression,  however,  that  they  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
particular  wire  into  their  territory  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  at  all.  Tiie  Federal  wire  is  maintained  as  a 
Federal  wire  and  we  control  all  the  operators  on  the  wire.  We  do 
not  allow  the  States  to  have  their  own  operators,  because  we  wish 
to  have  it  controlled  as  a  Federal  wire.  We  simply  give  them  the 
service.  During  the  last  vear,  a  new  development  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  has  oeen  brought  out,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
radio  communication.  That  seemed  to  a  good  many,  when  it  was 
first  suggested,  as  possibly  a  joke;  but  is  it  not  that.  It  is  possible 
to  adopt  radio  communication  in  the  dissemination  not  only  of 
market  information  but  other  types  of  information,  so  that  this 
news  could  be  carried  to  the  farmers  all  over  the  country.  This 
would  necessitate  high-powered  Federal  radio  stations  ana  a  con- 
siderable expansion  m  the  present  Government  stations.  Because 
of  the  confusion  in  the  organization  of  the  Government  radio  services 
at  the  present  time,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  under- 
taken ^  extend  the  Federal  market  news  service  by  the  use  of  the 
radio,  except  to  use  such  Government  stations,  or  otner  commercial. 
State,  or  private  stations  as  might  be  oflFered  or  available  for  that 
purpose. 

RADIO  COMMUNICATION. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say,  perhaps  a  little  aside  from  this 
particular  item,  that  radio  commimication  to  the  farmer  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  methods  of  communication  that  is  avail- 
able to  him.  It  will  serve,  as  will  no  other  method  of  communica- 
tion, to  bring  information  to  him  not  only  of  the  markets  but 
reports  on  the  weather  and  all  other  types  of  information  that  he 
should  have  available,  and  it  will  bring  it  to  him  promptly  and 
effectively. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  talking  now  about  the  radio  telegraph  or 
the  radio  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  am  talking  about  both.  The  radio  telegraph  is 
almost  necessary  for  long-distance  commimications.    The  radio  tele- 

{^hone  is  the  more  practical  means  of  carrying  information  to  the 
armer,  because  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  learn  the  continental  code 
in  order  to  get  this  information.  Several  of  the  States  are  under- 
taking now  to  disseminate  information  received  from  our  leased  wires 
bj  raaio  telephone,  and  we  are  using  a  number  of  stations — commer- 
cial and  private  stations,  as  well  as  State  stations  that  have  radio 
telephone  transmitting  equipment — to  disseminate  the  market  infor- 
mation. There  are  conmiercial  stations  now  located  at  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Kansas  City  that  are  disseminating  our 
service  free  of  charge.  Thej  of  course  get  their  compensation  by  the 
increased  sale  of  radio  equipment.  But  we  supervise  every  service 
that  is  given  out  in  that  way,  so  as  to  see  that  it  is  given  out  cor- 
rectly. 

89128—22 40 
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DAILY  QUOTATIONS. 


Mr.  Buchanan.  Your  service  does  not  involve  any  more  informa- 
tion than  is  contained  in  the  daily  quotations,  does  it,  and  the  only 
advantage  of  it  is  that  it  gets  there  quicker  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  depends  on  the  commodity  you  are  referring  to. 
The  commercial  quotations  on  commodities  sucn  as  grain  and  live 
stock  are  available  in  a  great  manv  points,  and  we  do  not  have  on 
grain  a  special  reporting  service.  Our  special  telegraphic  services  are 
fruits  and  vegetaoles,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  live  stock  and 
meats.  Our  services  are  much  more  extensive  and  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  of  the  commercial  services.  In  fact,  wherever 
you  see  live-stock  quotations  to-day  of  the  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha  National  Stock  Yards,  or  tne  South  St.  Paul  market,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  so  labeled,  they  are  usually  provided  by  our 
bureau.  Hiese  quotations  really  have  their  origin  at  our  reporting 
oflBces. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  service  is  about  commensurate  with  the  other 
so  far  as  staple  products  such  as  live  stock  and  things  of  that  kind 
are  concerned;  they  contain  about  the  same  information,  do  they 
not — the  commercial  service  and  your  service — the  actual  sales  of 
stock,  whether  they  are  heavy  or  light,  or  com  fed  or  not  com  fed, 
and  theprice — that  is  about  all  those  reports  contain. 

Mr.  Whalin.  Our  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  certain  definite 
standard  ^ades.  The  commercial  quotations  are  not  on  those 
grades,  and  therefore  they  are  not  comparable  to  our  service.  Ours 
are  the  same  throughout,  whereas  each  market  paper  has  a  different 
standard  of  its  own. 


MARKET  REPORTS   PRINTED   IN   DAILY  PAPERS. 


Mr.  Wason.  Following  your  answer,  I  have  one  of  your  market 
reports  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  under  date  of  January 
14.     It  is  dated: 


UNITED  STATES  BUREAU   OP  MARKETS. 


Chicago,  January  14- 

Cattle. — Receipts,  1,000  head;  compared  with  week  ago,  beef  steers  and  fat  she 
Stock,  15  and  25  lower;  bulls  steady  to  15  lower;  canners  and  cutters  about  steady; 
veal  calves,  steady  to  25  higher;  stockers  and  feeders,  25  and  35  higher. 

How  much  information  would  that  give  me  if  I  did  not  have  the 
market  price  of  the  week  previous  in  my  pocket,  if  I  happened  to  be 
traveling  and  wanted  to  know — I  was  selling  beef  ? 

Mr.  Whalin.  That  is  information  given  out  by  the  Associated 
Press,  taken  from  the  reports  issued  by  us.  Our  reports  are  more  in 
detail.  They  did  not  give  the  full  mformation  contained'  in  our 
reports  as  we  issued  them.     They  just  picked  out  the  principal  points. 

Mr.  Wason.  From  this  report,  can  you  proceed  to  tell  the  cojoa- 
mittee  what  the  price  is  ? 

Mr.  WflAUN.  They  have  not  given  any  price  standard  here;  I 
can  not  compare  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  yoxu:  bureau  allow  the  papers  to  publish  infor- 
mation in  that  form,  and  accredit  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  t 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  furnish  the  reports  to  the  papers  just  as  we 
issue  them,  and  some  of  the  reports  for  the  use  of  the  papers  are  coBa- 
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piled  in  our  bureau.  Other  reports  may  be  gotten  up  from  informa- 
tion taken  from  our  reports,  ana  they  would  give  us  credit,  but  reduce 
them  so  that  the  information  is  not  complete.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  any  particular  control  over  the  information  that  is  used  by 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  that.  This  Bureau  of  Markets, 
if  it  is  worth  anything  (and  I  am  not  questioning  that  part) ,  is  to 
furnish  information  to  the  agriculturists  as  to  farm  products  in  a  form 
they  can  understand  as  to  wnat  they  sell  from  day  to  day,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  information  that  they  furnish  gives  the  actual  price. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  actually  furnish  these,  too,  in  just  the  form 
it  is  there.  That  is  the  way  the  newspaper  prints  it.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  say  $12.25  and  $12.50  to-day  as  it  is  to  say  25  higher.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  of  these  things  myself,  and  in  every  case  in  which 
you  have  to  take  that  tail  end  of  the  report — that  is  what  that  is — 

JTOu  have  to  go  back  three  or  four  pages  or  two  or  three  pages  and 
ook  at  the  rest  of  it  to  see  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Ordinarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  summary  that  is 
prepared  for  the  Associated  Press  contains  the  prevailing  prices  of 
the  commodities  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them  and  the  com- 
parison with  the  dav  or  week  previous.  Of  course,  it  is  what  the 
Associated  Press  will  use.  They  will  use  only  about  125  words  from 
Chicago,  and  it  is  impossible  in  that  number  of  words  to  give  the 
prices  for  the  27  or  more  different  classes  of  live  stock  that  are  han- 
dled and  quoted  in  our  detailed  quotations  from  the  Chicago  market. 

Mr.  Maqee.  The  point  is  that  you  might  better  give  some  informa- 
tion than  none  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  other  words,  ^  person  reading  this  would  say, 
**Beef  cattle  25  cents  higher,  or  lower,  than  yesterday,  or  a  week 
ago,"  but  what  is  the  use  of  saying  they  were  higher  or  lower  when 
they  do  not  know  what  the  price  is  from  that  quotation,  and  yet 
they  say  that  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  not  the  regular  price  included  in  the  report,  and 
after  that  the  day's  quotations  ? 

COPT  OF  TBLBORAPHIC  REPORTS  SENT  OUT. 

Mr.  Whalin.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  telegraphic  report  we  send  out. 
That  gives  the  local  prices  by  grades. 

LIVE-STOCK   MARKET   REPORT. 


• 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates, 

Chicago,  February  8,  1922. 

Hogs. — Estimated  receipts  to-day,  18,000;  holdover,  8,168. 

Market  sJow,  steady  to  10  cents  higher  than  Tuesday 's  average.  Now  mostly  steady. 
Big  packers  holding  back.  Pigs  mostly  10  to  25  cents  lower.  Bulk  desirable,  $9.50 
to  $9.75.    Average  cost  Tuesday,  $9.48;  weight,  238  pounds. 

Bulk  of  sales,  $9.20-$9.75 $10.  05 

Heavy  weight  (250  pounds  up),  medium,  good,  and  choice $9.  15-  9.  40 

Medium  weight  (200-250  pounds),  medium,  good,  and  choice 9.  35-  &.  90 

Light  weight  (150-200  pounds),  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice 9.  75-10.  05 

Light  weight  (130-150  pounds),  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice 9.  75-10.  05 

Packing  sows  (250  pounds  up),  smooth 8.  25-  8.  75 

Packing  sows  (200  pounds  up),  rough 8.  00-  8.  40 

Pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium,  good,  and  choice 9.  25-10.  00 
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.  Cattle. — Estimated  receipts  today,  $7,000. 

Market  opening  slow.  Beef  steers  and  she  stock  steady  to  strong.  Early  top  year- 
lings, $8.75;  gooa  matured  steers,  $8.65.  Veal  calves,  bulls,  stockere,  and  feeders 
steady. 

Beef  steers: 

Medium  and  heavy  weight  (1,100  pounds  up) — 

Choice  and  prime $9.  CO-  |9. 85 

Good 8. 10-  9. 00 

Medium 7.00-  8.10 

Common 6. 10-  7. 00 

Light  weight  (1 ,100  pounds  down) — 

Choice  and  prime 8. 85-  9. 65 

Good : 7 .  85-  8. 85 

Medium 6. 75-  7. 85 

Common 5. 85-  6. 75 

Butcher  cattle:  . 

Heifers,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice 4.  Jlo-  7. 75 

Cows,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice 4. 10-  6. 25 

Bulls,  bologna  and  beef 3. 65-  5. 75 

Canners  and  cutters: 

Cows  and  heifers 2. 75-  4. 10 

Canner  steers 2. 50-  4. 35 

Veal  calves: 

Light  and  mediiun  weight,  medium,  good,  and  choice 7. 00-  10. 50 

Heavy  weight,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice 4. 00-  7. 50 

Feeder  steers: 

1,000  pounds  up,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice 5. 25-  7.00 

750-1,000  pounds,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice 5. 15-  7.00 

Storker  steers,  conimon,  medium,  good,  and  choice 4.  50-  6. 85 

Stockcr  cows  and  heifers,  common,  medium,  good,  and  choice 3.  40-  5. 00 

^S/i^c;?.— Estimated  receipts  to-day,  $10,000. 

Market,  killing  classes  strong  to  25  rents  higher.  Fat  lamb*  top  to  city  butcher, 
$14.50;  pacrkers,  top,  early,  $14  25;  others  held  higher.  Good  ldaho*s,  $13.75;  fat 
ewe  top  early,  $7.60;  others,  $7.25  down. 

Laml  s  (84  pounds  down),  medium,  good,  choice,  and  prime $12.  50-$14. 50 

LamVs,  culls  and  ooinraon 12.  25 

Yearling  wethers,  medium,  good,  choice,  and  prime 10.  00-  13. 25 

Wethers,  medium,  good,  choice,  and  prime 6.  75-    9.  75 

Ewes,  medium,  good,  and  choice 5.  25-    8. 00 

Ewes,  culls  ami  common 2.  50-    5. 00 

Feeding  laml  s,  medium,  i^obd,  and  choice 11.  00-  13. 00 

Above  quotations  are  for  wooled  shorn  offerings. 

Mr.  Wasox.  You  furnish  that  to  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Whalin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  paper  I  have  shown  you  is  printed  right  here  in 
Washington  and  under  the  eaves  of  your  bureau,  and  yet  you  have 
not  said  a  word  about  them  garbhng  your  report  and  publishing  a 
three  or  four  line  item  of  the  Chicago  market  quotations  under  your 
name,  as  it  is  there.  I  have  been  readhig  that  paper  and  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  price  of  beef  is  in  the  principal  markets*  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  month,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 
I  found  out  another  way  though — not  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
I  wrote  up  and  communicated  with  a  dealer  in  my  country,  and  in 
five  lines  ne  told  me  what  the  prices  were. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Our  newspaper  reports  are  in  brief  form  and  have 
to  be  reduced  to  brief  form.    This  is  a  summary. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  talking  about  the  farmer  who  gets  his  informa- 
tion from  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  I  take  it  here  is  a 
sample  of  what  purports  to  be  information  furnished  by  you  which 
is  printed  right  here  in  Washington,  almost  across  the  street  from 
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you,  a  month  ago^  and  it  gives  no  information.    How  do  you  expect 
the  man  this  service  is  intended  to  benefit  finds  out  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  question  as  to  the  utilization  of  the  news- 
papers. The  Associated  Press  and  other  agencies  disseminate  your 
information.  They  are  glad  to  do  it,  because  it  is  interesting  to  the 
readmg  public,  or  the  readers  of  their  papers,  and  why  can  not  you 
start  on  a  proper  basis  in  making  up  this  summary  and,  in  tnat 
siimmary,  include  the  different  prices  of  the  different  characters  of 
stock? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  shall  read  one  of  the  summaries  as  we  make  it 
out  for  the  use  of  the  papers.  I  will  give  just  one  paragraph  covering 
cattle: 

Cattle  receipts,  8,000:  beef  Steers  uneven,  mostly  steady;  top,  9.  25; 
weight  1,436  pounds.  Bulk  beef  steers,  6.76  and  7.85.  Stockersand 
feeders  strong  to  15  cents  higher.  Bulls  weak  to  15  cents  lower. 
Calves  steady. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  gives  it  only  on  one  basis.  It  doesn't  tell 
the  price  of  she  stock.     It  says  15  cents  higher. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  we  could  prevail  upon  the  newspapers  to  publish 
our  complete  detail  quotations,  as  we  give  them,  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  you. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  can  certainly  say  that  they  must  do  that  or 
else  stop  them  giving  credit  for  these  reports  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets,  oecause  it  brings  your  bureau  into  disrepute. 
'Fhey  have  got  no  right  to  misquote  the  Bureau  of  Markets  or  to  leave 
out  important  facts. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  report  there  would  give  all  of  the  information  that 
1  would  need.  ^ 

Mr.  Wason.  That  may  be,  because  you  keep  informed  on  it  every 
day,  but  the  farmers  don't  do  it  that  way. 

Dr.  Ball.  Well,  I  think  that  a  farmer  who  has  hogs  ready  to  go 
to  market  or  the  man  that  has  live  stock  ready  to  go  to  market  usually 
has  a  pretty  definite  knowledge  of  that  market  from  day  to  day,  una 
what  he  wants  is  just  the  trend  of  the  market.  If  they  are  going  to 
limit  the  report  to  125  words,  a  farmer  would  a  good  deal  rather  have 
the  trend  of  a  number  of  different  things  than  the  quotations  on  a 
number  of  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  I  have  been  a  farmer,  and  you  can  not 
depend  on  your  memory.  A  farmer  will  see  a  paper  to-day  or  last 
week  or  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  then  he  will  see  another  one 
to-day  ^*  25  cents  higher.''  Then  he  would  have  to  go  back  and  himt 
up  the  old  paper  which  he  had  probably  lost  or  burned  up  in  kindling 
a  fire,  and  he  would  not  know  and  would  not  rememoer  all  these 
different  things. 

Dr.  Ball.  Every  farmer  takes  a  farm  paper  which  gives  the 
market  quotations  in  great  detail:  much  more  so  than  the  daily  press 
would  carry. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  I  am  talking 
about  this  standard  business. 

Mr.  Lee.  About  1  farmer  in  25  takes  a  farm  paper,  or  1  in  50. 

Mr.  Buohanan.  I  doubt  it,  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  in  a  hundred. 

Dr.  Ball.  One  farmer  in  a  hundred  who  takes  a  farm  paper  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  haven't  the  figures  compiled  on  that  matter  here, 
but  I  would  like  to  incorporate  a  statement  m  the  record,  if  I  may. 
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Table  showing  number  farmers  takim  agriculturcU  papers,  taken  from  page  18 ,  Circular 

No.  117,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  issued  Mar.  15,  191S. 


Section. 

Fanners 
visited. 

Taking  fiftrm  papers. 

Number. 

Percent. 

North  Atlantic  States 

1,285 

1.001 

707 

705 

803 
454 
534 
542 

69.5 

Southern  States 

45.4 

North  Central  S  tates 

7Su5 

West  Central  States 

76.9 

Total  or  average 

3,098 

2,423 

65.5 

Mr.  Lee.  They  would  not  get  much  news  out  of  the  daily  paper. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  amount 
of  market  news  carried  in  the  daily  papers.  Some  papers  carry 
very  extensive  market  quotations  on  wheat  and  others  very  extensive 
market  quotations  on  live  stock,  and  I  presume  the  southern  papers 
carry  very  extensive  quotations  on  cotton.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
in  the  East  thev  carry  any  very  great  amount  of  market  news,  par- 
ticularly a  Washington  paper.  You  would  find  a  good  deal  upon  the 
curb  market  and  the  state  of  the  market  on  stocfa  and  bonds. 


HABKETORAM   SERVICE. 


Mr.  Wheeler.  The  bureau  conducts  a  service  which  was  started  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  for  the  particular  use  of  the  farm  papers,  and 
the  weekly  small-town  papers  that  reach  the  country  districts. 
This  is  known  as  our  market^am  service.  We  prepare  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fndays,  and  Saturdays  of  each  week  a 
summary  of  the  week's  markets  for  the  week  en(fingon  the  day  that 
the  report  is  prepared.  This  report  is  prepared  in  Washington  from 
all  the  data  available  from  the  leased  wires  connecting  all  of  our 
market  offices  and  is  placed  upon  the  leased  wire  in  summary  form 
between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  mimeographed  in  our 
field  offices  and  distributed  to  newspapers,  banks,  or  any  institution 
or  individual  who  is  in  a  position  to  extend  that  service  to  others. 

This  Marketgram  service  summarizes  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
hay,  feed,  dairy  products,  live  stock  and  meats,  and  cotton.  This 
service  is  furnished  now  to  about  1,700  papers  and  other  extension 
agencies  where  it  is  used  in  extending  the  information  to  other  people. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  the  Marketgram  for  the  week 
ending  February  1. 

weekly  marketgram. 

United  States  Bureau  op  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  19Bi. 

Grain. — ^Market  firm  during  the  week  and  prices  closed  higher;  Chicago  May  wheat 
advanced  4i  cents  net,  closing  at  $1.19i;  Chicago  May  com  up  one-half  cent  at  M  cents. 
Principal  market  factors  were  strength  in  foreign  marketa,  bullish  reports  of  farm 
reserves  and  crop  conditions,  and  fair  export  business.  Movement  of  com  to  terminal 
markets  during  January  largest  on  record.  Closing  prices  in  Chicago  cash  market: 
No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.26;  No.  2  hard  winter  wheat,  $1.17;  No.  2  mixed  com, 
49  cents;  No.  2  yellow  com,  49  cents;  No.  3  white  oats,  35  cents.  Average  farm  prices: 
No.  2  mixed  corn  in  central  Iowa,  about  36  cents;  No.  1  dark  northern  wheat  in  central 
North  Dakota,  $1.17i;  No.  2  hard  winter  wheat  in  central  Kansas,  $1.  For  the  week 
Minneapolis  May  wheat  up  4  cents  closing  at  $1.17i;  Kansas  City  May  wheat  up  3 
cents  at  $1.09t;  Winnipeg  May  wheat  up  3i  cents  at  $1.16. 
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J^iU  and  v^aetabUs, — ^Potato  prices  weakened  during  the  week  and  Northern 
sacked  Round  Whites  dropped  10-20  cents  in  producing  sections  at  $1.60-$1.80  per 
lOO  pounds;  Chicago  carlot  market  down  15  cents  at  $1.70-11.85.  Eastern  sacked 
Round  Whites  steady  f .  o.  b.  western  New  York  points  at  |2.05-$2. 10;  steady  in  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia  at  $2.35-12.45.  Maine  Green  Mountains  down  5-10  cents 
at  distributing  points  at  $1.50-$1.66  per  100  pounds  bulk.  Sacked  stock  down  10 
cents  in  Boston  at  $2.15-$2.25. 

Cabbage  markets  slow  and  dull  at  lower  prices.  New  York  and  Northern  Danish 
type  stock  down  $5  to  $10  in  most  wholesale  markets  at  $35  to  $45  per  ton  bulk,  reaching 
S50  in  Pittsbuigh;  prices  in  western  New  York  held  at  $35.  Texas  Early  Flat  type 
down  25  cents  in  Chicago  and  Knsas  City  at  $2.75  to  $3  per  per  100  pounds  bulk;  down 
$10  in  St.  Louis  at  $35  to  $40  per  ton. 

Celery  markets  irregular.  Chicago  slow  and  weak;  New  York  strong.  Florida 
stock  steady  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  $4.50  per  10-inch  crate;  down  75  cents 
in  Chicago  at  $4.25  to  $4.75.  California  stock  up  $1  in  New  York  at  $10  to  $11  per 
crate;  firm  in  Pittsburgh  at  $9  to  $10.50;  steady  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  at  $9  to 
$10;  down  $2  in  Chicago  at  $7.50  to  $8. 

New  York  Baldwin  apples  slightly  higher  in  eastern  cities  at  $7.50  to  $8  per  barrel. 
Michigan  stock  up  50  cents  in  Chicago  at  $7.50  to  $8.  Northwestern  extra  fancy  boxed 
Spitzenburgs  firm  in  New  York  at  ^.25  to  $3.50;  weaker  in  Chicago  at  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
steady  in  Philadelphia  at  $2.75  to  $3.  Extra  fancy  Jonathans  mm  in  Chicago  and 
ICansas  City  at  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Extra  fancy  winesaps  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  at 
$2.50  to  $3.85. 

Hay. — ^Market  continues  dull  generally.  Receipts  are  not  large  except  in  one  or 
two  inarkets,  but  equal  to  the  limited  demand.  Poorer  grades  sell  slowly.  Prices 
practically  unchanged.  Rain  in  central  west  and  snow  in  east  curtailing  movement. 
Quoted  February  1:  No.  1  timothy— New  York,  $27.50,  Philadelphia  $23,  Pittsburgh 
$21.50,  Cincinnati  $20.50,  Chicago  $22,  Minneapolis  $17.60,  Memphis  $22.  No.  1 
alfalfet-— Memphis  $25,  Minneapolis  $21.  No.  1  prairie — Minneapolis  $15,  Chicago  $16. 
Feed. — ^Markets  generally  finner  on  improved  demand.  Wheat  feeds  advanced  on 
reported  short  covering  by  Minneapolis  jobbers.  Substantial  sales  of  January- 
February  shipment  bran  and  middlings  to  jobbers  were  made  by  Minneapolis  and 
southwestern  mills.  Cottonseed  meal  prices  firm,  sales  light.  Linseed  meal  slightly 
easier  on  freer  offering.  Gluten  and  hominy  feed  unchained.  Demand  for  com 
feeds  light  in  most  sections.  AlMfa  meal  and  best  pulp  steady.  Receipts  and  move- 
ment g^od.  Quoted  February  1:  Bran  $20.50,  middlings  $20,  Minneapolis;  gluten 
feed  $32.15,  Chicago;  white  hominy  feed  $19.75,  St.  Louis;  No.  1  alfalfa  meal  $16.75. 
Kansas  City;  34  per  cent  linseed  meal  $43,  Minneapolis;  36  per  cent  cottonseed  meal 
$34.50,  Memphis. 

Dairy  proaucU. — Butter  markets  barely  steady.  Prices  were  fairly  well  main- 
tained through  the  week,  but  there  were  occasional  evidences  of  weakness,  New  York 
declining  one-half  cent  t6-day.  Best  trading  on  top  grades.  Closing  prices,  92  score: 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  38i  cents,  Boston  38  cents,  Chica^  37  cents. 

Cheese  markets  steady;  prices  show  slight  advances  in  Wisconsin  and  business  is 
fairly  active.  Distributing  markets  quiet;  dealers  pushing  sales,  especially  on  fresh 
cheese.  Prices  in  Wisconsin  primary  inarkets  January  31 :  Twins,  20  cents;  Daisies, 
20}  cents;  Double  Daisies,  20^  cents;  Young  Americas,  21  cents;  Longhoms,  20} 
cents;  Square  Prints,  23J  cents. 

Live  stock  and  meats. --ChicsLgQ  cattle  and  hog  prices  advanced  during  the  week, 
while  sheep  and  lamb  prices  were  weak  to  lower.  Hogs  ranged  from  25  cents  to 
50  cents  higher  per  100  pounds;  beef  steers  and  butcher  cows  and  heifers  up  10  cents 
to  35  cents;  feeoer  steers  firm  to  a  shade  higher.  Veal  calves  weak  to  25  cents  lower. 
Fat  lambs,  yearlings,  and  ^t  ewes  weak  to  25  cents  lower;  feeding  lambs  unchanged. 
February  1  Chicago  prices:  Hogs,  top  $9.25  (one  load);  bulk  of  sales  $8.75  to  $9; 
medium  and  good  beef  steers  $6.75  to  $9.15;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $7.65; 
feeder  steers  ^.15  to  $6.85;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $7.75  to  $11.25;  fat 
Umbs  $11.75  to  $14;  feeding  lambs  $10.50  to  $12.75;  yearlings  $9.50  to  $12.75;  fat 
ewes  $5  to  $7.75. 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  from  12  important  inarkets  during  the  week  ending 
January  27  were:  Cattle  and  calves,  55,026;  hogs,  3,074;  sheep,  28,371. 

Generally  speaking,  eastern  wholesale  fresh  meat  prices  were  unchanged.  Light 
pork  loins  w«i  to  50  cents  lower;  heavy  loins  generally  50  cents  higher.  February  1 
prices  good  grade  meats:  Beef,  $12  to  $14;  veal,  $18  to  $22;  lamb,  $25  to  $27;  mutton, 
$12  to  $16;  fight  pork  loins,  $16  to  $18;  heavy  loins,  $12  to  $15. 

Cottxm. — Spot  cotton  prices  declined  66  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  16.02 
cents  per  pound.    New  York  March  futures  declined  20  points,  closing  at  16.85  cents. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  (continuing).  That  is  the  kind  of  a  summary  that 
we  prepare  for  the  use  of  farm  papers,  mostly  the  weekly  papers, 
and  it  gives  the  trend  of  the  market,  and  as  near  as  possible  tne  prices. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Why  couldn't  you  prepare  the  same  for  the  daUy 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  do,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  ones  you  got  aid  not  give  the  prices  at  all. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  give  the  prices  as  to  give  some  of  that  other 
information  there.  Here  is  a  Representative  here,  a  member  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Wason,  he  is  engaged  in  the  farming  business.  He 
can  not  get  from  these  daily  papers  the  quotations  on  the  price  of 
stock. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  is  a  problem.  We  have  had  this  situation  to 
face  with  the  daily  papers.  They  wish  to  publish  only  a  limited 
report. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Oh,  yes;  they  would  not  object  to  giving  the 
prices.  That  is  too  small.  As  to  beef,  the  prices  of  it,  25  cents 
and  up. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  would  you  mean  by  beef  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Steers,  corn-fed  steers,  so  much,  or  whatever  dassi- 
fication  you  give  them  in  there.  She  cattle  so  much;  25  per  cent 
lower  or  higher,  but  give  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  on  that 
day  per  poimd. 

Dr.  Ball.  Now,  if  Mr.  Wason  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
market,  would  he  know  whether  the  market  was  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  could  say  also  whether  it  is  up  or  down. 
You  could  put  this  information  here  also,  but  what  he  wants  to 
know  is,  ''What  can  I  get  for  my  cattle?  What  is  the  Chicago 
market?'*  That  is  the  principal  thmg  he  wants  when  he  is  ready  to 
sell  his  stock. 

Dr.  Ball.  Of  course,  if  the  inference  is  that  that  is  all  the  informa- 
tion he  has,  he  has  no  information. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  you  can  give  them  both.  It  is  just  a  few 
more  words. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  our  service  gives  a  great  deal  more  than  that;  so 
much  more  that  they  won't  pnnt  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  read  to  you  the  service  out  of  the  leading  newspaper 
here. 

Dr.  Ball.  No;  it  is  not  our  service. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  it  is  printed  with  your  authority.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  from  you  gentlemen  here,  you  have  not 
objected  to  it  appearing  that  way.  In  my  innocence  I  supposed 
that  is  your  report.  I  have  a  right  to  beUeve  that  it  is,  and  1  have 
a  right  to  place  confidence  in  it. 

mr,  Wheeler.  Here  is  a  copv  of  the  report.  We  prepare  this  for 
the  newspapers.     This  is  taken  from  the  Washington  rost  February  9 

Live  Stock  Markets. 

United  States  Bureau  op  Markets, 

Chicago,  February  8. 

Cattle. — Receipts,  7,000;  beef  steers  and  she  stock,  steady  to  strong;  spots,  hlgfaw; 
quality,  plain;  top,  8.75  for  590-pound  yearlings;  top,  heavies,  8.65;  bulk  beef  steers, 
6.'*5@7 .65;  bulls,  stockers  and  feeders,  steady;  veal  calves,  steady  to  25  higher. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  18,000;  steady  to  10c  higher  than  Tu^day*s  average;  close,  lights, 
s  trong;  others,  slow,  about  steady;  shippers  bought  about  5,800;  hold  over,  moderate; 
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mostly  heavier  weigtits;  top,  10.10;  one  load  sorted  180-pound  averages;  bulk  lights^ 
9.85@10.00;  bulk,  others,  9.20@9.75;  pigs,  mostly  10  to  25  lower;  bulk,  desirable^ 
9.50@9.75;  few  choice  up  to  10.00. 

Sheep. — Receipts  10,000;  killing  classes,  strong  to  25  higher;  feeders,  steady;  fat 
lambs,  top,  14.50;  bulk  desirable  kmds,  13.75@14.25;  good  clipp^,  13.00;  fat  ewe  top, 
8.00;  bulk  desirable  kinds,  6.75@7.25;  light  feeder  lambs,  12.25@12.75. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  was  from  the  Washington  Star,  January  24^ 
that  I  read. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  report  must  have  been  culled  and  the  prices, 
taken  out. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  did  I  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  information,  6s  far  as  it  was  given,  probably- 
•was  correct,  was  it  not  ?  As  far  as  they  quote  it  from  our  report  it 
"was  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  I  should  think  so,  because  the  information  was  nil. 
Nobody  would  take  the  pains  to  find  out  whether  it  was  correct  or 
not. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  all  the  information  I  would  have  needed  if  I 
had  a  bimch  of  steers  coming  up  to  market.  I  would  have  been 
watching  the  press  of  the  Chicago  market  every  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  would  vou  have  been  watching  it  if  that 
is  all  the  newspaper  that  you  tooK  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  If  Iwas  in  a  country  where  they  were  producing  steers^ 
my  newspaper  would  have  the  full  detail  of  tne  market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  might  have  been  getting  it  by  radio  or  some- 
thing like  that;  too. 

Dr.  Ball.  You  can  not  blame  us  because  the  Washington  papers 
do  not  want  to  publish  all  of  our  reports. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  permit  the 
Washington  papers  or  any  other  papers  to  cull  out  your  reports 
like  that  and  only  publish  part  of  tnem. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  am  not  blaming  vou  except  in  that  particular. 
That  is  published  and  any  person  nere,  any  stranger  buys  it,  and 
he  buys  it  as  being  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  iNot  one  of 
you,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  up  to  this  time  have  informed 
the  publishers  of  that  paper  that  they  are  garbling  your  reports. 
When  a  man  lies  about  mel  usually  get  word  to  him  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  that  is  just  a  sample  of  the  situation 
that  I  have  been  noticing  recently.  I  am  not  blaming  your  bureau, 
I  am  simply  blaming  the  service  and  calling  attention  to  criticism 
that  may  be  heaped  against  your  bureau  by  people  who  think  that 
is  your  report.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  tnat  I  think  that  you 
intelligent  gentlemen  would  prepare  a  report  like  that,  knowing 
that  it  was  published  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  A  great  diflFerence  will  be  seen  in  the  reports  in  the 
same  paper  at  different  periods.  If  a  paper  is  filled  up  with  election 
returns  or  any  other  type  of  information  such  as  the  Armament 
Conference  or  other  things,  you  will  find  that  the  reports  may  be 
greatly  reduced — more  so  than  under  normal  conditions. 

Now,  I  have  not  seen  all  the  reports  that  have  been  published  in 
the  Washington  papers,  but  as  I  come  down  in  the  mommg  I  usually 
look  at  the  market  page  to  see  what  live  stock  markets  nave  been 

a  noted  as  coming  from  our  bureau,  and  as  far  as  I  have  observed 
tiose  reports  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  any  that  have  failed  to  give 
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the  prices.  I  have  not  watched  the  Star  as  carefully  as  I  have  some 
of  the  morning  papers.  Those  I  take  from  the  morning  papers  were 
similar  to  the  one  I  read  to  jou,  and  they  are  identical  with  the  daily 
report  as  I  have  observed  it  in  the  Post,  as  it  has  been  given  each 
morning. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  are  those  reports  issued?  In  time  for  the 
morning  papers  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  give  out  two  press  reports  or  more  a  day;  one 
for  use  of  the  evening  papers,  whicn  would  be  the  one  that  the  Star 
would  have,  and  one  later  in  the  day,  giving  the  complete  day's 
markets  for  the  Associated  Press  for  the  morning  papers,  and  this  is  a 
sample  of  the  type  of  Associated  Press  report.  We  are  furnishing  it 
to  them  rather  than  having  them  write  it  themselves,  because  we 
feel  we  can  give  a  more  accurate  statement  in  that  way  than  to  have 
them  take  our  report  and  rewrite  it.  They  do  sometimes  take  our 
report  and  make  up  their  own. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  report  that  I  called  your  attention  to  on  January 
24  last,  do  you  think  that  that  is  of  any  benefit  whatever,  unless  a 
person  has  a  daily  file  of  prices  at  his  hand ) 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  wish  you  would  show  me  in  what  waj. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  the  trend  is  of  considerable  importance,  as 
well  as  the  actual  price.  In  fact,  some  people  would  prefer  to  have 
the  trend  rather  than  the  actual  price. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  will  admit  that  if  that  Quotation  carried  the 
price  and  the  trend  it  would  be  more  valuable  tnan  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  would;  certainly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  we  are  together  on  that.    Now,  can't  you 

ffentlemen  try  to  inaugurate  a  service  and  have  it  that  way?  tiust 
et  me  show  you  the  position  that  you  put  us  in.  We  nuike  tms  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  this  service,  and  of  course  it  is  known  throughout 
the  country  that  we  do  make  this  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  this 
service.  We  go  home,  and  a  constituent  walks  up  to  us  and  shows 
us  that  thing,  and  he  says,  ''What  can  I  tell  from  this  unless  I  make 
it  my  business  to  keep  up  with  the  market  every  day  ? "  Why  can't 
you  gentlemen  try  to  make  it  complete  and  harmomous  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Of  course,  if  we  were  paying  advertising  rates  for 
the  space  in  the  paper,  we  could  control  the  imormation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  can  control  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  can  make  that  paper  refrain  from  publishing  your 
report  unless  they  publish  it  verbatim,  or  else  put  in  parentheses, 
where  it  says  Umted  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  ''excerpts  from  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.'' 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  perhaps  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  can  do  tnis,  too.  You  can  say,  "Gentlemen, 
you  can  carry  these  reports  if  you  will  carry  the  basic  price  of  this 
stuff.  Otherwise  we  will  not  furnish  them."  They  will  put  it  in 
there. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  One  of  the  three  outstanding  improvements  in  our 
service  the  past  year  has  been  the  extent  the  newspapers  have 
handled  our  reports.  We  have  increased  the  use  of  our  reports  by 
the  newspapers  very  materially  during  the  past  year.  I  will  say 
that  not  m  all  cases  nave  our  reports  been  published  just  the  way  we 
would  like  to  have  them,  but  I  think  that  m  99  per  cent  of  the  cases 
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t/huey  have  given  our  reports  just  as  we  have  prepared  them,  and  have 
given  them  accurately.  It  is  very  difficult  lor  us  to  operate  a  police 
service  on  the  newspapers  to  require  that  the  reports  be  given  exactly 
as  we  prepare  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  nothing  particularly  more  for  them  to 

publish.    There  is  just  that  one  basic  fact — tne  price  of  the  stuff. 

X  ou  can  not  tell  me  that  a  newspaper,  or  even  the  Associated  Press, 

ivill  object  to  giving  the  basic  fact — the  primary  fact,  the  price  of  the 

commodity.    They  won't  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  report  as  we  prepare  it  covers  somewhat  over 
27  items. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  entire  report.  I  am 
talking  about  this  little  short  report.  It  will  add  but  a  few  words 
so  as  to  give  the  basic  price  of  those  cattle,  for  instance.  They  will 
not  object  to  that.  It  is  the  primary  news  that  they  want.  They 
will  not  object  to  it,  if  you  ask  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  Don't  vou  think  that  if  you  shortened  up  jour  reports 
and  made  them  a  little  more  to  the  pomt,  it  would  facihtate  the  use 
of  them  a  little  more  by  the  average  newspaper? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  classifications  of  live  stock  in  particular — I 
am  referring  to  live  stock  because  I  happen  to  have  that  report 
before  me — are  necessarily  quite  complicated,  and  if  we  should  give 
from  this  report  the  price  of  hogs  from  $7.50  to  $9.25,  $9.25  repre- 
senting the  maximum  price  of  any  grade  and  the  $7.50  the  lowest, 
would  mean  as  much  to  the  man  as  to  give  him  one  or  two  classes  ana 
give  him  the  trend  of  the  market  ?  • 

Mr.  Wason.  That  would  depend  upon  the  man,  upon  his  educa- 
tion and  his  experience. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Why  can^t  you  say  hogs  $7.50  and  $9.25  ?  Twenty 
points  higher.     That  is  the  complete  information. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  very  much  what  we  do  give  in  our  news- 
paper reports. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  insist  on  that 
you  publish  hereafter. 

Dr.  Ball.  Put  a  proviso  in  here  that  no  newspaper  shall  publish 
this  unless  they  give  the  basic  price. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  that  tney  shall  not  credit  it  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  unless  they  do  give  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  we  put  that  in,  will  your  department  see  that  it 
is  strictly  enforced,  Dr.  Ball  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Well,  we  will  have  to  refer  that'to  our  legal  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  us  get  along. 

COOPKRATION   OP  STATE**  IN   EXTENSION  OF  MARKET  NEWS  SEBVICE. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  have  mentioned  that  during  the  past  jear  our 
progress  has  been  along  the  lines  of  making  our  service  more 
efficient  with  the  funds  tnat  we  have  available  and  that  there  were 
three  principal  ways  that  we  have  extended  our  service;  one  is  by 
endeavoring  to  get  our  reports  into  the  newspapers,  which  was  no 
easy  task.  Another  is  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  extension 
of  our  market  news  service.  The  third  is  the  utilization  of  radio 
communication  in  the  dissemination  of  market  reports. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  character  of 
information,  with  reference  to  the  frmt  and  vegetable  service! 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Practically  all  of  the  market  news  services  are 
conducted  now  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  were  a  year  ago. 
It  would  only  be  repeating  some  of  the  details  to  go  into  the  detdl 
of  all  the  services. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  still  maintain  in  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
service  your  telegraphic  news  service,  with  reference  to  receipts  at 
different  markets  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  do.  You  refer  to  the  service  that  the  rail- 
roads give  us.  We  receive  reports  from  474  railroads  in  the  country 
every  morning  as  to  the  shipments  originating  on  those  railroads  the 

Erevious  24  hours,  and  we  also  get  additional  information  as  to 
oth  shipments  and  receipts  at  those  markets  at  £eld  stations  that 
we  are  operating  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  service. 

Woidd  you  Uke  to  have  me  go  into  a  description  of  the  different 
services,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  unless  the  other  gentlemen  wish  to  have  it. 
I  have  heard  it  before. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  woiild  be  much  the  same  as  what  has  been  given 
before. 

LEASED   WIRES. 

I  think  I  stated  one  change  in  the  restriction  of  the  leased  wire  last 
July,  because  of  the  double  cost  of  the  leased  wire  per  month. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  opportunity  of  your  securing  the 
Government  rate  on  those  leased  wu*es?  Have  you  taken  that  up 
with  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Those  matters  have  been  taken  up  from  time  to 
time.  Most  of  those  matters  are  taken  up  through  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  they  gave  us  a  reduced  rate  of  50  per  cent  for 
Government  business  on  the  wholesale  before  the  war  ana  during  the 
war,  it  seems  to  me  like  it  is  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  increase  to 
require  the  full  payment  now. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  this  was  not  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  was  given  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  as  a  war 
emergency  measure. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  was  given  as  a  war  emergency  measure.  They  came 
down  and  explained  the  whole  matter. 

•  Mr.  Buchanan.  This  service  was  not  in  force  prior  to  the  war, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  This  leased  wire  service  was  not  in  force  prior  to 
the  war.  I  think  we  did  have  the  leased  wire  but  only  in  an  experi- 
mental way  between  here  and  Boston.  Our  leased  wire  service  on  a 
national  scope  started  practically  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  If  we 
could  have  a  better  rate,  and  if  we  could  include  our  Pacific  coast 
and  Southern  points,  we  could  conduct  a  real  national  reporting 
service.  As  it  is  now,  our  leased  wires  do  not  extend  south  of  Cin- 
cinnati or  St.  Louis  and  do  not  extend  west  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  or 
Kansas  City.  They  cover  some  of  the  most  important  market  cen- 
ters of  the  coimtry,  however. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  vou  know  of  any  business  enterprises  that 
have  a  leased  wire  similar  to  this? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  large  packers  have  leased  wires  more  exten- 
sive than  ours. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  they  pay,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  haven't  had  aceess  to  their  books  to  know  what 
they  do  pay,  but  this  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  don't  know  whether  they  get  a  reduction  or 
not? 

Mr,  Wheeler.  No.  But  I  do  know  that  one  large  packer  has  four 
leased  wires  between  Chicago  and  New  York  alone,  and  has  over 
7,000  miles  of  leased  wires,  or  nearly  three  times  the  mileage  that  is 
operated  by  the  Federal  bureau. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Perhaps  since  the  packers'  bill  has  been  passed  we 
can  get  that  information.  If  they  can  give  them  reduced  rates  we 
should  have  them  too. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Whalen  if  he  recalls  the  extent  of  the 
five  packers'  leased  wires. 

Mr.  Whalen.  No,  sir;  but  they  have  their  leased  wires  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  East  and  to  all  other  market  centers. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  the  greatest  extent  of  any  one  of  the  large 
packers  is  approximately  7,600  miles.  If  you  really  want  that  infor- 
mation as  to  the  packers,  I  think  we  can  probably  get  it  for  you,  and 
also  as  to  the  rate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have-  that. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  can,  if  you  wish,  insert  some  information  as  to 
the  mileage  and  rates  in  the  record,  as  far  as  we  can  get  it. 

My  imaerstanding  of  the  statement  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  was  that  there  was  no  reduced  rates  on  leased  wire 
matters;  that  they  had  a  demand  for  more  than  they  could  furnish, 
and  that  it  was  all  at  the  same  rate  at  the  time  ours  went  in. 

Note. — The  leased  wire  mileage  operated  by  the  five  leading  packing  companies 
amounts  to  approximately  23,700  miles.  The  largest  amount  operated  oy  any  one 
of  these  companies  is  approximately  7,500  while  smallest  is  over  2,700  miles. 

The  rates  charged  to  private  wire  leasing  organizations  are  the  same  as  those  charged 
to  the  Government,  1.  e.,  $24  per  mile.  These  rates  are  supervised  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  wish  to  extend  our  leased 
wire,  we  have  got  to  get  in  an  application  months  before  to  get  that 
extension,  because  of  the  wires  not  being  available  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  now  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  order  that  the  record  may  not  carrv  a  misan- 
prehension,  I  should  state  that  as  far  as  the  fruit  ana  vegetable 
market  work  is  concerned  we  are  still  furnishing  approximately  the 
same  service  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  way  of  temporary  stations, 
especially *in  the  principal  producing  areas,  for  short  periods,  which 
are  served  by  commercial  wires,  and  the  producers  m  that  neigh- 
borhood are  served  by  mimeographed  reports  issued  by  the  men 
temporarily  stationed  there.  We  nave  substations  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  at  Turlock  for  the  cantaloupe  growers,  but  we  do  maintain 
a  mimeograph  and  news  man  on  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Los  Angeles 
all  the  tmie,  who  issues  a  report  every  day,  but  since  we  have  no 
leased  wire  connection  and  have  to  pay  the  regular  Government  rate 
on  the  individual  messages  we  only  send  him.  each  day  the  eastern 
market  reports  on  the  two  commodities  which  happen  to  be  the  ones 
in  most  active  movement  at  the  time.  There  are,  as  you  know,  a 
lai^e  number  of  those  temporary  market  field  stations  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  news  work,  so  that 
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We  keep  eight  men  in  a  continual  travelinj^  status,  operating  those 
field  stations  in  the  heavy  producing  areas  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
that  way  carry  some  of  the  service  beyond  the  territory  immediately 
reached  by  the  leased  wire. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  also  have  a  dairy  and  poultry  products  office  in 
San  Francisco  which  is  still  operated,  which  is  not  in  touch  with  the 
leased  wh-e. 

Mr.  Tenny.  I  think  there  should  also  enter  into  these  reports  this 
fact,  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  emphasized,  but  perhaps  not  sufficiently, 
that  the  States  are  becoming  very  much  interested  m  the  distribution 
of  market  news.  We  are  naving  a  very  great  demand  in  certain 
States,  Iowa,  for  instance,  right  at  the  present  time,  and  also  Texas, 
for  an  extension  of  the  leased  wire,  to  quite  an  extent^  if  it  can  be 
worked  out,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  We  are  msisting  that 
those  extensions  be  brought  imder  our  control  as  a  regular  part  of  our 
wire.  There  is  a  question  up  now  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
statutory  positions  enough  or  teleeraph  operators  to  operate  two  or 
three  drops  that  may  come  up  in  the  very  near  future,  and  if  there  is 
to  be  any  material  extension  of  the  leased  wire  under  any  condition, 
it  is  very  essential  that  we  have  a  few  more  statutory  positions  so 
that  we  can  control  what  goes  on  the  wire,  whether  this  comes  up  in 
what  might  be  termed  State  offices  or  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  page  232,  evidently  an  item 
affecting  the  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Esti- 
mates with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics, 
under  the  name  of  '^Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics."  Do  you 
want  to  discuss  that.  Dr.  Ball,  or  will  Mr.  Morrill  discuss  that? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  it  ?  It  is  the 
same  item  extended  in  language  so  as  to  apply  to  the  redesignation  of 
the  bureau  that  we  had  a  year  ago  when  tne  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates  were  consolidated.  The  purpose  is  precisely  the 
same  that  it  was  then.  If  you  approve  the  consolidation  of  the  exist- 
ing Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates  and  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  then  this  item  should  be  approved  also,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  was  approved  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well.  We  will  adjourn  now  until  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

FOR  enforcement  OF  UNITED  STATES  COTTON  FLTURE8  ACT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  233,  transfers 
to  the  statutory  roll  from  the  lump  sum  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
United  States  cotton  futures  act;  an  apparent  increase  of  $7,709, 
but  an  actual  increase  of  $16,196. 

Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  the  persons  transferred  from  this  item  and 
the  items  to  which  they  are  transferred  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  have  that  list,  but  Miss  Clark  can  furnish 
it.     She  has  all  the  statutory  increases. 

PREPARATION    AND    DIOTRIKLTIOV    OP    COPIES    OF    PRACTICAL   FORMS    OF   THE    OFFiClAL 

COTTON    SIANDARDf*. 

The  work  under  the  cotton  futures  act  consists  in  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  copies  of  the  practical  forms  of  the  official  cotton 
standards  of  the  United  States,  cnecking  up  on  the  quotations  of  the 
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various  spot  markets  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
differences  in  value  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  future  con- 
tracts, where  cotton  is  dehvered  on  such  contracts;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  the  price  quotation  service  for  cotton 
throughout  the  cotton  belt. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  practical 
forms  of  the  standards  arises  what  we  consider  to  be  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  in  this  item  over  last  year. 

The  American-Egyptian  standards,  as  you  were  told  the  other  day, 
have  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  seems  necessary  to  revise  them,  on 
accoimt  of  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  crop  from  what  it  was 
at  the  time  those  standards  were  prepared,  and  if  that  change  in  those 
standards  is  made,  as  I  think  it  shoula  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace 
very  largely  the  sets  of  standards  that  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
various  people  in  the  cotton  industry. 

There  are  five  boxes,  as  we  call  them,  of  those  American-Egyptian 
standards,  and  they  are  sold  for  $5  apiece,  making  $25  for  the  set  of 
the  American-Egyptian  standards.  The  cotton  used  in  those  stand- 
ards is  very  mudi  more  expensive  than  the  cotton  used  in  any  of  the 
other  standards,  notwithstanding  the  great  drop  in  prices  generally, 
and  to  make  the  revision  which  will  represent  me. present  character 
of  the  crop  will  cost  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  the  purchase  of  cotton. 

Now,  the  tinged  and  stained  grades  oi  the  standards  for  upland 
cotton,  as  we  call  it — there  are  11  boxes,  and  for  some  time  back 
there  has'  been  a  feeling  and  a  criticism  among  the  members  of  the 
cotton  trade  that  those  tinged  and  stained  standards  no  longer  truly 
represent  the  character  of  the  cotton  which  falls  in  that  general  class^ 
and  that  those  standards  should  be  revised.  In  fact,  me  departure 
of  the  crop  from  what  it  was  when  those  standards  were  prepared 
has  become  so  noticeable  that  the  standards  are  becoming  less  and 
less  useful.  They  represent  more  a  basis  for  quotations  than  they 
do  a  standard. 

Of  course  thev  must  be  adhered  to  on  the  cotton  exchanges,  in  con- 
nection with  the  delivery  of  cotton,  until  the  Secretary  officially 
changes  them.  In  a  short  time,  however,  we  must  proceed  with  a 
revision  of  the  standards,  and  work  has  been  done  in  that  direction 
already,  which  will  have  to  be  followed  up  by  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  various  interests  in  the  cotton  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  standards  in  their  revised  form  will  be 
satisfactory. 

That  means  that  immediately  upon  any  change  being  decided  upon,^ 
the  work  of  preparing  and  distributing  the  practical  forms  will  begin,^ 
very  much  m  advance  of  the  effective  date,  which  could  only  be  a 
year  after  notice  being  given.  As  there  are  11  boxes  of  those  stand- 
ards and  12  t3rpes  in  each  box — although  not  every  type  would  be 
changed — there  would  be  a  considerable  number  of  changes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  changes  in  the  crop  wnich  necessi- 
tate a  change  of  standard  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  At  the  present  time  our  standards  are  entirely  too 
deep  in  color  to  represent  the  bulk  of  the  commercial  movement  of 
tinged  and  stained  cotton.  In  other  words,  the  standards  must  be 
lightened  up.  The  use  that  is  made  of  standards  in  the  cotton  trade 
is  different  from  the  use  of  standards  made  in  the  grain  trade.  They 
proceed  upon  two  entirely  different  theories.     In  the  cotton  trade  the 
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standards  are  made  by  the  use  of  samples  of  cotton  representing  the 
basic  idea,  whereas  in  the  grain  trade  we  use  printed  specifications 

{Axis  a  certain  amount  of  educational  work  and  training  as  to  certain 
actors  that  reauire  the  use  of  judgment.  Consequently  in  the  cotton 
trade  the  standards  are  not  very  useful  unless  they  do  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  cotton  that  is  handled,  because  there  is  no  means  of 
comparing  the  actual  cotton  with  something  that  does  not  exist  to 
any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  year  were  those  standards  made  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  standards  for  white  cotton  were  established  in 
the  fall  of  1914.  I  think  in  December,  1914,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued unchanged  from  that  time  to  this.  They  were  reestablished 
in  August,  1916,  when  the  cotton  futures  act  was  reenacted,  but  there 
was  no  change  in  them  at  that  time;  simply  a  reenactment  of  exist- 
ing standards  for  white  cotton. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  has  the  cotton  changed  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  was  not  speaking  about  the  white  standards  when 
I  said  there  had  been  a  general  cnange  in  the  character  of  cotton. 
I  am  speaking  about  the  tinged  and  stained  standards. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  woiud  necessarily  mean  a  changing  standard. 
If  you  base  your,  standard  on  the  tinge  and  stain,  that  Si  depends 
on  the  season,  each  year. 

Mr.  Morrill.  No.  I  would  not  want  to  leave  you  under  that 
impression.  It  is  not  the  idea  that  the  standard  should  b^  changed 
simply  because  of  a  variation  between  this  year's  crop  and  last  year's 
crop,  but  the  fact  is  that  watdiing  the  crop  over  two  or  three  years 
has  shown  that  the  standards  are  not  applicable  to  the  general  run  of 
cotton.  Now,  that  is  not  absolutely  and  entirely  due  to  the  change 
in  the  crop.  The  standards  when  they  were  first  estabhshed,  not- 
withstandmg  the  fact  that  they  were  agreed  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cotton  industry,  were  a  compromise  and  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  the  beginnmg. 

Mr.  Wason.  Not  satisfactory  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  MoRRiLi-.  Not  satisfactory  either  to  the  cotton  industry  or  to 
ourselves,  like  all  compromises. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  mean  the  grower  of  cotton  or  the  user  of 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  speaking  of  both.  In  other  words,  the  criticism 
is  general.     It  is  a  criticism  that  is  meritorious. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  were  those  standards  fixed  at  that  time,  then, 
by  your  bureau,  if  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  cotton  grower  or  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  wefe  fixed  because  they  were  the  best  we 
could  get  at  the  time.  They  were  the  nearest  approach  to  what 
would  Be  satisf actorv  that  we  could  get  at  the  time.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  the  standards  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  cotton 
futures  act,  which  provided  for  the  delivery  of  that  kind  of  cotton  on 
contract,  and  we  had  to  have  some  standards,  and  we  did  the  best  we 
could  at  the  time,  hoping  that  as  time  went  on  we  could  get  the 
basis  for  improving  them  and  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
we  think  we  are  about  in  a  position  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  These  standards  represent  grades,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  represent  grades;  yes.  I  am  not  speaking 
about  the  length  of  staple  standards,  because  they  are  on  an  entirely 
different  basis. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Then  I  understand  from  your  answer  that  at  the  time 
these  standards  were  established  you  could  not  find  in  the  cotton- 
growing  sections  of  the  country  any  sample  cotton  that  would  meas- 
ure up  to  what  you  attempted  to  fix  as  the  standard  of  a  particular 
grade? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No.  We  have  plenty  of  cotton  that  would  grade 
according  to  these  standards  and  match  up.  In  fact,  wo  buy  actual 
bales  of  cotton  to  make  the  standards,  but  the  standards  being  a 
compromise  were  not  as  fully  representative  of  all  of  the  cotton 
grown,  of  the  tinge  and  stain  character,  as  we  would  like  to  have 
tnem;  and  graduSly  through  a  series  of  years  the  departure  has 
become  greater  because  of  the  gradual  change  in  the  color  of  the 
bulk  of  the  cotton.     The  cotton  has  lightened  up. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  Ls  it  that  colors  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  comes  about  through  frost  and  the  action  of  the 
^weather  and  the  elements. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Too  much  rain  colors  it;  frost  colors  it  if  it  is  a 
late  crop:  if  the  cotton  opens  late,  the  frost  colors  it;  too  much 
foliage  colors  it  also. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  conduct  any  extension  service  under 
this? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No.  Under  this  appropriation  that  you  have  here, 
there  is  no  extension  service  of  the  kind  that  we  have  for  food  products . 
or  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  we  have  this  sort  of  an  extension,  which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  should  be  an  increase  in  this  appro- 
priation: After  these  copies  of  the  practical  forms  of  the  official 
standards  are  sent  out  and  distributed  among  the  trade — we  have 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  himdred  sets  out  now — it  is  necessary  to 
reexamine  them  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether  the  color  has  faded 
out  or  trash  has  been  shaken  out,  or  they  have  been  otherwise  handled 
so  as  to  depart  from  the  original  standard,  and  wherever  we  find, 
upon  that  inspection,  that  there  has  been  a  departure  we  cancel  the 
pnotograph  of  the  box.  There  is  a  photographic  representation  of 
all  the  cotton  in  the  box  carried  in  the  lid  of  each  box,  and  if  more 
than  6  samples  out  of  the  12  in  the  box  no  longer  represent  the  true 
standard,  then  we  cancel  the  whole  thing.  Now  that  makes  that  box 
no  longer  usable  in  the  cotton  trade,  ana  its  use  naturally  will  be  dis- 
continued with  that  cancellation  of  the  photograph,  or  they  will  send 
it  in  for  replacement,  for  which  we  make  a  charge.  There  is  no 
charge  for  tne  extension  itself.  We  do  that  as  a  protection  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  so  that  unrepresentative  standards  will  not 
remain  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  that  there  is  no  Govern- 
ment service  that  corresponds,  for  instance,  to  the  supervisory 
inspection  of  grain  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No.  We  do  have  a  classification  of  cotton  for 
delivery  on  future  contracts,  which  is  paid  for  out  of  funds  created 
by  the  seventh  subdivision  of  section  5  of  the  Cotton  Futures  Act, 
but  not  paid  for  out  of  any  of  this  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  appeal  proposition? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No.  It  was  formerly  tne  appeal  proposition.  Up 
until  March,  1919,  the  classification  committees  empuoyed  by  the 
exchanges  classified  all  the  cotton  delivered  on  contracts,  subject  to 
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an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  That  con- 
dition became  unsatisfactory,  and  in  March,  1919,  the  cotton  futures 
act  was  amended  so  that  the  employees  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  classify  that  cotton  in  the  first  instance,  entirely 
eliminating  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  not  covered  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  not  included  in  this  item  in  any  way.  That 
is  an  entirely  self-sustaining  activity. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  only  the  classification  of  cotton  in  con- 
tested settlement  cases  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Every  single  bale  of  cotton  that  is  delivered  on  a 
future  contract  by  either  New  York  or  New  Orleans  is  classified  by  a 
Government  employee,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Cotton 
Examiners  at  New  York  or  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Upon  that  classification  a  certificate  is  issued,  which  serves  for  the 
purpose  of  the  delivery  on  the  contract.  That  determines  the  CTade 
and  the  length  of  staple,  and  upon  the  basis  of  that  certificate  deter- 
mination is  made  as  to  the  differences  in  prices  that  should  govern  in 
the  settlement  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  all  of  this  money  then  spent  on  the  making  of 
the  standards  and  the  keeping  of  them  up  to  aate  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  And  on  tnc  quotation  service. 
•    Mr.  Anderson.  And  on  the  quotation  service  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  how  docs  that  divide  up  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  divides  up  in  this  way,  that  there  is  I  think, 
$51,000 — I  don't  know  that  I  have  the  exact  figures  here,  but  ap- 
proximately $51,000,  spent  on  the  quotation  service.  I  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  exact  figures,  but  of  the  remainder — the  difference  be- 
tween $51,000  and  $146,000,  all  but  about  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars  would  go  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  copies  of 
the  standards,  and  that  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  would  be 
for  general  administrative  expenses,  m  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Cotton  Futures  Act. 

I  started  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  these  practical  forms, 
that  by  reason  of  the  demands  on  the  time  of  our  men  connected 
with  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  standards,  and  the  quo- 
tation service  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  inspectors  on  the  roads 
suflBciently  continuously  to  check  up  on  all  ot"  these  outstanding 
boxes  of  practical  forms,  and  from  time  to  time  we  find  that  boxes 
here  and  there  have  gotten  radically  out  of  line  and  ought  to  be  can- 
celed, and  we  do,  as  soon  as  we  learn  that  they  are  tnat  way;  but 
we  are  behind  instead  of  ahead  of  the  game  in  keeping  up  with  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  These  1,500  standards  that  you  have  out,  are 
they  distributed  practically  to  the  cotton  factors,  buyers,'  and  ex- 
changes, and  what  not  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Primarily  among  cotton  factors,  dealers,  merchants 
generally;  every  exchange  has  a  set  or  sometimes  two  or  three;  most 
all  if  not  all  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  sets.  All  of  these 
cooperative  grading  and  demonstration  associations  of  farmers  have 
sets,  and  then  there  are  some  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  the  cotton  factories  have  them? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  them.  A  good  many  of  the  mills 
have  sets  of  them.     A  great  many  of  them  have  been  sent  abroad  to 
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various  organizations  that  are  interested  in  our  cotton.  When  we 
first  started  out  we  placed  copies  of  the  standards  with  the  cotton 
exchanges  that  are  used  in  arnving  at  the  differences,  and  we  placed 
copies  with  a  great  many  agricultural  colleges  free  as  a  demonstration, 
under  the  separate  investigation  and  demonstration  item.  We 
discontinued  tnat,  and  we  now  requu-e  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  exchanges  pay  for  their  sets  just  like  anybody  else.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  look  upon  that  as  demonstration  any  more.  The 
present  price  of  copies  of  the  standards  is  just  double  what  it  was 
^virhen  we  first  started  out  under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act.  In  other 
^words,  at  that  time  the  price  was  $2.50  a  box.     Now  it  is  $5  a  box. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  that  price  continue,  irrespective  of  the  price 
of  cotton? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  that  as  long  as  the  traffic  will  bear  it,  we  will 
continue  that  price,  because  $2.50  does  not  represent  the  cost  of  the 
service.  Five  dollars  does  not  either.  We  think  that  $5  a  box  or  $45 
for  the  set  of  nine  white  grades  is  about  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear, 
but  even  at  that  it  costs  mpre,  and  we  have  looked  upon  that  as 
a  charge  against  the  education  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

RECEIPTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  receipts  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  run  from  $30,000  to  $35,000  a  year  from  the 
sale  both  of  the  copies  of  the  standards  and  of  the  loose  and  rejected 
cotton  that  we  have  to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  sums  are  not  turned  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  That  sum  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  goes  straight  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
with  the  exception  that  di^ring  this  past  year,  under  this  proviso, 
the  cotton  that  we  rejected  and  sold  was  credited  back  to  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  how  much  did  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  this  is  the  first  year  we  have  had  that,  and 
it  only  covers  six  months.  I  haven't  the  amount  that  has  been 
credited  back  this  year.  That  docs  not,  however,  cover  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  practical  forms  themselves — the  $5  a  box  that  I 
am  talking  about.  That  only  covers  the  loose  and  rejected  cotton 
that  is  left  over  after  making  the  samples. 

TI.NCiED   AND   STAINKD   COTTON. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  tinged  and  stained  cotton,  does  it  ruiv 
pretty  uniform  in  a  bale  ?  I  mean  is  the  entire  bale  usually  stained 
or  tinged  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  It  will  be  generally  of  the  same  character 
througliout,  but  varies  in  details.  In  other  words,  a  bale  will  not 
run  strictly  uniform.  We  have  that  trouble  m  the  preparation  of  our 
standards.  We  will  start  in  on  a  bale  which  at  first  is  entirely  all 
right,  but  it  will  run  out  before  we  get  through.  Sometimes  we  can 
only  use  half  of  a  bale,  and  that  means  that  we  have  to  replace  that 
bale  with  another,  which  meets  our  requirements.  That  is  how  this 
sale  of  rejected  cotton  comes  about.  Of  course,  the  cotton  trade  has 
the  same  experience,  too.  In  other  words,  these  standards  are  not 
artificial.  They  represent  the  actual  cotton  bought  in  actual  sales, 
and  that  work  is  done  here  in  Washington. 
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rOTTOS    CLASSIFIED   FOn    DBLIVER^    O.n    CONTRACT. 

Mr.  Lee.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  bales  of  cotton  were  delivered 
on  contract  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  haven't  the  number  delivered  on  contract,  but  I 
do  have  the  number  that  we  have  classified  for  delivery  on  contract. 
The  deliveries  on  contract  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  num- 
ber of  bales  that  we  classify,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  cotton  ma^ 
be  retendered  from  time  to  time  before  it  goes  out  of  the  market.  It 
all  goes  out  of  the  market  eventually,  but  there  may  be  several  turn- 
overs sometimes. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  have  got  no  estimate,  then  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No,  not  of  the  the  actual  deliveries.  However,  we 
could  get  up  those  figures  from  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  cotton 
exchanges  that  are  turned  in  to  the  Government  and  give  you  the 
exact  deliveries. 

Mr.  Lee.  Just  put  it  in  there. 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  delivered  on  contract  on  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
during  season  1920-21  (year  ended  July  31 ,  1921) 267, 700 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  delivered  on  contract  on  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change during  six  months  ended  Jan.  31, 1922 144, 900 

Number  of  bales  delivered  on  contract  on  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
during  season  1920-21  (year  ended  July  31,  1921) 108,500 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  delivered  on  contract  on  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
chimge  during  six  months  ended  Jan.  31,  1922 76, 000 

Mr.  Morrill.  As  to  the  cotton  that  we  have  classified  for  delivery 
on  contract,  in  the  period  since  March  4,  1919,  we  have  classified  a 
total  of  approximately  500,000  bales,  at  both  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  That  is  a  period  of  not  quite  three  years.  I  have  the 
figures  month  by  month  of  the  amount  of  cotton  that  we  have  classi- 
fied. For  example,  in  January,  1922,  this  year,  we  classified  in  both 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  6,565  bales.  I  have  that  month  by 
month  back  to  March,  1919. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  must  be  a  great  many  more  transactions 
than  that  deliveiy  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Oh,  yes.  The  total  number  of  bales  sold  on  the 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  cotton  exchanges  in  a  year  will  run  over 
one  hundred  million. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Oh,  that  is  straw  sales.  That  is  not  actual 
cotton. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint 
of  sales,  without  regard  to  whether  the  cotton  is  deUvered  or  not. 
iTie  sales  agOTegate  over  a  hundred  million  bales  a  year  on  the  two 
exchanges.     The  deliveries  are  relatively  verv  small. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  contracts  settled  by  a  statement  of 
diflFerences  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Depending  on  what  you  mean  by  a  statement  of 
diflferences.  They  are  settled  by  a  set-off  or  ring-out,  as  they  call 
it,  through  the  clearing  house.  That  is  to  say,  whenever  a  particular 
member  of  the  exchange  has  both  bought  and  sold  for  the  same 
month's  delivery,  the  two  are  offset  against  each  other,  and  that 
of  course  means  that  there  is  no  delivery  made  as  to  those  contracts 
which  are  offset  against  each  other.  But  any  buyer  who  has  bought 
the  cotton,  but  wno  wished  to  receive  delivery,  can  do  so  simplyoy 
holding  his  contract. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  grades  are  delivered  on  contract? 

Mr.  Morrill.  There  are  now  deliverable  10  grades — 7  white  and  3 
tinges  and  stains.  At  first  there  were  20  grades  deliverable.  All  of 
the  grades  of  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  were 
deliverable.  In  March,  1919,  that  number  was  cut  down  to  10.  The 
lowest  grade  deUverable  now  is  **low  middling.'' 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of 
grades  deUverable  on  contract? 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  I  might  answer  your  question  a  little  differently, 
the  effect  of  raising  the  lowest  grade  deliverable  from  **  good  ordinary  " 
to  **low  middling"  was  to  miprove  the  contract.  It  made  it  a 
decidedly  better  contract  and  made  it  reflect  the  relation  that  it  ought 
to  have  toward  spot  cotton,  in  the  way  that  the  cotton  futures  act 
ivas  originally  intended  that  it  should.  When  the  cotton  futures 
act  was  passed  and  up  until  the  period  during  the  war  the  con- 
tract sold  uniformly  shghtly  above  spots  in  the  South.  When  the 
war  came  on  the  lower  grades,  *'good  ordinary'*  and  *' strict  good 
ordinary,"  and  some  of  the  tinges  and  stains  became  relatively 
unmarketable.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  lack  of  demand,  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  our  foreign  markets  were  cut  off, 
Germany  in  particular,  and  in  addition  the  War  Department,  through 
the  medium  of  its  contracts  and  inspection  requirements,  forced  tne 
mills  to  use  a  higher  grade  cotton  on  their  contracts  with  the  War 
Department,  making  the  lower  grades  **good  ordinary"  and  ** strict 
good  ordinary"  practically  unmarketable,  as  I  said.  That  condi- 
tion has  not  ceased,  notwithstanding  the  discontinuance  of  the  war. 

In  other  words,  the  mills  have  not  back  to  using  g6od  ordinary 
and  strict  good  ordinary  in  as  great  proportion  as  they  did  before  the 
war.  It  is  easier,  from  the  mills  standpoint,  to  use  the  higher  grades 
of  cotton  with  respect  to  the  comfort  of  its  operators,  the  amount  of 
waste,  and  things  of  that  kind;  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  out  of  that 
sort  of  a  habit,  once  established.  They  are  gradually  getting  out  of 
it.  In  fact,  it  gets  back  to  an  economic  proposition  anyway,  that 
whenever  tnese  very  low  grades  go  low  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while,  they  will  go  back  to  using  those  low  grades.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  that  direction  already. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  deliveries  are  made  on  these  contracts,  is 
the  delivery  always  made  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  grade  that  is 
deliverable  under  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  always,  but  you  can  take  it  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, that  the  delivery  which  is  most  disadvantageous  to  the  buyer 
or  the  most  advantageous  to  the  seller,  is  the  one  which  will  be  made. 
It  is  a  general  principle.  Of  course,  that  is  subject  to  exceptions, 
like  all  other  things.  They  might  not  have  the  cotton  of  the  most 
imdesirable  grade  to  deliver,  and  in  fact,  during  the  recent  months, 
low  middling  has  not  constituted  the  bulk  of  defiveries. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  other  words,  they  tender  them  something  that  they 
will  not  take  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  they  take  it.  They  have  got  to  take  it  when 
it  is  tendered  to  them. 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  thev  can  supply  it  without  taking  it. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  it  is  regarded  as  a  breach  of  contract  not  to 
take  it.  They  have  to  sell  a  contract  out  if  they  do  not  wish  to  take 
it.     There  is  only  one  way  a  man  can  escape  receiving  delivery  on  a 
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contract  without  having  to  pay  a  penalty,  and  that  is  by  selling  out 
before  the  delivery  time  comes  about,  so  that  he  can  ofi-set  his  sale 
against  his  purchase. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Certainly;  forcing  him  to  sell  out,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  condi- 
tion is  that  the  future  contract  is  selling  right  along  on  a  parity  with 
spot  quotations.  You  can  see  from  this  chart  that  I  have  here, 
which  appears  in  the  publication  called  ^*  Weather,  Crops  and  Mar- 
kets,''  of  January  14,  on  page  39,  the  upper  line  is  practically  con- 
tinuous throughout  as  being  the  New  "iork  quotations.  The  short 
dots  are  the  spot  quotations  in  the  South,  and  the  long  dashes  are  the 
New  Orleans  quotations.  Below  that  chart  you  will  find  line  for 
line  the  daily  spot  prices,  which  have  traveled  along  in  just  about  the 
same  relation  as  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  future  quotations. 

This  condition,  if  I  might  digress,  is  a  condition  that  does  not  exist 
on  the  grain  exchange  where  uniformly,  ever  since  the  armistice,  the 
future  trading  of  the  grain  exchanges — the  quotations  for  the  con- 
tracts on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  have  been  at  a  considerable  dis- 
count  under  the  cash  grain  prices.  I  have  a  personal  opinion  about 
what  will  be  found  to  be  the  reason  of  that.  I  think  it  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Or,  to  put  it  differently, 
the  terms  of  the  contract  underlie  in  a  large  measure  the  discount  that 
occurs  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  futures  under  spots  or  cash 
grain  prices. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  department  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  form  of  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  do  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  margins  on  contracts.  Under  the  cotton  futures  act  our 
duties  are  simply  to  maintain  a  quotation  service  and  see  that  the 
various  spot  excnanges  quote  spot  cotton  correctly,  and  to  prepare 
and  distribute  copies  of  the  standards.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  placed  upon  it  the  dutv  of  getting  reports  as  to  the  volume  of 
transactions  on  the  New  \ork  and  New  Orleans  future  exchanges, 
and  the  methods  by  which  those  transactions  are  settled,  and  the 
deliveries  on  contract;  but  neither  the  Treasury  Department  nor  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  any  control  over  speculation  as  such 
on  the  cotton  exchanges. 

Tlie  situation  is  a  little  different  on  the  future  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts, wliich  1  wall  discuss  when  your  committee  comes  to  a  consid- 
eration of  that  act. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  propositions  before  committees  in 
Congress  to  amend  the  cotton  futures  act,  which  I  understand  are 
already  being  discussed  by  Chairman  Haugen's  committee.  I  do  not 
know  that  1  should  undertake  before  this  committee  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the^e  propositions,  unless  you  want  me  to,  as  they  involve 
an  amendment  rather  than  a  question  of  appropriation.  Ii  some  of 
those  amendments  are  made — in  fact,  I  think  if  any  of  those  amend- 
ments are  made,  they  will  enlarge  the  amount  of  work  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  to  do  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ments of  the  cotton  futures  act  and  possibly  will  increase  its  expenses 
temnorarily. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item? 
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QUOTATION   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Do  you  want  me  to  say  anything  further  about  the 
quotation  service?  That  is  to  be  maintained  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  during  the  coming  year  that  it  has  been  during  this  year,  except 
that  we  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  make  the  bulletins  more 
comprehensive  and  the  distribution  more  effective,  but  without  any 
increase  in  the  expenditure  for  doing  that.  The  bulletins  that  we 
are  now  getting  out  are  sent  out  from  six  points,  Charlotte,  Atlanta, 
New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Memphis,  Oklahoma  City.  They  go  out  once  a 
week,  and  they  cover  quotations  day  by  day  on  the  future  months 
on  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York  cotton  exchanges. 

The  middling  spot  quotations  day  by  day  in  the  markets  in  the 
section  of  the  country  in  which  the  bulletin  is  distributed  are  more 
interesting.     They  show  the  established  quotations  on  and  off,  for 
tlie  various  grades  of  the  official  cotton  standards.     In  addition, 
thej  show  the  prices  on  actual  sales  at  interior  points,  of  all  grades  of 
which  we  can  get  reports  for  the  preceding  week.     In  addition  to 
that,  they  include  quotations  for  cotton  seed  at  various  points;  also 
a  small  amount  of  information  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
market,  and  in  some  of  the  bulletins  we  are  including  the  freight  rates 
from  the  markets  for  which  we  have  quotations  to  other  important 
markets.     For  example,  we  have  a  quotation  in  the  Charlotte  Bulle- 
tin for  cotton  sold  at  a  number  of  points  in  North  Carolina  and  a 
number  of  points  in  South  Carolina.     We  take  Charlotte  for  example, 
for  which  we  show  a  quotation  for  middling  cotton  of  16.30  cents, 
and  we  find  in  the  same  bulletin  that  the  freight  rate  from  Charlotte 
to  Norfolk.  Va.,  is  66i  cents  per  100  pounds.     Now,  that  informatian 
is  includea  also  for  Savannah,  Wilmmgton  and  Charleston. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  freight  rate  is  not  a  very  large  factor  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Compared  with  the  total  price  of  the  cotton  it  is 
not  a  very  large  f ack)r,  but  in  arriving  at  trie  market  to  which  you 
will  ship,  it  is  jf  competitive  factor,  depending  upon  the  quotations  in 
the  different  markets,  and  whether  they  are  in  line  with  each  other. 
Sometimes  a  shipment  that  would  seem  undes'u*able  becomes  com- 
mercially desirable  because  of  the  fluctuation  in  prices.  We  not 
only  include  those  particular  quotations  that  I  have  named,  but  also 
the  freight  rates  to  consuming  points,  such  as  Boston  and  to  Carolina 
Group  A  and  Group  B  mills.  So  that  as  far  as  possible  a  man  who 
receives  this  bulletin  may  have  information  that  will  give  him  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  market  conditions  that  he  will  have  to  meet. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  include  the  price  of  the  cotton  at  the  con- 
suming point?  The  quotation  at  the  consuming  point,  in  that 
bulletin? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No,  only  occasionally  do  we  include  the  price  at  the 
strictly  consuming  point,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Carolinas.  The 
reason  is  that  we  naven't  got  money  enough  to  put  men  in  the  New 
England  points,  for  example,  to  get  the^  quotations  ourselves,  and  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  rely  sufficiently  on  their  quotations,  or  quota- 
tions from  unofficial  reports  to  quote  them  as  our  own.  In  other 
words,  we  do  sometimes  include  m  our  bulletin  quotations  that  are 
furnished  to  us  from  commercial  sources,  but  when  we  do  that  we  say 
so. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  you  found  those 
commercial  quotations  incorrect  or  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  deliberately  incorrect,  but  there  is  a  factor  of 
judgment  of  the  person  who  makes  the  quotation,  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  cotton.  The  quotation  itself  might  be  a  correct  statement 
of  the  price  paid,  but  the  classification  that  he  reports  might  not  be 
correct. 

There  are  so  many  conditions  in  classification. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  found  any  amount  of  mistakes  along 
that  line  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  would  not  call  it  mistakes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Deliberate  lies,  then  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  find  that  some  mill  buyers  have  a  different  idea 
of  what  is  inch  and  one-eighth  cotton  from  what  the  official  cotton 
standards  of  the  United  States  call  for.  In  other  works,  they  may 
call  inch  and  three-sixteenths  cotton — what  is  actuallv  inch  and  three- 
sixteenths  cotton,  they  might  call  it  inch  and  one  eighth.  In  other 
sections  they  might  have  a  different  idea.  It  is  the  dimculty  of  know- 
ing exactly  what  it  is  that  we  mean  as  a  mental  conception  that 
makes  us  a  little  afraid  to  use  the  commercial  quotations  without 
showing  that  they  are  strictly  speaking  commercial  quotations. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Now,  concisely,  what  other  advantage  has  your 
quotations  over  the  commercial  market  quotations  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  have  this  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  as 
quotations  there  has  been  nothing  published  of  this  character,  with 
reference  to  interior  markets,  in  a  comprehensive  form.  You  may 
find  in  a  Charlotte  newspaper  a  broad  quotation  for  cotton  in  Char- 
lotte. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Now,  on  that  point,  the  difference  in  the  market 
at  the  interior  point  is  simply  the  added  freight  rate  from  that  interior 
point  to  the  central  point  f 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  perhaps  might  seem  to  be, what  it  ought  to  be, 
but  it  is  not.  We  have  found  by  experience — anyone  can  take 
these  quotation  service  bulletins,  and  see  that  there  are  differences  in 
price,  that  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  transportation 
costs.  Sometimes  there  is  a  real  genuine  explanation.  Sometimes 
it  is  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  the  buyer  has  been  able  to  go  to 
one  point  and  get  cotton  cheaper  than  at  another  point.  That  has 
been  called  to  our  attention,  and  to  a  large  extent  that  is  one  of  the 
advantages  that  farmers  see  in  our  bulletm'.  That  is,  that  they  are 
not  dependent  entirely  on  what  the  buyer  tells  them. 

In  connection  with  this  bulletin,  we  make  every  effort  to  place  it 
where  the  farmers  themselves  will  get  it.  There  are  about  16,000 
gins  in  actual  operation  throughout  the  cotton  belt;  something  over 
5,500  of  those  gms  are  taking  this  bulletin,  under  a  promise  to  us  to 
post  the  bulletin  where  the  farmers  who  come  to  the  gins  can  see  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  furnish  it  to  any  individual  Farmer  or  banker 
or  merchant  or  anyone  else  who  will  ask  for  it  and  show  that  he  has 
a  reason  for  having  it.  Then  we  furnish  it  also  to  newspapers,  wher- 
ever they  will  agree  to  use  the  material  contained  therem.  We  have 
some  assistance  from  the  State  authorities  in  that  direction.  The 
Georgia  Bureau  of  Markets  takes  our  quotation  service  bulletin 
issued  at  Atlanta  and  copies  verbatim  all  the  quotations  that  come 
from  Georgia  points.     They  have  a  circulation   of  something  like 
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25,000  among  the  Geoi^a  farmers.  We  do  not  attempt  to  duplicate 
that  service.  We  simply  turn  the  information  over  to  the  State 
authorities. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  all  sort  of  like  locking  the  stable  door  after 
the  horse  is  stolen.  Your  bulletin  is  issued  weekly  or  semi  weekly 
and  it  takes  it  a  day  or  two  to  get  there,  and  by  the  time  the  farmer 
gets  it  the  cotton  market  has  changed  a  cent  a  pound,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  cotton  market  might  change  but  when  the 
farmer  or  merchant  receives  this  bulletin  week  by  week  and  watches 
the  trend  of  prices  throughout  that  week,  and  then  some  one  comes 
along  and  offers  a  different  price  or  asks  a  different  price,  there  is  a 
natural  ground  upon  which  the  seller  can  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
ivhat  caused  the  decrease. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes,  he  could  see  that  cotton  last  week  was  so 
much  a  pound  and  why  isn't  it  that  much  now  ?  He  could  do  that, 
Bnd  the  fellow  would  perhaps  say  ** Cotton  has  gone  down." 

Mr.  Morrill.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  anticipate 
the  movement  of  prices.  We  can  only  state  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  a  daily  quotation  service  that  goes 
to  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No;  not  on  cotton.  The  newspapers  of  course 
publish  quotations  from  day  to  day  of  their  own  markets,  but  they 
get  that  direct.  We  do  not  attempt  to  put  out  a  bulletin  every  day, 
we  could  not  do  it  without  very  great  increase  in  expense  to  the 
service,  with  the  exception  of  individual  markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Any  other  questions  on  this  item  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing further  that  vou  have  to  say,  Mr.  Morrill  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  only  thing  that  I  would  say  in  addition  is  that 
I  have  spoken  very  frankly  about  the  official  cotton  standards, 
because  we  feel  in  the  case  oi  the  standards,  like  all  other  standards, 
that  once  established  they  can  not  be  expected  by  anyone  to  be  final. 
Nothing  is  perfect,  and  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  in  establish- 
ing the  standards,  but  the  time  has  come  when  it- is  necessary  to  con- 
sider their  revision.  It  is  not  a  seasonal  matter,  but  it  is  a  permanent 
matter. 

TRANSFER    OF    KiJPLOYEES   TO    STATUTORY    ROIL. 

In  connection  with  the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll  from  the 
lump  sum,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures 
act,  we  propose  transferring  one  clerk,  class  3,  $1,600;  two  clerks, 
class  two,  $2,800;  one  skifled  laborer,  $1,000;  one  laborer,  $900; 
three  laborers,  at  $720  each,  or  $2,160,  making  a  total  of  $8,460. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.     Now  what  is  next? 

FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  UNJTED  STATES  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  next  is  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States 
grain  standards  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Page  235. 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  connection  with  the  appropriation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  United  States  grain  standards  act,  there  is  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  lump  sum  from  $538,623  for  1922  to  $557,600 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,     ^e  had  available  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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fiscal  year  about  $30,000  from  the  original  continuing  appropriation. 
That  lump  sum  of  $30,000  will  be,  we  expect,  entirely  wiped  out  this 
year,  and,  adding  that  to. the  appropriation  for  this  year,  leaves  us 
lor  the  coming  year,  if  the  full  amount  of  the  estimate  is  granted, 
with  an  actual  decrease  of  approximately  $11,000  from  the  amount 
available  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  did  you  spend  of  the  old  sum  this  last 
year  ?     Do  you  expect  to  spend  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  expect  to  wipe  it  out  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  something  been  spent  under  that  item  every 
year? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  something  has  been  spent  under  that  item 
every  year.  It  has  been  gradually  reduced  every  year,  and  we  expect 
to  wipe  it  out  entirely  this  year,  so  that  for  next  year  we  expect  to  be 
on  a  oasis  solely  of  the  amount  of  this  item,  if  it  is  granted.  A  state- 
ment will  be  inserted  showing  the  amount  expended  each  year  from 
the  original  appropriation. 

Statement  shoming  expenditures,  by  fiscal  years,  from  the  original  appropriation,  far  the 

enforcement  of  the  United  Stales  grain  standards  act. 


1922 $19, 643.  64 

Balance  Feb.  15,  1922 U4, 289.  30 


Total 250, 000. 00 


1917 $148,  790.  56 

1918 30, 021.  52 

1919 19,203.79 

1920 14,  989.  96 

1921 3,061.23 

Up  to  this  time,  under  the  grain  standards  act,  we  have  put  into 
eflFect  the  standards  for  corn,  wheat  and  oats  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  stated  them.  We  have  not  put  into  eflFect  the  standards  for  any 
other  grains.  We  might  be  able  to  put  into  effect  standards  for  grain 
sorghums,  rye,  and  milled  rice,  if  tne  appropriation  permitted.  We 
are  working  on  barley,  flax,  rough  rice  and  brown  rice  under  the 
investional  item  carried  under  marketing  and  distributing  item  that 
Mr.  Tenny  spoke  about.  We  do  not  expect,  however,  to  put  into 
effect  any  of  the  additional  standards,  because  the  money  that  we 
estimate  as  necassary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  grain  standards  act 
for  next  year  will  not  be  sufficient. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  enforcement  of  the  grain  standards  act, 
we  have  officers  at  about  thirty  seven  markets  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  have  some  160  inspection  points  that  nave  been  desig- 
nated under  the  grain  standards  act  for  the  purpose  of  that  law. 
That  compares  with  66  inspection  points  that  we  had  in  1916,  when 
we  first  started  enforcing  tne  law. 

APPEALS   FR!>M    CRAUUS   O^   r,I?AIN    J3Y   MCENSED    I\&PECTORS. 

One  of  the  largest  features  of  the  supervision  work  is  the  handling 
of  appeals  from  the  grades  placed  upon  the  grain  by  licensed  inspec- 
tors. Those  appeals,  of  course,  are  limited  to  shipments  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  in  order  to  show  the  growth  of  that  work,  I  might  say 
that  in  1917  we  handled  324  appeals.  In  1918  we  handled  1,388 
appeals.  In  1919  we  handled  6,651  appeals.  In  1920  we  handled 
10,960.     In  1921  we  handled  11,617.     In  the  six  months  of  this 

I  This  balance  will  be  cDnpletely  used  up  during  the  current  year. 
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fiscal  year  we  have  handled  over  10,000  appeals,  or  almost  as  much 
as  we  did  in  the  entire  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  cent  a  bushel  means  more  than  it  used  to. 

Mr.  MoRRiLL.  Well,  it  has  another  meaning.  It  means  that  the 
grain  trade  is  more  insistent  upon  finality  in  reispect  ^to  the  certificates 
of  the  grade  of  grain  than  they  were  before.  In  other  words,  under 
the  system  which  the  erain  standards  act  provides,  which  is  of 
supervision  instead  of  Federal  inspection,  all  grain  is  inspected  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  licensed  inspector  who  is  not  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  there  is  an  appeal  from  mm  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  certificate  issued  under  the  law 
hj  the  Secretan?'  of  Agriculture  becomes  practically  final.  Now,  it 
might  seem  at  nrst  glance  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals 
might  be  a  reflection  on  the  grain  inspectors,  or  a  reflection  on  the 
grades  themselves.  The  fact  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  shown  by 
our  receipts  from  appeals,  that  inspectors  are  not  any  more  inaccurate 
than  they  were  before.  Rather  perhaps  they  are  getting  more 
accurate,  but  the  grain  trade  wants  something  that  can  be  shown  to 
a  buyer  as  final,  as  to  the  grade  of  the  grain.     • 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  do  these  appeals  represent  ship- 
ments for  export  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  appeals 
on  experts.  It  can  be  gotten  all  right.  It  would  require  the  tabu- 
lation of  the  various  port  markets,  in  order  to  make  up  those  figures. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  fibres  there  to  show  the  number  of 
appeals  sustained,  in  which  complamt  was  raised,  and  the  number  of 
appeals  which  were  not  sustained  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No.  I  do  not  have  those  figures  here,  but  I  can  give 
you  those.  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  general  head- 
quarters are  located  at  Chicago  and  the  board  of  review  is  located 
tnere,  and  all  questions  of  inspection  and  official  appeals  are  handled 
at  Chicago,  so  that  the  records  are  there.  They  are  always  available, 
and  we  can  get  any  information  that  you  want,  but  I  haven't  brought 
that  information  here  today.  I  can  say  this,  though,  that  as  to  the 
receipts  from  appeals  in  1917  we  received  $543.  In  1921  we  received 
$26,536. 

APPEAL   FEE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  fee  on  appeal? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  fee  I  think  now  is  $2  a  car.     It  was  $3  a  car. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  State  fee  is  a  dollar,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  State  fee  in  Minnesota  is  •a  dollar,  but  that  is  in 
addition  to  the  inspection  fee  of  the  same  department.  In  our  case 
the  fee  is  collectible  only  in  case  the  inspector  is  sustained.  If  he  is 
not  sustained,  the  fee  is  returned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  see  the  philosophy  of  that. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  I  never  have  seen  it  either.  I  know  the  reason 
that  is  given  all  right;  but  when  the  Grain  Standards  Act  was  pend- 
ing, we  asked  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  amend  the  pending 
bifl  so  as  to  make  the  fee  collectible  in  all  cases,  but  the  argument 
presented  against  that  was  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  appellant 
if  the  inspector  was  correct  or  not  correct,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
that  therefore  if  the  appeal  was  sustained  he  ought  to  get  his  money 
back. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  But  the  appeal  might  be  either  way  or  both  ways. 
A  buyer  mieht  appeal  on  the  theory  that  he  is  going  to  get  a  grade 
lower,  and  me  farmer  or  shipper  might. appeal  on  the  theory  that  he 
is  ffoing  to  get  it  raised.     The  inspector  could  not  be  right  both  ways. 

Mr.  MORRILL.  JIo,  sir,  he  could  not  be.  He  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  there  are  lots 
of  those  appeals  now  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  final 
certificate. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  quite  true.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many 
cases,  and  then  the  question  of  blame  or  not  to  blame  of  the  first 
inspector  does  not  figure  in  it  at  all,  because  they  are  after  tHe  final 
certificate  and  the  final  authority,  That  is  what  they  are  after  in  a 
great  many  cases. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Isn't  it  final  anyway,  if  they  do  not  appeal  i 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  is  final  if  they  do  not  appeal,  and  it  is  final  if 
they  do  appeal,  but  it  does  not  have  the  authority.  That  is  the 
finality  that  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  not  as  good,  as  a  commercial  proposition,  to 
sell  his  grain. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  see  where  that  would  cut  some  figure  on  the 
export  shipments,  but  I  do  not  see  where  it  cuts  much  figure  in 
domestic  snipments. 

Mr.  Morrill.  A  great  many  contracts  are  now  made  specifically 
calling  for  Federal  appeal. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as 
a  final  inspection  report  anyivay,  because  here  is  a  carload  of  grain 
comes  into  Minneapolis;  it  runs  mto  a  bin;  it  might  be  nm  out  again 
immediately  and  another  inspector  and  another  certificate  made; 
It  might  be  shipped  to  Buffalo  and  there  it  would  have  another 
inspection  and  another  certificate. 

Mr.  Morrill.  But  each  transaction  is  made,  each  purchase  or 
sale  that  is  made  is  based  upon  the  grade  of  the  grain  at  a  certain 
point.  Whether  it  passes  through  another  transaction  at  a  subse- 
quent point  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  that  contract. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  the  States  where  they  have 
appeal  systems  within  the  State,  does  an  appeal  lie  from  the  determi- 
nation of  the  appeal  board  or  does  it  lie  direct  from  the  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  can  be  taken  either  from  the  appeal  board  or 
direct  from  the  inspector,  according  to  what  the  owner  of  the  ^ain 
wants  to  do.  They  are  both  licensed  inspectors.  Take  the  Minne- 
sota appeal  board,  the  members  of  that  board  are  licensed  under  the 
Unitea  States  Grain  Standards  Act.  So  are  the  inspectors  in  the 
inspection  department,  who  are  below  that  appeal  board.  Now,  if 
you  are  an  owner  of  grain,  and  your  shipment  is  in  interstate  com- 
merce, you  can  appeal  direct  from  the  first  inspector,  or  you  can 
appeal  from  the  board  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  appealed  to  the  local  supervisor,  or  is  it 
appealed  to  the  appeal  board  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  to  the  local  supervisor.  There  is  a  provision 
for  a  board  of  review  at  Chicago  if  the  parties  demand  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  this  final  certificate  that  you  are  talking  about 
is  exclusively  issued  by  the  Federal  supervisor  i 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  exclusively  issued  by  the  Federal  supervisor. 
It  is  called  a  Federal  appeal  grade  certificate.     It  is  final  so  far  as  we 
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are  concerned,  with  that  one  exception,  that  the  findings  of  the  board 
of  review  at  Chicago  may  *be  obtained. 

Now,  without  regard  to  whether  the  parties  themselves  appeal 
from  our  supervisor  or  want  the  board  to  pass  on  it,  our  board  does 
pass  on  every  case  that  the  supervisor  passed  on,  because  he  sends 
one  half  of  his  sample  to  Chicago  to  the  board  to  review.  We  do  that 
to  keep  our  supervisors  lined  up  all  the  time,  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
uniform  in  their  interpretation  of  the  standards,  and  as  a  protection 
against  erroneous  action  later. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  not  have  any  effect,  however,  on  a 
certificate  alreadv  issued. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  a  bit.  The  only  time  that  a  certificate  already 
issued  is  changed  is  when  the  owner  of  the  grain  himself  applies  for 
review. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
that  is  impractical. 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  does  happen  sometimes,  where  there  is  a  contest 
pending. 

NUMBER  or  INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  said  you  had  160  inspectors? 

Mr.  Morrill.  One  hundred  and  sixty  inspection  points. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Something  over  400;  about  400  licensed  inspectors 
at  these  160  inspection  points. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  tnose  State  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Those  include  the  State  inspectors  and  the  commer- 
cial inspectors  both. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  many  people  have 
you  got  on  your  own  rolls  ?    You  call  them  supervisors,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  call  them  supervisors.  This  year  we  have  got 
67  grain  supervisors;  25  assistant  grain  supervisors;  17  assistant 
surveyors,  and  85  grain  samplers.  Tmen  we  have  clerical  and  other 
forces  incidental  to  the  work,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  an  oversupply  of 
sainplers. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  sampling  work  takes  a  lot  of  time.  It  is  slow 
work  to  get  out  around  these  various  yards,  some  of  them  are  miles 
apart,  to  find  the  particular  car  upon  which  the  appeal  is  made  and 
draw  the  sample  and  bring  it  in.  Where  you  are  not  engaged  in 
regular  inspection  you  do  not  have  the  opportunity  which  the  regular 
inspectors  nave  of  taking  your  cars  as  you  come  to  them,  but  you 
have  to  go  and  find  them.  It  takes  lots  of  samplers  to  do  that.  Par- 
ticularly, take  a  market  like  Chicago,  where  tne  yards  are  scattered 
miles  and  miles  apart,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  say  last  year  you  had  a  bunch  of  super- 
supervisors  supervising  the  supervisors. 

sir.  Morrill.  You  are  thinking  about  the  board  of  review  at 
Chicago  and  the  division  supervisors.  In  other  words,  we  have  the 
United  States  divided  up  into  six  divisions,  and  these  divisions  are 
subdivided  into  districts,  and  the  supervisors  in  these  districts  are 
imder  the  general  supervision  of  the  division  supervisors,  and  that 
division  supervisor  is  used  as  a  means  of  bringmg  about  imiform 
action  among  the  supervisors  in  handling  any  special  complaints 
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that  need  attention — general  questions  of  administration  that  no  one 
supervisor  can  deal  with  alone. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  have  only  one  board  of  appeal,  and  that 
is  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  I  should  not  say  we  have  only  one.  We  have 
constituted  also  a  board  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  handle  Pacific  coast 
cases,  but  the  one  at  Chicago  is  the  principal  one  and  covers  most 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wonder  if  you  can  furnish  us  with  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  which  has  been  spent  under  this  item  each  year 
out  of  the  original  appropriation. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  we  can  furnish  that  to  you. 

As  an  item  of  information  I  might  say  tKat  during  last  year,  as 
compared  with  the  year  before,  there  were  1,747,000  carloads  of 
grain  inspected  by  licensed  inspectors  as  compared  with  1,472,860  in 
the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent  by  licensed 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  inspectors  ?     Was  there  any  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes  sir,  there  was  a  shght  increase.  In  1919  we 
had  143.  In  1920  we  had  158.  In  1921  we  had  possibly  one  or  two 
more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  just  wanted  to  got  an  interpretation  of  that 
increase. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  the  question.  It 
is  an  actual  increase  in  the  volume  of  inspecion  as  handled  by  the 
licensed  inspectors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this — was  that  because 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  shipments,  or  was  it  because 
there  were  more  licensed  inspectors  or  an  extension  of  the  licensed 
system  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  don't  think  it  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  licensed  inspectors  except  to  a  very,  very  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  problem.  I  think  it  is  simply  due  to  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  inspection.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the  actual  movements 
of  grain  migiit  affect  that. 

Mr.  Besley.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  under  the  grain  standards 
act  the  outlying  points,  the  smaller  terminal  markets,  can  have  a 
licensed  inspector  established  there,  and  they  can  ship  their  grain 
on  Federal  grades,  so  to  speak,  from  these  smaller  points;  such  points 
as  Amarillo,  Tex. ;  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  Those  are  good  illustrations, 
taking  it  away  from  the  larger  terminals  and  shipping  it  more  direct 
from  the  country  points. 

.  Mr.  Morrill.  Mr.  Besley  does  not  mean  that  that  comes  about 
through  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  but  an  increase  in 
the  territory  throughout  which  the  district  inspectors  operate  by 
going  out  to  these  outlying  points  and  making  inspections. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  might  mean  more  inspectors,  might  it  not, 
because  these  inspectors  take  some  time  to  travel  i 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  hasn't  been  any 
material  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  in  the  last  year,  because 
every  man  who  inspects  grain  for  sliipment  in  interstate  commerce 
must  be  licensed,  and  we  would  know  that  way  whether  there  had 
been  an  increase  or  not. 
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Mr.  Wason.  In  the  last  two  years  you  have  had  an  increase  of  20? 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  1919  I  do  not  nave  the  number  of  inspectors, 
but  in  1919  there  were  143  inspection  points.  In  1920  there  were 
159  inspection  points.  In  1921  1  haven't  the  exact  figures,  but  there 
are  about  160,  or  an  increase  of  about  2.  Have  you  any  figures  of 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  inspectors  witlxin  those  points,  Mr. 
Besley? 

Mr.  Besley.  I  haven't  the  exact  figures  with  me,  but  the  idea  is 
this,  that  while  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspection  points  the  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  inspectors 
was  practically  nil.  That  is  due  tg  the  fact  that  these  small  points 
that  I  mentioned  maintained  only  one  inspector  as  against  the 
larger  departments  maintained  by  the  States  or  at  the  large  terminal 
markets,  such  as  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  those  cases  at  the  local  points  who  is  the  in- 
spector ?     Is  he  a  local  buyer  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Morrill.  No,  sir.  He  is  an  inspector  who  operates  inde- 
pendent, on  a  fee  basis,  or  he  may  be  an  emplovee  of  a  commercial 
exchange.  Under  the  law  he  can  not  be  a  locf^l  buyer.  No  man  can 
be  licensed  under  •  the  gi-ain  standard  act  who  is  engaged  in  the 
grain  business.  He  must  bo  either  a  salaried  or  a  fee  employee  of 
an  organization  or,  where  he  is  operating  on  a  fee  basis,  of  anybody 
who  wants  to  use  his  services.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  require  that 
every  inspector  inspect  grain  without  discrimination  for  anybody 
who  applies  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions. 

ASSISTANT    SUPERVISORS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Wliat  are  these  people  that  you  have  scheduled  as 
assistants  ? 

Mr.  Besley.  Assistant  supervisors,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No;  they  are  listed  here  17  assistants  in  1922,  and 
20  assistants  in  1923. 

Mr.  Besley.  They  are  the  assistants  in  Federal  grain  supervision. 
The  nature  of  work  done  by  them  ranges  from  semiclerical  to  tech- 
nical, requiring  legal  training  for  law  enforcement  purposes.  I  have 
in  mind  the  enforcement  division  at  Chicago.  Our  assistants  in 
Federal  grain  supervision  at  Chicago  do  executive  work  requiring  for 
the  most  part  legal  training.  We  have  some  technical  people  nere 
in  Washington  handling  appeals  and  other  records  who  are  classified 
as  assistants  in  Federal  grain  supervision. 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  grain 
standards  act,  not  only  the  grain  supervisors  who  handle  appeals  and 
the  supervision  of  inspections  by  licensed  inspection,  but  also  we 
have  several  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  run  down  evidence  of  violations 
of  the  law.  Wherever  grain  has  been  shipped  after  inspection  from 
an  mspection  point,  or  wherever  the  grachng  of  erain  has  been  mis- 
represented,  or  in  any  other  way  the  law  has  been  violated,  this 
enforcement  section  of  the  grain  standards  act,  he  is  used  for  getting 
the  evidence  and  preparing  it  in  shape  for  submission  to  the  solicitor 
of  the  department  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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CHAUFFEURS. 


Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  you  have  got  a  couple  of  chauffeurs  down 
here,  too. 

Mr.  MoRBiLL.  Yes;  we  have  about  three  machines  in  a  number  of 
markets  in  order  to  get  around  to  these  yards,  in  getting  samples  and 
collecting  them  and  bringing  them  into  the  laboratories.  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Besley  where  these  two  particular  chauffeurs  are  located. 

Mr.  Besley.  At  Chicago. 

Mr.  Morrill.  At  Chicago,  both  of  them.  That  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult market  we  have  to  deal  with  from  that  standpoint.  We  have 
machines  at  more  markets  than  -that.  It  just  happens  to  be  that 
those  are  two  chauffeurs  that  we  use  there.  In  other  cases  the  sam- 
pler or  supervisor,  or  whoever  happens  to  have  to  go  around,  has  to 
drive  his  machine  himself. 

Mr.  Taylor.  By  having  a  chauffeur,  does  one  machine  serve  a 
la^e  number  of  samplers? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  the  gathering  of  samples  and  the  carrying  of 
samplers  and  others  aroimd,  using  the  machine  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
man  who  had  to  do  the  work  in  the  yards. 

In  connection  with  the  grain  standards  act,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  regulatorv  work,  there  is  necessarily  very  close  relationship 
between  the  enforcers  of  the  law  and  the  investigational  and  demon- 
strational  and  educational  work  of  the  Biu^eau  of  Markets.  We  are 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  building  .up  of  that  research 
and  demonstrational  work  to  make  the  regulatory  work  fully  effec- 
tive. Frequently  a  problem  arises  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  regulatory  laws  that  must  be  investigated  frojn  a 
purely  investigational  standpoint,  and  the  work  is  of  a  continuing 
nature.  When  once  you  have  the  standards  established,  as  we 
have  in  the  case  of  wheat,  com,  and  oats,  that  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  that  work.     It  is  really  just  a  step  forward. 

Referring  back  to  the  point  that'  the  chairman  made  earlier  in 
the  hearings,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  more  standards  you  have  the  more 
investigational  work  you  have  to  do.  It  might  as  well  be  under- 
stood tliat  that  will  be  the  case,  because  new  Questions  are  continu- 
ally coming  up,  and  they  can  not  be  answered  by  a  declaration  by 
the  Government  that  a  certain  thing  is  so.  The  Government  must 
have  the  facts  to  back  up  this  declaration.  Those  facts  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  investigation  by  competent  people. 

When  it  is  asserted,  for  example,  that  grain  stanaards  ought  to 
be  changed  so  as  to  modify  the  moisture  content  requirement,  it 
does  not  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  the  moisture  content  requirements 
were  the  best  judgment  we  had  at  the  time  the  stanaards  were 
established.  We  must  be  able  to  show  from  the  standpoint  of  actuid 
experience  and  application  whether  those  moisture  content  require- 
ments continue  to  be  justified,  and  if  the  facts  show  that  they  are 
not  justified,  then  of  course  we  ought  to  change  the  standards. 
But  that  work  must  go  on  continuously.  I  am  using  only  one 
illustration. 
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CLEANI.Sa   IfORSION   MATERIAL  FROM    WHEAT. 

• 

Another  illustration  is  a  condition  of  this  kind :  In  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  there  has  been  developed  a  machine  called  ^'  deck 
recleaner/'  set  up  on  a  thrashing  machine  for  the  porpose  of  cleaning 
the  foreign  material  out  of  the  wheat,  and  I  am  told  by  our  people 
of  the  grain  division  that  that  is  a  ver^  successful  Joiaphine.  It 
works  very  well;  that  on  the  part  of  machinery  manufacturers  there 
has  developed  considerable  inouiry  and  a  certain  amoimt  of  demand 
for  sometmng  of  that  kind.  The  cost  of  it  from  a  purely  investiga- 
tional standpoint  is  rather  high. 

I  think  it  is  somewhere  around  $600,  but  it  is  said  that  the  machine 
can  be  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  for  perhaps  $300.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  if  that  machine  is  put  into  commercial  use, 
it  will  practically  eliminate  dockage  as  a  factor  in  grain  grading, 
if  it  is  actually  used  and  the  dockage  kept  on  the  farm. 

It  has  been  asserted,  as  you  know,  in  liiinnesota,  that  certain  foreim 
seeds,  irrespective  of  this  dockage  question,  can  be  more  thorougmy 
and  easily  cleaned  out  than  they  are  usually  by  elevators  and  mills. 
Whenever  that  comes  to  be  a  fact,  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
that  question  of  grain  standards  will  become  an  entirely  different 
one  from  what  it  is  now. 

Then  it  is  asserted  that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  there 
ought  to  be  a  gluten  test  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the 
proper  grade  of  wheat.  It  is  practical  to  have  a  requirement  as  to 
gluten  m  the  grain  standards  until  there  has  been  developed  a  prac- 
tical, sure  way  of  determining  the  gluten  content,  and  that  is  a  matter 
upon  which  our  investigational  project  is  working. 

In  the  case  of  flax,  in  the  aevelopment  of  grades  for  flax,  the 
Question  there  was  the  matter  of  detormining  the  oil  content,  and 
tnat  is  an  important  one.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  illus- 
trations of  investigational  work  that  must  be  done  continually, 
regardless  of  the  existence  of  the  grain  standards  in  their  present  form. 

tJUTTEN   TEST   IN    V'HEAT. 

Mr.  Wason.  May  I  ask  what  the  object  of  the  gluten  test  would 
be  in  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr  Besley  to  answer  your  Question. 
What  would  be  the  object  of  having  a  gluten  test  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Besley.  The  strength,  the  quality  of  the  gluten,  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  is  the  one  thing  in  wheat  which  determines  its  relative 
value,  and  if  the  amount  ofgluten  is  known,  and  the  quaUty  is  known, 
it  goes  far  in  determining  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  wheat. 

fit.  Wason.  Does  the  miller  pav  any  attention  to  the  gluten  in  the 
wheat,  as  he  manufactures  it  for  human  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Besley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  takes  all  the  gluten  out  that  he  can,  does  he? 

Mr.  Besley.  It  is  the  desire  to  get  as  much  gluten,  and  as  strong 
a  gluten  in  a  flour  as  possible,  and  therefore  he  buys  wheat  with  that 
in  view. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  the  milling  process  in  the  making  of  flour  for  con- 
sumption, does  he  not  take  all  the  gluten  out  of  white  flour  that  goes 
into  the  market  ? 
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Mr.  Besley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ball.  Gluten  is  what  makes  the  bread  rise  and  doughy. 
Com  meal  will  not  rise. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  what  the  percentage  of  gluten  is  in 
ordinary  commercial  flour  ? 

Mr.  Besley.  In  ordinary  commercial  flour  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  White  flour? 

Mr.  Besley.  It  varies  in  proportion  to  the  grade  of  the  flour.  I 
suppose  a  fair  average  would  be  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  would  be  the  percentage  of  gluten  in  the  whole 
kernel  of  wheat,  if  it  was  a  fair-average  kernel  ? 

Mr.  Besley.  Above  that  probably. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  much  would  the  amoimt  known  as  shorts  or 
bran  contain  ? 

Mr.  Besley.  The  form  in  which  gluten  would  appear  in  shorts  and 
bran  would  not  be  the  same  as  in  the  flour.  It  would  not  be  the 
same  gluten.     I  do  not  know  that  I  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  I  imderstand  you,  all  the  gluten  in  the  kernel  of 
wheat  is  in  the  flour,  and  in  the  shorts? 

Mr.  Besley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  do  not  think  the  bran  or  middlings  contains  but 
a  small  percentage  of  gluten  ? 

Mr.  Besley.  No;  it  contains  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
gluten. 

UNIFORMITY   IN    GRADING    BETWEEN    ^UARKEIS. 

Mr.  Morrill.  One  of  the  main  problems  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
grain  standards  act  is  that  of  uniformity  between  markets.  It 
was  the  hope  of  the  grain  trade,  when  the  grain  standards  act  was 
passed,  or  before  it  was  passed,  that  through  Federal  legislation  they 
would  obtain  something  by  which  a  certificate  for  a  particular  lot  of 
grain  would  hold  good  throughout  the  shipment  of  that  grain,  where- 
ever  it  might  go.  That  mi^t  have  been  obtainable  under  a  single 
inspection  system,  such  as  a  Federal  system  might  have  been.  It 
is  not  completely  possible  under  a  Federal  supervision  system,  where 
the  inspectors,  who  determine  the  grade  in  the  first  instance,  are  not 
employees  of  one  authority.  But  we  can  make,  and  have  made,  a 
great  aeal  of  process  in  bringing  about  uniformity. 

As  an  illustration,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  year,  Federal 
com  standards  were  applied  by  inspectors  at  New  Orleans,  with  an 
accuracy  of  76  per  cent,  as  against  95  per  cent  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  same  year,  which  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of 
those  inspectors  in  that  particular  mai-ket. 

When  it  comes  to  uniformity  between  the  inspectors  in  one  market, 
and  those  in  another  market  upon  the  same  lots  of  grain,  of  course 
that  will  increase  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  bring  about 
accuracy  in  a  separate  market,  or  it  will  decrease  to  the  ex^nt  any 
separate  market  fails  to  measure  up  to  what  ought  to  be  a  reason- 
able standard.  For  example,  I  was  shown  figures  on  575  cars,  pass- 
ing between  Kansas  City  and  other  markets,  in  which  the  percentage 
of  uniformity  was  92.  I  would  not  say  that  holds  good  tnroughout 
the  United  States  for  all  inspections,  but  it  serves  to  show  what  we 
are  aiming  at  through  the  enforcement  of  the  grain  standards  act. 
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They  are,  of  course,  not  only  the  factors  involved  in  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  employ  or  directly  control  the  license  inspectors  them- 
selves, but  also  the  factors  of  which  deterioration  ot  the  grain  in 
transit  should  naturally  result  in  a  different  grade  at  other  markets, 
and  I  will  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Texas  Grain  Dealers  Association  in  regard  to  a  complaint  recently 
made  in  the  southwest  in  differences  of  the  grades  placed  by  in- 
spectors at  different  points : 

The  letter  explains  the  situation  fully  in  regard  to  this  territory,  except  I  find  after 
thorough  investigation  that  there  may  be  an  explanation  for  some  of  the  variations 
in  trades  of  the  different  inspectors,  supervisors,  and  board  of  review. 

I  have  ascertained  that  there  was  a  ram  during  threshing  season  in  the  Pan  Handle, 
that  wheat  stored  in  elevators  and  not  properly  handled  has  developed  heat  damage. 
Likely  the  extent  of  the  heat  damage  has  been  intensified  by  grain  remaining  in  the 
box  cars  so  long  while  in  transit  to  Galveston  and  Texas  ('ity,  on  account  of  almost 
continuous  embargoes  at  those  ports,  and  particularly  Galveston.  It  may  be  that 
these  good  people  did  not  give  this  feature  full  consideration.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  bom  out  by  investigation  of  the  inspections  of  grain  passing  from  one  terminal 
market  to  another,  where  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  transit  aeterioration  to  take  place. 
At  least,  the  Federal  supervision  is  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  way  of 
grading  by  each  terminal  market  establishing  its  own  grades  and  changing  them  to 
suit  conditions.  Our  association,  I  am  sure,  and  the  grain  and  milling  trade  through- 
out the  country  is  very  much  in  favor  of  these  standards  established  b)^  the  Federal 
authorities  governing  the  handling  of  grain,  and  do  not  desire  the  lowering  of  any  of 
these  standards,  but  feel  sure  that  they  would  prefer  higher  standards. 

He  goes  on  with  reference  to  the  question*  of  funds  for  enforcing  this 
law,  and  expresses  this  opinion : 

I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  quite  a  good  deal  of  the  compaint  is  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  damage,  as  above  explained,  and  principally  with  those  who  have 
large  stocks  of  this  wheat  on  hand,  particularly  at  Galveston.  From  reliable  soiu-ces 
I  have  information  that,  on  account  of  congested  conditions  at  Galveston,  wheat  was 
permitted  to  stand  on  track  in  that  humid  climate  for  weeks  and  months  sometimes, 
until  the  elevators  there  are  full  of  badly  damaged  wheat,  principally  heat  damage, 
and  that  they  have  not  permitted  shipment  of  any  wheat  through  Galveston  for  some 
time,  except  on  appeal ,  super\'i8or  's  grade  No.  2  or  better.  No  doubt  a  large  number  of 
exporters  and  jobbers  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  wheat. 

That  is  an  independent  opinion,  expressed  by  the  Texas  Grain 
Dealers'  Association,  about  problems  of  Federal  grain  supervision. 
It  shows  that  there  will  be  differences  between  grades  at  different? 
l^aarkets,  the  explanation  for  which  may  not  always  appear  on  the 
face  that  there  are  those  differences.  Sometimes,  and  tlus  to  a 
large  extent,  the  differences  may  be  due  to  actual  differences  between 
the  application  and  judgment  of  inspectors  in  another  case,  to  such 
causes  as  that.  It  would  not  be  possible,  however,  under  the  present 
theory  of  the  grain  standards  act,  to  bring  about  100  per  cent  of  the 
grain  trade  desired,  and  that  is  a  certificate  holding  good  wherever 
the  grain  goes,  because  in  every  market  there  is  an  independent  in- 
spection department,  which  owes  no  obligation  to  the  grain'  trade  in 
any  other  market,  and  is  dependent  on  its  support  for  fees  it  gets 
for  the  grading  of  grain  in  its  own  market. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   UNITED   STATES   WAREHOUSE   ACT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  page  236,  admin- 
istration of  the  United  States  warehouse  act. 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  the  case  of  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  warehouse  act  there  is  a  request  for  an  increase  of  $47,220. 
No  increase  in  statutory  roll.     Last  year,  if  I  remember  correctly,  we 
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asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  and  the  amount  allowed  was 
$80,000,  based  upon  our  belief  that  the  work  under  the  warehouse 
act  would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  that  amount  of  money. 
Our  experience  has  fully  justified  the  estimate  that  we  made  at  that 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  now  faced  with  the  necessity  for 
deciding;  whether  we  will  continue  to  accept  any  more  applications 
under  tne  warehouse  act  before  the  end  of  this  nscal  year.  We  can 
not  do  it  unless  additional  funds  are  provided.  We  have  reached 
the  limit,  as  far  as  we  can  see  it,  of  the  ability  of  our  inspectors  to  get 
around  to  the  different  warehouses  licensed  under  the  warehouse  act 
and  give  them  the  requisite  inspection. 

On  April  1,  1920,  we  had  23  cotton  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of 
40,050  bales. 

Mr.  BucHANAX.  How  many  warehouses? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Twenty-three;  and  five  grain  warehouses,  with  a 
capacity  of  136,000  bushels.     On  April  1,  1921 

Mr.  Lee.  What  year  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  April  1,  1920.  One  year  later,  April  1,  1921,  we  had 
238  cotton  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  429,975  bales,  56  grain 
warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  2,108,400  bushels,  and  5  wool  ware- 
houses, with  a  capacity  of  24,375,000  pounds. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  264  cotton  warehouses,  with  a  capacity 
of  1,250,000  bales,  274  ffrain  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  14,000,000 
bushels,  18  wool  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  33,000,000  pounds, 
and  6  tobacco  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  3,820,000  pounds.  We 
have  an  application  pending  for  a  grain  warehouse  with  a  capacity  of 
1,500,000  bushels.  We  have  an  application  pending  for  a  tobacco 
warehouse  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  an  application  pending  for  a  lar^< 
cotton  warehouse  at  New  Bedford,  the  possibilities  of  which  would 
be  around  175,000  bales;  but  we  do  not  Know  how  much  they  want 
to  have  licensed. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers*  Association  has  recently  organized  and  wants  to  have  in- 
spected and  licensed  about  40  tobacco  warehouses,  and  that  a  little 
later  on  the  North  Carolina  people  will  want  a  large  number  of  to- 
bacco warehouses  licensed.  The  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  handle 
those,  if  at  all,  will  be  through  the  assistance  of  the  State  authorities, 
if  they  can  spare  it,  and  through  the  possibility  of  relief  of  the  ware- 
house act  of  some  of  the  expense  that  is  now  being  incurred  for  the 
tobacco  standardization  worTk. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  means  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  warehouse  act,  there  must  be  in  the  case  of  each  warehouse, 
lor  which  an  application  is  made,  an  initial  inspection  before  the 
license  is  issued  to  determine  its  suitability  for  the  storage  of  the 
particular  commodity,  to  ascertain  the  reliability  and  business 
standing  of  the  warenouseman,  to  determine  whether  he  is  capable, 
and  whether  he  is  actually  keeping  an  adequate  statement  of.  ac- 
coimts,  or  will  do  so,  and  certain  other  incidental  information  that 
will  be  necessary  before  we  feel  we  can, safely  license  such  a  ware- 
houseman. 

After  being  licensed,  it  is  our  policy  to  give  at  least  four  subse- 
auent  inspections  in  each  year  to  each  warehouse  that  is  licensed,  for 
tne  purpose  of  seeing  whether  they  are  complying  with  the  r^ula- 
tions,  checking  up  their  stock  against  outstanding  receipts,  checking 
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up  the  receipts  that  have  been  returned,  to  see  that  all  have  been 
returned  before  deliveries  have  been  made,  and  determining  other 
facts  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  ourselves. 

In  the  case  of  a  cotton  warehouse  having  a  30,000  bale  capacity,  of 
which  we  have  three, -it  takes  approximatelv  two  men  for  a  week  to 
make  an  adequate  inspection.  We  have  all  of  these  warehouses  in 
approximately  33  States  in  the  United  States,  and  the  force  that  we 
have  to  use  for  the  purpose  is  limited.  Probably  the  traveUng 
expense  per  man  is  CTcater  than  it  would  be  if  we  had  more  men,  ana 
greater  than  it  will  be  with  an  enlai^ement  of  the  system.  The 
salaries  of  the  men  are,  as  shown  by  the  estimate,  very  low.  I  think 
I  explained  about  those  salaries  last  year,  but  by  looking  at  the  esti- 
mates you  will  see  they  begin  at  $1,500  and  run  up  to  a  maximum  of 
S3, 000,  with  the  .exception  of  the  project  leader,  who  gets  a  little 
more.  Most  of  the  men  are  $2,500  and  less.  Those  men  have  to  be 
competent  for  our  purposes,  not  merely  to  inspect  the  warehouse  for 
its  physical  condition,  aiid  to  check  up  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
against  the  receipt^  outstanding,  but  to  check  up  the  accounts  of  the 
warehouseman,  to  see  if  he  is  carrying  the  insurance  his  receipts  pall 
for,  and  if  he  is  maintaining  a  condition  of  solvency.  They  must  be 
able  te  go  to  a  bank  and  deal  intelligently  with  the  banker,  and  also 
with  the  insurance  eompany  on  the  matters  that  they  are  interested 
in,  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  warehouses.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  receipts,  because  the  banks  and 
insura&ce  companies  attach  just  as  much  value  to  the  receipts  as  they 
have  placed  in  our  subsequent  inspections. 

LAX  CONDmONd  EXISTING  IN  WARBHOUSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  cotton  warehouse  business,  it  has  been 
exceedingly  loosely  conducted,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  gentleman  was  telling  me  in  connection 
with  cotton  warehouses  that  he  had  examined,  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  cases  in  which  delivery  had  been  made,  and  which  a 
return  of  receipts  had  not  been  gotten,  and  all  sorts  of  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  have  had  some  very  unfortunate  experiences 
in  the  cotton  warehouses. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  bonded  warehouses  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No,  sir;  not  in  bonded  warehouses.  There  have 
been  no  such  cases  in  bonded  warehouses,  but,  for  example  in 
Georgia  a  couple  of  years  ago,  there  was  a  failure  of  a  man  m  the 
cotton  business,  who  was  operating  a  warehouse,  and  he  had  re- 
receipts  for  4,000  bales  of  cotton  outstanding,  no  cotton  in  the  ware- 
house, and  we  heard  of  banks  in  North  CaroUna  and  Virginia  who 
had  -  those  receipts  in  their  possession.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
matter  has  come  out,  whether  they  were  able  to  reimburse  them- 
selves, but  they  can  look  to  the  borrowers  on  the  receipts  to  some 
extent,  but  that  sort  of  thing  has  happened  many  times  in  the  cotton 
industry,  and  the  bankers  are  beginnmg  to  realize  that  a  warehouse 
receipts  needs  more  than  a  casual  inspection. 
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It  needs  something  back  of  it  to  enable  them  to  rely  on  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans.  It  is  the  same  way  with  insurance  com- 
panies. They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  a  CTeat  in- 
terest in  the  reliability  of  the  warehouse  man,  and  in  whether  he  is 
living  up  to  his  obligations  under  the  receipts.  That  is  the  reason 
that  the  Southeastern  Underwriters  Association  granted  a  credit  of 
25  per  cent  on  cotton  in  warehouses.  The  Texas  State  insurance 
commissioners  increased  the  allowance  from  10  to  15  per  cent  for 
cotton  in  licensed  warehouses.  It  is  the  reason  why  we  find  that 
banks  are  discriminating  between  licensed  and  unlicensed  receipts, 
not  in  the  rate,  but  whether  or  not  they  will  make  a  loan.  Mr. 
Yobe  brought  to  my  attention  a  letter  which  was  received  from  a 
man  in  the  South,  who  said  that  while  in  New  Orleans  some  time 
back: 

I  negotiated  a  loan  through  one  of  the  banks  there,  giA'ing  as  security  warehouse 
receipts  for  cotton.  Among  the  lot  were  a  few  not  bonded,  and  to  my  surprise  the 
banks  threw  them  back  on  me  and  refused  to  accept  them  as  collateral,  but  raised  no 
objection  to  the  bonded  receipt  at  all,  etc. 

That  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  that 
differentiation  is  being  made  by  the  banks  between  licensed  and 
unlicensed  receipts. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Both  are  recognized  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Licensed  and  bonded  is  a  term  that  applies  to  the 
same  warehouse.  They  are  both  licensed  and  bondeci.  They  are 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Both  are  licensed  and  bonded  ? 

Mr.  MoKRiLL.  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  receive  a  license  they 
must  be  bonded.  A  warehouseman  can  not  receive  a  license  unless 
he  is  bonded. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  thought  you  said  none  occur  in  bonded  ware- 
houses ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Speaking  of  the  United  States  bonded  warehouse 
act. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  meant  licensed. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  no  shortage  under  your  supervision? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No. 

Mr.  BuciLVNAN.  Shortages  occurred  in  some  State  warehouse  that 
you  had  nothing  to  do  witn  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  a  private  warehouse. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  a  private  warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  State  warehouses,  as  such.  The  State  of  Louis- 
iana has  a  very  fine  warehouse  at  New  Orleans,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  question  its  reliability. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  question  in  many  cases  of  lax  business 
methods. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration.  Some  years  ago  in 
Memphis  there  was  a  warehouseman  who  received  a  large  amount  of 
cotton,  handling  it  for  certain  customers.  He  did  not  own  it,  but 
he  was  under  the  domination  in  a  business  sense  of  certain  men  in  the 
cotton  business,  and  I  am  told  the  way  he  got  into  trouble  was  that 
his  principal  depositor  would  call  him  up  and  tell  hun  he  wanted 
some  cotton  delivered  out,  and  that  he  would  send  the  receipt  down 
to  him  later,  and  in  the  first  instance  he  relied  upon  him,  and  did 
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deliver  the  cotton  out,  and  did  not -get  the  receipts.  It  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  finally  he  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  some  of  the 
banks  found  they  had  receipts  upon  their  hands. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  tale  he  told.  The  cotton  business 
is  too  big  a  business  for  a  man  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Morrill.  This  is  what  was  told  to  me  by  one  of  the  bankers 
who  was  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  got  no  charity  whatever  for  warehouses 
who  lose  bales  of  cotton.     They  are  too  big  to  lose. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  indorsing 
what  he  did.     I  am  speaking  about  the  way  he  started. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  big  lailure  was  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  was  not  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Lee.  Willingham? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  ^rt  of  thing  causes  a  periodical  disturbance 
upon  banking  and  insurance,  and  after  that  failure  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  at  Atlanta  circularized  all  its  members  about  getting 
in  touch  with  the  licensed  warehouse  system,  and  there  is  a  working 
relation  between  us  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Atlanta  par- 
ticularly. We  furnish  to  them  a  copy  of  every  subsequent  cotton 
warehouse  inspection  report  we  make,  and  they  check  them  against 
any  receipts  tney  have  in  their  possession.  We  furnish  a  copy  of 
that  report  to  the  underwriters^  association  in  that  territory. 

r.EFfriENcy  in  cotton  storage  hi'ack. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  To  what  extent  do  applications  come  in  for  estab- 
lishment of  new  cotton  warehouses  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  we  seldom,  if  ever,  have  a  case  of  a  newly 
constructed  warehouse;  not  very  many. 

Mr.'ANDERsoN.  Are  not  the  cotton  warehouse  facilities  outside 
of  the  port  points  in  the  South  decidedly  deficient? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Deficient  as  to  quality  and  deficient  as  to  loca- 
tion, yes;  not  deficient  as  to  capacity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  capacity  is  in  the  wrong  place? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  and  it  is  not  of  the  best  character.  In  one 
State  the  head  of  our  warehouse  division  found  a  very  limited  amount 
of  satisfactory  storage  space  for  cotton,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  that  particular  State  is  a  large  cotton-producing  State. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  not  warehouse  capacity  in  Texas  to  sup- 
ply one-fiftieth  of  the  cotton  raised  there;  it  is  lying  all  over  tne 
ground  in  the  yards  and  around  the  stations,  and  stays  around  in 
town  to  town,  and  even  rots. 

Mr.  Morrill.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  of 
warehousing  in  the  South.  At  one  time,  under  the  warehouse  act, 
we  had  a  man  engaged  upon  the  development  and  distribution  of 
standard  warehouse  plans,  but  the  increase  in  our  inspection  work 
made  it, necessary  to  discontinue  carrying  him,  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  employs  him  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  survey  of  the  cotton  ware- 
house situation  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No  comprehensive  survey  of  the  cotton  warehouse 
situation  since  1914  or  1915.     Mr.  Yohe  went  to  Oklahoma  and  made 
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a  complete  survey  of  the  Oklahoma  situation  about  a  year  ago,  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago,  not  only  as  to  cotton,  but  as  to  agricultural 
commodities,  and  we  have  his  report,  but  to  make  a  comprehensive 
survey  would  be  a  very  expensive  undertaking. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  not  the  Council  of  National  Defense  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  make  a  survey  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that,  was  a  comprehensive 
survey,  however.  It  was  not  on  the  ground  of  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey, but  it  was  a  compilation  of  available  information,  and  we  know 
that  a  compilation  of  available  information  is  a  very  imsatisfactory 
thing,  because  it  does  not  show  the  actual  facts.  The  only  way  that 
we  feel  we  could  undertake  a  survey  of  the  warehouse  facilities  in  the 
United  States  would  be  in  cooperation  with  the  States  themselves. 
That  is  to  say,  having  the  States  do  it  under  a  plan  which  we  mif^ht 
devise,  and  under  our  supervision,  in  order  to^et  comparable  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  information  as  to 
railroad  cars  being  used  for  storage  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  gotten  up  information 
along  that  line.  Of  course,  there  would  be  some  use  oi  cars  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  mi^ht  exbt.  It 
would  be  purely  temporarily,  at  best,  and  they  coula  not  get  any 
receipts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  not  so  much  a  storage,  problem  as  it  is  a 
trans])ortation  problem  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  understand  that.  You  have  the  problem  of  insur- 
ance and  borrowing  money,  and  you  can  not  borrow  money  on  cotton 
in  railroad  cars,  miless  you  are  a  very  strong  firm,  and  have  an 
independent  banking  standing,  which  will  justify  a  bank  making  a 
loan  of  that  kind.  My  own  feeling,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been 
that  we  are  unfortunate  in  not  having  a  complete  survey  of  warehouse 
facilities  in  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  location,  character,  and 
capacity,  and  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  something  should 
be  done  along  that  line,  but  it  is  an  expensive  undertaking,  if  it  is 
to  be  done  right. 

].irENe«F.D  WAREHOCSE9. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  warehouses  that  you  have  licensed  are 
pretty  well  scattered  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Scattered  with  respect  to  the  number  of  States,  y^. 
There  are  33  States  in  which  they  are  located,  but  to  some  extent  tney 
nm  together  considerably,  for  example,  in  Georgia,  we  have  123 
licensed  cotton  warehouses.  In  the  State  of  Washington  we  have 
166  grain  warehouses.  Those  are  the  States  in  which  we  have  the 
laigest  number  of  licensed  warehouses. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  have  you  in  Texas  for  cotton? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Twelve  in  Texas  for  cotton,  and  I  think  they  are  all 
for  cotton  in  Texas.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  other  commodity 
Ucensed  in  Texas.  Of  course,  the  problem  presents  itself  differently 
when  you  consider  the  number  from  what  it  presents  itself  when  you 
consider  the  size  of  a  warehouse.  Take  the  30,000  bale  warehouse  at 
New  Bedford,  the  only  one  in  the  New  England  States.  We  handled 
the  inspection,  by  sending  a  man  from  Washington,  who  spent  a  week 
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in  inspecting  it,  and  came  back  to  Washington.  In  the  case  of  the 
Washington  grain  warehouse,  we  handled  the  inspection  by  a  man 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  who  goes  from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  as  fast 
as  he  can  travel.  You  can  see  the  difference  between  the  two  prob- 
lems. In  Greorgia,  we  have  quite  a  concentration  of  licensed  ware- 
houses near  Atlanta,  and  we  used  a  Ford  automobile  truck  to  get 
around.  Sometimes  there  are  two  warehouses  in  the  same  town, 
and  the  towns  are  close  together. 

INSPECTIONS   OF   WAREHOITSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  you  say  that  you  figured  on  four  inspections 
a  year? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  ought  to,  but  we  can  not  make  them,  unless  we 
quit  taking  applications 

Mr.  Lee.   i  ou  should  not  make  less  than  four  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  purpose  of  the 
warehouse  act,  it  is  not  safe  to  make  less  than  four. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  mean  a  <«hecking  of  the  books  and  re- 
ceipts with  the  stuff  in  the  warehouse,  the  whole  business  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  A  further  development  b  a  system  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  grading  that  is  done,  for  example,  in  the 
cotton  section  we  have  a  man  who  is  an  expert  cotton  classer,  and  ho 
ffoes  from  warehouse  to  Warehouse  to  eheck  up  grading^  Fortunately 
tor  the  system,  he  found  the  grading  was  uniform.  That  might  not 
be  the  case  if  we  did  not  ke^  following  it  up  all  the  time. 

INVESTIOATION   OP   DETFRIOnATION   Ot  COTTON. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  the  department,  in  any  of  its  branches,  ever 
made  any  investigation  of  the  deterioration  or  difference  in  the  value 
of  cotton,  one  stored  in  the  warehouse,  and  the  other  laying  on  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  We  have  made  those  tests.  I 
thing  it  was  year  before  last,  we  made  a  test,  a  series  of  bales  of  like 
kmd,  under  different  conditions,  for  example,  one  bale  lying  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  six  months  in  the  winter  time,  without  being  turned, 
and  uncovered,  and  bales  under  other  conditions,  bales  covered, 
bales  covered  with  tarpaulin,  and  bales  in  standard  warehouses,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  bale  l3dng  on  the  ground, 
without  being  covered,  the  loss  on  that  bale,  weighing  over  500 
pounds,  was  something  like  274  pounds  damage,  as  agamst  no  loss 
on  the  bale  in  the  warehouse.  It  takes  only  a  very  easy  calculation 
to  show  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  stored  that 
bale  in  a  warehouse.   • 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  following  that  up  in  the  investi- 
gational work  of  the  department,  taking  damaged  bales,  under  those 
various  conditions,  and  nmning  them  through  mills  to  determine  the 
exact  effect  upon  the  spinning  qualities  of  the  cotton  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Even  upon  the  bale  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  MoRRELL.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  not  been  completed,  but  it  is  in 
process. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  When  those  facts  get  before  the  cotton  raisers' 
they  will  get  a  move  on  them  and  build  some  warehouses. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  have  published  that  proposition,  to  show  a  man 
the  value  of  it,  the  value  of  the  damaged  cotton  at  the  current  price, 
as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  cost  him  to  have  kept  it  in  the 
warehouse  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

SIZE    OF  COTTON    WAREHOUSES. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  warehouse3  I  have  some  figUres  here  showing 
the  range  of  their  size.  We  have  18  warehouses  of  5,000  bale  capacity 
each,  5  of  6,000,  4  of  7,000,  4  of  8,000,  1  of  9,000,  11  of  10,000,  1  of 
11,000,  2  of  12,000,  1  of  13,000,  4  of  14,000,  7  of  15,000,  1  of  18,000, 
2  of  19,000, 2  of  20,000, 2  of  22,000, 1  of  25,000, 3  of  30,000, 1  of  40,000, 
1  of  52,000,  and  1  of  75,000  bales  capacity. 

Mr.  Lee.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Do  you  mean  the  warehouse  with  a  capacity  of 
75,000  bales  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Clarksdale,  Miss.  The  Memphis  Terminal  Cor- 
poration, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  a  capacity  of  between  250,000  and 
300,000  bales.  The  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  that 
concern  was  in  favor  of  the  warehouse  act  from  the  beginning,  but 
was  not  able  to  secure  the  approval  of  his  directors  until  recently; 
as  a  test,  10,000  bales  were  put  in  a  section  of  the  warehouse,  and 
were  placed  under  the  licensing  system,  purely  as  a  test.  Our 
information  is  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  test.  If  that  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  and  his  directors  should  sustain  him,  they 
would  want  to  place  the  whole  warehouse  under  the  warehouse  act. 
As  it  is  right  now,  we  have  1,250,000  bale  capacity  in  licensing  ware- 
houses, and  if  you  do  a  little  figuring,  that  is  pretty  important. 

It  is  believed  that  normally  there  is  not  more  tnan  perhaps  a  third 
of  a  cotton  crop  in  storage  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  and  if  you 
take  the  average  crop  of  12,000,000,  one- third  is  4,000,000,  and  we 
have  capacity  lor  1,250,000  bales. 

In  the  case  of  wool,  we  have  something  like  one-sixth  of  the  total 
wool  crop  in  the  United  States  provided  for  in  licensed  warehouses. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  allow  them  to  store  other  things  in  that  warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Thejr  are  permitted  to  store  other  commodities, 
provided  they  do  not  increase  the  hazard.  Those  other  commodities 
are  not  covered  by  the  license,  and  they  can  not  issue  a  licensed 
warehouse  receipt  for  those  commodities  but  only  those  specified 
by  law. 

FEDERAL   RESERVK    HANKS   HAVl\ii    INSPKCTieN    SYHTEM. 

The  Federal  reserve  bank  at  Atlanta  attaches  so  much  importance  to 
the  supervision  of  warehouses,  that  it  maintains  a  warehouse  inspec- 
tion system  of  its  own.  I  believe  that  it  is  contrary  to  their  policy  to 
make  a  loan  upon  warehouse  receipts  that  are  not  issued  by  warehouses 
covered  either  by  their  own  inspection  or  our  inspection,  and  they 
have  been  continually  recommending  to  cotton  warehouse  men  that 
they  take  out  licenses  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act.  The 
bank's  own  inspection  force  does  not  cover  warehouses  licensed  under 
the  act,  but  the  bank  accepts  our  inspections. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Dallas  is  also  in  the  same  general 
attitude  toward  the  Federal  warehouse  act.  They  take  the  view 
that  as  far  as  possible  member  banks  sho.uld  favor  United  States 
licensed  and  bonded  receipts,  if  they  can  get  them,  and  they  have 
asked  their  members  to  oring  that  about.  The  licensing  of  ware- 
houses in  that  State  has  not  progressed  as  far  as  in  other  States, 
partly  because  there  is  a  State  warehouse  system  there,  but,  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Dallas  pointed  out,  it  serves  only  as  estab- 
lishing a  standing  for  those  warehouses  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
does  not  satisfy  tne  needs  of  the  banks  outside  of  Texas  which  accept 
warehouse  receipts.  The  State  system  is  not  exactly  understood  by 
bankers  outside  of  Texas,  and  there  is  a  further  fact  that  the  State 
'warehouse  system  has  only  two  inspectors  for  about  four  hundred 
warehouses,  so  that  it  is  readily  seen  that  two  inspectors  can  not 
satisfy  the  r.equirements  of  the  banks  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  a-  fee  charged  for  the  issuance  of  the  li- 
cense ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  charge  a  fee  of  $2  for  each  license.  It  is  fixed 
in  the  law,  and  a  charge  of  from  $5  to  $50  according  to  the  size  of  the 
warehouse  for  the  or^nal  inspection  upon  which  the  issuance  of 
the  license  is  based.  There  is  no  subsequent  inspection  charge  made, 
and  while  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  possibk>,  for  the 
licensed  or  bonded  warehouse  system  to  maintain  the  expense  of 
supervision,  under  present  conditions,  that  is  not  possible?,  because 
it  is  wholly  a  voluntary  system,  and  because  the  warehouseman  is 
not  the  pian  who  gets  all  the  benefit  out  of  the  system.  In  other 
words,  frequently  his  entrance  into  the  system  is  brought  about  hy 

f)ressure  of  banl^s,  insurance  companies  and  depositors  looking  at  it 
rom  a  loaning  or  insuring  standpoint  and  he  may  see  the  benefit  to 
himself  individually  and  pay  the  expense.  In  fact,  by  the  time  he 
pays  from  $5  to  $50  for  inspection,  and  $2  for  his  license,  and  a  pre- 
mium of  1  per  cent  on  the  surety  company's  bond,  he  feels  that  he  has 
incurred  quite  a  burden.  The  situation  might  be  different  if  the 
warehousing  system  were  part  of  the  banking  system  of  the  country; 
then  there  might  arise  the  possibility  of  making  the  systeni  carry  its 
own  expense,  lust  like  the  national  banks  do. 

The  Federal  reserve  banks  at  Atlanta  and  Dallas  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  indorsed  this  system.  The  St.  Louis  Reserve  Bank 
and  the  Richmond  Reserve  Bank,  and  others,  have  indorsed  it,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Reserve  Bank  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  warehouses 
in  Mississippi  and  near  by  southern  points  having  come  into  the  sys- 
tem. 

While  we  have  applications  and  have  issued  some  licenses  for 
tobacco,  and  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  issue  licenses  for  quite  a 
number  of  additional  tobacco  warenouscs  in  order  for  them  to  get 
the  benefit  of  Federal  approval  and  inspection,  the  tobacco  side  of  the 
work  will  not  reach  its  full  value  until  tobacco  standards  have  been 
established  for  grading  tobacco,  and  therebj;^  give  it  a  market  quota- 
tion standing.  During  the  past  year  we  started  a  development  of 
tobacco  standardization  work,  in  cooperation  with  the  various  States. 
Mr.  Tenny  mentioned  that  in  talking  about  the  marketing  distribu- 
tion item. 

A  part  of  the  expense  something  like  $4,000  or  $5,000  is  being  paid 
under  the  warehouse  act,  in  order  to  get  the  work  along,  and  keep 
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it  going  as  fast  as  is  possible,  with  a  hope  that  after  the  first  year's 
investigation  we  can  nave  some  tentative  grades,  and  we  are  oeing 
called  upon  constantly  by  the  States  and  the  cooperative  organiza- 
tions, and  the  trades,  too,'  to  get  that  tobacco  standardization  work 
under  way  and  done  as  soon  as  possible,  because  they  realize  the 
necessity  of  it,  if  the  full  purposes  of  the  warehouse  act  are  to  be 
accomplished. 

Are  there  any  further  questions  you  want  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  are  the  erain  warehouses  located? 

Mr.  Morrill.  These  grain  warehouses  are  located  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  California,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Missouri,  Utah,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Arkansas,  Washington,  and  Tennessee;  275  ware- 
houses in  19  States. 

CENTER  MARKET. 
OPERATION  AND  MANAGKHENT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  up  the  item  on  page  274,  Center  Market^ 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  the  case  of  Center  Market,  that  is  a  matter  like 
the  wool  work  of  the  department,  which  was  wished  onto  us  without 
any  request  on  our  part. 

Center  I^arket  is  located  in  Washington,  at  the  comer  of  Seventh 
and  Pennsylvania,  Avenue,  runs  from  Seventh  and  Pennsvlvania 
*  Avenue  to  Ninth  Street,  through  two  citjr  blocks.  The  building  is 
located  on  land  which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  for  some 
time  past  there  has  been  more  or  less  agitation  in  the  District  about 
that  market,  and  it  has  resulted  in  the*  introduction  or  passage  of  a 
bill  (I  believe  Representative  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  had  as  much  as 
anybody  to  do  with  it)  to  take  over  Center  Market  building  and 
facilities  from  their  present  owners,  and  place  the  market  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  w%s  selected 
as  the  agency  to  run  the  market  after  it  was  taken  over.  It  was 
providecTin  the  law  under  which  the  market  was  taken  over  that  the 
physical  improvements  on  the  land  should  be  valued  by  a  conunission 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  that  that  commission  should  make 
an  award,  and  upon  the  filing  of  that  award  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  title  to  the  Center  Market  should  vest  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  from  that  time  on  he  should  operate 
the  Center  Market,  collect  the  rents,  and  other  kinds  of  incomes,  pay 
the  expenses,  etc.  The  period  of  time  within  which  the  conmaission 
can  finish  its  work  expires  on  April  4,  and  the  commission  has  finished 
taking  testimony  in  regard  to  the  valuation  of  the  property,  and 
may  at  any  time  from  now  until  April  4  make  its  award. 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  for  the  operation  of  the 
market  auring  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  whenever  the  title 
vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  estimate  which  we  have 
made  for  the  vear  ending 'July  1,  1923,  is  $175,683,  and  that  is  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  Si  of  the  expenses  of  the  market  as  a  going 
concern. 

The  market  is  considerable  of  a  proposition,  because  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty-odd  tenants  oi  different  kinds  in  it,  who  deal  in 
practically  every  form  of  conunodity,  fruit,  vegetables,  notions,  meats, 
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^nd  a  lot  of  other  things.  There  is  a  restaurant  and  auditorium,  not 
exactly  an  auditorium,  but  a  place  used  for  amusement  purposes, 
bowling  alleys,  and  there  are  offices  used  for  office  purposes,  everv- 
ihing  tnat  you  can  think  of,  and  there  is  a  cold-storage  plant,  the 
only  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  freezing  temperatures 
may  be  maintained,  500,000  cubic  feet,  if  I  recall  the  figures;  so  that 
every  phase  in  the  operation  of  the  market  and  a  cold-storage  plant 
is  put  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  have  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Kitchen  and  Mr.  ftanklin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  operations  of  that  market  under  its 
present  owners. 

Their  expenses  and  the  division  of  those  expenses,  the  purposes  for 
iwrhich  those  expenses  were  incurred,  the  earnings  and  sources  from 
which  the  earnings  are  derived,  the  methods  of  operation,  and  the 
present  physical  conditions  of  the  market  with  reference  to  what 
ijvould  be  required  for  its  repair  and  improvements,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  an  estimate  of  $175,683,  which  estimate  has  been  presented 
to  you  on  the  basis  of  that  information. 

That  does  not  call  for  any  larger  force  to  operate  the  market  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  Market  Company  now  has.  Nor  does  it,  for  the 
same  item,  call  for  any  increase  over  the  Market  Company^s  present 
exi>ense  of  operation.  According  to  our  information  the  revenues 
from  present  operation  of  the  property  will  run  around  about  $280,000 
a  year,  and  that  would  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000 
or  $85,000  a  year  difference  between  the  cost  of  operating  it,  as  we 
expect  it  to  be,  and  the  receipts,  provided  that  the  latter  remain  the 
same  during  the  coming  year  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  should  be  less,  because  they  paid  $33,000  for 
taxes  and  you  do  not  pay  anything  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  figure,  $258,000,  does  not  cover  the  taxes. 
The  taxes  are  not  paid  out.     That  is  a  gross  receipt. 

I  think  I  can  give  you  the  details  of  wiat  in  a  minute.  According 
to  a  statement  which  they  filed  before  the  commission  for  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property,  for  1921  they  had  actual  gross  receipts  of  $269,- 
OOO,  and  they  nad  gross  expenses  of  $193,000,  of  which  $26,000  was 
taxes,  $1,356  was  insurance,  and  $2,159  was  interest.  Their  operat- 
ing profit,  as  they  spoke  of  it,  was  $75,000,  after  paying  taxes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  this  not  Government-owned  property? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  land  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  the 
building  will  belong  to  the  Government  when  the  commission  com- 
pletes its  job. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  the  tax  item  be  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.    Yes. 

As  to  whether  the  investment — if  we  may  look  upon  it  as  an 
investment — will  be  a  profitable  one  to  the  uovernment  or  not,  we 
can  not  say  at  this  time,  because  the  Washington  Market  Co. 
asks  for  approximately  $2,000,000  as  an  award  for  the  value  of  that 

Eroperty,  whereas  the  Government  estimate  in  testimony  introduced 
y  the  Department  of  Justice,  would  show  it  to  be  worth  $800,000, 
so  you  can  see  why  we  can  not  give  you  any  figures  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  a  profitable  investment? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  was  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  Morrill.  $1,200,000— they  authorized  $1,000,000  capital,  and 
the  bonds  were  $1,280,000.     My  recollection  is  that  taking  the  market 
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value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Washington  Market,  the  market 
value  would  indicate  the  value  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  they  have  asked  the  Government  to  pay  them 
$2,000,000. 

IN  V  ESTlfi ATION   OF   RFFRICERATrVG    P^^NT. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  bearing  upon  what  we  are  going  to 
hav^  to  face  in  operating  this  market,  I  have  an  abstract  irom  thp 
testimony  given  by  the  refrigerator  engineer  of  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Fred  Ophuls,  before  the  commission  on  February  6,  1922: 

I  have  also  found  that  the  various  pumps  at  this  plant  are  not  in  the  very  best  con- 
dition, and  I  am  positive  that  practically  all  of  them  are  very  wasteful  in  their  steam 
consumption,  due  to  leaky  pistons  and  leaky  valves. 

The  insulation  of  the  freezing  tank  is  gone;  it  is  useless.  It  should  be  entirely  re- 
placed. I  have  therefore  eliminated  the  value  of  this  insulation  entirely.  Further- 
more, I  find  that  the  freezing  tank  leaks,  which  is  definitely  proved  by  the  amount  of 
salt  which  has  gathered  on  the  floor  on  which  the  freezing  tank  rests. 

An  inspection  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  ice  cans  in  the  tank  shows  that  the^^  are  in 
poor  condition.  Summing  up,  I  feel  that  it  is  plsu^ing  a  high  value  on  this  equipment 
if  50  per  cent  of  its  cost,  when  new,  is  reserved  for  depreciation. 

As  regards  item  No.  67,  the  brine  cooling  tanks,  I  find  that  the  insulation  of  these 
tanks  is  useless.  It  is  bulged;  it  freezes  through,  and  for  proper  economy  should  be 
replaced.     I  have  deducted  the  full  value  of  this  insulation  for  depreciation — $2,050. 

The  four  steam  units  are  from  11  to  21  years  old.  They  are  of  the  slide-valve  type, 
not  very  economical  in  the  use  of  steam.  Such  units  are  never  used  today  in  any 
plant  where  steam  economy  means  anything. 

Then  he  makes  a  further  statement : 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  high  coal  consumption  is  due  to 
the  extreme  inefficient  condition  under  which  the  boiler  system  is  being  operate 
most  of  the  period.  1  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  present  design  of  the  lM)iler  sys- 
tem is  obsolete,  making  proper  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  there  testimo'tay  offered  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  there  was  plenty  of  testimony  on  the  other 
side  of  those  questions.  This  man  Ophuls,  while  brought  here  by  the 
Government,  naturally  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  this  is  tes- 
timony of  what  he  saw,  whereas  the  testimony  of  the  market  engineer 
would  naturally  be  in  their  favor.  In  other  words,  we  did  not  mtro- 
duce  Mr.  Ophuls.     We  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  introduction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  was  brought  here  as  a  Government  witness  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  we  did  not  get  him  here  to  bolster  up  these 
estimates. 

SALARIES. 

We  made  a  comparison  of  what  we  proposed  to  expend  for  salaries 
with  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  present  company  for  salaries  foi 
like  purposes.  For  example,  the  company  had  a  general  manager 
at  $7,500  and  a  treasurer  at  $2,400,  for  which  we  would. not  provide 
at  all.  We  would  substitute  for  the  general  manager  a  superin- 
tendent. They  have  a  superintendent  at  $3,600,  for  whicn  we 
would  provide  an  assistant  superintendent.  They  have  a  consult- 
ing engmoer  at  $4,800,  that  we  would  not  provide  for  at  all.  In  the 
rest  01  the  positions,  we  would  provide  man  for  man,  correspondinff 
to  positions,  and  about  thv>  same  salaries,  except  that  wo  would 
add  a  clerk  in  the  administrative  expenses,  a  $1,200  clerk.  In  the 
engine  and  boiler  room  the  expense  would  be  almost  exactly  the 
same. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  total  roll  of  the  Market  Company, 
and  your  total  roll,  exclusive  of  the  engine,  boiler  rooms,  and  repair 
shops,  of  the  cold-storage  plant? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  total  roll  for  all  purposes  is  $82,736.76,  accord- 
ing to  our  figures,  and  the  grand  total  oT  our  estimates  for  the  pay 
roll  is  »74,443. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  the  employees  of  the  market  receive  $240 
bonus? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  people  who  are  employed  in  the  market,  I 
suppose,  would  receive  the  $240  bonus  if  it  were  allowed.  I  presume 
they  would  be  treated  the  same  as  any  other  employees  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  that  would  add  somewhat  to  this 
figure;  that  is  to  say,  for  purposes  of  comparison  it  would,  although 
it  would  not  come  out  of  this  appropriation.  Most  of  these  people, 
but  not  all  of  them,   would   receive   the  $240  bonus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  48  or  50  people  in  this  list,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  you  have  counted  the  total  number  of  people, 
there  would  not  be  that  many  people  entitled  to  the  bonus;  tnat 
would  be  the  maximum  number  who  could  get  the  bonus,  but  natu- 
rally all  of  them  would  not  get  it,  because  there  are  some  people  there 
who  are  not  in  the  bonus  class,  either  on  account  of  the  salary  they 
receive  or  the  fact  that  they  are  purely  part  time  employees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will. you  put  into  the  record  a  comparative  list? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  can  give  you  the  comparison  from  wnich  I  quoted 
the  figures,  if  that  is  what  you  wish.  I  have  that  exact  comparison 
here. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  figures  included  in  the  estimates  of  outgo 
for  operating  the  market  upon  which  there  would  be  a  direct  reim- 
bursement aside  from  the  question  of  rentals;  for  example,  that 
provision  for  a  fund  for  payment  of  freight,  express,  drayago  and  other 
charges  and  materials,  and  the  reimbursement  of  that  fund.  We 
thinK  that  it  would  take  probably  about  $15,000  a  year  to  keep  that 
fund  going  and  pay  these  charges  upon  stuff  coming  into  the  market 
on  consignment  to  the  cold  storage  department,  and  upon  which 
we  would  be  reimbursed. 

Then  there  would  be  reimbursement  for  electric  light  and  for  ice 
and  for  some  other  things — reimbursement  as  distinguished  from 
thegeneral  receipts  of  the  market. 

There  would  be,  as  I  said  before,  a  considerable  expense  for  repairs 
in  all  probabilitv  in  .the  cold  storage  plant  Itself.  There  will  also 
be  a  considerable  expense  for  painting  and  repairs  in  the  market 

fenerally.  because  the  market  has  not  oeen  kept  up  in  good  shape, 
think  tnat  that  might  be  partly  explained  by  the  expectation  that 
the  market  company  has  had  that  the  Government  would  take  it 
over. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Government  will  take  it  over  some  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  1st  of  April,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  The  amount  of  $75,000  that  has-  been 
appropriated  for  this  year  will  hardly  permit  of  any  repairs  at  all. 
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CONTBMPLATBD   REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Anderson*  What  repairs  and  painting  are  you  contemplating 
doing? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  can  give  vou  that  information.  We  have  an  item 
of  repairs  to  machinery  and  eouipment  that  we  think  will  probably 
be  necessary  of  about  $4,000.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  painting, 
which  we  tnink  will  amount  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13,000,  and 
renovating  and  rearranging  the  second  floor  of  the  Ninth  Street  wing, 
about  $6,000,  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  repairs  of  about  $1,000. 
We  think  that  is  all  the  repair  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  expect  to  paint  the  whole  building? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Inside;  not  on  the  outside;  that  is  to  say,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  roof  and  the  side  walls. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  We  desire  to  clean  up  that  areaway  in  the  middle. 
If  you  should  walk  down  through  there  you  will  observe  it  is  very 
dirty.  It  covers  three  stories.  It  has  not  been  painted  for  some 
time.     It  is  difficult  to  get  at  it,  and  it  would  be  expensive. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  item  of  repair  to  machinery  include  re- 
pairs to  the  cold-storage  plant? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  takes  in  repairs  to  all  machinery,  including  the 
cold-storage  plant. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  upstairs  ? 

r>:r.  of  itpstairs  hpacr. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  upstairs  part  of  it  will  remain  in  its  present 
usage  where  there  are  tenants,  except  one  part  which  is  now  occupied 
for  amusements  purposes,  which  may  be  turned  either  into  offices  or 
an  auditorium.  The  expense  either  way  would  be  approximately 
the  same. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Was  that  not  at  one  time  used  as  an  armory? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  used  as  an  armory;  it  was 
used  by  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  some  years 
ago  as  an  armory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  not  any  armory  now,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  unless  they  are  using  Convention  Hall.  I  do 
not  believe  the  National  Guard  has  any  armory  now  at  all.  They 
used  the  Convention  Hall  at  Fifth  and  K  Streets  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  consideration  given  to  the 
use  of  that  space  up  there  again  for  armory  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  The  two  ideas  that  have 
been  advanced  would  be  either  that  it  should  be  divided  up  for  office 
purposes  or  that  it  should  be  used  for  an  auditorium.  The  Center 
Market  act  provides  that  the  Government  may  reserve  for  its  use  any 
portion  of  tne  building  that  it  wishes  to  reserve. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  these  offices  be  used  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  rented  out  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  might  be  used  either  for  the  Department  of 
Amculture,  in  case  it  needed  the  space,  or  it  might  be  rented  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  might  be,  but  what  are  they  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  a  matter  the  Secretary  nas  been  giving 
consideration  to.  I  think  the  Secretary  feels  a  desire  to  use  it  as  an 
auditorium,  but  he  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  determined  his  policy 
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on  that  matter.  Do  you  have  any  later  information  than  I  have, 
Dr.  BaU? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  only  information  I  have  is  that  the  Secretary  is 
giving  it  consideration. 

Mr.  Mobrill.  We  have  figured  it  both  ways  so  as  to  meet  any 
decision  he  might  make,  and  as  near  as  we  can  figure  the  cost  would 
be  the  same  either  way. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  have  no  place  now  in  which  we  can  get  our  own 
people  of  the  Dej)artment  of  Agriculture  together.  We  can  not  have 
any  meeting  of  our  own  staff  without  having  to  go  over  to  another 
buildipe. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  estimated  receipts  from  these  rooms 
if  they  are  rented  out  to  other  people;  have  you  got  any  estimate  of 
that? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  We  have  not  figlired  that,  because  when  we  figured 
it  this  estimate  contemplated  its  being  used  for  Government  omces. 

Mr.  Mobrill.  That  is  a  question,  of  course,  as  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  the  Government  would  get,  according  to  whether  rented  out 
or  used  for  its  own  piuposes.  Naturallv,  there  would  be  some 
revenue  for  renting  the  offices  which  would  not  be  available  if  the 
Government  used  it  itself;  but  we  do  not  figure  that  that  would 
change  the  expense  we  would  have  to  incur. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  items  you  have  given  me  now  so  far  amount 
to  $24,000. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  can  go  right  straight  down  the  line  and  give  you 
^  of  the  items  that  go  to  nuJce  up  me  whole^. 

I  have  given  you  for  salaries  and  wages  $74,443. 

OTATIONBBY. 

For  stationery  we  have  put  down  $2,000.  In  a  way,  that  is  an 
arbitrary  figiu'e,  because  we  were  not  able  to  get  exact  costs  of  the 
market  company  for  this  item,  because  they  do  not  keep  their  books 
so  as  to  show  the  exact  amoimt.  But  we  realize  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable expense  for  books  and  for  bills  and  receipts,  lease  forms  and 
other  items  of  stationery  and  printing,  like  the  regulations  governing 
the  tenants  and  things  of  that  kind;  and  we  beheve  that  $2,000 
would  be  a  reasonable  figure  for  that* 

TRAVEL. 

We  have  put  down  here  $500  for  travel.  That  is  simply  to  enable 
the  superintendent  of  the  market  company  to  visit  other  markets  in 
the  country,  public  and  private,  for  the  piupose  of  studying  the 
methods  of  operation  and  of  devising  any  mlproveme^ts  in  the 
operation  of  tne  market  that  might  seem  to  be  practical  as  a  result 
of  the  experience  of  others  along  the  same  line. 

For  equipment  and  material  we  have  put  down  $4,500,  which 
would  go  for  a  smtdl  amount  of  furniture  that  might  be  needed,  and 
would  be  needed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  offices  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  market,  which  would  include  some  special  apparatus 
in  the  engine  room  and  the  refrigeration  rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
making  studies  of  the  operation  of  the  cold-storage  plant,  with  a 
view  to  determining  its  relative  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the 
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needs  for  any  changes  or  improvements,  and  also  for  ascerti^ining 
in  an  exact  way  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  cold-storage  plant,  for 
purpose  of  comparison  with  otner  plants  of  similar  character. 

In  addition  tnere  would  be  about  $3,000  for  electrical  supplies  of 
all  kinds  furnished  the  market,  a  good  deal  of  which  may  oe  reim- 
bursed by  the  tenants  wherever  the  electrical  work  is  done  in  con- 
nection with  their  stalls. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $4,500  for  equipment  and  material. 

TELFPHONB  AND  TELBCRAPH  SER\  ICF. 

For  telephone  and  telegraph  service  we  have  provided  $500.  Of 
course  veiy  little  telegraphmg  will  be  necessarv;  there  might  be 
some  incidental  telegraphing;  most  of  that  will  be  for  telephone 
service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  $3,000  for  electrical 
supplies  as  part  of  the  $4,500  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  part  of  the  $4,500;  then  the  $500  for  fur- 
niture is  for  special  apparatus  in  the  engine  room  and  refrigerating 
plant,  and  $3,000  for  electrical  supplies. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

Then  we  have  an  item  of  $58,740  for  miscellaneous  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  divided  up  among  a  number  of  items, 
freight,  express  and  drayage  about  $3,000,  fuel,  $15,000;  power  and 
light,  $22,000 ;  ammonia,  $1,550;  calcium  chloride,  $2,000;  ice,  $3,000; 
repairs  to  machinery  and  equipment,  $4,000.  I  explained  that  once 
before,  but  I  am  going  clear  through  all  the  items  of  expense  now 
giving  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  going  to  explain  it  but  once. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  did  not  intend  to  explain  it  but  once,  but  we  have 
been  discussing  one  item  from  the  whole  list.  Now  I  am  starting  from 
the  beginning  and  going  clear  through.  Miscellaneous  supplies, 
$7,690  and  miscellaneous  services,  $500;  that  makes  a  total  of 
$58,740. 

I  explained  awhile  ago  the  item  of  repairs  to  machinery  and  equip- 
ment.    I  can  take  up  with  you  these  other  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  go  through  these  items, 
unless  vou  furnish  us  a  list  that  we  can  tell  something  about.  Other- 
wise, tnere  is  no  use  of  our  doing  it. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  have  taken  it  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  going  to  listen  to  anv  more  testimony  on 
the  basis  of  a  statement  that  is  not  furnished  to  tno  committee. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Do  you  want  me  to  write  out  a  statement  and  give 
it  to  you,  or  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  each  of  these  items 
is  for  i 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  say  right  now  if  there  is  going  to  be 
any  more  testimony  based  on  statements  of  this  kind,  tabmations, 
that  I  want  the  committee  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  tabulation 
before  the  testimony  commences. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  items  that  I  have  been  giving  you  are  included 
here  in  the  estimate.  The  only  thing  that  is  not  included  in  the 
estimates  is  the  detail  going  to  make  up  the  total  of  each  item.     That 
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is  the  practice  that  is  followed  as  to  every  other  appropriation  in  this 
book. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  not  control  the  book,  but  I  can  control  what 
comes  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  you  want  the  detail  of  each  of  those  items  written 
out,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  It  was  written  out  here  so  that 
we  could  answer  your  questions  on  any  items,  and  it  was  our  hope  to 
be  able  to  explain  anything  you  wanted  information  about.  It  you 
feel  that  the  Center  Market  requires  treatment  different  from  the 
treatment  of  other  items 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  does,  because  it  is  a  new  item  which  has 
never  come  before  this  committee  before;  it  is  a  new  proposition 
absolutely,  and  an  entirely  new  venture  on  the  part  of  tne  Govern- 
ment, and  I  think  it  does  require  a  very  different  consideration  from 
items  which  have  been  before  us  10  or  15,  20  or  30  times. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  this  matter  has  been  gone  over  with  an  appropriation 
committee.  All  of  the  ground  that  I  am  covering  now  was  gone  over 
with  the  conunittee  which  handled  the  appropriation  for  this  year. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  this  statement  written  up  for  your 
use  and  turned  in  to  you.  There  was  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
not  have  done  it  if  we  had  anticipated 

Mr.  Tenny.  I  would  suggest  that  we  prepare  those  statements. 
We  will  probably  not  be  through  to-night,  and  we  can  take  that  item 
up  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Morrill.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  it,  because  we  took 
up  every  item  to  see  just  what  it  was  for  and  what  it  meant.  It  is 
a  pretty  big  job. 

enforcement   of   STANDARD   CONTAINER   ACT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  better  take  it  up  in  the  morning. 
We  will  now  consider  the  item  on  page  237,  enforcement  of  the 
standard  container  act. 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  the  case  of  the  enforcement  of  the  standard 
container  act,  as  you  will  see,  there  is  an  increase  of  $500  in  the 
amount  that  has  been  asked  for.  That  $500  is  to  pay  for  additional 
travel  under  the  item.  There  are  about  400  factories  in  the  United 
States  that  manufacture  these  containers  that  are  subject  to  this  law. 
This  law  covers  Climax  baskets  for  grapes  and  other  containers  for 
small  fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables.  It  provides,  in  the  case  of 
Climax  baskets,  that  there  shall  be  three  standard  Climax  baskets  of 
capacity  and  dimensions  stated  in  the  law. 

It  provides  also  that  as  to  other  containers  for  small  fruits,  berries, 
and  vegetables  the  only  standard  sizes  that  will  be  permissible  in 
interstate  commerce  are  the  half  pint,  the  pint,  the  quart,  and  the 
multiples  of  the  quart,  dry  measure,  subject  to  the  tolerances  allow- 
able by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  regulations  that  have  be^n  . 
established  by  him. 

It  has  been  found,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  the  way  of  getting 
the  law  observed  is  at  the  factorv  where  the  containers  are  manu- 
factured, and  that  means  that  the  man  who  has  the  work  to  do 
under  this  item  travels  from  factory  to  factory.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1921  he  visited  112  factories  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
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Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  California,  and 
Texas.     These  figures  cover,  as  I  said,  only  112  factories  out  of  400. 

In  carrying  on  this  work  he  must  do  it  largely  in  an  educational 
way  by  working  with  the  factories,  showing  them  just  what  the  law 
requires  and  what  it  permits  by  way  of  tolerances,  and  advise  them 
as  to  the  adjustment  of  their  forms  and  making  t^ts  of  the  various 
containers  that  they  are  manufacturing  to  see  whether  they  come 
within  the  requirements  of  the  law.  That  means  that  the  tests  are 
usually  conducted  in  the  offices  in  Washington,  and  while  during 
the  entire  fiscal  year  1921  there  were  576  containers  tested,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  nearly  800  were  tested. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  of  the  containers  you  tested  were 
lacking  in  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  have  not  the  figures  as  to  the  number  that  were 
lacking  in  requirements,  but  we  expect  that  a  large  number  of  the 
containers  were  lacking  under  those  conditions,  because  they  submit 
all  doubtful  cases,  and  wherever  we  find  they  are  lacking  we  advise 
the  factory  the  particulars  in  which  they  are  lacking  and,  if  neces- 
sary, give  them  anv  advice  that  they  may  need  to  get  back  within 
the  reouirements  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  standard  basket  or  container  is  not  a  very 
difficult  proposition.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  up  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  standard  and  send  it  to  these  factories,  cite 
the  law  to  them,  and  tell  them  we  expect  them  to  comply  with  it, 
instead  of  visiting  the  factory? 

Mr.  Morrill.  As  to  the  Climax  basket  that  is  not  so  much  of  a 
problem,  because  the  specifications  are  set  out  in  the  law.  But  as 
to  ther  other  containers  for  all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  berries,  and 
vegetables  the  only  standard  established  by  the  law  is  one  of  capacitv; 
thev  can  use  any  type  they  see  fit  to  use,  and  any  attempt  we  would 
make  to  bring  about  uniformity  would  be  purely  in  an  advisory  way 
and  of  course  we  are  always  glad  to  give  any  help  along  those  lines 
we  can.  But  we  can  not  enforce  the  observance  of  our  advice  as  to 
the  shape  or  as  to  dimensions  of  material. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  could  not  do  that  any  better  by  visiting  the 
factory. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  we  find  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Buchanan.     And  you  would  save  considerable  expense. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  find,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  jou  can  do 
a  lot  more  with  a  man,  by  talking  to  him  and  showing  him  than  by 
writing.  They  do  not  always  submit  their  containers  to  us  for  test. 
There  are  some  of  them  who  do  it,  in  fact  a  good  many  who  do.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  them  who  do  not  submit  their  containers,  and  we 
find  from  time  to  time  that  there  are  men  who  do  not  even  know  about 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  perhaps  care  less  about  the  provisions 
of  the  law  imtil  they  meet  the  man  who  has  the  duty  of  enforcing  it 
and  he  tells  them  what  they  are  required  to  do. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  there  any  penalties  provided  in  this  for  its 
violation  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  there  are  small  penalties  provided  for  violation 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  when  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law  if  you 
would  proceed  to  punish  the  violators  for  it  that  that  would  be  educa- 
tional and  prevent  future  violations. 
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Mr.  Morrill.  Of  course,  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  what  we  want 
to  do  is  to  get  the  containers  themselves  rig^ht  oefore  they  go  into 
interstate  commerce.  We  want  to  head  off  tne  violation  of  the  law, 
and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  at  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  this  instance  you  are  traveling  around  the 
country  advising  a  certain  class  of  factories  what  the  container 
requirements  are  and  the  penalty  that  follows,  yet  there  are  other 
classes  who  are  presumed  to  know  the  law  and  to  govern  themselves 
accordingly? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  look  upon  this  law  as  having  a  more  constructive 
side  to  it  than  merely  the  one  of  punishing  people  for  doing  something 
wrong. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  are  punishing  them  for  not  doing  right. 
Mr.  Morrill.  The  consumers  ana   the  shippers  are  entitled   to 
protection  as  far  as  they  can  get  it,  from  the  snort  containers. 
Mr.  Magee.  You  enforce  the  act,  do  you  not,  that  Congress  passed  ? 
Mr.  Morrill.  Ye*s,  we  do. 
Mr.  Magee.  Then  why  not  blame  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  not  taking  the  position  that  Congress  is  to 
blame  for  anything. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  would.  I  would  blame  them  if  they  passed  a  law  I 
did  not  approve  of.  This  act  was  passed  August  31,  1916.  I  do  not 
just  see  myself  why  you  should  be  criticised  for  enforcing  this  wonder- 
ful act  Congress  passed  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  I  do  not  blame 
anybody  except  the  men  who  voted  for  the  act. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  did  not  know  the  question-  of  anybody  being 
blamed  was  involved,  but  the  Question  is  involved  of  trying  to  get 
the  Interstate  Commerce  free  trom  short  containers  and  unlawiul 
containers. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  idea  was  to  send  to  each  one  of  these  factories 
a  letter  explaining  tnat  law,  saying  that  the  ^'containers  and  the 
specifications  are  as  follows.  '^  The  others  to  be  of  any  shape,  pro- 
viding they  conatainted  a  certain  quantity. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  have  done  that.  We  have  sent  a  copy  of  the 
law  and  regulations  and  all  the  information  we  can  give  to  every  fac- 
tory that  we  know  anything  about.  But  that  alone  does  not  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  neither  does  the  catching  of  a  violator 
and  prosecuting  him  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  law  fully.  There 
is  stul  that  side  of  the  problem  of  getting  the  containers,  started  out 
right  from  the  factory. 

sir.  Wason.  Is  any  shipper  or  grower  obliged  to  use  these  con- 
tainers in  sending  his  fruit  to  market  ? 

Mr.  Morrill  He  buys  his  containers  from  these  factories  and 
buys  them  for  whatever  purpose  he  wants  to  use  them,  according  to 
whatever  plans  he  wants  to  make. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  unlawful  to  ship  in  interstate  commerce  in 
short  containers  or  containers  not  according  to  specifications  1 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  the  understanding;  it  is  the  understanding 
we  aim  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  law. 

Mr  Wason.  Suppose  some  factory  owner  says  he  is  not  going  to 
conform  w^th  this  law,  claiming  that  his  goods  are  all  intrastate  mer- 
chandise, not  to  be  shipped  from  one  State  to  another  ? 
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Mr.  MoRRiLL.  VeiT  frequently  containers  which  are  short  or  odd 
sizes  and  do.  not  conform  to  the  law  are  disposed  of  within  the  State, 
because  we  find  them  and  they  know  that  we  know  it,  and  that  there- 
fore they  run  the  risk  of  being  prosecuted  if  they  ship  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Wason.  Of  course,  the  factory  man  can  not  be  prosecuted, 
could  he  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  he  shipped  them  out  of  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  He  would  be  the  shipper;  he  would  not  be  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  Morrill.  He  is  not  prosecuted  as  manufacturer,  but  as  a 
shipper. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  is  acting  in  a  dual  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  shipper  of  the  commodity; 
I  am  speaking  of  the  shipper  of  the  basket. 

Mr.  Wasox.  He  woula  become  a  shipper  the  minute  he  loaded 
them  on  the  freight  car  to  go  from  Texas  to  Oklahoma,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  Suppose  I  lived  in  Oklahoma  and 
he  lived  in  Ohio,  and  he  shipped  the  naskets  to  me.  Then  he  would 
violate  the  law,  because  he  snipped  those  baskets  in  int<5rstate  com- 
merce.    There  is  nothing  in  them;  but  he  shipped  the  baskets. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  if  you  sold  them  to  somebody  in  Texas  and  they 
took  them  over  the  line  with  a  pair  of  horses  or  mules  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  want  to  make  this  observation,  that  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  bigger  force  to  inspect  the  baskets  at  the  markets  or  in 
the  course  of  transportation  than  around  at  the  factories  where  they 
are  being  manufactured. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  often  do  you  attempt  to  visit  the  factories  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  have  one  man  visitmg  the  factories,  and  he  vis- 
ited 112  factories  in  1921,  and  there  are  400  factories  altogether. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  he  gets  aroimd  from  visiting  all  oi  those  400 
factories,  how  soon  will  he  be  starting  on  the  second  trip  of  inspec- 
tion ? 

Mr.  MoRRnx.  He  would  have  to  keep  going,  because  there  is  no 
end  of  human  ingenuity  in  manufacturing  these  baskets. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  contend  that  it  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  keep  a  lot  of  traveling  men  going  around  over 
the  country  seeing  that  citizens  comply  with  the  law  in  regard  to 
making  baskets  or  anything  else  according  to  certain  plans  and 
specifications  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  ^Vhat  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  find  baskets  in 
the  markets  shipped  by  persons  who  did  not  manufacture  them  and 
who  perhaps  dia  not  know  they  were  short  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  their  duty  to  know. 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  is  their  duty  to  know,  legally  speaking. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Every  man  is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  and  if 
you  prosecute  one  or  two  they  will  come  to  it;  they  will  have  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  and  look  into  these  things.  Every  citizen  is 
charged  with  knowing  those  things. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  the  same  way  with  a  large  number  of  these 
inspections. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  thing  has  got  no  end  to  it.  I  would  not  mind 
starting  them  out  the  first  time  to  see  that  they  got  started  right, 
bu    to  keep  the  thing  going  and  keep  these  people  on  the  road  all 
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the  time  is  not  good  policy.  The  more  the  Federal  Government 
takes  over  the  more  men  it  will  require,  and  the  first  thing  we  know 
we  will  be  a  nation  of  tax  consumers  instead  of  a  nation  of  tax  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  might  have  some  trouble  in  getting  convictions. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  always  have  trouble  getting  convictions. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  way  I  look  at  it  is,  without  criticism  of  anybody, 
there  are  so  many  laws  I  wonder  how  people  know  anything  about 
more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  tnem. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  works  out  that  in  a  number  of  cases  in  going  to  the 
factory  there  is  opportunity  to  caution,  and  then  when  you  get  a  man 
who  is  viciously  violating  the  law  you  wat<;h  him  and  catch  him. 

Mr.  Morrill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  a  spirit  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  complv  with  the  law  when  our  man 
visits  them,  tests  their  apparatus,  and  shows  them  where  they  are 
wrong.  We  do  not  find  any  opposition  among  the  manufacturers, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  that  we  run  into. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  manufacturers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  look  upon 
standardization  as  a  good  thing,  and  they  desire  further  standardiza- 
tion as  a  protection  against  the  demands  of  their  customers,  who  ask 
for  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  shapes  and  capacities,  which  makes  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  lactory  much  greater,  less  economical ;  and  yet  thej. 
have  to  comply  with  these  demands  of  their  customers  because  their 
competitors  may  do  so. 

COMPLETION  OF  WOOL  WORK. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  238,  completion  of  wool 
work. 

AMOUNT   OF   EXCESS    PROFITS,    AMOUNT   COLLECTED. 

Mr.  Morrill.  To  me  that  completion  of  the  wool  work  seems  to 
to  be  a  never-ending  task,  one  that  we  would  like  very  much  to  get 
through  with,  and  get  done.  The  situation  at  the  present  time  is  that 
we  have  practically  completed  our  field  auditing  so  far  as  it  seems 
desirable  to  go,  although  every  bit  of  field  auditing  we  do  discloses 
additional  profits  that  have  been  made  on  the  wool  in  1918  that  had 
not  been  shown  in  the  reports;  for  example,  we  took  $2,500  this  past 
year  and  sent  out  auditors,  and  they  found  $250,000  of  excess  profits 
that  had  not  been  disclosed  previously.  We  have  gotten  down  to  the 
point  where  we  have  turnea  over  to  the  solicitor  ot  the  department 
45  cases,  most  of  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  oi  Justice, 
and  the  others  are  on  the  way.  We  have  actually  determined  from 
reports  and  from  audits  that  there  were  $1,395,813.34  excess  profits 
on  the  wool  clip  of  1918  in  the  hands  of  the  wool  dealers.  We  have 
collected  of  that  amount  $610,663.14,  leaving  uncollected  $785,150.20. 
Of  that  uncollected  portion  the  amount  that  is  involved  in  the  45 
cases  that  have  been  referred  to  the  solicitor  is  $568,000.  These 
figures  I  am  giving  you  are  as  of  Januarj-  5,  1922.  Of  course,  we 
prepare  these  figures  right  along,  and  there  will  be  changes  from 
time  to  time,  nut  the  general  problem  is  the  same,  though  the 
figures  differ. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  cases  in  which  the  people  refused  to  give 
up  the  profits? 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  are.  They  are  cases  in  which  they  refused  to 
give  up  after  demand  and  after  every  exertion  that  we  could  make 
to  induce  them  or  convince  them  that  they  should  pay  the  amount 
of  excess  profits.  In  most  cases  they  are  following  the  leadership 
of  a  large  firm,  Brown  &  Adams,  in  Boston,  who  owe  something  like 
$268,000,  and  who  contend  that  they  are  not  legally  bound  to  repay 
these  excess  profits  to  the  Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  signed  an  agreement  with  the  War  Industries  poard,  one  of 
the  express  conditions  of  which  was  that  thev  should  abide  by  the 
regulations  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  those  regulations  ex- 

fressly  limited  their  profits,  their  contention  being  that  the  War 
ndustries  Board  never  had  any  power  to  make  those  regulations 
in  the  first  instance,  and  they  utterly  ignore  the  promise  in  the 
meantime. 

We  have  had,  so'  far,  I  think,  only  two  cases  which  havfe  actually 
gone  through  the  courts;  one  case  where  a  party,  after  being  suea> 
had  admitt^  liability ;  and  another  case  where  the  suit  was  contested 
and  a  decision  was  handed  down  by  a  district  court  in  Michigan ;  and 
then,  before  the  time  for  a  trial — I  might  say  that  the  decision  was  on 
a  demurrer  to  the  declaration — they  admitted  liability  and  paid  the 
amount. 

The  other  cases  are  awaiting  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  way  of  actual  institution  of  trial,  although  the  proceedings 
have  been  started,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  reason  for 
the  delay  is  on  account  of  the  congested  dockets  in  the  United  States 
courts  where  the  cases  have  been  instituted. 

There  are  some  cases  that  have  not  yet  been  referred  to  the  solicitor 
in  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  effect  settlement  before  having  to 
take  any  court  action,  cases  where  the  parties  either  contend  that 
our  figures  are  wrong  as  a  result  of  our  audits  or  where,  on  account  of 
the  difficult  situation  in  the  wool  industry,  they  have  asked  for  time 
in  which  to  make  the  payments. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much,  approximately,  do  these  men  owe? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  last  class  of  cases  I  am  speaking  of  $216,000.  In 
other  words,  we  have  collected  about  forty  some  thousand  dollars 
since  the  date  of  this  statement.  Of  the  money. that  we  have  received* 
the  $610,000  that  we  have  actually  collected,  we  have  distributed 
back  to  the  growers  $279,000  in  round  figures,  and  we  have  undis- 
tributed in  round  figures  $330,000.  That  is  made  up  of  cases  where 
the  total  amount  due  us  has  not  been  paid  to  us,  and  we  are  waiting 
until  it  is  all  paid,  or  where  we  can  not  find  the  man  who  is  entitled 
to  the  monev*  and  that  will  therefore  go  back  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  remains  to  be  done  now  so  far  as  the  depart- 
ment is  cone  emed  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  a  general  way  two  things  remain  to  be  done :  The 
distribution  of  any  collections  through  the  courts,  or  of  funds  that 
are  freed  from  the  disagreements  that  we  have,  or  which  are  being 
held  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  collected  the  total  amount: 
and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  cases  in  the  Unitea 
States  courts^ 
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Mr.  AxDEBfiON.  Is  that  dene  under  this  item  ? 

iifr.  Morrill.  Yes;  that  is  done  under  this  item.  When  I  say 
prepjaration  and  presentation  I  am  speaking  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  not  tne  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know,  but  after  the  case  goes  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  what  expenses  do  you  have? 

Mr.  M0RR114L.  We  have  this  class  of  expenses:  In  the  first  place, 
our  auditor  must  be  used  to  present  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  audits, 
as  they  got  them  in  every  case  where  a  contest  is  made,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  every  one  of  these  cases  will  be  contested. 
That  means  that  when  the  contest  arises  our  auditors  must  appear 
in  court  to  present  and  verify  the  figures  resulting  from  their  audits. 
That  also  means  every  time  their  traveling  expenses  and  per  diem. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  only  got  one  auditor? 

Mr.  MoRRiix.  We  have  only  got  one  auditor  now,  but  we  would  have 
to  call  in  the  various  auditors  who  had  made  these  audits  and  use 
them  as  witnesses. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  also  have  $172,000  to  collect  that  may  not  be 
litigated. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  true.  We  would  hope  that  all  of  that  would 
not  be  litigated ;  that  we  would  get  back  some  of  it  without  litigation. 
We  can  not  tell.  We  have  about  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  are  not 
making  headway  without  litigation. 

DISPOSITION   OF    MONEY  COLLECTED. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  part  of  this  expense  of  administering  is  charged 
against  the  payments? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No  ;  this  is  not  a  revolving  fund.  The  expenses  are 
paid  exclusively  out  of  the  appropriation.  The  moneys  received  are 
treated  as  entirely  separate  funds,  and  whatever  we  do  not  return 
to  the  growers  goes  into  the  Treasury;  absolutely  no  part  of  our 
expenses  is  paid  out  of  what  we  collect.  Of  course,  the  Treasury  is 
keeping  all  of  these  funds  segregated  from  its  other  receipts. 
Mr.  Anderson.  As  trust  funds? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.    But  my  statement  is  correct,  that  whatever  we 

do  not  return  to  the  grower  goes  into  the  Treasury  and  stays  there. 

Then  we  know  by  experience  with  the  Department  of  Justice  that 

we  have  to  assist  the  Department  of  Justice  in  every  case  of  an  im- 

poitant  character  by  our  own  assistance  or  those  of  the  solicitor, 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know,  but  that  does  not  come  out  of  this  fund, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Morrill,  Yes:  the  traveling  expenses  of  solicitors  has  not  any 
other  place  to  come  from  except  the  $15,000  appropriated. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  not  anv  expense  fund  in  connection  with 
the  solicitor's  office  out  of  which  this  could  come? 

Mr.  Morrill,  They  have  no  lump  fund.  Every  time  they  travel 
It  is  charged  against  the  appropriation  for  which  they  travel.  We 
have  to  pay  whatever  expenses  they  incur  in  this  travel. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  anything  deducted  to  repay  the  Government 
for  the  amount  used  in  making  this  investi^tion  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  receipts  are  not  used  in  any  way  in  paying  ex- 
penses. It  is  just  simply  a  book  calculation  you  can  make  it  you 
want  to  show  our  receipts. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  Government- charge  any  percentage  for 
collecting  this  ijioney,  or  does  the  owner  of  the  wool  get  the  whole 
amount  collected  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  owner  of  the  wool  gets  back  his  share  in  full 
of  the  excess  profits  of  the  dealer  to  whom  he  sold  his  wool,  without 
any  deduction  by  the  Government  of  any  part  of  its  expenses. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  this  is  a  voluntai'y  job  we  are  doing  for  the 
growers  of  the  wool. of  this  wool  clip  in  order  that  they  might  get 
justice? 

Mr.  MoRRiix.  Yes;  it  is  voluntary,  so  far  as  the  individual  grower 
who  gets  any  return  from  it  is  concerned.  The  Government  will  get 
a  vQYy  large  amoxmt  of  money  out  of  it  on  account  of  the  growers 
who  do  not  get  their  refunds  because  we  can  not  locate  them. 

Mr.  Bi  chanan.  And  that  will  be  a  trust  fund  in  the  Treasur3'  for 
years,  until  they  come  for  it. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  might  now  take  up  the  packers  and  stockyards, 
page  276. 

ACTIVITIES  COVERED  AND  RUI^8  GOVERNING  THE  ENFORCEMENT. 

Mr.  Morrill.  For  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  $200,0(K);  for  the  next  fiscal  year  there  is 
an  item  of  $410,500.  At  the  time  we  submitted  the  estimate  as  a 
basis  for  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  we  figured  on 
a  little  more  as  the  probable  expenditure  for  a  year,  and  the  ap- 
propriation which  was  actually  made  was  $200,000.  and  was  made 
on  August  24.  So  that  the  current  appropriation  is  on  a  basis  of 
much  less  than  $400,000  a  year.  But  there  is  a  good  reason  for  that, 
of  course,  in  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  organization  would 
be  on  a  completely  organized  basis  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and 
therefore  what  would  be  necessary  for  a  full  year's  work  woidd  not 
be  spent  in  the  first  year. 

The  packers  and  stockyards  act  applies  to  all  of  the  slaughterers 
and  packers  of  meat  in  interstate  commerce.  It  applies  to  all  of  the 
stockyards  of  a  certain  character;  that  is  to  say,  places  commonly 
known  as  stockyards  that  are  oi)erated  for  compensation  or  profit  at 
public  markets,  and  Avhich  have,  an  area,  exclusive  of  runs  and  alleys 
and  pas^^agewiiys,  of  20.000  square  feet  or  more. 

Tn  addition,  the  law  applies  to  every  person  who  buys  or  sells  live 
stock  on  a  commission  basis  or  on  his  own  account,  or  as  an  employee 
or  agent  of  another,  or  who  renders  any  sort  of  service  or  facility 
in  the  yards  with  respect  to  interstate  commerce. 

So  far  we  have  found  66  of  those  stockyards  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  come  within  the  definition  of  the  law.  In  addition,  there 
are  probably  more  than  8,000  of  the  various  types  of  persons,  market 
agencies  or  dealers,  who  are  operating  in  these  yards,  more  or  less 
in  interstate  commerce  under  this  law. 

There  are  at  least  829  packers — that  is  to  say,  all  those  that  are 
subject  to  meat  inspection  law — that  are  subject  to  this  law,  andf  in 
addition,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  definition  of  commerce  con- 
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tained  in  this  law  there  may  be  certain  other  packers  who,  while  not 
subject  to  the  Federal  meat  inspection  law,  would  be  subject  to  this 
law,  because  it  may  be  that  they  buy  live  stock  in  interstate  com- 
merce even  though  they  sell  the  meat  within  the  same  State;  there 
mar  be  some  cases  of  that  kind. 

The  packers  and  stockyards  act  provides  for  the  supervision  of  all 
of  the  operations  of  any  packer  who  comes  within  the  definition  of 
the  law,  even  though  his  operations  go  outside  of  meat  packing — that 
is  to  say,  for  example,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  is  subject 
to  the  law  we  must  first  ascertain  whether  he  is  engaged  in  buying 
live  stock  and  slaughtering  it  foi-  meat  purposes  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Having  found  that,  if  he  is  engaged  in  any  other  line  of 
business,  that  business  is  subject  to  the  law  just  the  same  as  is  the 
packing  business. 

A  series  of  rules  of  conduct  are  laid  down  for  the  government  of 
the  packers.  Those  rules  of  conduct  cover,  perhaps,  everything  that 
is  covered  by  the  antitrust  laws  and  in  more  detail,  more  specifically 
than  in  the  antitrust  laws.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  fully  familiar  with  those  provisions  of  the  law  or 
not ;  I  do  not  want  to  burden  you,  unless  you  want  me  to  make  some 
statement  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  you  have  any  copies  of  those  rules,  I  would  like 
to  have  you  send  me  one. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  every  member  of 
the  committee  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet.    I  have  but  one  copy  here, 

Mr.  Anderson,  Does  it  have  anything  except  the  law  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  contains  the  packers  and  stockyards  act  of  1921, 
the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  stockyard  owners,  market  agencies,  and  dealers,  and  ex- 
tracts from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act.  In  a  general  way 
the  provisions  with  reference  to  the  packers  are  regulations  of  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  including  the  ascertainment  of  whether  they 
are  keeping  accounts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disclose  the  facts  of 
their  business.  In  case  it  should  be  discovered  that  they  are  not 
keeping  their  accounts  in  such  manner  as  will  clearly  disclose  the 
facts  of  their  business,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  make 
requirements  as  to  the  forms  of  accounts  that  they  use. 

As  to  the  stockyards  companies  and  the  market  agencies  and  dealers 
in  the  stockyards  in  a  general  way  these  same  rules  of  conduct  apply. 
But  specifically  control  is  given  over  their  rates  and  charges  with 
reference  to  their  reasonableness  in  very  much  the  same  way  that 
conti-ol  is  given  in  the  interstate  commerce  act  over  the  rates  and 
charges  of  railroad  companies,  and  in  fact  the  interstate  commerce 
act  is  referred  to  for  certain  purposes  connected  with  the  procedure 
that  shall  be  followed  under  this  law,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission act  is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  packei*s. 

Every  market  agency  and  dealer  who  comes  within  this  law  must 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  showing  certain  facts 
about  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  every  market  agency  that  does 
business  on  a  commission  or  charge  basis  must  file  a  schedule  of 
rates  and  charges ;  the  stockyard  companies  also  must  do  that  within 
a  certain  time  that  is  specified. 
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In  order  ta  carry  out  the  provisioBS  of  the  law«  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
peace-time  permanent  proposition  which  needs  to  be  built  up  con- 
structively, we  have  had  to  proceed  slowly  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
care,  so  that  as  few  mistakes  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  would 
occur. 

Of  the  66  yards  not  all  of  them  are  important ;  many  .of  them  are 
relatively  unimportant;  they  need  attention,  but  not  the  attention 
of  a  man  all  the  time.  So  that  we  have  estimated  that  placing  men 
at  not  more  than  30  yards  would  take  care  of  the  entire  65  or  more 
by  assigning  secondary  yards  to  the  districts  of  the  men  that  are 
located  at  tne  more  important  yards.  The  reason  for  placing  men 
in  these  yards  is  that  there  are  many  questions  of  local  practice, 
irregularities,  and  the  like  that  can  only  be  handled  effectively  by 
men  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  made  clear  throughout  the  consiaera- 
tion  of  this  Dili  before  it  was  passed  that  it  was  expected  that  some 
such  procedure  would  be  adopted,  that  many  (juestions  that  arise 
in  the  yards  would  be  handled  by  the  supervisors  in  an  informal  local 
way  as  far  as  possible,  leaving  the  question  of  formal  proceedings 
only  to  cases  of  unwillingness  to  obey  the  law  or  to  cases  that  could 
not  be  settled  except  in  a  formal  way. 

We  have  found  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  the  way  in  which 
we  are  going  to  have  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  of  the  purposes  of 
the  law.  In  one  market  the  supervisor  found  they  were  using  these 
long  prods  with  sharp  points  on  them  for  prodding  the  animals 
around  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  necessary  action  out  of  them, 
and  as  soon  as  he  observed  that  practice,  saw  how  it  was  going,  he 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  stockyards  company  and  the  various 
commission  men  that  he  knew  were  doing  it,  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  damaging  the  animals  and  the  meat  by  that  practice,  and  they 
agreed  to  discontinue  and  substitute  other  forms  of  implements. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  found  other  things;  for  example,  recently 
one  of  the  auditors  in  going  through  the  books  of  the  commission 
firm  found  that  the  commission  firm  was  actually  insolvent,  that 
it  could  not  pay  its  shippers  if  it  had  to  do  so  at  that  moment,  ancj 
he  wired  the  facts  to  me,  and,  after  receiving  my  instructions,  he 
went  over  the  situation  with  the  commission  man,  went  to  his  bank 
with  him,  and  the  band  financed  him  to  the  extent  of  about  $20,000, 
which  was  the  amount  needed  in  order  to  put  him  in  position  to  settle 
with  his  shippers.  That  was  a  situation  that  was  not  known  to  the 
exchange  or  to  anyone  else  until  it  was  found  by  the  auditor  in 
going  over  his  books. 

We  have  found  a  good  many  other  things  that  manifestly  needed 
attention.  Quite  a  good  many  of  them  I  have  noted  from  time  to 
time  as  they  came  up  before  me.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  markets 
there  was  the  custom  on  the  part  of  the  commission  men  and  the 
buyers  to  make  an  arbitrary  deduction  of  3  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  every  animal  for  shrinkage,  and  to  pay  on  the  weight  less  the  3 
per  cent  upon  the  theory  that  the  animal  either  had  filled  or  would 
lose  in  weight  on  account  of  handling  and  things  of  that  kind.  In 
applying  the  3  per  cent,  as  you  can  see,  it  took  no  account  of  the 
previous  condition  of  the  animal  or  of  its  condition  after  feeding; 
and  when  that  was  taken  up  by  our  supervisor  with  the  commission 
men  and  dealers  they  got  together  and  voluntarily  agreed  to  dis- 
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-continue  the  whole  thing  and  adopted  a  rule  of  the  market  by  which 
the  animals  would  be  paid  for  on  their  exact  Weight. 

We  found  that  in  a  certain  market  the  commission  men  were  pay- 
ing various  forms  of  gratuities,  such  as  actual  rebates,  subscriptions 
to  market  papers,  meals,  free  telephone  and  telegraph  messages, 
and  the  like,  to  the  extent  of  25  to  30  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts. 

Under  the  packers  and  stockyards  act  any  form  of  rebate  is  pro- 
hibited and  made  unlawful:  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
looked  upon  by  trade  generally  as  a  bad  business  practice  to  do  any- 
thing like  that,  because  it  is  in  effect  a  discrimination  among  the 
different  shippers.  They  do  not  all  get  treated  alike  under  a  con- 
dition of  that  kind ;  and  it  makes  the  apparent  commission  charge  a 
fictitious  charge,  and  we  have  secured  the  discontinuance  of  that 
practice  in  that  market  bv  pointing  out  its  various  features  and  by 
securing  the  agreement  oi  the  commission  men  to  the  rules. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  was  a  per  cent  of  their  commissions? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes ;  it  amounted  to  25  or  30  per  cent — it  was  not 
figured  as  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  their  commissioms  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes ;  of  their  commissions.  We  find  that  there  are 
a  number  of  other  practices  about  which  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  commission  trade  among  speculators  and  exchanges 
generally:  For  example,  what  is  called  the  weighing-up  practice; 
that  is  to  say,  I  mean  by  weighing  up,  where  the  commission  man 
weighs  up  the  live  stock  that  have  been  consigned  to  him  for  sale  to 
himself  and  pays  the  shipper  the  assumed  market  value.  That  is 
considered  contrary  to  good  business  standards  in  a  great  ma^iy 
markets.  In  a  few  markets  it  is  directly  prohibited ;  in  others  it  is 
not — in  a  great  many  others  it  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  in  many 
markets  it  is  defended  as  a  market  necessity. 

In  the  case  of  the  cooperative  commission  concerns,  they  have  felt 
that  it  was  a  necessity  to  establish  what  they  call  a  stocker  and  feeder 
or  shipper  division,  where  when  they  get  through  the  day's  sales  they 
take  over  the  remainder  of  the  cattle  at  what  they  figure  to  be  the 
market  price  and  make  an  immediate  account,  sales  to  the  shipper, 
and  then  sell  the  live  stock  later,  when  they  get  a  chance,  at  a  reason- 
able price;  and  the  cooperatives  justify  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
shipper  ultimately  gets  it  all  back,  because  it  is  on  a  purely  coopera- 
tive basis  anyhow.  It  is  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  by  old-line 
commission  men  that  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  for  favoring 
some  shippers  and  not  others.  It  is  a  criticism  that  applies,  regard- 
less of  whether  a  cooperative  or  old-line  a^ncy;  in  other  words, 
where  they  weigh  up,  they  may  fix  the  price  so  as  to  favor  one 
shipper  and  give  him  a  good,  substantial  price  for  his  and  take  it  off 
of  some  other  shipper.  So  that  while  the  shippers,  in  the  aggregate, 
f^t  it  all  back,  the  individual  shipper  does  not  get  equal  treatment, 
perhaps.  That  is  a  matter  that  we  have  all  of  our  sui)ervisors  work- 
ing on,  investigating  and  determining  just  what  is  going  on,  and 
reporting  to  us,  with  the  idea  that  we  can  establish  a  general  policy 
of  administration. 

Some  questions  arise  as  to  what  are  called  ^'  string  sales,"  where  the 
live  stock  of  several  shippers  are  sold  as  one  lot,  and  at  perhaps  a  flat 
price,  and  then  the  commission  man  undertakes  to  prorate  back  to 
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the  shippers  that  lump  sum  according  to  whatever  judjgment  ne  may 
be  able  to  exercise.  That  is  regarded  by  many  people  in  the  trade  as 
a  bad  practice  and  one  that  can  not  be  justified.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  them  point  out  that  they  can  not  always  make  sales  to  indi- 
vidual buyers  unless  they  do  sell  several  small  lots  together.  That  is  a 
doubtful  answer,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  answer  that  is  made. 

Now,  we  are  working  up  a  sort  of  a  progi*am  of  these  things  for  all 
of  our  supervisors  to  investigate  one  after  another  and  make  special 
reports  on,  so  that  we  can  djBtermine  what  is  the  application  of  the 
law,  as  to  those  matters,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
various  people  in  the  business,  and  what  should  be  done,  and  as  fast 
as  we  determine  upon  the  attitude  we  advise  our  supervisors  what 
thev  shall  do  about  those  things. 

Sight  now  we  have  a  matter  pending  which  will  proceed  to  a  for- 
mal hearing  and  which  will  take  a  considerable  amount  of  testi- 
mony, and  will  require  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  is  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Kansas  City  Livestock  Exchange 
against  Armour  &  Co.  and  the  Fowler  Packing  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
where  it  is  alleged  by  the  Kansas  City  Livestock  Exchange  that  the 
yards  operated  by  the  Fowler  Packing  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  the  Mistle- 
toe Yards,  are  being  used  as  a  factor  in  depressing  the  value  of  live 
stock  in  the  public  yards  of  Kansas  City,  because  the  Fowler  Pack- 
ing Co.  is  buying  direct  from  the  shippers  and  on  a  different  basis 
from  that  used  in  the  main  yards;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  paying 
shipi>ers  on  the  assumed  basis  of  the  average  value  of  the  hogs,  of 
like  grade  and  character  on  the  same  day  in  the  public  yards^  that 
fact  being  determined  by  the  buyers  of  the  Fowler  Packing  Co.  ex- 
clusively, the  shipper  not  being  present.  The  respondents  justify  that 
on  the  ground  that  fill  is  eliminated;  they  do  not  feed  the  animals: 
the  animals  go  to  slaughter  immediately;  the  yardage  charges  are 
eliminated,  the  heating  up  of  the  animals  on  account  of  fill  and  other 
handling  is  eliminated,  and  they  make  various  other  justifications 
of  it.  So  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  formal  complaint  has  been 
filed  with  us,  we  will  have  to  carry  the  matter  through. 

I  have  mentioned  a  number  of  things  about  practices.  We  have 
the  question  of  costs  of  marketing  live  stock  in  the  yards,  from  the 
standpoint  of  e  onomics  generally,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  rates  charged,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  efficiency  of  the  old-line  commission  agencies  with  co- 
operative commission  agencies,  and  notwithstanding  the  pendency 
of  the  litigation  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  packers  and 
stockyards  act,  and  the  opposition  of  a  good  many  of  the  commis- 
sion men  to  the  enforcement  of  that  law  while  that  litigation  is 
pending,  we  have  secured  a  withdrawal  of  that  opposition  in  respect 
to  the  South  St.  Paul  market,  where  we  are  making  a  complete  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  commission  men,  and  later  of  the  stockyards 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  all  of  the  items  of  cost  and 
the  relative  services  rendered  so  as  to  determine,  as  I  said,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  rates  and  also  what  class  of  agency  is  the  more 
efficient  in  terms  of  service  rendered  and  charge  and  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  exclude  one  or  the  other  even  if  you  do? 

Mr.  MoRRiLi^.  I  am  not  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  we  would 
exclude  one  or  the  other.    They  have  both  got  a  right  to  do  business, 
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SO  lon^  as  they  do  it  legitimately  and  honestly,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  an  impartial  attitude  from  the  packers  and  stockyards  adminis- 
tration, and  they  will  get  it.  But  we  think  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  know  what  are  the  facts  about  cooperative  as 
distinguished  from  old-line  commission  business  and  both  sets  of 
agencies  have  fully  agreed  and  are  assisting  us  in  carrying  on  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cooperative  people  are 
entitled  to  know  all  about  the  old-line  stockyards? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  the  shippers  are  entitled  to  know  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  attended  some  of  their  meetings,  where  they 
are  very  much  in  doubt  about  this  whole  proposition.  They  do  not 
know  whether  they  should  support  these  cooperatives  or  not;  they 
have  been  told  a  lot  of  things  about  the  cooperatives  and  about  the 
old-line  companies ;  each  one  asserts  certain  things  about  the  others, 
and  nobody  knows  the  truth. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  any  people  tried  to  know  about  both? 

Mr.  Morrili^.  Yes ;  I  do  not  limit  the  knowing  about  it  to  one  class 
or  the  other ;  in  fact,  I  would  hope  no  one  would  get  the  impression 
that  we  made  any  distinction  between  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  reason  I  put  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Of  (oui'se,  in  doing  that  we  are  doing  it  in  such 
a  way  that  not  only  can  we  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  but  the  information  can  be  used  from  the  standpoints  of  costs 
of  marketing  investigations  that  have  been  spoken  about  here  be- 
fore in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  carrying  the  cost 
of  marketing  of  live  stock  all  the  way  through  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer;  and  that  is  one  sta^e  of  it.  And  as  we  develop 
our  organization  and  get  the  right  kind  of  men,  we  want  to  fol- 
low the  thing  through  the  pakers,  and  we  should,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  so  because  of  the  great  amount  of  contention  that  there  has 
been  in  the  past  as  to  what  the  packers'  figures  mean.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  anything  easy  about  that  and  I  do  not 
promise  anything.  But  I  am  going  to  perform  the  duty  that  has 
been  imposed  on  us  to  the  best  of  mv  ability. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  very  difficult  and  I  shall  be  interested  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  grant  the  difficulty  of  it.  We  have  either  got  to 
try  or  else  stay  of!  of  it,  one  or  the  other;  and  Congress  evidently 
decided  we  should  try. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  things  in  the  yards  requiring  study. 
I  have  not  begun  to  mention  them.  They  come  in  to  us  from  the 
supervisors  all  the  time,  and  there  has  been  settlement  of  quite  a 
good  many  disputes  in  the  yards  without  the  necessity  of  going 
any  further. 

To  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  disputes  that  come  up, 
for  instance:  In  East  St.  I^uis  a  speculator  was  driving  a  lot  of 
bogs  through  the  alleys  and  at  the  same  time  the  buyers  of  one 
of  the  packers  were  driving  a  lot  of  hogs  through,  and  they  came 
to  a  point  where  there  was  a  junction  of  the  two  alleys  with  a  gate 
between,  and  in  some  way  or  other  the  gate  came  open  and  the 
two  lots  of  hogs  got  mixed;  and,  following  the  custom  of  the  mar- 
kets, both  lots  of  hogs  were  thrown  back  on  the  stockyards  company 
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on  the  ground  that  the  stockyards  company  was  negligent  in  allow- 
ing the  gates  to  come  open. 

Our  supervisor  went  into  the  matter  on  the  ground,  had  all  the 
parties  in  his  office,  and  went  over  the  facts  and  found  that  no  one 
except  the  stockyards  company  could  have  been  negligent,  because 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  stockyards  company-  to  maintain  these  gates. 
It  was  admitted  by  every  one  concerned  that  the  gate  came  open; 
and  upon  presentation  of  the  facts  to  all  the  parties  our  supervisor 
was  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  what  the  amount  of  damage  was,  and 
he  expressed  it,  and  the  parties  voluntarily  agreed  to  settle  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Had  the  hogs  been  weighed? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  they  had  been  weighed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  the  liability  to  the  shipper  had  already  been 
discharged  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Oh,  yes ;  the  shipper  was  not  involved ;  it  was  a 
question  of  distributing  the  dollars  between  the  packer,  the  specu- 
lator, and  the  stockyards  company. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Was  not  that  a  question  of  each  man  finding  and 
identifying  his  own  hogs? 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  could  not  identify  the  hogs,  because  they  got 
mixed;  and,  as  I  say,  they  have  a  custom  by  which  when  any  lots 
of  live  stock  get  mixed  they  throw  them  all  in  together. 

Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  the  gate  had  been  fastened  so  that  it  could 
not  open  but  was  not  in  very  good  condition  and  that  the  hogs 
got  through  the  rails  and  others  followed:  What  would  you  do  ir 
such  a  case  as  that? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  that  then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  gate,  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  stockyards 
company  to  maintain  in  good  condition,  and  this  law  especially 
provides  that  the  stockyards  company  shall  render  reasonable  stock- 
yards' services,  and  therefore  they  are  required  to  do  it. 

I  have  heard  a  good  many  statements  about  this  law,  about  there 
not  being  much  to  it,  that  it  would  not  accomplish  anything.  There 
is  not  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  find  something  in  that  law  that 
had  not  entirely  impressed  itself  on  my  mind  before,  and  a  good 
many  other  people  are  finding  out  likewise.  It  has  got  a  pretty  big 
job  in  it  for  the  administration,,  without  asking  for  any  more 
authority.  If  we  can  consider  this  law  the  way  Congress  and  the 
public  think  that  it  ought  to  be  administered,  we  will  be  doing  a 
pretty  big  job. 

I  have  mentioned  things  about  live  stock;  I  have  also  mentioned  the 
yards  at  Kansas  City. 

We  have  in  the  case  of  the  packers  a  number  of  questions  which 
we  are  attempting  to  settle  in  the  same  informal  way,  and  as  to 
which  we  have  every  assurance  from  the  packers  involved  that  they 
are  willing  to  do  everything  possible  to  try  to  settle,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  question  of  unfair  competition  involved  in  the  packing 
and  sale  by  one  of  the  large  packers  of  butter  in  pound  cartoins,  bui 
which  actually  contain  only  15  ounces.  One  of  the  large  packers 
is  selling  butter  that  way,  changing  the  label  on  the  carton  by  stomp- 
ing over  the  1  pound  the  words  "  fifteen  ounces,"  and  that  practice  has 
been  objected  to  on  the  part  of  another  packer  on  the  ground,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  uneconomical,  because  it  costs  just  as  much 
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to  market  15  ounces  in  a  pound  carton  as  to  market*  a  pound  in  a 
pound  carton;  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  not  fair  competition, 
oecanse  there  is  quite  a  field  for  deception  of  the  consumer,  and, 
finally,  that  the  complaining:  packer  must  either  engage  in  that 
business  likewise  or  go  out  of  business  of  selling  butter  in  the  same 
territory.  We  have  got  the  matter  in  shape  where  we  are  hoping 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Morrill. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  was  taltang  last  night  about  a  number  of  things 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  the  stockyards.  I  mentioned  the 
auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  commission  men,  including  both 
the  old  line  and  the  cooperatives  at  South  St.  Paul,  to  be  followed 
by  an  audit  of  the  stockvards  accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
basis  for. determining  whether  their  rates  were  reasonable,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  relative  efficiency  and  relative  costs 
and  relative  service. 

We  had  in  mind  that  South  St.  Paul  was  a  peculiar  market  and 
typical  of  a  certain  condition,  about  as  typical  as  any  market  that 
we  could  get.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  a  medium-sized  market, 
around  fourth  or  fifth,  and  we  have  two  cooperative  commission 
agencies  which  are  in  competition  with  each  other  and  with  the  old- 
line  commission  agencies. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  some  practices  in  the  market 
that  are  not  fair  to  the  shipper  or  to  the  buyers,  so  that  we  felt  that 
would  be  a  very  good  market  to  make  an  audit.  However,  we  do 
not  feel  that  that  would  be  sufficient  from  a  general  standpoint,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  that  particular  market. 

We  do  not  intend  to  wait  until  we  have  gone  through  a  series  of 
markets  to  publish  the  audit  of  the  South  St.  Paul  market,  but  I  do 
feel  that  we  have  got  to  go  to  other  markets.  For  example,  at  Port 
Worth  there  is  no  exchange  organization,  because  at  a  time  in  the 
past,  about  10  years  ago,  they  were  enjoined  under  the  State  law  from 
naving  an  exchange.  Consequently  it  is  an  unorganized  market. 
There  are  no  cooperatives  there,  so  that  we  think  that  that  is  a  good 
market  to  take  as  another  market  in  our  audit  work.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  speculators  there.  Then  I  think  that  some  other 
distinctive  market  ought  to  be  selected  before  we  get  through,  but  I 
have  not  progressed  so  far  in  my  mind  as  to  selecting  the  exact  mar- 
ket, and  I  want  to  get  one  that  is  different  from  either  of  the  two 
that  I  have  named.  For  example,  some  market  in  the  East,  where 
business  is  done  on  a  percentage  basis  instead  of  a  flat  rate  per  car. 
It  might  be  that  we  would  select  one  of  that  kind  of  markets,  or  we 
might  take  a  market  out  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  presume  there  is  a  wider  variation  of  method  in 
the  stockyards  of  the  country  as  a  whole  than  most  of  us  realize. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  find  a  tremendous  difference.  We  find  that  even 
men  in  the  business  themselves  generalize  as  to  conditions  in  the  yards 
as  if  they  prevailed  in  all  the  markets,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  not  found  a  single  proposition  that  holds  good  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States. 

For  example,  Mr.  Kay  Wood,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  asserted  on  the  floor 
of  a  public  meeting  in  Chicago  that  it  was  a  crime ;  that  it  was  a  fraud 
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on  the  public  knd  the  shippers  for  a  commission  man  to  weigh  up 
live  stock  to  himself,  and  that  every  exchange  prohibited  such  prac- 
tice. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  got  in  Pittsburgh  that  very  thing 
going  on,  and  they  are  defending  it,  saying  that  it  b  necessary ;  and 
they  have  an  exchange  there.  That  is  just  an  illustration.  That  is 
only  one  illustration  that  I  could  take.  I  could  take  practically  any 
proposition  that  they  put  up  to  me  and  show  you  the  opposite  of  what 
they  say  is  going  on  everywhere.  It  is  not  easy  to  undertake  to  say 
what  should  be  the  standard  of  conduct  that  should  exist  everywhere. 

LITiaATION  ON  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  ACT. 

In  that  connection  you,  of  course,  have  heard  something  about 
the  litigation  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  packers  and 
stockyards  act.  That  litigation  was  instituted  on  benalf  of  the 
commission  men  of  Chicago  in  one  suit,  and  on  behalf  of  the  traders 
in  another  suit.  It  was  heard  before  three  judges  in  Chicago — Judge 
Landis,  Jud^e  FitzHenrj^,  and  Judge  Evans,  the  last  named  being 
the  circuit  ludge — and  in  a  rather  comprehensive  opinion,  going 
ri^ht  straignt  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  they  upheld  it 
without  any  qualification. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wonder  if  you  could  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of 
that  decision? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  I  will  be  vei*y  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  copies  made,  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  one. 

They  denied  the  application  for  a  temporary  restraining  order  and 
an  appeal  was  taken  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  argued  on  March  20, 1  think. 

In  the  meantime  counsel  for  the  complainants  weni  to  the  Sohci- 
tor  General  and  got  a  stipulation  agreeing  not  to  prosecute  any  of 
the  appellants  for  violations  of  the  law  between  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  and  10  days  after  the  argument  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That,  however,  applies  only  to  the  ap- 
pellants, and  those  are  persons  who,  in  the  Chicago  market,  were 
complainants  in  the  case.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  other  market; 
but  we  have  had  an  extremely  embarrassing  condition  to  deal  with 
as  a  result  of  that  stipulation,  because  the  firm  representing  the 
traders,  of  which  Mr.  Mayer,  oi  Chicago,  is  a  member,  has  sent  out 
wires  that  I  know  of,  ana  I  think  letters  also,  advising  traders  all 
over  the  United  States  that  they  do  not  have  to  comply  with  this 
law,  and  that  they  had  an  agreement  with  the  Government  that  the 
law  is  not  goinp  to  be  enforced.  Those  wires,  at  least,  and  those 
letters  simply  did  not  state  the  truth.  There  is  not  any  agreement 
except  in  C  hicago,  and  I  have  finally  secured  Mr.  Mayer's  admission 
that  what  his  firm  did  was  not  the  truth  in  the  matter,  and  he  says 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  own  firm. 

I  thought  I  should  make  that  statement  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
makes  our  enforcement  of  the  law  very  difficult  as  to  the  traders  of 
the  country,  and  psychologically  it  extends  itself  to  the  commission 
men,  who,  however,  have  not  been  so  advised  by  their  counsel,  but 
they  naturally  feel  that  both  cases  are  one  and  the  same  proposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  though,  we  are  finding  that  there  is  a  gradual 
breaking  down — I  might  say  a  rather  rapid  breaking  down  of  the 
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opposition  to  the  administration  of  the  packers  and  stockyards  act 
on  the  part  of  the  commission  men,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  even 
the  traders  themselves,  who  are  supposed  to  be  supporting  the  litiga- 
tion. We  are  doing  that  through  personal  contact  with  our  super- 
visors in  the  yards  where  they  can  see  that  the  Government  men  are 
really  trying  to  do  something  constructive  and  getting  some  results 
and  getting  matters  settled  without  too  much  red  tape  being  in- 
volved in  it;  One  of  the  greatest  values  that  I  see  in  having  the 
supervisors  in  the  markets  is  the  personal  contact  which  enables  them 
to  settle  disputes  and  inform  people  of  the  rights  they  have  and  of 
the  obligations  they  have  and  to  deal  with  matters  on  the  ground 
generally. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  our  supervisors  each  send  in 
weekly  reports  to  the  administration  of  all  of  their  activities  during 
the  preceding  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  have  that  report 
summarized,  together  with  any  instructions  that  I  have  issued  to 
supervisors,  and  furnish  it  to  the  Secretary-,  so  that  we  are  in  constant 
touch  with  all  of  our  supervisors. 

I  think  that  as  time  goes  on  there  is  ^ijoing  to  be  a  fairly  heavy 
expense  for  telegraphing  in  that  connection,  in  order  to  get  prompt 
action  on  matters,  and  in  order  to  cut  down  as  far  as  possible  on 
that  expense  of  telegraphing  and  traveling  I  think  it  will  be  nees- 
sarv'  for  us  a  little  later  on  to  divide  the  country  up  into  divisions 
with  competent  men  who  have  been  trained  and  whom  we  ran  rely 
upon  to  carry  our  policies  direct  to  the  supervisors  without  so  much 
communication  with  Washington. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Decentralize  it  somewhat? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Decentralize  it:  yes.  We  are  gradually  picking  out 
a  man  here  and  there  in  our  organization  who  shows  that  he  has  got 
the  requisite  ability  to  handle  that  sort  of  a  proposition.  That  is  a 
matter  of  development,  though,  and  we  can  not  go  too  fast  with  it. 
We  have  to  be  cautious. 

We  have  a  situation  at  East  St.  Louis  that  is  causing  us  some  con- 
cern.   Most  of  the  exchanges,  if  not  aD  of  them,  have  rules  in  their 
rule  books  prohibiting  their  members  from  dealing  with  person^ 
who  are  not  members  of  the  exchange.     While,  in  the  inception  of 
that  rule,  it  was  probably  aimed  at  persons  who  were  not  looked  upon 
as  of  the  highest  type,  and  who  would  not  be  acceptable  for  mem- 
bership, it  has  grown  to  have  application  specifically  to  the  cooper- 
ative commission  concerns  in  the  markets,  because  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  interpretation  that  the  exchanges  place  upon  their  rules,  thei 
cooperative  exchanges'  rebate,  and  the  exchanges  look  upon  that  as 
a  form  of  competition  that  they  can  not  meet  directly,  and  they  are 
inclined  to  enforce  their  rule  that  they  have  had,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  now  that  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  is  in  force 
such  a  rule  can  not  stand ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  be- 
hind this  litigation— one  of  the  reasons  for  instituting  the  litiga- 
tion, because  they  feel  that  that  nile  can  not  be  maintained  hereafter. 
In  East  St.  Louis  there  are  two  or  three  cooperatives  now,  and  an 
independent  or  two,  that  have  started  up,  and  they  have  all  felt  more 
or  less  this  apparent  discrimination.     It  is  a  little  difficult  to  lay 
your  fingers  on  it  and  to  point  out  the  actual  facts,  but  still  it  would 
seem  that  there  is.     So,  the  matter  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
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they  have  demanded  a  specific  investigation  and  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  have  a  man  now  in  East  St.  Louis  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  get  all  the  facts  on  that  matter  so  that  we  can  determine 
whether  to  take  any  action  or  not. 

I  might  say  that  even  there  there  is  a  breaking  away  from  the  ex- 
change, in  that  some  of  the  traders  and  other  members  of  the  ex- 
changes are  beginning  to  cut  loose  on  this  proposition  of  dealini: 
with  cooperatives.  The  packers  themselves  are  not  a  party  to  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  they  never  have  been,  I  think. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  1  do  not  know  that  they  ever  have  been,  but 
recently  they  have  adopted  a  very,  very  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  cooperative  associations,  and  while  they  do  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  them,  thev  certainly  do  not  discriminate  against  them,  and 
I  think  that  they  have  really  helped  the  cooperatives  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  a  good«many  of  the  markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  noticed  the  same  diflPerence  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  exchange  as  to  the  policy  of  the  exchange 
with  reference  to  cooperative  organizations. 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  fact,  members  have  told  me  that  they  did  not 
feel  that  they  should  fight  cooperatives,  except  in  the  business.  In 
other  words,  that  they  are  willing  that  the  cooi>eratives  shall  come 
into  the  market  and  do  busings  on  the  same  terms  as  anyone  else, 
and  they  will  simply  fight  them  on  a  purely  competitive  basis,  and 
I  think  that  represents  the  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  broader 
minded  men;  but  there  are  so  many  of  them  who  feel  the  danger 
from  that  competition,  and  who  feel  that  they  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  it,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  take  that  broad-minded  attitude 
toward  it.  Of  coui-se,  you  could  not  seriously  criticize  a  man  who 
feels  that  his  bread  and  butter  depends  upon  the  success  of  these 
cooperatives. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  propaganda  circulated  in  connection  with 
the  matter  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  that  the  cooperatives  can  not 
be  successful,  or  that  if  they  are  successful  they  are  doing  it  by 
devious  means,  and,  regardless  of  what  one  thinks  about  the  prob- 
able success  of  the  cooperative  movement,  the  shippers  in  the  coun- 
try generally  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  feel  that  if  all  that  the  old-line  concerns  say  about  the  coopera- 
tives were  true,  the  sooner  the  shippers  know  it  the  better.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true,  the  same  answer  applies — the  sooner 
they  know  it  the  better. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  at,  because  it  is 
always  difficult  to  tell  what  would  have  happened  if  a  man  had  not 
taken  the  pill.  And  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  you  would  have  gotten 
for  a  carload  of  steers  if  somebody  else  had  sold  them  instead  of  the 
fellow  that  did. 

Mr.  Morrili..  Ceitainly.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  whether 
the  cooperatives  are  getting  better  prices  for  their  live  stock  than 
the  old-line  commission  concerns,  that  is  a  most  difficult  question, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  there  will  be  any  satisfactory  answer  to  it 

This  sort  of  a  theory  was  advanced,  which  we  are  going  to  test 
out  for  what  it  is  worth — that  we  might  take  hogs,  handled  in  the 
same  market  through  the  cooperatives  and  through  the  old-line  com- 
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mis-sion  concerns  over  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  average 
the  weight,  average  the  prices,  and  see  what  the  result  is,  on  the 
theory  that  the  general  average  would  be  fair  in  both  cases.  Not^, 
whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  but  that  is  the 
theory  that  has  been  advanced,  and  we  are  going  to  give  it  a  test. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  has  always  been  some  question  in  Minne- 
apolis in  respect  to  the  cooperatives  dealing  in  grain.  The  old-line 
people  have  always  claimed  that  the  cooperatives  did  not  get  as 
good  prices  as  the  old-line  people  did,  and  that  "what  the  farmer 
got  in  dividends  and  rebates  was  more  than  oflPset  by  the  smaller 
price  that  they  received.  I  don't  know  whether  that  can  be  demon- 
strated or  not.  I  suspect  that  if  it  were  demonstrated  there  would 
still  be  a  good  many  people  who  would  not  believe  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  thinjk  that  is  true. 

Mr,  Anderson.  And  if  that  were  not  true,  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  in  business  now  who  would  be  out  of  business, 
probably. 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  have  a  pi*oblem  upon  whieh  we  are  working  in 
several  markets,  created  hy  action  recently  taken  by  the  sto?kyards 
companies.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  a  irreat  many 
stockyards  companies  to  make  no  charge  to  speculators  where  re- 
weighing  is  involved  of  the  live  stock.  The  live  st(K*k  having  once 
been  weighed  and  sold  by  a  commission  man  and  having  gone  to 
a  sjjeculator,  the  speculator  gets  a  free  service. 

1  think  the  theory  upon  which  the  stockyards  companies  justified 
that  was  that  it  built  up  a  market  and  afforded  a  ready  outlet  for 
the  live  stock  that  the  packers  would  not  take  themselves,  but  I 
think  that- the  stockyards  companies  recently  decided  that,  either  on 
the  basis  of  the  packers  and  stockyards  act  or  on  some  oth^r  ground, 
that  that  was  not  exactly  fair  after  all.  A  number  of  them  have 
introdiKed  a  charge  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  yardage  charge, 
to  be  exacted  from  speculators  when  live  stock  is  reweighed.  But 
thev  have  introduced  some  refinements  on  it.  For  instance,  in  one 
of  the  big  yards  that  extra  charge  is  not  exacted  where  live  stock 
go  out  of  tlie  market.  That  promptly  brought  a  kick  from  one  of 
the  local  packers,  who  had  bought  live  stock  from  a  sneculator  and 
therefore  had  the  one-half  yardage  charge  incorporated  in  the  price. 
I  think  that  the  stockyards  company  is  ready  to  concede  that  there 
is  real  discrimination  there,  and  they  are  trying  to  work  out  the 
problem  with  our  supervisors  of  how  to  rectify  their  charges  and 
avoid  discrimination. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  exceedingly  complex. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  In  other  words,  in  a  small  way,  reviewing  some 
of  the  things  I  have  said,  we  have  all  the  problems  of  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  rates  and  charges  of  stock- 
yards companies  and  commission  men  and  other  agencies,  such  as 
serum  companies,  and  the  like,  that  render  services  in  the  yards ;  we 
have  all  the  problems  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  respect 
to  commercial  practices  of  all  of  those  agencies,  and  the  packei'S,  too, 
Hot  in  the  case  of  packers  not  confined  to  meat;  we  have  all  the 
accounting  problems  that  any  accounting  agency  has,  first,  from  the 
standpoint  of  auditing  the  books  of  the  various  agencies,  and,  sec- 
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end,  from  a  constructive  standpoint  of  determining  better  account- 
ing practices,  in  order  to  get  the  facts ;  then  we  have,  of  course,  all 
of  the  legal  questions  that  are  involved  in  any  of  these  matters. 
So  that  we  have  a  pretty  big  combination  of  practical  and  legal 
questions  in  the  administration  of  the  packers  and  stockyards  act; 
I  think  about  as  comprehensive,  in  a  relatively  small  organisation, 
as  you  can  find  in  the  Government. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  covered  the  general  activities  as  completely 
as  you  would  like,  and  I  therefore  will  be  glad  if  you  will  ask  me 
any  questions  that  occur  to  you. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  some  idea  of  how  the 
proposition  is  organized,  the  classes  of  employees,  and  the  salaries 
which  you  expect  to  pay. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  will  have  to  do  that  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
organization  in  process  of  making,  rather  than  one  in  actual  exist- 
enc  e ;  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  pretty  slow  job  for  me  to  get  just 
the  kind  of  men  that  I  want  to  keep  in  the  organization  with  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  do ;  also  that  the  development 
of  the  work  indicates  some  changes  that  ought  to  be  made  in  my 
original  plans.  But  in  a  tentative  way  I  am  working  along  these 
lines,  aside  from  the. clerical  organization,  which  of  course  would 
inhere  in  any  organization. 

RATES,   rHARGKS,   AND  REGISTRATION    SECTIONS. 

We  have  to  have  a  section  that  will  deal  with  rates,  charges,  and 
I'egistratipns.  In  that  we  have  already  employed  a  man  who  has 
both  economic  and  legal  training,  to  handle  those  questions.  He 
will  have  to  be  assisted  by  a  competent  lawver,  whom  I  have  not 
yet  appointed,  for  the  purpose,  but  who  shall  have  special  training 
in  interstate  commerce  law  and  practice  and  procedur^,  public 
utilities  law,  and  so  on.  I  am  dealing  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  that  matter,  and  I  have  in  view  a  man  who  might  meet 
tlie  requirements.    I  have  not  interviewed  him  yet. 

In  addition  I  figure  on  needing  another  man  to  do  routine  work 
in  tins  connection,  with  the  tabulation  of  those  schedules  and  the 
carrying  on  of  correspondence  and  the  examination  of  registrations 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.   Anderson.    You   are  talking  now  about  your  organization 

here? 

Mr.  Morriij..  The  organization  here  in  Washington.  I  will  work 
clear  around  the  circle  before  I  get  through.  So  far  I  have  figured 
upon  three  men  in  that  rate  section  in  Washington.  Whether  it  will 
w^d  more  than  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  although  it  looks  as 
if  it  is  going  to  l>e  a  pretty  big  thing  to  haiiclle  the  questions  that 
are  k^ginning  to  come  in  pretty  hst  from  every  dii^ection,  complaints 
about  the  cost  of  feed,  complaints  about  such  discriminations  as  that  I 
mentioned  involving  the  extra  charge  to  speculators;  the  general 
ccmiplaints  about  the  alleged  unreasonably  high  commission  rates; 
and  specific  com[)laints  about  relatively  small  matters  like  serum 
charges,  not  the  charge  for  the  serum  itself,  but  for  the  vaccination 
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service;  also  charges  for  hauling  dead  animals  out  of  yards,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

i^.  Anderson.  Now,  I  take  it  most  of  those  things  would  be* 
handled  in  the  first  instance  by  the  supervisor  at  the  yard. 

Mr.  Morrill.  As  far  as  possible  we  would  hope  that  the  super- 
visor at  the  yard  would  be  able  to  take  it  up  and  handle  it  and  dis- 
pose of  it,  but  he  must  do  it  under  general  advice  from  the  man 
wliose  duty  it  is  to  consider  these  specific  questions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  take  it  that  it  will  take  you  some  time  to  get 
enough  information  to  lay  out  any  general  aoministration  rules  by 
which  the  local  supervisor  can  be  governed.  You  have  to  pursue  a 
general  policy  on  some  of  these  things,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  one  reason  why,  as  far  as  possible,  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  matter  settled  locally,  until  we  can  get  these  general 
policies  laid  down,  and  as  far  as  we  can  get  local  settlement  satis- 
factory to  the  parties,  it  relieves  us  in  Washington,  until  we  can  get 
an  opportunity  to  lay  down  general  policies  that  will  govern  all  over. 
That  IS  the  reason  1  look  upon  the  establishment  of  this  rate  section 
in  Washington  as  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  personnel 
and  the  w  ork  that  they  must  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  that  rate  section  in  Washington,  will  that 
have  to  do  with  eveiything  that  pertains  to  rates,  charges,  and  prac- 
tices in  the  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Kates,  charges,  and  registrations,  but  not  practices. 
I  intend  to  cover  the  matter  of  practices  in  a  separate  section^  be- 
cause there  is  plenty  to  do  handling  rates^  charges,  and  registrations, 
and  if  those  people  specialize  on  it,  I  believe  that  they  can  do  much 
better  work,  if  they  specialize  on  those  subjects,  and  do  not  have 
the  question  of  commercial  practices  to  deal  with  independently,  ex- 
cept where  tfiose  practices  involve  rates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  don't  they  most  always  involve  rates?  That 
is,  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Xo,  they  do  not.  For  instance,  this  question  of 
weighing  up  to  the  cominission  men;  the  question  of  string  sales; 
the  question  of  the  abusive  treatment  of  animals;  the  question  of 
shrinkage;  the  question  of  discrimination  against  cooperatives;  all 
of  those  things  really  are  separate  from  rates.  About  the  only  ex- 
ample that  occurs  to  me  of  a  practice  and  a  rate  being  involved  to- 
gether is  that  question  of  gratuities.  There,  of  course,  you  would 
nave  a  junction  of  two  subjects. 

COMMEBCIAL   PBAOTICE8    SECTION. 

Now,  for  handling  the  question  of  commercial  practices,  I  think 
that  we  should  have  a  separate  section  for  handling  commercial 
practices,  and  I  have  made  a  start,  but  only  a  start.  I  have  only  one 
man  in  Washington  who  is  working  on  these  matters.  Unfortunately 
he  happens  to  he  sick  at  this  time  and  I  am  shorthanded.  There, 
I  think,  is  going  to  be  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  Washington 
office,  as  well  as  upon  the  supervisors  in  the  various  yards,  because 
the  supervisors  realize  quite  frequently  that  the  problem  of  a  given 
commercial  practice  is  broader  tnan  their  own  yard,  and  that  they 
have  to  find  out  from  Washington  whether  that  same  problem  has 
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arisen  in  other  yards,  and  what  the  packers  and  stockyards  admin- 
istration thinks  about  it. 

In  order  to  aid  the  supervisors,  we  are  requiring  the  supervisors 
to  exehancre  their  reports  with  each  other;  so  that  every  supervisor 
is  informed,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  of  what  is  g^oincr  or  in  all 
the  other  yards  and  what  questions  are  coming  up  and  how  they  are 
disposed  of.  We  are  trying  to  get  an  organization  that  is  in  com- 
plete touch  in  all  of  its  parts.  However,  in  order  to  pass  upon  these 
matters,  it  is  going  to  talce  a  number  of  men  in  Washington  working 
on  commercial  practices,  and  they  will  have  to  specialize  to  a  certain 
extent.  For  instance,  I  think  that  the  time  of  one  or  two  men  will 
have  to  be  devoted  to  yard  practices.  1  think  the  time  of  one  or 
two  men  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  packer  practices,  just  from  the 
stan4point  of  examining  the  facts  and  workiujg  out  policies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  the  packer  practices  in  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  MoRBiLL.  No;  not  in  the  stockyards.  I  mean  outside  of  the 
stockyards.  The  packer  practices  in  the  stockyards  would  relate  to 
the  buying  and  handling  of  live  stock,  and  would  be  a  part  of  the 
general  problem  of  live-stock  handling  in  the  yards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  there  be  a  separation — perhaps  I  am  antici- 
pating you — will  there  be  a  separation  of  administration  with  respect 
to  the  stockyards,  including  the  rates,  charges,  and  registration,  and 
practices,  etc.,  and  the  violations  of  the  act,  or  proceedings  under  the 
act  which  relate  to  the  practices  of  the  packers! 

Mr.  MoRRiu..  As  far  as  the  rates,  charges,  and  registrations  are 
concerned,  they  will  not  involve  a  question  of  separation,  because  the 
packers,  as  such,  do  not  have  rates  and  charges  and  do  not  have  to 
register;  but  as  to  the  commercial  practices,  I  have  not  quite  been 
able  to  decide  what  is  going  to  be  the  most  practical  way  of  handling 
that.  So  far  we  are  handling  it  all  together,  because  theie  are  certain 
principles  that  run  through  all  of  them;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
might  develop  to  a  point  where,  as  a  matter  of  organization,  it  would 
be  wise  to  separate  the  commercial  practices  division  into  two  parts, 
either  under  one  head,  coordinating  the  two  parts,  or  under  two 
separate  divisions.  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  doubt  the  advisability 
of  two  divisions — one  for  handling  yard  practices,  the  other  for 
handling  packer  practices — because  1  want  to  be  sure  that  the  prin- 
ciples that  they  apply  are  coordinated. 

1  do  think,  nowever,  that  there  will  have  to  be,  regardless  of  the 
question  you  have  asked,  specializing  done.  For  example,  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination  in  buying  prices  for  butter  fat  is  sometning 
entirely  outside  of  the  realm  of  the  live-stock  man.  That  is  just  an 
illustration  of  the  problem  I  am  considering.  Yet,  underlying  the 
whole  thing,  is  the  general  principle  of  equal  treatment  for  all  per- 
sons in  like  circumstances.  The  same  principles  of  law  will  govern. 
It  is  a  question  of  application. 

ACXrOUNTlNG   SECTION. 

Xow,  as  to  the  accounting  division,  that,  of  course,  involves  a 
larger  or  smaller  organization^  according  to  the  amount  of  work  that 
we  expect  to  do,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  we  expect  to  get  re- 
sults, plus  our  ability  to  get  sufficiently  competent  men. 
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The  requirements  for  accountants  would  not  be  different  particu- 
larly, in  handling  the  live-stock  questions,  from  those  for  handling 
packer  questions,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  accounting  are  con- 
cerned; but  the  detail  would  be  decidedly  different.  I  think,  though, 
that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  divide  the  accounting  division  into 
two  parts,  but  rather  to  make  it  perfectly  flexible,  and  to  use  the  men 
according  to  the  work  they  have  on  hand,  heading  it  by  one  man  who 
will  generally  direct  the  whole  thing. 

At  present  we  have  our  entire  accounting  organization,  which  is 
very  small,  in  the  South  St.  Paul  yard,  working  there,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  head  of  our  accounting  section,  Mr.  French,  is  and  has  been 
for  some  time  studying  the  packer  accounts.  He  has  gone  through 
all  the  information  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had,  includ- 
ing the  reports  of  the  outside  accountants  who  were  employed  for 
that  purpose,  and  has  also  interviewed  the  chief  accountants  of  some 
of  the  bi^  packers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  just  what  he  will 
have  to  face  in  the  way  of  an  examination  of  their  accounts  and 
account  statements,  and  whether  uniformity  or  lack  of  uniformity 
is  such  as  to  require  particular  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  among  the  big  five  packers,  there  is  not 
uniformity  of  accounting.  They  admit  it,  and  they  have  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  it  among  themselves,  even  for  the  purposes  of  their 
own  comparisons. 

I  think  that  you  will  remember  perhaps  in  some  comparisons  that 
they  have  attempted  to  make,  they  have  pointed  out  in  one  or  two 
cases  they  could  not  compare  figures  exactly,  because  of  their  ac- 
counting system, 

Mr.  Anderson.  Their  cost  statements,  however,  are  very  much  alike. 
Mr.  Morrill.  Their  cost  statements  are  very  much  alike,  and  they 
have  been  working  toward  uniformity  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
The  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  has  been  working  on  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  yet,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  They  are  still  working  on  it,  and  we  feel  that  we 
have  got  to  get  it  on  that,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  when  it  comes  out 
and  is  used,  if  it  is  used,  that  it  gets  information  in  a  way  that  we 
would  want  to  get  it  if  we  went  into  their  books  to  audit  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  danger  that  in  the  adoption  of  the 
uniform  costs  and  accounting  system  you  would  increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  concerted  action  and  uniform  price  policies? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  My  impression  is  that  it  woidd  rather  decrease  the 
possibility  of  concerted  action,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  obstacles  that  I  understand  is  in  the  way  of  uniform  accounts  now  ' 
is  the  fear  that  one  of  the  competitors  might  learn  too  much  about 
the  business  of  the  other. 

In  other  words,  they  will  have  too  many  facts.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  standing  in  the  way  right  now.  Now%  whether  that  dif- 
ficulty will  be  wiped  out  I  can  not  say,  but  at  least  men  like  Wilson, 
of  the  head  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  others,  are  taking  a  very  broad 
minded  attitude  and  trying  to  get  things  into  a  better  condition  of 
affairs. 

>  The  accounting  question,  I  think  in  order  to  get  proper  infonna- 
tion  as  to  the  livestock  market  and  the  costs  in  the  yards,  and  proper 
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information  as  to  slaughtering,  packing,  and  distributing  costs,  is 
going  to  be  a  very  expensive  part  of  our  organization.  In  the  South 
St.  Paul  yards  now  we  are  employing  locally,  in  addition  to  four 
auditors,  quite  a  number  of  girls,  employed  locally  on  a  piecework 
basis  at  an  average  earning  of  around  $25  a  week  for  what  they 
are  doing,  and  doing  it  on  a  piecework  basis  we  are  accomplishing 
work  very  much  faster  than  we  would  on  the  usual  monthly  salury 
basis.  We  are  doing  it  also  without  any  expense  for  per  diem  or 
travelinjj  by  handling  it  in  that  way.  The  only  expense  for  per 
diem  and  traveling  is  that  of  our  regular  auditors. 

8KUC(TION  OF  MEN  FOB  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS. 

In  that  connection  there  is  another  side  of  this  that  I  have  been 
working  on.  In  the  selection  of  men  for  the  different  branches  of 
our  work,  I  have  tried  to  take  into  consideration  whether  a  man  who 
was  assigned  to  a  particular  work  had  qualifications  which  might  be 
utilized  in  some  other  branch  of  the  work. 

For  example,  two  of  our  supervisors  recently  appointed  have  had 
very  considerable  experience  in  the  office  accounting  work  of  com- 
mission firms,  and  when  I  found  out  that  I  could  do  this  auditing 
work  at  South  St.  Paul,  I  took  those  two  supervisors  out  of  their 
work  and  put  them  in  South  St.  Paul  temporarily,  until  we  could 
replace  them.  That  makes  our  organization  more  flexible.  They 
will,  however,  go  back  to  supervision  work  shortly,  because  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  auditing  work  without  that  necessity. 

But  you  can  see  the  idea  that  I  have  in  my  mind,  to  tty  to  make  the 
organization  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  we  can  direct  our  energies 
along  any  particular  line  of  work  at  any  time  with  a  larger  force 
than  would  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  a  particular  section. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  question  of  getting  auditors 
is  a  very  dimcult  one,  because  the  Treasury  Department  practically 
is  taking  every  auditor  in  sight.  They  are  monopolizing  the  exam- 
inations, and  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  getting  our  men.  Our 
{general  audi  tor  .has  been  up  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  has 
aid  his  problems  before  them.  I  think  it  is  going  to  cost  us  some 
pretty  big  salaries  to  get  competent  men ;  $4,000  or  $4^500  is  probably 
what  we  will  have  to  pay  for  the  type  of  auditors  who  will  be  ob- 
tained to  take  charge  of  a  particular  job  or  to  deal  with  the  packer 
accounts. 

The  packers  themselves  pay  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  for 
their  chief  accountants,  and  that  is  the  type  of  man  we  have  got  to 
deal  with.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  select  our 
auditors  very  carefully,  having  that  in  view. 

I  have  mentioned  three  branches  of  the  work — ^rates,  charges  and 
i-egistrations,  commercial  practices  and  the  accounting  division. 

LEGAL  SECTION. 

Then,  there  is  strictly  the  legal  work,  for  which  there  will  have 
to  be  a  division,  in  which  we  nave  already  one  lawyer,  and,  as  I 
see  it,  our  legal  Questions  are  mounting  up  so  fast  that  we  will  have 
to  have  three.  The  time  of  the  lawyer  we  have  now  is  taken  up  con- 
tinuously with  the  litigation  that  is  now  pending  in  the  SujTreme 
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Court  of  the  United  Stat^,  the  litigation  which  has  now  been  insti- 
tuted at  South  St.  Paul,  the  packer  consent  decree  matter,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  closed,  but  which  has  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  our 
time,  because  he  was  our  representative  on  tnat  special  committee. 
There  are  all  of  these  new  questions  coming  up,  which  require  pretty 
careful  investigation"  and  determination.  As  I  said  before^  we  have 
all  the  features  of  the  interstate  commerce  law;  unfair  competition 
and  unfair  practices,  and  restraint  of  trade  cj^uestions,  and  questions 
of  miscellaneous  character  coming  up  all  the  time. 

Then,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  and  directing  the  activities 
of  our  supervisors,  and  our  field  organizations  generally,  we  have 
to  have  someone  who  can  give  his  whole  time  to  that.  I  have  an 
assistant,  Mr.  Bray,  who  was  formerly  head  of  the  live  stock  and 
meats  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  who  is  looking  after  this 
administrative  organization  question  in  the  field. 

CLERICAL   FORCE   IN    WASHINGTON. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  Washington  clerical  organization, 
which  I  am  handling  as  a  unit  for  all  of  the  clerical  work  of  the  Wash- 
ington oflSce.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  work.  We  have  an  im- 
mense amount  of  correspondence.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  typewriting 
to  be  Hone  in  connection  with  these  registrations,  schedules,  and  rates 
and  charges,  and  instructions  to  supervisors;  and  the  miscellaneous 
question  of  files  and  things  of  that  kind  that  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Of  .course,  we  have  to  maintain  a  stenographic  reporter.  We  al- 
ready have  one.  We  may  have  to  have  two.  In  fact,  I  know  we  will 
have  to  have  two,  to  take  the  statements  of  witnesses  in  informal  in- 
vestigations, and  also  to  report  hearings,  such  as  we  are  going  to  have 
in  Kansas  City  soon  on  this  Mistletoe  Yards,  which  win  be  very  ex- 
tensive. It  is  cheaper,  however,  to  employ  our  own  reporter  than 
it  is  to  employ  outside  help  at  25  cents  a  lolio. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  was  carried  in  the  deficiency  bill  for 
this  item? 

Mr.  Morrill.  $200,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

PERSONNEL — SALARIES. 

( See  p.  T02. ) 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  will  you  just  give  us  an  idea  how  this  esti; 
mate  of  $410,500  is  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Now,  you  have  on  page  277  the  items  that  are  set 
out  here.  As  to  the  salary  for  the  administrator  in  charge,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  present  limitation  is  $5,000? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  present  limitation  is  $5,000 ;  yes,  sir.  As  to  the 
four  assistants  to  the  administrations,  I  have  in  mind  that  general 
assistant  for  general  administrative  purposes ;  one  or  two,  according 
to  the  plan  I  follow,  for  the  commercial  practices ;  one  for  the  rates, 
charges,  and  registrations. 

Now,  I  have  provision  here  for  a  specialist  in  market  and  live- 
stock meats  and  for  three  investigators.    Those  are  people  who  will 
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l)e  used  for  special  investigational  work  wherever  it  may  be  necessary^ 
as  distinguished  from  general  supervisional  activities  of  the  super- 
visors; men  that  can  be  available  for  use  anywhere,  for  si^ex^ial  in- 
vestigational work. 

Xow,  as  to  the  district  and  division  assistant  supervisors  tliat  is 
Jo  take  care  of  approximately  30  markets.  Spme  of  the  markets 
arc  very  large  and  require  more  tlwin  one  man.  Where  we  have  a 
group  of  smaller  markets  we  might  have  three  or  four  under  one 
man,  but  in  a  market  like  Chicago  we  are  likely  to  have  need  for  two 
or  three  men  to  handle  such  a  market,  and  a  number  of  other  markets 
likewise.  So  far  we  have  placed  men  in  either  13  or  14  markets^  and 
have  17  markets  provided  for  in  our  assignments. 

PKOCRDITRC  IN    HANDLING  DI8PUTEH  ON   RATES   AND  PBACTICE8. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  you  have  a  question  of  rates  and  practices 
coming  up  in  accordance  with  the  legal  procedure  described  in  the 
law  itself  and  distinguished  from  adjustments  which  you  make  as  a 
matter  of  conference  with  the  people  interested — in  those  cases  your 
questions  of  rates  and  charges  come  before  the  local  supervisor  first 

Mr.  MoRRiLii.  If  it  involves  a  formal  proceeding,  no.  If  it  indi- 
cates a  possibility  of  disposing  of  it  iniormally  locally,  yes.  But 
where  it  is  going  to  lead  in  all  likelihood  to  a  formal  decision,  we 
think,  then,  that  the  rates,  charges,  and  registrations  section  should 
handle  it  from  the  beginning,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  there  is 
no  flaw  in  the  handling  of  the  matter  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to 
be  sure  that  the  record  will  hold  good  in  court  later  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Iffli't  it  going  to  be  a  pretty  expensive  matter,  both 
from  your  standpoint  and  the  standpoint  of  the  people  that  will  have 
to  be  regulated,  if  all  of  these  questions  have  to  be  determined  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  expect  to  have  them  come  here  to  testify.  I 
provide  here  for  three  examiners,  you  will  notice.  My  idea  would 
be  that  the  actual  hearing  would  be  conducted  right  at  the  market 
where  the  question  arises. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  be  done  by  the  examiner,  who  would 
simply  take  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Morrill.  By  the  examiner,  who  would  simply  take  the  testi- 
mony as  the  interstate  commerce  examiners  do  now.  He  would  of 
course  be  trained  for  that  purpose,  be  qualified  to  do  that,  and  see  that 
all  the  facts  were  bi-ought  into  the  record,  and  then  the  record  would 
be  reviewed  in  Washington. 

I  want  to  minimize  the  amount  of  burden  that  is  placed  upon 
people  in  the  different  markets  in  connection  with  the  determination 
of  tnese  questions.  It  is  going  to  cost  the  Government  a  little  more 
money  to  do  it  that  way,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  men 
in  the  industry  are  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  think  that  is  inevitably  the  result  of  the 
proposition,  because  after  all  when  you  get  right  down  to  funda- 
mentals any  proposition  which  necessitates  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion and  all  the  circumstances  in  Washington  means  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice to  people  who  can  not  afford  to  come  to  Washington  to  try  their 
cases. 
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Mr.  MoRRELL.  That  is  right.  There  is  too  much  red  tape ;  too  much 
routine ;  too  long  a  time  spent  on  it,  and  I  want  the  general  theory 
of  the  organization  to  be  that  we,  as  far  as  possible,  handle  things 
locally. 

FILING  OF  SCHEDULES  OF  BATK8  ^T  STOCKYARDS  COMPANIES  AND  COMMISSION  FIRMS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  As  I  understand  it, 
under  this  act  a  stockyards  company  and  a  commission  firm  are 
required  to  file  their  schedules? 
Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  I  suppose  that  the  whole  schedule  could  be 
brought  into  question  immediatriy  upon  the  filing  of  the  schedule. 
Mr.  Morrill.  It  could  be ;  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  whole  question  treating  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rates  involved  in  the  schedule  could  be  covered  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  could  be.  The  law  expressly  provides  that  any 
rate  may  be  brought  into  question  either  by  complaint  by  any  inter- 
ested party  or  by  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
himself. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  it  provide  for  suspending  the  schedule  at  all? 
Mr.  Morrill.  That  authority  is  given,  but  it  can  only  be  sus- 
pended for  30  days,  with  the  privilege  of  an  extension  for  30  days, 
and  we  would  have  to  be  very  careful  in  exercising  that  privilege, 
because  we  would  want  to  be  sure  that  we  had  enough  evidence  to 
decide  the  case  upon  in  30  days  before  we  did  any  suspending.  Of 
course,  where  a  schedule  was  manifestly  contrary  to  the  law  in  some 
question  of  form  we  would  reject  it,  but  that  would  settle  itself, 
almost. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  giving  10  days'  notice  in  advance 
of  the  eflPective  date  of  the  schedules,  and  tjiat  also  may  be  waived 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  special  cases  where  there  is  good 
€ause  shown. 

For  example,  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Portland  Union 
Stock  Yards,  in  which  they  advised  me  that  they  had  reduced  their 
charge  for  corn  $5  a  ton,  eflPective  the  day  they  wrote  the  letter.  As 
soon  as  I  got  it  I  wrote  them  and  called  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law ;  told  them  that  that  sort  of  thing,  while  it  would 
be  permitted  in  this  parrticular  instance,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  permitted 
again;  that  they  would  suflTer  embarrassment  if  they  did  not  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  upon  receipt  of  my  letter  they 
wired  me  and  said  they  wanted  to  reduce  their  cQrn  charges  again. 
Mr.  Lke.  What  charge  was  that? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  charge  for  com  in  the  yards  at  the  Portland 
I7nion  Stock  Yards.  So  1  permitted  the  filmg  of  that  reduction, 
but  I  told  them  absolutely  they  would  have  to  conform  hereafter 
to  the  law;  we  could  not  be  establishing  precedents  of  that  kind. 
But  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  happen  more  or  less  for  some  time 
to  come,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  these  people  who  do  not  know 
what  the  law  provides  and  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
are  under  supervision,  and  they  will  want  to  do  lots  of  things  on 
short  notice  or  on  no  notice.  We  have  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  for  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  the  law. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  Now  let  us  go  on  with  this  list.  You 
have  under  this  division  and  district  supervisor  one  supervisor,  of 
course,  in  each  of  these  30  markets? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  in  10  of  them  you  will  have  assistant  super- 
visors ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  get  this  thing  started 
fast  enough  so  that  you  will  requiifB  all  of  these  employees  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  that  by  the  first  of  the  next  fiscal  year  we 
will  do  that,  because  we  have  17  actually  assigned  now.  That  leaves 
onlv  13  to  complete. 

There  is  one  reservation  that  I  want  to  make  to  that  and  that  is 
that  we  do  not  want  to  go  too  fast.  I  would  rather  delay  the  whole 
program  of  organization  a  little  bit  in  order  to  be  sure  of  my  man, 
and  therefore  I  can  not  say  positively  that  I  will  have  the'  whole 
organization  on  the  1st  of  July  because  I  find  that  sometimes  it 
takes  me  a  month  or  two  to  get  the  particular  man  that  I  want; 
sometimes  I  am  considerably  disappointed  and  other  times  I  make 
progress  faster  than  I  expected. 

But  I  think  that  I  should  be  cautious  about  it.  While  I  plan 
to  have  all  30  markets  taken  care  of  by  the  1st  of  July,  yet  I  can 
not  be  sure  of  it. 

Another  thing,  too,  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  are  going  to 
appropriate  and,  therefore,  I  am  a  little  bit  up  in  the  air  as  to 
what  I  can  do  by  the  1st  of  July,  at  this  time.  In  other  words,  if 
I  went  ahead  too  fast,  I  might  overreach  myself  and  have  to  i^e- 
trench. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  was  this  deficiency  appropriation  made? 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  August.  , 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  covers  10  months,  then? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  but  the  slowest  part  was  the  first  part. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Morrill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  1st  of  February  our 
obligations  at  that  time  constituted  $100,000  of  expenditure  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  not  including  any  of  the  new  appointments  or  new 
traveling,  or  anything  else  occurring  between  the  1st  of  February 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  So  that  I  think  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  we  will  have  used  our  whole  appropriation  of  $200,000. 

Now,  the  matter  of  clerks  is  quite  important. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  let  us  get  through  with  this  other  first. 
General  auditor  and  assistant.  That  is  your  force  in  the  audit  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  the  force  in  the  audit  section.  May  I  say 
this,  that  I  think  as  a  practical  matter  that  I  have  underestimated 
the  salaries — the  salaries  shown  here  as  to  auditors.  I  have  only 
about  seven  there,  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  draw  on  the  con- 
tingent fund  that  I  have  provided  down  here,  or  in  some  other 
way  in  the  organization,  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  auditing 
division. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  examiners  will  be  the  people  who  will  con- 
duct these  hearings? 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  will  be  the  ones  to  conduct  the  hearings  out 
in  the  field.  I  have  only  provided  for  three  and  I  hope  I  can  get 
along  with  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  three  attorneys  also? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  those  all  be  in  the  legal  division? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Those  three  attorneys  will  be  here  in  Washington. 
Of  course,  they  will  have  to  travel  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  your  stenographic  reporters,  I  take  it, 
are  reporters  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  examiners,  are  they? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  hearings  such  as  we  will  have  from  time  to 
time,  including  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Fourteen  clerks. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  the  Washington  office;  36  clerks,  you  see 
there,  are  field  clerks,  and  that  is  to  provide  for  the  clerks  in  the 
supervision  offices. 

You  see,  in  order  for  the  supei'visors  to  perform  their  local  duties, 
they  have  to  have  stenographic  clerks  to  take  down  the  statements 
of  people  who  come  in,  and  to  make  the  necessai*y  reports  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  other  supervisors;  and  also  for  use — there  I  am 
figuring  a  little  on  flexibility — if  we  should  want  to  conduct  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  yrork  in  a  particular  market,  we  might  want  to 
move  some  clerks  around  in  order  to  do  it. 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  as  to  these  other  items  of  expenditure, 
you  have  no  experience  on  which  you  can  arrive  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  much;  but  yet  I  can  already  see  where  it  is 
tending.  Of  course,  I  can  only  guess  at  it,  but  experience  so  far  gives 
us  an  indication.  As  I  said  before,  this  $20,000  contingent  fund  that 
I  ask  here  was  primarily  with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  audit- 
ing, and  I  think  it  is  demonstrated  already  that  it  will  all  have 
to  go  to  audit;  not  as  a  contingent  fund  but  as  a  regular  thing. 
That  is  $20,000,  plus  the  seven  salaries,  we  have  to  pay.  That  will 
be  for  paying  auditors  and  these  girls  who  draw  off  account  sales 
and  other  things  in*  a  routine  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  there  is  always  an  enormous  amount 
of  purely  clerical  and  tabulation  work  in  connection  with  any  audit 
proposition.     It  can  not  be  avoided.     It  runs  into  money  terrifically. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  and  what  I  said  before,  though,  holds  good, 
that  as  to  local  audit  we  want  to  employ  people  locally  on  a  tem- 
porary^basis,  so  as  to  cut  out  the  per  diem  and  traveling  in  those  cases. 
Whenever  we  can  use  the  ordinary  clerical  type  of  person  we  will 
do  that. 

TBAVTXINO  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  can  be  done  on  machine  work  and  ordinary 
tabulations  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  Now  the  traveling  expense,  $25,000,  as  I  have 
said,  I  have  already  got  a  line  on  that,  and  I  know  that  that  is  not 
going  to  be  excessive.    In  other  words,  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard 
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work  to  keep  it  down  to  that,  because  I  have  been  trying  to  figure 
on  a  sort  of  tentative  allotment,  and  when  I  allot  it  out  I  find  I 
have  got  painfully  little  for  each  particular  line  of  work. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIAL. 

Equipment  ^nd  material,  the  item  df  $12,000  for  eauipment  and 
material — as  you  know,  while  we  have  to  use  office  supplies,  material 
and  furniture  and  things  like  that,  that  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  this  appropriation  has  to  pay  for  it  as  a  book- 
keeping matter;  so  that  while  the  (Jovernment  may  not  actually  pay 
out  the  cash,  you  have  to  provide  for  it  in  this  appropriation.  We 
are  finding  that  is  a  very  heavy  charge.  In  other  words,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  tell,  they  charge  us  the  war-time  cost  of  the  material  with 
perhaps  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  many  cases ;  10  or  15  per  cent.  1 
am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is  costing  us  more  that  way  than  if 
we  would  go  out  in  the  open  market  ana  buy  our  supplies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  Government  bought  it  and  it  has  got  to  be  used  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  I  am  not  criticising,  but  I  am  pointing  out 
what  it  means  in  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  the  standpoint  of  what  it  costs  the  depart- 
ments, I  imagine  there  is  no  saving  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  present  reduction  in  prices,  the  probabilities  are  that  as  far 
as  the  expenditure  from  your  appropriation  is  concerned,  you  prob- 
ably could  get  it  for  less  money  than  you  could  in  buying  it  from 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Lee.  Haven't  they  sold  thousands  of  desks  and  chairs  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  this? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lee.  Cost  and  10  per  cent  off? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Nearly  all  of  ours  are  10  or  15  per  cent  off. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Maybe  you  do  not  know  about  this,  but  I  am  told 
by  the  clerk  that  hereafter  the  general  supply  company  is  going  to 
furnish  this  stuff  at  10  per  cent  less  than  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.    That  helps  some. 

I  want  to  say  in  this  connection,  I  very  heartily  approve  the  polic? 
of  using  up  all  this  old  stuff  that  the  Grovemment  has.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  not  to  do  it,  but  our  head  clerk,  I  verily  believe, 
spends  half  of  his  time  going  around  and  huniing  up  this  stuff.  In 
other  words,  we  can  say  that  $1,200  a  year  is  spent  on  hunting  up 
this  stuff  to  serve  our  needs.  That  means  an  added  cost  in  our  cleri- 
cal organization.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  we  have  got  to  face.  There 
is  no  criticism  involved,  but  it  is  there. 

TELEPHONE   AND  TELEGRAPH    8EBVICE. 

As  to  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  the  satisfaction  with  which 
this  administration  performs  depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  it 
operates,  consistent  with  sound  judgment.  The  necessity  for  using 
the  telegraph  is  going  to  be  very  great.  It  is  already  very  great.  As 
far  as  possibe,  we  use  the  leased  Avires  of  the  Bureau  oi  Markets, 
but  they  are  just  about  loaded  up,  and  lots  of  times  we  can  not  use 
them,  because  they  are  already  in  use,  or  the  end  of  the  day  has  come. 
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We  work  after  some  of  the  leased  wires  are  closed,  so  that  we  have 
to  use  the  commercial  wires.  With  30  markets  going,  with  account- 
ing forces  in  the  different  markets,  with  our  relations  with  the 
packers  and  .various  commission  agencies  and  dealers  and  stockyard 
companies,  we  will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  telegraphing. 

Of  course,  that  charge  for  telegraph  and  telephone  includes  a  tele- 
phone in  every  local  office,  and  in  some  places  the  charges  for  those 
telephones  are  pretty  high. 

BENT   OUTSIDE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

As  to  rent  in  the  field,  wherever  possible  we  get  an  office  right  in 
the  stockyards,  and  that  happens  also  to  be  the  cheapest  place,  as  a 
rule,  much  cheaper  than  up  town,  but  even  there  it  mounts  up  pretty 
high  in  some  places.  In  some  places  we  will  have  to  have  larger  of- 
fices than  would  be  necessary  simply  for  the  supervisors.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Chicago  we  have  to  have  a  place  there  to  serve  as  head- 
quarters for  any  work  that  we  do  in  the  field.  The  same  way  in  some 
of  the  other  markets. 

STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING. 

I  omitted  to  mention  the  stationery  and  printing,  but  I  think  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  expense  will  be  pretty  heavy.  The 
forms  of  reports  that  the  commission  men  make — they  make  a  re- 
port to  us  quarterly — and  the  ordinary  supplies  of  letterheads  and 
other  things  that  we  use.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  $7,500,  in  the  long 
run,  is  about  what  we  will  have  to  spend* 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Wason.  In  your  traveling  expenses,  you  spoke  about  having 
got  a  line  on  that.  In  estimating  for  1923  (ud  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  reduced  rate  on  passenger  fares  ? 

Mr.  Morrill-  We  haven't  any  reduced  rate,  because  only  the  tax 
is  taken  off;  but  we  never  paid  the  tax. 

Mr.  Wason.  Well,  isn't  there  a  reduction  in  passenger  fares? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  so  far.  I  haven't  heard  anything  of  it.  T 
would  like  to  see  it.    I  haven't  heard  of  it  yet. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Morrill.  They  have  taken  off  the  tax.  That  is  a  reduction 
to  you  or  me  in  our  personal  capacities.  That  is  a  saving.  That  is 
a  redtlction,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  not  to  the  Government.  That 
IS  not  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    It  is  not  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  department  employees  travel  on  tax-free  cer- 
tificates? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  on  transportation  requests,  we  call  them. 
They  do  not  involve  the  payment  of  any  cash  by  the  employee,  and 
upon  which  no  tax  is  imposed. 

CENTER  MARKET,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing-  further  on  this^item,  perhaps 
we  had  better  come  back  to  the  central  market,  page  274. 

89128—22 45 
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STATEMENT     SHOWING     ESTIMATED     PEK80NNEL,     OPERATIONS,      AND     EXPENDITI^IES 

FOB   1023. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Now,  this  statement  puts  before  you  the  items  as 
shown  in  the  estimates,  with  the  detail  of  each  item  in  order. 
Mr.  Anderson.  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

MEMOKANDVM    COXCEKNING    ESTIMATE    FOR    THE    OPERATION    OF    CkNTER    MaBKET 

DuRiNtj  Fiscal  Year  1923. 

The  estinmtt's  show  the  followiiijr  major  <)bje<*ts  of  exi)enditure : 

Salaries  aud  wages $74,443 

Stationerj' 2,0ai> 

TraveUng    expenses 500 

Kquipiuent  and  material 4,500 

Telephone  and  telegraph 500 

Mis<*eIlaneous  items r>8.740 

Advance  charges,  claims,  etc 15,000 

Repairs,  maintenance,  and  improvements  of  buildings 20,000 


Total 175.683 

Tile  item  of  $74,443,  listed  al>ove,  is  ma<lc»  ui)  of  the  following  estimated  ex- 
|)enditures  whicli  are  compared  with  tlie  expenses  of  tlie  Washington  Market 
Co.  for  salaries  and  wages: 

PERSONNEL,  ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Item. 


Cost  to 

market 

company. 


General  manager 

Treasurer 

Superintendent 

Consulting  engineer 

Chief  engineer 

Auditor 

Cashier  accountant 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk-stenographer 

Warehouse  foreman 

Head  receiving  clerk 

Assistant  receiving  clerk. 

Night  receiving  clerk 

Elevator  operator-janitor. 


17,500.00 

•2,400.00 

3,60a00 

4,8oaoo 

3, 12a  00 
2, 75a  00 
2,750.00 

2.aoaoo 

1.32a  00 

2,4oaoo 
2.ioaoo 

1,62a  00 

i,2oaoo 

1,24H.00 


Total 39,008.00 


Item. 


Estimated 

OOBttO 

bureau. 


Superintendent  (this  position  abol- 
ished.) 

Assistant  superintendent  (this  posi- 
tion abolished.) 

Chief  engineer 

Administrative  assistant 

Accountant 

Administrative  assistant 

Clerk-stenographer 

Warehouse  foreman 

Head  receiving  clerk 

Assistant  recming  clwk 

Night  receiving  clerk 

Skilled  laborer 

Cierk,  first  grade 


$4,  SAO 
3,00a» 

3.iaoL(» 

2,7«iO» 
2,XX)l» 

2,ooao» 

2,4aa(» 
2,ioaoo 

i,m«» 

i,aoaoo 


28,6nL0» 


PERSONNEL,  ENGINE  AND  BOILER  ROOMS. 


3  enfineers  (12,184). 
En^Tneer's  helper. . 
3 firemen  (11,638).. 


Total. 


Tinner  (55  cents>per  hour)  — 
Pipe  fitter  (90  cents  per  hour). 

gelper  (30  cents  per  nour)  — 
irpenter  (75 cents  per  hour). 
3 laborers  (40 cents  per  hour). 
Painter  (62}  cents  per  hour) . . 


Total, 


16,552. 00  3  engineers  (12,160). 
1.50a00  Engineer's  helper. . 
4, 914. 00  >  3  firemen  (11,630). . . 


12,966.00 


PERSONNEL,  REPAIR  SHOP. 


11,673.00 
2,281.76 
912.60 
1,76a  00 
3,650.40 
1,800.00 

12,077.76 


Tinner 

Pipe  fitter-machinist . 

Helper 

Carpenter 

3  laborers  (11,200) 

Painter 


98,480.» 
1.59a  06 
4^30a0» 


12, 84a  00 


$1,68IlO» 
2,391 00 

9oaoo 

1,74a  00 

3,6oaoo 
i,8oaoo 

l2,0Qa00 
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PERSONNEL,  COLD-STORAGE  PLANT. 


Item. 


Foreman  of  porters. 
5 porters  ($1,248).... 
Elevator  operator... 


Cost  to 

market 

company. 


11,304.00 
6, 24a  00 
1,24&00 


Total 8,792.00 


Item. 


Estimated 

C06t  to 

bureau. 


Porter  foreman.. 
5  porters  ($1,200) 
Skilled  laborer.. 


11,320.00 
6,000.00 
1,200.00 


8,620.00 


PERSONNEL,  MARKET. 


Head  watchman 

Watchman 

Do 

Do 

Chief  sweeper. 

4  sweepers  «884) 

Beet-room  attendant . 

Do 

Fart-time  attendant . 


Total 

Grand  total. 


11, 04a  00 

884.00 
936.00 
832.00 
1,04a  00 
3,536.00 
85&00 
624.00 
143.00 


0,883.00 


82,736.76 


Head  watchman.. 
6  watchmen  (1900). 

Skilled  laborer 

4 laborers  (1840)... 

Laborer 

do 

Part-time  laborer.. 


fi,ooaoo 

5,400.00 

1,000.00 

3, 36a  00 

84a  00 

660.00 

143.00 


12,403.00 


74,443.00 


Stationery. — The  item  of  $2,0(K)  for  stationery  is  somewhat  of  an  arbitrary 
estimate.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  costs  for  this  item  from  the 
market  company.  There  will  be  a  large  expense  for  bookkeeping  and  stock- 
keeping  forms,  the  printing  of  large  quantities  of  billing  forms,  receipt  forms, 
lease  forms,  etc. 

Travel. — Five  hundred  dollars  is  rt quested  for  travel,  to  enable  the  sur»erin- 
tendent  to  attend  public  gatherings  or  make  trips  to  study  methods  of  operating 
similar  plants  in  other  cities. 

Equipment  and  material. — The  .$4,500  estimated  under  this  heading  was  made 
up  of  the  following  items:  Furniture,  $500;  $1,(X)0  for  special  apparatus  in 
connectiou  with  the  engine  room  to  conduct  studies  relative  to  costs  of  refrigera- 
tion according  to  a  commodity  basis.  Witliout  such  information  the  determina- 
tion of  cold-storage  rates  upon  a  basis  of  cost  will  not  be  possible.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  item — $<>,0(X) — Is  for  electrical  supplies.  The  cost  of  electrical 
supplies  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  It  includes  lamp  replacements,  rewiring, 
additional  wiring,  purchase  of  repairs,  and  other  incidental  and  miscellaneous 
materials  of  a  similar  nature  required  in  a  plant  of  this  size  and  character. 
Some  of  these  expenses  may  be  charged  to  the  tenants,  and  therefore  does  not  rep- 
resent an  actual  charge  against  the  Treasury,  although  charged  against  this 
appropriation. 

Telephone  and  telegraph. — ^Thls  item  of  $500  provides  for  telephone  ser^'ice 
within  and  without  the  plant.    Very  little  telegraphing  will  be  necessary. 

Miscellaneous  items. — ^The  total  of  $58,740  shown  under  this  heading  is  made 
» np  of  the  following  items : 

Freight,  express,  and  drayage $3,000 

Fuel 15,000 

Power  and  light 22,000 

Ammonia 1, 550 

CJaldum  chloride 2, 000 

Ice 3, 000 

Repair*  to  machinery  and  equipment 4, 000 

Miscellaneous  supplies 7,690 

Miscellaneous  services 500 


Total 58,  740 

The  following  explanation  is  given  of  the  above  items,  listed  under  "  Miscel- 
laneous items"  in  the  estimates,  and  which  make  up  the  total  of  $58,740: 

i'^reiffhtf  express,  and  drayage. — ^The  $3,000  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  hauling  away 
trash  and  garbage.  This  work-  is  now  done  under  contract  by  the  mark(»t 
company. 
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Fuel. — This  item  covers  the  cost  of  coal.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  operate 
this  plant  by  steam  from  C>ctoUer  1  to  March  81  and  by  electric  poww  from 
April  1  to  October  I. 

Power  and  light. — This  item  is  made  up  of  an  expense  of  about  $14,000  for 
the  cost  of  power  to  operate  the  plant  for  six  months  and  about  $8,000  for  light 
The  expense  for  power  represents  nn  actual  cost  against  the  Treasury,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  estimated  cost  for  light  will  be  returned  to  the  Government 
by  the  tenants.  The  only  cost  for  lighting  to  the  Government  will  be  that  for 
operating  lights,  for  which  the  tenants  are  not  charged. 

Ammonia. — ^According  to  figures  received  from  the  market  company,  it  cost 
last  year  $1,534.64  for  ammonia.  The  Government  can  not  operate  the  plant  for 
a  less  amount. 

Calcium  chloride. — The  amount  requested  is  practically  tlie  same  as  that 
expended  last  year  by  the  market  company. 
.  Ice, — This  item  is  to  cover  purchases  of  ice  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  demand  for  ice  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  This  ice  is  sold  chiefly 
to  tenants  of  the  market,  and  is  necessary  to  the  convenience  of  the  tenants 
and  the  efficient  operation  of  the  market.  Practically  the  entire  amount  will 
be  returne<l  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  receipts  from  the  tenants. 

Repairs  to  machinery  and  equipment. — It  was  not  possible  to  secure  an  exact 
statement  of  the  repairs  \jo  machinery  made  by  the  market  company  last  year. 
It  varies,  pf  course,  from  year  to  year.  We  believe  the  amount  requeste<l  is 
conservative.  It  may  be  necessary  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  year 
to  make  emergency  repairs  due  to  accidents  or  extraordinary  replacements. 
In  a  plput  of  this  size  and  character  costly  repairs  may  be  needed  at  any  time. 
The  wear  and  tear  and  the  susceptibility  of  accidents  to  machinery  of  this 
character  makes  it  necessary  to  liave  a  fairly  liberal  repair  item.  Modem 
engineers  are  setting  aside  10  i)er  cent  depreciation  annually  on  machinery  of 
this  kind. 

Miscellaneous  supplies. — This  item  covers  a  large  number  of  miscellaneons 
expenses  which  were  not  segregated  by  the  market  company  and  therefore 
can  not  be  explaineil  In  detail.  The  item  covers  such  expenses  as  $575  for 
lubricating  oil,  $140  for  waste,  $50  for  sawdu.st.,  $300  for  paint,  .$125  for  smnil 
tools,  and  $6,500  for  miscellaneous  items. 

Miscellaneous  services. — A  small  amount  has  been  requested  under  this  head- 
ing to  cover  various  miscellaneous  services  which  may  be  required. 

Advanced  charges. — Tlie  $15,000  shown  under  this  heading  does  not  represent 
a  direct  levy  against  the  Treasury,  but  is  a  credit  set  up  chiefly  for  the  pay- 
n»ent  of  advanced  charges  for  freight,  ex-press,  and  drayage  on  shipments 
accepted  for  storage  by  the  Government.  The  advance  payment  of  freight  on 
consignments  to  storage  by  the  storage  house  is  In  accordance  with  established 
business  procedure,  and  If  the  Oovernnient  Is  to  operate  the  storage  house  in 
this  plant  It  must  render  the  same  service  If  the  income  from  the  plant  is  not 
to  be  refluced  by  loss  of  business.  Payments  from  this  fimd  are  to  be  reim- 
bursal)le  to  tliis  fund  within  the  year. 

Repairs,  maintenance,  and  imprrvemeni  of  buildings. — The  $20,000  requested 
under  this  heading  is  to  make  necessary  repairs  to  the  buildings  and  In  the 
market.  This  building  has  not  received  the  best  of  treatment,  is  old,  and  many 
of  its  features  obsolete.  The  principal  items  of  expense  making  up  the  estimate 
of  $20,000  are  painting  the  interior  of  the  building,  which  includes  the  high  ' 
court  or  area  way  In  the?  center  of  the  market  place.  The  condition  of  the  walls 
is  bad  and  insanitary.  It  will  probably  cost  us  about  $13^000  to  do  this  paint* 
ing.  The  remainder  of  the  Item  Is  for  renovating  and  rearranging  the  second 
floor  of  the  Ninth  Street  wing  as  offices  or  an  assembly  hall,  and  for  miscel- 
laneous improvements  in  the  way  of  replacement  of  worn-out  insulation  in  the 
cold-storage  room  and  general  repairs  on  the  vnrious  buildings  Incident  to  the 
general  upkeep  of  the  plant  and  which  can  not  be  enumerated  In  advance  of 
actual  operation. 

MODIFtCATIONS    AND   I'SES   OF   SECOND  FLOOR. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wish  you  would  just  explain  roughly  and  more 
concretely  what  you  have  in  mind  with  regard  to  modifications  of 
♦Jie  second  story  there. 

Mr.  MoRRiMi.  We  have  in  mind  only  one  possibility  in  that  con- 
nection, as  a  real  modification,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  audi- 
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torium  or  its  division  into  oflBces.  The  Secretary,  ever  since  this 
law  was  passed,  has  expressed  the  opinion  repeatedly  that  there 
should  be  an  auditorium  there  so  that  when  he  wants  to  meet  the 
employees  of  the  department  he  can  do  so  readily.  That,  of  course, 
would  not  deprive  us  entirely  of  the  revenue  from  that  auditorium, 
because,  if  it  is  made  into  an  auditorium  instead  of  offices,  we  could 

Sroceed  to  rent  out  the  auditorium  in  just  the  same  way  that  is 
one  now  by  a  private  concessionaire,  who  rents  it  out  for  all  sorts 
of  things — meetings  or  gatherings  of  various  kinds.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  changed  into  offices,  then  I  think  that  in  all  probability 
the  offices  would  be  used  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  that  enable  you  to  reduce  your  rent  any- 
where else? 

Mr.  MoRRiLT^.  I  doubt  whether  that  would  enable  us  to  reduce  our 
rent  anywhere  else  for  the  reason  that  such  things  as  the  packers 
and  stockyards  administration  and  the  futures'  trading  act  would 
offset  any  saving. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
administration  of  the  stockyards  act  and  the  grain  futures'  act  for 
rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  MoRRiiiL.  Not  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia;  no,  sir.  That  is 
expressly  excluded.  I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any  saving  in 
the  total  rent  of  the  department  by  reason  of  using  aay  offices  in 
the  market  building. 

KKPAIUH    TO    MACHINI-UIY    AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  possible  that  these  repairs  to  machinery  and 
equipment,  particularly  the  refrigerating  plant,  would  reduce  your 
coal  requirements  anyf 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  would  be  apparently  the  theory  of  the  engi- 
neer, who  appeared  before  the  award  conunission,  that  that  is  the 
cause  of  increased  coal  consumption.  I  can  not  say  whether  the 
amount  of  repairs  that  we  can  do  would  actually  reduce  the  coal 
consiunption  or  not — that  is,  to  an  extent  that  would  be  a  material 
help. 

ICE   Pr>ANT   AND   PtT«CHA8E   OF   ICE. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  an  ice  plant? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes ;  20  tons  daily. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  much  do  you  use  there  daily  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  In  the  summer  time  the  ice  plant  is  not  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  demands,  and  we  have  an  item  of  $3,000  in  there 
to  purchase  ice  so  that  all  the  tenants  can  be  supplied  daily. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  reimbursable  item,  then  ? 

Air  AIoR^iLL  Y^es 

Mr]  Anderson.  Both  as  to  this  $10,000  and  this  $3,000? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.    The  tenants  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  you  could  make  it  much  cheaper  than  you  could 
buv  it. 

Mr.  MoRRiUv.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  what  they  charge  for  ice  to  the  tenants? 
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Mr.  MoRRiix.  No ;  I  do  not.  But  they  do  not  make  a  lot  of  profit 
on  it.  Their  ice  will  be  about  the  same  as  any  other  manufacturer 
in  the  District,  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  never  figured  what  it  would  cost  to  make  the  ice? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No  ;  I  haven't  figured  that.  There  are  a  good  man^ 
things  of  that  kind  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  work  out  from  their 
books.  They  are  not  kept  in  such  shape  as  to  give  us  the  details  of 
cost — that  is,  the  real  details.    They  just  give  the  items  of  cost. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  understood  there  is  great  profit  in  it. 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  according  to  your  viewpoint.  There  is  a 
large  profit  in  terms  of  dollars;  seventy,  or  eighty,  or  ninet3^  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  but  when  you  undertake  to  allot  that  to  interest, 
depreciation,  and  obsolescence,  and  things  like  that,  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  a  large  profit.  That,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  what 
is  considered  to  be  the  real  value  of  that  property. 

Mr.  Lee.  At  this  place  you  would  have  no  delivery  charge  or  things 
like  that? 

Mr.  Morrill.  You  mean  for  the  delivery  of  ice? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrill.  No.    That  is  just  within  the  market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  prices  reflect  that  fact,  too. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  We  think  that  in  the  operation  of  this  market 
that  there  is  considerable  opportunity  for  the  testing  of  costs  and 
efficiency  of  such  markets,  not  for  socialistic  reasons,  but  for  business 
purposes,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  well  a  market  can  be  operated  on 
a  business  basis. 

Mr.  Wason.  Whether  it  is  successful  or  not  would  not  prohibit  the 
socialists  from. talking  about  the  efficiency  of  it? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  don't  know  whether  they  will  or  not.  It  depends 
upon  the  results.  They  might  not  be  willing  to  talk  about  it  at  all 
after  they  get  the  results. 

POWER,    LIGHT,    AND   HEAT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  item  of  $22,000  for  power  and  light — if  you 
have  your  own  power  plant  for  the  refrigeration,  what  do  you  use 
power  for;  electric  current  power? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  That  plant  is  run  by  steam  during  the  wintertime, 
and  that  covers  the  coal  charge.  During  the  summer  months  they  run 
it  by  electricity,  and  the  electric  power  is  furnished  by  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.    They  do  not  venerate  their  own  power. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  the  electric  power  is  used  where  you  do 
not  use  the  exhaust  for  heating  purposes  ? 

Mr.  KiTCiiiN.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  wintertime  they  want  the  steam 
for  heating  as  well  as  for  running  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  told  that  they  operate  the  steam  plant  about  six 
months  out  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  mean  a  total  cost  for  heat,  li^t,  and 
power  of  approximately  $37,000  for  the  entire  plant? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes.  That  $22,000  is  divided  up  into  about  $14,000 
for  power  and  $8,000  for  light.  Practically  all  of  the  $8,000  for 
light  will  come  back  to  the  Government  from  the  tenants.  They  ar« 
charged  for  their  light. 
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CONTROL  OF  PHICE8. 


Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  control  in  any  way  the  prices  and  busi- 
ness practices  of  tenants  in  the  markets,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes ;  the  law  contains  a  paragraph  which  in  effect  is 
that  the  right  of  every  tenant  to  remain  on  the  property  is  at  the 
will  of  the  (lovernment  and  that  his  tenancy  may  be  terminated  at 
any  time  upon  a  showing  of — I  believe  the  term  is  "^  unconscionable 
practices  " — it  is  something  like  that — or  "  exorbitant  profits."  Things 
like  that,  in  other  words. 

The  law  says  that  if  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
his  successor  in  charge  of  said  reservation  should  l)ecome  satisfied 
that  any  lessee  on  said  reservation,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  person 
having  property  stored  thereon,  is  guilty  of  overcharging,  extortion, 
profiteering,  or  making  an  unconscionable  bargain  or  sale,  he  is 
hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  cause  such  person,  together  with 
his  goods  and  wares,  to  be  ejected  therefrom,  and,  further,  forever 
afterwards  denied  the  privilege  of  trading  or  being  employed  therein 
in  any  capacity  whatever. 

The  right  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  suc- 
cessor in  control  of  said  reservation,  to  summarily  and  forthwith  eject 
therefrom,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  cancel  the  lease  or  contract  of  storage, 
either  or  bothj  without  recourse  to  any  judicial  tribunal,  for  any 
person  so  offending,  is  hereby  made  specific  and  mandatory.  And  no 
contract  of  lease  or  for  storage  shall  oe  made  or  entered  into  by  the 
said  Secretary,  or  his  successor,  without  such  a  provision  being  in- 
corporated therein,  and  agreed  to  by  the  lessee  or  oailor.  If  any  such 
offending  lessee  or  bailor  be  a  firm,  joint  stock  company,  copartner- 
ship,  or  corporation,  no  member  of,  or  stockholder  m,  any  such 
concern,  shall  be  permitted  thereafter  to  trade  in  said  reservation 
or  to  store  any  article  of  merchandise  or  commerce  therein. 

That  is  the  condition  of  affairs  that  is  covered  by  the  law,  and 
that  means  the  superintendent  of  the  market  will  have  more  or  less 
dealings  with  the  public. 


BONUS   TO  EMPLOYEES. 


Yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  raised  a  question  about  that  bonus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  preparation  of  these  esti- 
mates, it  was  not  expected  that  a  bonus  would  be  paid.  We  were 
thinking  at  that  time  that  in  all  probability  the  bonus  would  go  to 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  in  any  event,  the  salaries  stated  here  were 
to  be  all  the  men  should  receive.  Putting  it  strictly  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  the  old  employees,  some  of  whom  we  think  should  be 
continued  in  the  market  under  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  would  there  be  any  objection,  if  that  is  the 
case,  to  putting  in  a  provision  in  connection  with  this  appropriation, 
that  it  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  employees  provided  for  here? 

Mr.  Morrill.  None  at  all,  from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  are  not  statutory  salaries,  in  any  event? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  they  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  or  whoever  administers  this,  anyway. 
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Mr.  Morrill.  Perhaps  you  are  right  about  the  way  it  should  be 
handled. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  proposition  is  just  this,  that  if  the  Secretary 
establishes  these  salaries,  as  he  probably  will,  and  before  the  firi 
of  next  year  we  pass  the  bonus  provision,  between  now  and  the  first 
of  next  year  it  would  not  make  much  difference  what  the  Secretary 
thinks  after. that;  the  bonus  is  paid. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  agree  with  you  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
do  not  contemplate  the  bonus  should  be  paid  to  these  employees. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  old  legislative  bill,  if  you  will  remember,  ex- 
cluded the  bonus  applying  to  a  number  of  departments,  so  that  it  is 
a  common  thing. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  precedent  in  it,  because  there  are  a 
number  of  organizations  now. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Then  my  suggestion  has  no  point  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  that  was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  organizations  were  created  just  as  this  one  is,  after  the 
bonus  provision  was  made,  and  in  fixing  these  salaries  they  were 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  what  ought  to  be  paid,  whereas  the  bonus  was 
intended  to  apply  to  salaries  which  had  previously  been  fixed,  and 
there  was  no  provision  for  raising  them  at  all.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther questions  on  this  market  item?  If  not,  I  think  that  we  have 
everything  in  this  statement  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  the  language  is  identical  with  that  carried 
in  the  deficiency  appropriation,  with  one  clause  at  the  end  cut  out. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  In  the  deficiency  it  gave  us  authority  to  employ  the 
present  employees  of  the  market  for  six  months,  anA  that  reference 
would  still  stand.  That  is  cut  out  of  this  item,  but  otherwise  the 
language  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  assume  that  is  done  because  you  understoo'd  that 
in  the  six  months'  period  the  people  whom  you  did  employ  would 
acquire  civil  service? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes.  Mr.  Madden  has  introduced  a  bill  covering 
the  rates  to  farmers  on  B  Street. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  FUTURES  TRADING  ACT. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  you  have  another  item,  page  277,  enforcement 
of  the  Futures  Trading  Act. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think,  perhaps,  on  this  you  had  better  make 
some  statement  in  general,  as  to  what  the  law  provides.  I  don't 
know  how  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  on  this 
proposition,  but  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

PROVISIONS   OF   THE   ACT. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  have  handed  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee a  copy  of  the  law  itself,  and  I  will  undertake  to  state  in  a  gen- 
eral way  what  it  does  provide  for. 

This  statute  is  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  taxing  power  of  Congress, 
and  in  its  nneration  applies  to  future  trading  in  grain.    It  imposes 
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a  tax  of  20  cents  a  bushel  on  the  transactions  that  have  heretofore 
been  conducted  on  future  exchanges  that  are  known  as  privileges, 
puts  and  calls,  ups  and  downs,  and  the  like,  which  are  oi  a  purely 
speculative  character  and  do  not  involve  or  contemplate  the  delivery 
of  grain.  That  tax  of  20  cents  is  prohibitive  in  fact,  and  they  have 
ceased  to  trade  in  that  class  of  transactions  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  and  other  exchanges. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is^ji't  it  quite  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  specula- 
tion or  not? 

Mr.  MoRRiu..  Well,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  these  so-called  puts 
and.  calls,  bids  and  offers,  ups  and  downs,  which  are  simply  a  means 
of  speculating  on  the  market;  on  what  the  market  is  going  to  be, 
because  they  are  conducted  separately  from  the  other  transactions 
and  not  with  the  same  foims.  and  do  not  entail  the  same  obligations 
as  on  a  person  w^ho  buys  or  sells. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This,  however,  does  not  present  the  whole  range 
of  speculative  transactions  by  any  means? 

Mr.  MoRRiiJ..  No.  This  is  just  one  class  of  speculative  transactions 
that  the  tax  applies  to,  without  any  exceptions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Could  you  tell  us  what  these  bids  and  offers  and 
privileges  are? 

Mr.  Morrili..  I  have  a  little  difficulty  in  describing  them,  but  it 
means  simjply — in  one  class  of  transaction  it  would  be  what  might 
be  called  the  purchase  of  the  privilege  of  calling  the  other  partj'  to 
the  transaction  when  the  market  gets  to  a  certain  point;  if  it  does 
get  to  that  point,  having  a  settlement  then  of  the  profit  or  loss  in 
the  transaction.  That  is  about  as  well  as  I  can  define  it  off-hand. 
It  is  simply  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  one  man  ^  who  believes 
that  the  market  is  going  up  or  down  and  the  other  man  who  believes 
the  contrary,  and  which  ever  way  the  market  goes  one  man  wins  or 
loses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  same  as  if  wheat  were  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  I 
simply  make  a  bet  with  you  that  it  would  not  go  to  a  dollar  and  five 
cents. 

Mr.  MoRRiiiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  if  it  goes  to  $1.05, 1  pay  you  5  cents? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  if  it  does  not  you  pay  me? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  right.  They  are  conducted  in  different  ways 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  require  these  different  names ;  but  that  is 
the  substance  of  it. 

As  an  example  of  ingenuity,  however,  very  shortly  after  the  law 
became  effective  on  December  24,  we  got  a  complaint  from  the  Kan- 
sas City  Board  of  Trade  that  there  was  a  concern  called  the  Inves- 
tor's Daily  Guide  that  was  putting  out  advertising  matter  specifically 
with  reference  to  puts  and  calls,  and  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
thought  we  ought  to  do  something  about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  IS  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  they  cor- 
responded with  us. 

We  had  one  of  our  men  in  Kansas  City  call  on  the  concern  to  find 
out  what  they  were  doing.  They  told  him  that  they  ceased  to  deal 
in  puts  and  calls  and  were  now  handling  transactions  called  "  decline 
guarantees,"  I  believe  it  was,  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
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go  into  the  question  again  to  find  out  whether  these  decline  guarantees 
are  the  same  thing  as  puts  and  calls. 

These  people  who  are  doing  this  business  contend,  however,  that 
.  it  is  not  the  old  puts  and  calls  proposition  at  all.  That  is  still  under 
investigation. 

In  the  regular  class  of  transaction  on  the  exchange,  known  as  pur- 
chases and  sales  for  future  delivery,  those  are  covered  by  section  4 
of  the  law,  which  imposes  a  tax  of  20  cents  a  bushel;  just  the  same 
as  section  3  does  on  puts  and  calls,  but  provides  for  exemptions  from 
the  imposition  of  that  tax.  One  of  the  exemptions  is  where  the  seller 
is,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such  contract,  the  owner  of  the  actual 
physical  property  covered  thereby,  or  is  the  grower  thereof,  or  in 
case  either  party  to  the  contract  is  the  owner  or  renter  of  the  land 
on  which  the  same  is  to  be  grown,  or  is  an  association  of  such  owners 
or  growers  of  grain,  or  of  such  owners  or  renters  of  land. 

But  the  real  exception  is  the  exception  in  subdivision  B,  section  4, 
which  exempts  from  tax  all  such  contracts  when  made  by  or  through 
members  of  boards  of  trade,  that  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  designation  as  contract  markets.  In  order  to  get 
that  designation  as  a  contract  market,  the  board  of  trade  must  show 
that  it  meets  and  will  meet  all  of  the  conditions  set  out  in  section  5  of 
the  law.  There  are  five  of  those  conditions,  some  of  which  are  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  designation,  and  some  of  which  are  a  matter  of 
obligation  continuing  throughout  the  designation.  In  fact,  all  of 
them  are  obligations  continumg  throughout  the  designation. 

CONDITIONS  PLACED  ON  BOARDS  OF  TRADE. 

(See  p.  715.) 

The  first  is  that  the  board  of  trade  must  be  located  at  a  terminal 
market  upon  which  cash  grain  is  sold  in  sufficient  volume  and  under 
such  conditions  as  fairly  to  reflect  the  general  value  of  the  grain, 
and  the  difference  in  value  between  the  various  grades  of  grain,  and 
having  recognized  official  weighing  and  inspection  service. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  permit  legitimate  hedging,  don't  you  ? 

AUTHORIZED   HOARDS    OF   TRADE. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  After  stating  the  particular  conditions 
under  which  the  market  may  be  designated,  I  will  go  into  that  ques- 
tion of  just  what  does  happen. 

We  have  received  applications  and  granted  designation  to  11 
boards  of  trade  or  chambers  of  commerce.  There  ai'e  two  at  Chi- 
cago. The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  the  one  almost  every- 
body knows  about,  and  the  Chicago  Open  Board  of  Trade,  which  is 
a  much  smaller  organization,  but  which  operates  to  some  extent  as 
a  competitor  of  the  large  organization,  the  difference  being  pri- 
marily that  the  units  of  the  large  board  of  trade  contracts  are  larger, 
5,000  bushels,  while  the  open  board  of  trade  units  are  1,000  bushels 
each. 

There  is  the  further  fact  that  the  bi^  board  of  trade  is  the  real 
future  exchange,  in  connection  with  which  there  is  cash  grain  trad- 
ing on  the  floor,  provided  for  the  purpose ;  whereas  the  little  board 
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of  trade  is  primarily  of  a  speculative  character.  They,  however, 
say  that  they  have  been  prevented  in  the  past  from  establishing  a 
cash  grain  market  in  connection  with  the  little  board  of  trade 
through  domination  by  the  big  board  of  trade.  Their  idea  is  that 
under  this  law  they  will  be  relieved  from  that  domination  and  can 
actually  establish  a  cash  grain  floor  and  handle  cash  grain  on  the 
floor  of  the  little  board  of  trade.  They  have  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  incident  to  designation. 

Then  at  Milwaukee  we  have  a  board  of  trade  that  has  received 
the  designation.  Also  in  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Toledo,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  Those 
are  the  ones  that  have  applied  for  designation  and  have  received  it, 
on  the  ground  that  they  provide  for  trading  in  grain  for  future 
delivery.  In  each  case  the  market  has  been  determined  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  that  subdivision  A,  with  this  exception,  thai 
in  the  case  of  San  Francisco  we  limit  the  designation  to  barley,  and 
in  the  case  oi  Los  Angeles  we  limit  the  designation  to  barley,  corn, 
and  sorghums,  because  in  our  opinion  at  the  present  time  they  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  with  reference  to  the  other  grains.  We 
have  not  limited  the  designation  as  to  any  other  markets,  because 
they  were  not  proposing  to  trade  in  any  grains  for  which  there  was 
not  sufficient  cash  market  locally. 

CONDITIONS  PLACED  ON  BOARDS  OF  TBADE. 

(Seep.  714.) 

The  second  condition  which  any  board  of  trade  must  meet  is  that 
it  must  provide  for  the  making  and  filing,  either  by  the  differeftt 
members  or  by  the  board  itself,  of  adequate  records  and  reports  of 
their  transactions  consummated  subject  to  this  law,  showing  all  the 
terms  and  the  price  and  other  information  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him- 
self as  to  the  operations  of  these  exchanges.  It  is  provided  in  the 
law  that  these  records  shall  be  accessible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  his  representative  at  any  time,  and  the  records  are  required 
to  be  kept  for  three  years,  minimum,  subject  to  inspection. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  the  Secretary  wants  to  checK  up  any  of  these 
reports,  he  has  the  power  to  go  back  to  the  original  records  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  the  purpose,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exercise  the  power. 

The  next  condition  is  that  the  governing  board  prevents  the  dis- 
semination by  the  board,  or  any  member  thereof,  of  false,  misleading, 
or  inaccurate  reports  concerning  crop  or  market  information  or  con- 
ditions that  affect  or  tend  to  affect  the  price  of  commodities.  That  is 
going  to  entail  upon  us  pretty  close  observation  of  the  kind  of  reports 
sent  out  by  the  members  of  the  boards  to  the  different  markets  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  they  have  any  foundation  in  fact  or 
not,  or  whether  they  are  contrary  to  authentic  information.  We  have 
some  indications  that  that  is  going  to  be  quite  a  job  already,  because 
we  have  a  supervisor  at  Chicago  now  who  has  been  following  up 
some  of  these  items  that  are  published  in  the  newspapers  circulated 
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around  the  country,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  we  find  a  very  radical 
departure  from  the  known  facts. 

I  may  have  to  digress  here  in  order  to  follow  the  thought  for  a 
minute.    It  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  very  close  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  future  trading  administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Marnets  and  Crop  Estimates,  to  get  market  and  crop  in- 
formation so  as  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  the  instant 
it  is  available,  so  also  that  when  he  gets  something  that  he  is  in 
doubt  about  he  can  wire  either  to  Washington  or  any  other  office 
where  the  information  is  available  to  get  verification  or  criticism 
at  once  with  the  idea  that  if  any  false  or  misleading  information 
is  being  sent  out  he  can  take  it  up  at  once  with  the  exchange  and 
call  for  action  which  will  either  punish  the  offender  or  prevent  a 
recurrence,  because  if  in  any  respect  the  board  fails  to  continue  ta 
meet  these  conditions  its  designation  may  be  taken  away  from  it  and 
automatically  the  20-cent  tax  applies. 

The  next  condition  is  that  the  governing  board  provide  against 
the  manipulation  of  prices  or  the  cornering  of  any  grain  by  the 
dealers  or  operators  upon  such  board. 

In  connection  with  that  particular  provision  it  is  going  to  be  very 
important  that  we  get  reports  and  that  we  have  access  to  the  boote 
of  these  dealers  on  the  exchange,  to  know  exactly  what  they  are  do- 
ing.  While  I  have  not  worked  out  the  details  of  these  reports — 
that  is  whnt  we  are  v»orkin<?  on  now  it  ir  manifest  to  us  that  it  is 
going  to  require  pretty  close  supervision. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  reports,  I  suppose,  will  show  the  volume 
of  trading  and  the  volume  of  actual  deliveries  made  to  people  as  a 
result  of  that? 
•  Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  that  will  be  the  minimum  of  the  information. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  will  be  pretty  hard  for  anybody  to  corner  a 
substantial  portion  of  a  crop  without  it  being  known  under  those 
circumstances  ? 

POSSnilLITY    OF    COBNERING    MABKBT8. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  corner  may  have  a  much 
more  narrow  significance  than  that.  There  might  be  an  attcmtipt  to 
comer  a  local  supply  temporarily  and  have  a  local  influence  on  the 
price  for  a  short  space  of  time. 

At  Chicago  the  capacity  of  the  approved  warehouses  is  very 
limited.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  is  about  12,000,000  bushels^ 
They  have  a  provision,  however,  for  permitting  delivery  from  cars 
on  track  during  the  last  three  days  of  the  month,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  heard  an  argument  some  time  ago  about  a  pos- 
sible comer  of  wheat  along  in  April  some  time. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Now,  right  there  is  going  to  be  the  necessity  for 
having  men  at  the  important  markets,  because  statistics  do  not  answer 
questions  of  the  type  involved  in  these  conditions.  You  can  have  all 
the  information  you  want  as  to  the  number  of  purchases,  the  number 
of  sales,  the  number  of  transactions,  and  it  would  not  tell  you  who 
was  the  actual  mover  in  the  market  at  a  given  time  or  what  were 
the  actuating  causes  of  that  movement.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  man  who  is  constantly  on  the  floor  of  a  particular 
exchange  getting  current  information  that  passes  around  the  floor 
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which  is  available  to  anybody^  observing  the  movement  of  prices  up 
and  down,  and  getting  acquainted  with  the  people  who  operate  on 
the  board,  seeing  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing,  and  backing 
that  up  with  the  reports  or  examinations  of  their  books.  Then  he 
will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  such  a  thing  as  we 
hear  of  frequently,  a  bear  movement  or  a  bull  movement,  is  actually 
on  foot ;  whether  the  volume  of  transactions  is  primarily  hedging,  as 
it  is  sometimes  said  to  be,  or  whether  primarily  speculation. 

You  can  not  draw  a  close  line  of  demarcation  between  hedging  and 
speculation.  That  will  never  be  accurately  or  easily  ascertamed,  but 
you  can  get  very  close  to  it  by  segregating  the  persons  who  are  not 
m  the  grain  business  from  those  who  are  m  the  grain  business  first, 
and  second  as  to  those  who  are  in  the  grain  business,  seeing  whether 
their  transactions  on  the  future  exchange  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  their  cash  grain  business.    You  can  go  that  far. 

CONDTTIOXS  PLACED  ON  BOABDS  OF  TRADE. 

Now,  the  next  condition  is  one  requiring  the  governing  board  of 
each  such  exchange  to  admit  to  membership  and  all  the  privileges 
any  duly  authorized  representative  of  any  lawfully  formed  and  con- 
ducted cooperative  associations  of  producers  having  inadequate 
financial  responsibility;  with  the  proviso  that  no  rule  of  a  contract 
market  against  rebating  commissions  shaU  apply  to  the  distribution 
of  earnings  among  the  bona  fide  members  of  any  such  cooperative 
association. 

That  condition  is  one  of  the  substantial  reasons  for  the  testing — 
aside  from  the  question  of  reporting— the  constitutionality  of  the 
futures  trading  act. 

ATTITUDE  OF  BOABDS  OF  TBADE  TOWABD  THE  ACT. 

For  a  month  or  two  after  the  act  was  passed  we  did  not  know 
what  the  exchanges  were  going  to  do.  Finally  I  called  on  them  to 
tell  us  what  they  were  going  to  do  about  being  designated,  and  they 
had  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  principal  exchanges  at  Chi- 
cago, where  they  thrashed  out  the  question  of  policy  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  comply  with  this  law.  A  minority  interest  in 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  requested  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
to  contest  the  law,  but  at  a  meeting  of  those  representatives  of  the 
various  exchanges  they  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  law  was  constitutional  or  not,  that  they  would 
comply  with  it  officially ;  that  each  exchange  would  apply  for  des- 
ignation and  agree  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 

I  think  that  there  was  an  underlying  belief  that  it  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  fight  legislation,  and  that  they  had  better  take  what 
they  had  than  to  run  the  risk  of  something  more  drastic.  That  is  my 
own  opinion.  I  have  not  heard  that  expressed  by  them,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  feel  that  way. 

LEGAL  PB0CEKDIIV08  INSTITUTED  AGAINST  ACT. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  denied 
the  application  of  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates,  and  they  immedi- 
ately brought  suit  against  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
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Government  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  restrain 
the  board  of  trade  from  complying  with  the  law.  That  also  was 
defeated  in  the  court  at  Chicago.  We  secured  a  dismissal  of  the 
suit,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  the  court  finally  issued  an  order  permitting  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  obtain  designation  as  a  contract  mar- 
ket, but  restraining  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  enforcing 
the  requirements  as  to  reports  and  as  to  the  admission  to  member- 
ship of  cooperative  associations  of  producers  that  rebated  their  ex- 
cess earnings  on  a  patronage  basis.  Those  are  the  two  things  that 
we  can  not  enforce  against  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But,  in  that  connection,  at  a  public  meeting  at  Chicago 
in  November,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  said,  speaking 
officially  for  the  board,  that  they  would  admit  cooperative  associa- 
tions to  membership  unless  restrained  by  the  courts  from  doing  so. 

Upon  being  questioned  by  Clifford  Thome,  representing  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as  to  whether  a  cooperative 
association  could  secure  sufficient  sponsors,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  said  that  he  for  one  would  sponsor  such  application, 
and  he  would  guarantee  to  get  another,  making  the  two  that  are 
required.  Every  exchange  represented  at  that  meeting — there  were 
seven  of  them — by  its  official  representative  stated  that  it  would 
comply  with  this  law  in  every  respect,  including  that  question  of  the 
admission  of  cooperatives  to  membership. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  that  the  status  of  the  litigation  l^ 
in  respect  to  the  admission  of  cooperatives  in  the  Minneapolis  board 
of  trade,  under  the  State  law  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  know  what  the  present  status  is  under  the 
State  law.  Mv  impression  now  is  that  the  proceedings  are  sus- 
pended— probably  just  simply  inactive  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  injunction  or  restraining  order  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  which  you  referred  in  the  Chicago  case,  is  effective 
only  pending  the  final  determination  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  that  is  all.  If  the  law  should  be  held  to  be 
constitutional,  then  of  course  the  restraining  order  would  cease  to 
be  effective.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional, 
it  may  be  held  unconstitutional  either  in  whole  or  in  part — the 
specific  object  of  the  suit  was  to  have  section  5  wiped  out.  Now, 
whether  the  court  would  go  so  far  as  to  hold  the  whole  law  uncon- 
stitutional I  can  not  say.  There  is  a  provision  for  separability  in 
the  law,  and  they  might  conceivably  allow  the  tax  on  puts  and  calls 
to  remain  and  not  the  other;  or  they  might  strike  out  the  whole  law 
according  to  the  point  of  view  that  they  take  about  this  whole  law, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  framed  uiider  the  taxing  power.  But 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  delaying  our  active  work  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  because  the  case  has  already  been  argued  in  tlie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  court  has  recessed  until 
February  27,  and  may  on  that  day  or  any  other  day  decide  the  case. 

The  result  is  that  people  who  are  not  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  not  willing  to  go  to  work  for  us  when  they 
know  that  they  may  be  out  of  a  job  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  or 
more.    We  have  a  few  people  who  are  working,  who  can  be  provided 
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for  in  other -work  of  the  department  in  case  the  law  is  declared  un- 
constitutional, and  we  are  planning  our  work  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  developed  immediately. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  civil-service  register  of  eligibles  and 
we  have  got  representatives  in  the  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  mar- 
kets working  on  the  problem  of  what  the  regulations  should  be — 
forms  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  have  a  couple  of  men  here  in 
Washington  who  are  studying  the  relationship  between  the  cash 
and  future  prices  and  the  meaning  of  the  contract  and  things  like 
that,  doing  all  the  preparatory  work  we  can  to  get  ahead;  mean- 
time handling  such  matters  as  this  Question  of  dissemination  of 
various  reports  and  other  things  of  that  kind  that  come  up  in  a 
casual  way. 

ACTION    TAKEN    FOB    VIOLATIONS    OF    THE    ACT. 

The  final  condition  that  the  board  must  meet  is  that  it  must  pro- 
vide for  making  effective  that  kind  of  an  order  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing awhile  ago  against  people  who  manipulate  or  attempt  to 
manipulate  markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  your  recourse  under  this  act  in  all  cases  against 
the  exchange  as  an  exchange  or  can  you  make  an  order  directly 
against  a  member  of  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  is  in  all  cases  against  the  exchange  as  an  ex- 
change, from  the  standpoint  of  getting  real  effective  action,  but 
there  is  authority  to  act  against  the  individual  member  who  vio- 
lates any  provisions  in  the  way  that  I  have  described  of  issuing  an 
ordei  excluding  him  from  the  privileges  of  trading. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  of  the  exchange, 
as  against  the  member,  is  fully  as  effective,  of  not  more  so,  than 
the  action  that  you  would  take? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  we  think  the  most  effec- 
tive action  we  can  take  is  with  the  exchange,  by  bringing  to  its  at- 
tention what  was  done  by  its  members,  if  any,  in  violation  of  the 
law  and  pointing  out  the  consequences  of  not  remedying  the  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  will  probably  mean  the  expulsion  of  the  mem- 
bjBr  or  members,  and  if  they  did  not  punish  them  they  would  have  a 
right  to  revoke  their  permit  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is,  the  permit  of  the  board  of  trade? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  provisions  in  this  law  that  I 
h^ve  not  mentioned  with  reference  to  procedure  in  connection  with 
the  designation,  but  those  are  the  special  things. 

Now,  to  get  to  the  matter  of  trading,  if  the  contract  market  meets 
all  these  conditions  that  I  have  described  and  gets  its  designation, 
then  trading  goes  on  just  exactly  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  contract 
is  not  changed,  except  to  be  sure  that  it  contains  the  information 
required.  They  settle  their  contracts  in  the  same  way  that  they  have 
m  the  past.  The  only  questions  are  those  of  manipulation,  corners, 
naaking  reports,  maintaining  a  cash  market,  permitting  cooperatives 
*o  be  admitted  to  membership,  and  such  things.  I  think  it  might  be 
said  that  the  main  thing  to  be  accomplished  by  this  law  is  the  col- 
lection of  the  information  and  making  it  available  in  a  form  that 
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we  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  the  past;  the  phychological  effect 
of  constant  supervision  over  the  market  and  the  possibility  of  step- 
ping in  at  any  time  when  there  is  an  apparent  movement  to  manip- 
ulate the  market.  We  will,  through  the  medium  of  this  act,  if  it  is 
held  to  be  constitutional,  have  ability  that  the  Government  has  never 
had  in  the  past.  Investigations  that  have  heretofore  been  made, 
like  all  others,  were  bound  to  be  on  a  purely  historical  basis,  and 
there  are  lots  and  lots  of  questions  that  you  can  ask  that  will  not 
be  answered  by  the  historical  information  on  the  exchanges,  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  past,  there  have  been  no  adequate  records  of 
volume  of  business.  It  is  purely  a  guess  as  to  what  the  volume  of 
business  is. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  estimate  that  on  five  or 
six  principal  exchanges  of  the  country  the  total  volume  of  business 
was  something  like  20,000,000,000  bushels  a  year,  and  that  five-sixths 
•of  that  was  done  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  but  they  arrived 
at  that  primarily  through  an  estimate  based  upon  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  on  those  transactions  on  the  exchanges.  They  were  not 
able  to  get  the  actual  figures.  They,  of  course,  could  not  get  any 
very  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  relation  between  specula- 
tion and  hedging  and  as  to  how  the  movements  originated.  They 
could  not  get  sufficient  information.  We  think,  throught  the  medium 
of  this  law,  we  can  go  a  long  ways  toward  getting  tnat  kind  of  in- 
formation that  people  lack  now.  A  large  part  of  the  trouble  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  is  that  they  do  not  know  what  the  future 
exchanges  are,  what  they  do,  how  they  do  it  Not  knowing,  and 
seeing  all  these  statements  about  the  volume  of  business,  and  about 
the  way  the  business  is  done,  they  suspect  a  lot  of  thin^  about  the 
exchanges  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Lack  of  information  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  the  agitation. 

Many  exchange  members  were  so  shortsighted  that  they  did  not 
see  that  by  opposing  a  statement  of  fact  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  exchange  they  were  actually  creating  a  prejudice. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  were  giving  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
♦existed  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION — SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  operate,  as  to  salaries,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  made  this  estimate  we  were 
figuring  on  only  six  or  seven  exchanges  being  designated.  We  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  other  exchanges  would  not  require 
designation.  We  had  in  view  the  two  boards  at  Chicago,  one  each 
at  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and 
possibly  Toledo.  Eecently  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  designate 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  which  somewhat  changes 
the  situation  as  to  how  we  will  administer  the  law. 

In  the  original  plan  we  had  expected  that  we  would  have  a 
supervisor  at  Chicago,  one  at  Minneapolis,  and  one  at  Kansas  City; 
with  an  assistant  at  Chicago,  an  assistant. at  Minneapolis,  probably 
one  at  Kansas  City,  and  one  foot^loo^  for  other  work.  So  that 
we  might  handle  the  two  boards  at  Chicago  and  the  one  at  Milwaukee 
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under  the  Chicago  supervisor's  office;  the  Milwaukee  and  Duluth 
boards  under  the  Milwaukee  office,  and  the  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  boards  under  the  Kansas  City  office.  Toledo  having  now 
come  in,  that  may  have  to  be  also  carried  under  the  Chicago  office. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  having  come  in,  they  will  have  to 
be  provided  for.    Baltimore  we  can  handle  from  Washington. 

There  is  an  important  phase  of  the  market  at  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  The  volume  of  future  trading  is  not  so  large,  as' 
we  understand  it,  but  it  serves  to  form  a  basis  for  prices  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  barley  market.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MoRMix.  Barley  on  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  at  Los 
Angeles  it  is  barley,  sorghum  and  corn. 

For  that  reason  we  think  the  designation  of  those  two  markets 
is  important  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  operations  are  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  not  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
producers  in  the  country,  whose  prices  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
those  purchases. 

There  will  be,  aside  from  those  three  supervisors  and  four  assistant 
supervisors  that  are  estimated  for,  an  examiner  for  the  purpose  of 
hearings  that  may  come  from  time  to  time,  taking  the  evidence  when- 
ever a  formal  jjroceeding  is  necessary. 

Then  there  is  provision  for  four  accountants  and  statisticians; 
that  is  to  say,  men  who  will  be  able  to  go  into  the  books  of  any  par- 
ticular dealer  and  go  through  them*  and  analyze  his  operations. 
They  will  also  serve  to  compile  the  reports,  tabulate  them  when  they 
are  received,  and  determine  the  operations  of  the  exchanges  as  a 
whole  on  the  various  markets. 

In  Washington  there  will  be  an  administrator  in  charge,  who  has 
not  yet  been  selected.  I  am  performing  those  duties  at  the  present 
time.    There  is  also  an  assistant  and  an  economist  provided  for. 

It  will  require  a  number  of  clerks,  both  in  the  field  offices  and  in 
Washington,  to  do  the  clerical  routine  work.  We  have  provided 
for  a  chief  clerk  and  12  clerks  for  both  the  field  offices  and  the  Wash- 
ington office  combined.  As  you  see,  there  are  four  field  offices,  with 
not  less  than  one  clerk  for  each  office,  and  perhaps  more  than  one 
clerk  in  the  Chicago  office,  and  the  rest  in  the  Washington  office. 

A  certain  amount  of  travel  will  be  necessary,  and  a  good  deal  of 
telegraphing.  The  telegraph  expense  will  be  an  important  item  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  we  have  with  reference  to  market  informa- 
tion or  crop  information. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  economist  will  be  located  at  the  Washington 
office,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir ;  the  economist  will  be  located  at  the  Wash- 
ington office.  The  first  three  named  are  in  the  Washington  office; 
the  supervisor,  and  assistant  supervisors,  and  the  accountants,  ana 
statisticians  in  the  field;  the  examiner  I  have  not  determined  yet 
whether  he  will  be  located  in  Chicago  or  Washington.  Tlie  chief 
clerk  will  be  located  in  Washington,  and  the  other  clerks  divided 
between  Washington  and  the  field  offices. 

Those  messengers  that  you  see  are  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
the  reports,  making  the  rounds  of  the  markets  in  connection  with 
the  reports. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Do  those  reports  have  to  be  gathered  up  by  mes- 
sengers ? 

Air.  Morrill.  I  am  taking  the  view  that  if  they  are  sent  by  mail 
we  will  not  get  them  until  the  next  day,  and  might  not  get  them 
until  later.  I  think  the  way  to  get  the  information  is  to  have  a  mes- 
senger go  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  daily  reports? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  they  are  going  to  have  to  be  daily  report,^. 
In  fact,  if  they  are  not  daily  reports  I  do  not  see  w^hat  purpose  they 
will  serve  except  largely  for  statistical  information. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  some  places  you  may  have  more  than  one  report 
a  day. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  where  that  happens  we  will  probably  send 
a  man  to  the  office  and  look  at  the  books. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  investigator? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  investigator. 

Mr.  Waron.  I  pi-esume  you  mean  where  that  continues  for  some 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Of  course,  this  is  all  a  little  bit  in  the  air.  We  have 
not  actually  got  our  organization  under  wav,  and  I  am  not  sure  how 
much  we  will  need  to  do.    We  will  learn  a  lot  by  experience. 

Mr.  Anderson.  AVill  you  use  the  $47,500  in  the  appropriation  l)^ 
fore  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  MoRKHx.  I  think  not,  under  present  conditions.  In  fact.  1 
am  quite  sure  we  will  not  use  the  $47,500  this  year,  because  of  the 
delay  the  litigation  has  caused  us. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  anv  fiu'ther  questions  in  this  item? 

Have  you  anything  further,  "Mr.  Morrill  ? 

Mr.  MLorrill.  No,  sir ;  I  have  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  is  probably  too  late  to  start  with  a  new 
bureau  before  lunch.    We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1922. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HE.  THOS.  H.  MacDONALD,  CHIEF,  BTTBEATI  OP 
PUBLIC  ROADS,  AND  ME.  S.  H.  McCEOET,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF 
AGEICULTTrEAL  ENGINEEBING. 


on  page  195. 
Dr.  Ball. 


Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Mr.  MacDonald  will  explain  that  item. 

BOAD    CONSTRUCTION,    DEVEXOPMENT    OF    HIGHWAYS. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  divided  into  two  princi- 
pal activities.  The  first  is  the  administration  of  the  Federal  aid  road 
laws  and  the  research  and  investigational  work  that  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  public  roads.  The  second  is  the  a^jricultural 
engineering  work,  having  to  do  principally  with  investigations,  with 
farm  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  mechanical  problems  incident  to 
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the  farmers'  work.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  aid  road  acts.  This  (hity  of  the 
Secretary  is  administered  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  lioads.  This 
particular  duty  is  not  made  a  part  of  the  departmental  budget  with 
which  we  are  dealing  before  this  committee,  but  all  of  the  investiga- 
tional and  research  work,  the  economic  studies  witli  reference  to  high- 
ways, the  tests  of  materials  and  the  studies  which  we  are  making 
to  advance  scientific  road  improvement  are  included  in  the  budget 
now  before  you.  The  bureau,  in  addition  to  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  aid  road  laws,  is  endeavoring  to  develop  road  building  from 
the  stutus  of  an  indefinite  art  to  a  really  scientific  procedure. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  work,  perhai)s  the  development 
in  the  highway  rolling  stock  over  the  last  few  years  is  the  nuxst  sig- 
nificant and  the  most  illuminating.  I  have  here  a  cliart  showing 
the  development  of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  United  Stiites. 
In  1910  there  were  less  than  half  a  million,  4S7,0(K);  in  1910  theie 
were  3,394,000;  in  1921  there  were  nearly  9,000,000  automobiles  alone. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  supposed  to  be  operating  automobiles? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  These  are  actuallv  registered,  and  we  assume 
there  are  no  considerable  proportions  of  registrations  carried  on  auto- 
mobiles that  are  not  operating,  at  least  irreirularly.  The  same  story 
that  has  been  told  by  the  automobiles  is  told  by  the  truckn,  and  we 
expect  the  gjrowth  in  the  use  of  trucks  will  be  very  mu'^h  more  sig- 
nificant  durmg  the  next  few  years.  In  1910  there  were  only  14,000 
trucks  registered  in  the  United  States;  in  191C  there  were  250,000, 
and  in  1921  there  were  1,846,000,  an  astonishing  growtji  in  that  five- 
year  period.  Apparently  it  is  the  truck  registration  now  that  is 
preventing  the  curve  of  motor  vehicle  registration  from  breaking 
sharply.  That  is,  the  purchase^  apparently,  of  automobiles  has  fallen 
off,  but  the  curve  of  registration  which  for  several  years  has  been 
almost  a  vertical  line,  the  trucks  are  now  tending  to  keep  from 
breaking  sharply.  This  chart  shows  the  combined  registration  of 
both  automobiles  and  tinicks  increasing  from  a  half  million  in  1910  to 
about  10,000,000  for  last  year.  These  figures  are  indicative  of  the 
rolling  stock  available  for  the  highways.  We  have  lagged  seriously 
behind  in  providing  suitable  roadbeds  for  that  rolling  stock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  attempted  to  bring  before  the  committee 
some  of  the  larger  statistics  in  all  the  work  tliat  we  do,  not  so  much 
to  go  into  detail,  but  to  point  out  the  boundaries  of  the  fields  in  whic^h 
we  are  working  in  the  different  lines.  This  chart  shows  in  a  graphic 
way  the  expenditures  on  a  comparative  basis. 

Total  cafth  (jrpenditurcx  for  roudn. 


Year. 

Road  main- 
tenance. 

Total  road 
expenditure. 

1910 

$25,000,000 
6K,  000, 000 

1120,000,000 

1916 

272,634,000 

Total  1910  to  1916 

312.000,000 

1,370,374,000 

1917 

73,000,000 
180.000,000 

279,915,000 

1921 - 

600,000,000 

Total  1917  to  1921 

584,000,000 

2,  OS."!,  472, 000 

Grand  total 

896,000.000 

3,425,846,000 
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For  the  period  from  1910  to  1921,  deducting  our  maintenance  ex- 
penditures, we  had  put  into  road  construction  $2,529,846,000,  but  for 
the  year  1921  we  had  an  investment  estimated  at  $8,322,000,000  in 
rolling  stock.  To  arrive  at  this  estimate  we  valued  trucks  at  $1,500 
each  and  automobiles  at  $750  each.  In  11  years  our  motor  vehicles 
registered  increased  over  1,800  per  cent.  In  1918,  based  on  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  dollar,  we  had  increased  out  expenditure  for 
road  purposes  over  1910  less  than  20  per  cent — that  is,  we  produced 
for  the  year  1918,  when  we  measured  the  results  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  less  than  20  per  cent  more  than  in  1910.  We 
did  raise  our  production  of  roads  for  1921  to  about  two  and  two- 
thirds  that  of  1910. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  order  to  make  a  comparison  between  rolling 
stock  and  roads,  would  you  not  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
relative  life  of  the  two  propositions  over  a  period  of  years? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  comparison  is  only  made  to  point  out  the 
relative  investments  we  have  been  making  in  rolling  stock  and  road- 
beds. From  1910  to  1921  our  aggregate  expenditure  for  highway 
construction  was  onlv  about  one-third  of  the  investment  that  we  had 
in  1921  in  motor  vehicles.  That  is,  in  the  11-year  period  we  actually 
invested  in  roadbed  only  about  one-third,  or  less,  of  our  investment 
in  rolling  stock.  I  am  not  attempting  to  make  a  direct  comparison, 
but  I  am  trving  to  bring  out  this  thought,  that  during  the  last  11 
years  there  has  been  a  lag  in  our  development  of  highways  far  be- 
hind our  development  of  rolling  stock,  as  a  broad  statement  and 
without  attempting  to  fix  any  definite  percentage  or  proportion. 

ECONOMIC   STUDY  OF  USE  Or  HIGHWAYS. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  your  rolling  stock  have  any  relative  bearing  on 
the  use  of  the  roads  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  entire  point — each  motor 
vehicle  is  a  potential  user  of  the  highway.  We  know  that  they  do 
not  all  use  the  rural  highways,  but  each  motor  vehicle  is  a  potential 
user  of  the  highway,  because  as  soon  as  the  highway  is  improved  in 
its  vicinity  then  it  becomes  a  user  of  the  highway. 

Our  traffic  over  highways  has  increased  from  500  per  cent  to  1,000 
per  cent.  That  is,  we  have  the  actual  ti'affic  count  before  and  after 
the  development  of  the  motor  vehicle,  and  the  traffic  census  has  be- 
come something  more  than  a  mere  counting  of  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles passing  over  the  highways.  It  has  oecome  an  actual  study 
of  transportation.  On  the  Boston  post  road  this  year  we  found 
trucks  hauling  every  conceivable  commodity  and  on  regular  sched- 
ules up  to  200  miles  in  distance.  That  is  one  of  the  lines  of  study 
that  we  have  been  carrying  on  under  our  studies  in  highway  ecx)- 
nomics.  Under  the  new  Federal  highway  act  we  are  required  to 
select  a  system  of  main  highways,  with  the  cooperation  and  initia- 
tion of  the  State  highway  departments,  to  be  composed  of  the  pri- 
maiy  system  or  interstate  roads  and  the  secondary  system  or  inter- 
county  roads,  totaling  not  over  7  per  cent  of  the  public-road  mileage 
within  each  State,  and  upon  this  system  the  Federal  aid  funds  are. 
to  be  spent. 

In  a  very  general  way  this  outlines  one  of  the  major  lines  of  ac- 
tivity of  tne  bureau  and  indicates  the  necessity  of  this  work  which 
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we  are  doing  under  the  Budget  of  making  the  economic  studies  of 
highway  utility.  Likewise  the  physical  studies  of  the  effect  of  the 
rolling  stock  upon  the  roadbeds  has  been  a  very  important  line  of 
work,  particularly  during  the  past  two  years.  Also  the  studies  of 
tho  economic  returns  of  the  highways,  which  in  my  judgment  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  major  phases  that  we  must  think  about  in 
the  future.  That  is,  who  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  fi.u-nishing  the  roadbed 
for  all  of  this  rolling  stock,  and  whether  we  should  not  charge  high- 
way transportation  a  larger  proportion  of  the  roadbed  costs,  the 
same  as  we  charge  the  railroaa  transportation.  -  We  are  going 
through  what  may  be  likened  to  the  period  when  we  gave  the  rail- 
roads public  lands  to  aid  their  development.  Finally  we  came  to 
the  point  where  we  put  all  of  the  cost  of  the  building  and  maintain- 
ing the  railroads  upon  that  form  of  transportation.  T  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  much  longer  carry  as  a  property  tax  upward  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  highway  building,  but  rather  that  we  must 
charge  more  of  that  cost  to  highway  transportation,  as  such. 

MOTOft  VEHICLE  IJCEN8E  TAX. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  a  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  that  is  imposed  upon  vehicles  in  the  different 
States? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  A  very  wide  variation.  We  are  making  a  study 
now  on  the  laws  under  which  the  different  States  are  operating,  and 
there  is  wide  discrepancy,  which  is  not  justified,  particularly  since 
a  good  many  of  these  vehicles  are  engaged  in  what  may  be  called 
interstate  transportation.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  East,  where 
the  States  are  smaller. 

We  find  a  wide  discrepancy-  in  license  fees  in  property  taxes  and 
in  wheel  taxes.  There  is  still  another  tax  coming  into  use  now — the 
gasoline  tax.  So  we  find  the  automobile  in  one  State  paying  con- 
siderable more  revenue  than  the  adjoining  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  license  tax  segregated  from  the  other  tax? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  license  tax  and  the  gas  tax  are  generally 
segrated  for  road  purposes,  but  the  property  taxes  and  other  taxes 
ordinarily  go  to  the  general  revenues.  Our  estimates  of  the  division 
of  the  funds  that  were  expended  for  road  building  last  year  place 
about  19  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenue  as  coming  from  the  motor 
vehicle  license  fees.  About  14  per  cent  came  from  Federal  aid,  that 
is,  the  Federal  Government  paid  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure. These  tw^o  sources  total  33  per  cent,  leaving  67  per  cent 
of  the  total  from  property  taxes.  It  is  one  of  the  big  questions  that 
we  must  study  and  bring  to  some  conclusion  in  the  future.  We  have 
^  road  program  now  that  last  year  cost  the  United  States  about 
$600,000,000  and  it  hardly  seems  fair  that  67  per  cent  of  the  total 
should  be  paid  as  a  property  tax  when  we  have  10,000,000  motor 
vehicles  operating  on  the  roads.  Our  public  roads  on  tlie  basis  of 
the  1921  expenditure  are  really  only  costing  us,  per  individual,  one 
and  a  fraction  cents  a  day.  fiach  one  of  us  certainly  receives  more 
benefit  every  day  from  the  public  highways  considering  the  single 
item  of  the  food  we  eat  which  comes  over  the  public  higliways. 
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ASSESSMENT  FOB  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION   AGAINST   ABUTTINO  PROPERTY  0W5KBS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  many  States  in  which  the  cost  of  road 
construction  or  any  part  of  it  is  assessed  against  the  abutting  prop- 
erty owners  ? 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  There  ai*e  a  very  few  States  in  which  the  cost, 
or  proportion  of  the  cost,  is  assessed  against  the  abutting  property, 
but  this  plan  has  not  been  found  to  be  a  very  practical  method  of 
operation.  There  are  some  States  in  which  conditions  are  such  that 
it  is  probably  fair  to  assess  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  improving 
highways  against  the  property.  In  any  event,  any  assessment  made 
against  property  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  special  benefits  in 
the  way  of  improved  transportation  which  the  particular  property 
receives.  The  principle  of  the  assessment  for  special  benefits  is 
largely  applied  in  the  making  of  public  improvements  but  this 
principle  is  not  in  general  use  in  financing  highway  improvement 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  fair. 

Mr.  Wason.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Unless  there  is  some  increase  in  land  value,  cer- 
tainly it  can  not  be  put  on  a  basis  of  proportionate  use. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  some  States  the  conditions  along  two  roads 
are  so  nearly  equal  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  authorities  to 
select  a  road  for  improvement  along  either  one  of  two  parallel 
routes,  all  other  conditions  being  so  nearly  equal  that  in  building  t 
road  between  two  towns  the  public  could  be  equally  well  served 
by  following  either  one  of  the  two  routes.  In  such  a  case,  which  is 
not  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  there  is  a 
certain  added  benefit  to  the  property  immediately  adjoining  the 
route  chosen  for  improvement  which  undoubtedly  makes  the  prop- 
erty more  salable  at  somewhat  higher  figures  than  the  land  lying 
farther  away  from  the  improved  road.  If  the  road,  however,  were 
already  imi)roved  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation tacilities  to  the  land,  the  mere  changing  of  the  type  of 
road  to  a  different  form  such  as  the  sul)stitution  o?  a  concrete  road 
for  a  gravel  road,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  any  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  road  to  the  farm  and  under  such  condi- 
tions no  assessment  should  be  made.  However,  the  special  assess- 
ment for  highway  improvements  is  not  generally  used,  and  not 
generally  advocated  by  those  in  administrative  charge  of  highway 
improvement. 

In  the  older  developed  States  sucn  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
where  the  highways  have  been  pretty  generally  improved,  I  doubt 
if  the  construction  of  better  or  higher  types  of  improvement  will  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  land ;  that  is,  they  have  already  provided 
sufficient  facilities  to  give  the  transportation  which  their  agriculture 
needs.  But  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  any  part  of  the  cost  paid  by  an 
assessment  against  the  property  would  be  a  charge  which  might  be 
justified  from  a  standpoint  of  priority;  that  is,  for  bringing  trans- 
portation facilities  to  that  particular  piece  of  land  before  it  reaches 
other  lands  in  the  same  vicinity. 

.  I  would  like  to  bring  up  this  point,  that  in  California  the  study 
that  we  made  last  year  showed  the  average  increase  in  population 
along  the  improved  roads  was  63  per  cent  in  the  last  decade,  while  the 
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average  increase  in  population  in  the  State  was  about  43  per  cent. 
These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  two  largest  cities  and  indicate  a 
difference  of  nearly  20  per  cent  in  the  increase  of  population  along 
the  improved  roads  as  compared  with  the  average  in  the  State.  Of 
course,  other  factors  have  an  influence  in  bringing  about  this  condi- 
tion, but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  road  improve- 
ment has  been  a  large  contributing  factor  in  making  the  land  along 
these  roads  more  desirable  and  more  salable,  and  that  these  factors 
have  undoubtedly  increased  the  price  over  other  lands  of  equal  value 
further  removed  from  the  improved  highways ;  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  on  the  main  lines,  after  tne  amount  of  traffic  has  passed  a  certain 
maximum  per  day,  that  there  are  some  disadvantages  in  being  lo- 
cated on  a  very  heavy  traffic  road  from  the  agricultural  standpoint. 
That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  develop  more  lines  of  highway  rather 
than  to  concentrate  more  traffic  on  fewer  lines.  Instead  of  trying  to 
develop  one  main  line  between  two  centers  of  population  we  are 
building  two  or  three  lines  but  through  different  territories  at  certain 
distances  apart,  so  that  the  traffic  actually  will  be  dispersed  rather 
than  concentrated.  This  development  is  already  evident  in  New 
York  State  and  in  other  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  your  road  is  constructed  through  an  agricultural 
community  and  the  farmer  has  a  farm  on  both  sides  of  the  highway, 
do  you  think  that  the  use  of  these  trunk  lines  is  of  any  particular 
benefit  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir.  I  was  answering  the  question  on  the 
basis  of  more  general  road  improvement.     Tlie  7  per  cent  system 

Erovided  under  the  Federal  aid  act  is  more  extensive  than  a  trunk- 
ne  improvement.  It  comprises  an  intercounty-seat  system  of  high- 
ways and  will  bring  improved  roads  into  the  vicinity  of  all  of  the 
lands  within  the  State  eventually.- 

Mr.  Wason.  But  the  bulk  of  the  mileage  of  Federal-aid  roads  will 
be  through  what  is  known  as  agriculturalterritory  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  you  would  naturally  differentiate  between  agri- 
cultural territory  and  the  abutter  on  the  road  living  in  agricultural 
territory  or  an  improved  town  or  municipality  where  the  road  goes 
through  a  village  or  a  congested  district  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Oh,  yes ;  certainljr. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  as  you  assess  against  one  you  have  got  to  assess 
against  all,  against  both  groups? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Y6s  ;  out  not  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  cost 
should  be  assessed,  only  that  part  of  the  cost  which  the  property  owner 
should  be  willing  to  say,  "I  will  pay  for  the  added  aavantage  of 
brining  this  improved  road  alongside  of  my  land."  Under  present 
conditions,  I  should  think  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Per- 
haps it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  question,  because 
I  doubt  if  it  is  a  practicable  thing  to  do. 

These  questions  and  similar  ones  fall  within  the  economic  studies 
of  highway  improvement  and  are  the  ones  which  are  giving  us  most 
concern.  They  are  similar  in  character  to  the  economic  problems 
occurring  in  all  other  lines. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 

I  will  turn  from  consideration  of  the  highway  division  of  our 
work  to  that  of  the  agricultural  engineering.  Our  agricultural  engi- 
neering division  has  been  rather  starv^ed  in  its  development.  In  this 
division  we  have  the  three  sections — irrigation,  drainage,  and  farm 
mechanical  problems — which  we  are  undertaking  to  develop. 

I  have  a  few  charts  which  are  illustrative  of  the  larger  fields  in 
which  we  are  working.  This  chart  [indicating]  shows  the  division 
of  all  of  the  acreage  irrigated  in  1919  among  the  different  agencies 
supplying  water.  Figures  taken  from  the  census  reports  show  the 
total  acreage  irrigated  in  1919,  amounting  to  19,191,716,  divided  as 
follows : 

Distribution  of  acreage  irrigated  in  1919,  by  type  of  enterprise. 


Type. 


IndividniU  mnd  partiMrship. . 

Cooperative 

Irrigation  districts 

Commercial 

United  States   Reclamation 
Service 


Area 

Per 

irrigated, 
1919. 

1 

cent  of 
total. 

Acres. 

6,848,807 

35.7  1 

6,581,400 

34.3 

1,822,887 

9.5 

1,822,001 

a5  , 

1,254,560 

1 

6.5 

Type. 


Area 

irrigated, 

1919. 


.  -. 


Carey  Act I 

United  States  Indian  Ser\'ice. 
Other I 


A  erf 9. 
623,909 
284,551 
53,572 


Total 19, 191, 716 


Per 

cent  of 

totaL 


17 
1.5 

as 


loao 


Acreage  irrigated  in  1919  ami  inelnded  in  enterprise  1920,  by  type  of  enterprise. 


,    Acreage 

Acreage    ""'SS. 
"^""l-  ic«p*bllof 
>  irrigating. 


Individual  and  partnership 6, 84S,  807 

Cooperative |  6,.'isl,400 

Irrigation  district i  1, 822, 8h7 

Carey  Act 523,929 

Commercial '  1.822,001 

United  States ReclamaUon  Service j  1,254,569 


ITnited  States  Indian  Service 

State 

City 

Other  and  mixed 
Not  reported 


2K1, 551 

5,620 

40.116 

7,236 

570 


9, 25.%  756 

8.403,298 

2,531,425 

8(M,298 

2.799,563 

1,680,043 

484, 486 

7.379 

44,458 

8.546 

625 


Acreace 
Included  in 
enterprises. 


13,008,413 

10,628,543 

3,4J2,1W 

1.188,987 

3,999,581 

2,627,17» 

«B,9» 

9,581 

49,650 

13,144 

TOO 


Total 19,191,716  |  26,020,477  i    35,880,821 


This  chart  [iiulieating]  shows  the  same  division  of  the  acreage 
irrigated  as  the  other  chart,  but  ^^hows  also  the  additional  area  for 
which  water  was  ready  in  1920,  and  the  total  area  in  the  enterprises. 
The  area  for  which  water  was  ready  in  1920,  but  which  was  not 
irri«:ate(l  in  1919,  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  7,000,000  acres,  and 
the  additional  area  in  existing  enterprises  for  which  the  water  WcOS 
not  yet  ready  in  1920  was  about  10,000,000  acres.  The  total  area  ir- 
rigated in  1919  was  about  19,000,000  acres,  while  the  total  in  enter- 
prises was  or),S90.0()(^  showing  that  we  have  developed  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  acreage  in  enterprises  at  the  present  time. 
This  map  [indicating]  shows  the  location  of  the  irrigation  districts 
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in  the  United  States,  illustrating  in  a  broad  way  the  location  of  the 
irrigation  work  which  we  are  undertaking. 

This  chart  [indicating]  shows  the  area  in  drainage  enterprises 
in  the  United  States,  by  decades,  and  the  capital  invested. 

Drainage  enterprises  undertaken  in  the  United  Staies  and  capital  invested. 


Date  of  organliatloD. 


Before  1860 
1860-186B. . 
1870-1870. . 
1880-1880. . 
1880-1889. . 


Acres. 


07,319 

783,367 

2,077,  n7 

5,424,294 

6,026,037 


Capital 
invested. 


Date  of  organization. 


1182,716 

1,689,862 

8,126,391 

23,934,330 

24,498,861 


1900-1904 
1906-1909 
1910-1914 
1915-1919 


Acres. 


7,606,763 
14,593,488 
17,339,067 
11,316,669 


Capital 
inyested. 


(26,706,464 
76,662,073 

120,136,992 
86,921,863 


Total  area  in  operating  drainage  enterprises  in  United  States,  66,496,038  acres. 

» 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  this  come  under  public  roads? 

Mr.  MacDonau>.  Yes;  in  its  relation  to  agriculture.  It  is  under 
the  agricultural  engineering  division  of  the  bureau.  You  under- 
tand  that  we  are  not  an  operating  concern,  such  as  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  which  actually  builds  works  to  bring  the  water 
on  the  land;  but  our  work  is  confined  largely  to  research  in  irri- 
gation and  drainage  practice,  also  agricultural  engineering  and 
economic  lines,  also  giving  advice  to  the  farmers  and  the  people 
who  have  been  putting  water  on  the  land  or  removing  surplus 
water — sometimes  without  verv  much  attention  to  correct  engineer- 
ing or  agricultural  practice.  We  are  doing  the  only  research  work 
in  irrigation  that  is  being  done  by  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  same  general  statement  applies  to  drainage.  This 
chart  [indicating]  shows  the  aci-eage  put  under  drainage  by  decades. 
The  effect  of  the  war  in  stopping  tne  drainage  worK  is  very  ap- 
parent here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  cumulative? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Xo,  sir;  it  is  by  decades.  This  chart  [indicat- 
ing] shows  the  progress  in  two  States.  In  Minnesota  the  work  be- 
gan in  1880. 

Dvainaf/e  nitdptiscH  umJcrtakcii  i}i  Joini  and  Minnesota,  ami  capital  inrcHtfd. 


Date  of  organization. 


Afros. 


Iowa:  ' 

1S70-1879 

18^>-1889 1 

1890-1809 ' 

IW0-19(M I 

1905-1909 '     l,fi.}y,4;iH 

1910-1914 1     1,62U,?<97  1 

1915-1919 1     l,4l7,24(i 


3,400  . 
14,7S2  ' 
7l,2Jfi  t 


Capital 
imesled. 


$;t4,;i.s8 
2fi,  fifin 

'2r,7,UH 

2,()i*J,M9 

ll,2V<,f>l6 

17,29(),.V26 

18,r,I9,K3.'i 


Date  of  organization. 


Acres. 


Minnesota: 

IHSO  IH-VJ ,  ll,62fi 

IK'^)  ivv.) 3iy,9>il 

mio-iyju j«<^427 

19(>.V1'J'>9 2,.H70.214 

1910  1914 3,Wi7,  415 

1915  1919 ,  l,7U.j,87o  ' 


Capital 
Invostod. 


4M,097 

1,673,222 

7,.Vi'),7f)8 

13,421,995 

1J>,747,547 


Mr.  ANDJ-iRst^N.  I)(K.\s  that  chart  include  tiled  land  or  does  it  sim- 
ply include  swamp  land^ 

Mr.  MacDuNaij).  It  includes  all  (lraina«:e  enlcrpiisiS  where  the 
land  is  assessed  for  hcnciits;  it  does  not  include  the  land  tiled  by  the 
fanner. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  This  chart  [indicating]  shows  the  money  in- 
vested by  years.  In  Indiana,  for  instance,  it  is  approximately  $30,- 
000,000.  In  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was 
done  from  1900  to  1920;  these  are  the  organized  enterprises,  or  drain- 
aged  districts,  which  can  be  measured.  I  do  not  have  an  estimate 
of  how  much  the  farmers  have  done  themselves. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  would  be  much  greater  than  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  it  woula  be  much  greater  than  that.  The 
value  of  the  buildings  has  increased  during  the  decade  from  a  little 
over  six  billion  to  about  eleven  and  a  half  billion.  The  value  of  the 
animals  has  not  increased  so  fast.  During  the  period  of  the  war  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  buildings  was  very  material.  This  chart 
[indicating]  shows  the  number  of  farms  having  water  piped  into  the 
house,  ffas  or  electric  light,  and  telephones. 

On  this  chart  [indicating]  is  shown  information  in  regard  to  the 
present  total  value  of  farm  buildings,  implements  and  machinery, 
and  the  increase  in  value  during  the  last  10  years.  These  data  are 
taken  from  the  1920  census. 


Buildings 

Animals 

Implements  and  machinery. 


Total  value. 


Ill,  430, 8S5, 631 
7,096,362,496 
3,595,317,021 


10-year  increase. 


S5, 105, 404, 103 
3,071,182,886 
2,330,167,238 


Percent. 


90.7 

62.4 

184.3 


Number  of  farms 6,448,336 

Number  having  water  piped  into  house  (10  per  cent) 644,088 

Number  with  gas  or  electric  lights  (7  per  cent) 452,809 

Number  having  telephones  (39  per  cent) 2,508,002 

Perhaps  this  is  a  detail,  but  here  is  a  diagram  [indicating]  ilhis- 
trative  of  some  of  the  studies  which  we  are  making  in  the  planning 
of  farm  buildings  that  would  modify  some  of  the  expenditures  now 
being  made  in  farm  building.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  barn 
as  suggested  by  the  owner.  The  lower  our  design  of  the  barn.  It 
has  the  same  number  of  pens  and  the  same  number  of  stalls  for  the 
cows,  but  the  length  has  been  decreased  by  6  feet  and  the  cost  re- 
duced about  10  per  cent.  This  is  a  typical  plan  of  a  farm  building 
[indicating  plan  of  potato  house].  In  this  instance  it  has  been  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  The  Agricultural 
Engineering  Division  is  called  upon  to  do  the  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural work  for  all  the  other  bureaus  of  the  department.  We 
get  a  request  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  prepare  plans  for  stor- 
ing sweet  potatoes  in  order  to  hold  them  and  dry  them  for  the  market, 
and  then  it  is  our  business,  in  cooperation  with  the  sweet  potato  spe- 
cialist, to  work  out  a  satisfactory  storage  plant.  More  than  10,000 
of  these  plans  have  been  distributed.  This  [indicating  chart]  shows 
the  results  of  our  studies  in  the  ventilation  of  barns.  In  the  barn 
without  regulated  ventilation  the  temperature  changes  are  quite  rapid, 
and  considerable  change  takes  place  inside  the  bam.  In  the  other 
barn  with  the  ventilation  regulated  the  temperature  is  more  uniform, 
and  the  temperature  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  bam,  although 
the  temperature  outside  was  considerably  lower. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  MACHINES  AND  USE  OF  POWER  ON  FARMS. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  these  too  much  in  detail,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  want  to  point  out  the  development  of  machines  on  the 
farm,  and  something  of  their  value  as  shown  by  this  table — tractors 
ind  other  farm  engines,  tractor-drawn  field  machines,  horse-drawn 
field  machines,  belt  machines,  and  farm  wagons : 

Value  of  farm  machinery,  etc.,  munufactured  in  1920. 

Tractors $193, 600, 000 

Other  farm  engines 31,300,000 

Tractor-drawn  field  machines '_      34,500,000 

Belt  machines 37, 800, 000 

Horse-drawn  field  machines 150,800,000 

Farm  wagons 29, 700, 000 

Total 477,700,000 

This  illustrates  particularly  the  place  that  the  tractor  has  obtained 
in  a  very  short  time  in  its  relation  to  other  farm  machinery. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  tractors  from  1916  to  1920.  In  1920  there  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  162,988,  and  for  export  29,143.  It  shows  from  1916  to  1920 
a  remarkable  increase  in  tne  number  of  tractors  manufactured  and 
sold. 

The  manufacture  of  farm  tractors  in  the  United  States, 


Number  manufactured 

Number  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Number  sold  for  export 


1016 


29,670 
27,819 


1917 


1918 


62,742 
49,504 
14,854 


132,697 
96,470 
36,351 


1919 


164,590 

136, 162 

19,693 


1920 


203,207 

162,988 

29,143 


Along  the  line  of  the  economic  studies  bearing  on  the  use  of  power 
on  the  farm  and  the  best  kinds  of  power,  the  following  table  shows 
the  average  cost  in  1921  of  power  for  drawbar  work  on  farms  where 
tractors  are  owned  in  three  areas  in  the  winter  wheat  belt  of  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  northern  area  centers  around 
Phelps  County,  Nebr.,  the  western  area  around  Sherman  and  Thomas 
Counties,  Kans.,  and  the  southern  area  around  Harper  County,  Kans., 
and  Alfalfa  County,  Okla.  While  these  are  rather  large  farms,  the 
interesting  feature,  perhaps,  which  should  be  brought  out  is  that  the 
average  cost  of  power  per  year  is  not  far  from  $1,000,  approximately 
half  the  cost  being  chargeable  to  the  tractors  and  half  to  the  horses. 

€o«<  of  potcer  for  drawhar  work — 354  farms  where  tractors  are  owned — winter 

wheat  belt,  1921. 


Number 
of  farms. 

Crop 

acres  per 

farm. 

Horses 
per  farm. 

Annual  cost  of  power. 

Horses. 

Tractor. 

Total. 

Northern 

127 
107 
120 

299 
516 
263 

7.4 

10.5 

7.5 

1516 
521 
583 

$357 
520 
585 

$873 

Western 

1,041 

Southern 

1,168 

732 
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The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  the  work  of  plowing^ 
fitting  ground,  seeding,  planting,  cultivating,  harrowing,  harvesting, 
hauling  manure,  miscellaneous  work,  and  road  hauling  between 
horses  and  tractors  on  farms  where  tractors  are  owned  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  This  is  one  of  the  features  brought  out  in  an 
investigation  of  the  cost  and  utilization  of  power  made  in  those 
States  in  1920. 

Proportion  of  different  opcratiotis  done  tcith  horses  and  icith  tractors  on  28$ 

farms  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  1920. 


Operation. 


Plowing 

Fitting  ground  after  plowing 

Seeding  grain 

Planting  com 

Cultivating 

HajTing 

Cutting  grain 

Thrashing 

Corn  harvest 

Other  field  work 

Hauling  manure 

Other  work  on  farm 

Road  hauling 

Total 


Days  of 

hOTM 

labor  per 
farm. 


1&9 
34.5 
1L8 
12.2 
80.4 
17.4 

la? 

31.3 

9ao 

4.4 

43.8 
49.1 
36.4 


449.9 


HOTM 

daveoui- 
valentof 
tractor 
work.    - 


Total 


109.2  I 
68.4 

• I 

•i:5*i 

7.4  i 

'7'9'i 
, I 

194.4  !        644.3 


Percent- 
age done 

with 
tracton. 


12&1 

102.9 

11.8 

9Lt 

12.2 

8a4 

18.9 
l&X 
31.3 

40.9 

99.0 

... 

12,3 

43.8 

49.1 

36.4 

3ai 


Mr.  Anderson.  The  tractor  seems  to  be  getting  in  its  work  in 
plowing. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Largely  in  plowing,  disking,  and  other  work  in 
fitting  the  ground.  You  see,  the  horse  has  not  oeen  replaced  to  any 
marked  extent  for  the  lighter  farm  operations. 

I  might  say  that  .some  of  the  results  of  this  study  may  have  been 
brought  before  this  committee  by  either  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry or  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  this  was  a  trian- 
gular investigation  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  farm-power 
committee  01  the  department.  This  committee  is  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  three  bureaus. 

The  table  below  shows  the  time  saved  at  plowing,  disking,  harrow- 
ing, and  cutting  gi'ain  by  the  use  of  tractors  on  these  same  farms. 

Time  sand  by  tractom — 2S()  forms,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  19Z0. 

Time  roquired  to  rover  1(K)  acres: 

Plowing —  •  l>^i^ 

.'J-plow    tni('tt)r 11.6 

2-i)lo\v    tractor ir>.  4 

Horsos 37.0 

Disking— 

.'Vplow   tractor 3.2 

2-i)lo\v    tractor 4.6 

Horses G.  0 

Harrowing — 

.*^-l)low    tractor ^ 1.^ 

2-i>low    tractor 2.6 

Horses 3.8 

Cutting  grain — 

.'^l)low    tractor 4.3 

2-|)low    tractor 5.1 

Horses 6.4 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  just  get  the  significance  of  that  chart. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  figures  show  the  number  of  days  required 
to  cover  100  acres  at  the  different  operations  with  tractor  and  with 
horses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  get  the  idea  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  You  see,  when  you  get  down  to  the  cutting  of 
grain  and  harrowing,  the  saving  of  time  effected  by  tractors  is  not 
so  marked. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  results  of  a  similar  inves- 
tigation on  the  use  of  motor  trucks  by  farmers  which  was  made  last 
year.  This  has  been  of  interest  to  farmers  in  showing  the  cost  of 
operating  trucks  of  different  sizes,  not  only  the  total  cost  but  the 
different  items  making  up  the  cost.  We  have  determined  the  depre- 
ciation, fuel,  oil,  tire,  repair,  interest,  and  license  charges.  It  shows 
that  the  cost  per  mile  for  the  operation  of  a  half-ton  truck  under 
farm  conditions  was  a  little  over  8  cents  and  for  the  2-ton  truck  a 
little  over  20  cents. 

i^ogi  of  operatinp  farm-mrned  motw  truekJt  of  different  sizes  on  753  eastern 

farms,  1920. 


Size. 

J-ton. 

f-ton. 

1-ton. 

Hand 
Hton. 

2-ton. 

Fixed  charges: 

Annuaidepredatlon 

1491 
50 
21 
10 

$184 

75 
45 
15 

I1A2 
75 
33 
18 

1256 

100 

63 

32 

$312 

Annual  repairs 

150 

Annual  interest 

83 

Annual  r^lstratlon  and  license  fees. 

26 

Total  fixed  chareos 

172 

319 

278 

441 

sn 

Miles  traveled  per  year 

3,790 

4,370 

3,060 

3,100 

4,070 

Fixed  charges  per  mile 

$0,045 
.021 
.016 

$0,073 
.025 
.029 

$0,076 
.027 
.016 

$0. 142 
.031 
.017 

$0,140 

<iiasollne  and  oil  per  mile 

.038 

Tires  per  mile 

.025 

Total  cost  per  mile 

.082 

.127 

.119 

.190 

.20$ 

Mr.  MacDoxald.  I  have  attempted  to  cover  in  my  general  state- 
ment the  major  fields  that  the  bureau  covers,  and  I  am  now  ready  to 
take  up  the  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  have  finished  vour  general  statement,  we 
will  take  a  recess  until  1.30  to-morrow  afternoon. 


Wbdnesday,  Februaby  8,  1922. 

MAKING   USE  OF   EXISTING  AGENCIES,  ETC.,   IN   NATIONAL  RESEABCH   PBOORAM8. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  MacDonald,  did  you  finish  your  general  state- 
ment yesterday? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  wish  to  add  to  the  general  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  only  one  or  two  more  items.  The  work  of  the  bureau 
in  both  of  its  major  features — that  is,  both  the  public-road  work 
and  the  agricultural-engineering  work — is  almost  entirely  on  a  co- 
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operative  basis.  In  the  Federal-aid  road  work  we  function  with 
and  through  the  State  highway  departments  of  each  State.  In  the 
economic  and  research  activities  we  are  working  largely  with  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  helping  to  support  that  agency  in 
an  endeavor  to  bring  all  the  research  agencies  engaged  upon  high- 
way problems,  either  engineering  or  economic,  into  a  comprehensive, 
correlated  national  research  program,  making  use  of  the  existing 
agencies  and  plants  for  this  purpose. 

For  example,  in  the  highway  engineering  research  there  are  avail- 
able at  the  universities  and  colleges  laboratories  in  which  are  located 
test  machines  and  equipment  which  represent  large  investments. 
There  are  usually  in  charge  of  such  laboratories  professors,  instruc- 
tors and  technical  assistants  who  have  at  least  their  vacation  times 
away  from  their  college  duties.  These  laboratory  plants  are  not  ased 
for  their  full  time  under  any  conditions.  It  has  been  our  idea  in  the 
development  of  the  national  research  program  to  make  use  of  all 
these  existing  agencies  and  plants  as  far  as  we  can,  and  to  encourage 
these  institutions  to  do  research  work  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  highways  and  highway  transportation  as  a  part  of  the  national 
research  program. 

I  submit  another  diagram  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  on  a 
larger  scale  the  relation  that  has  existed  since  1910  between  our  high- 
way expenditures  and  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles,  for  the  pur- 
pose particularly  of  pointing  out  the  immense  development  and  in- 
vestment that  we  have  made  in  rolling  stock  for  the  highways  and 
the  projected  development  in  the  future. 

This  dia^rram  shows  at  the  edge  of  the  curve  representing  auto 
mobile  registration  a  rather  sharp  break  for  the  year  1920,  which 
was  to  be  expected  under  the  conditions  existing,  but  while  still  the 
registration  m  trucks  has  tended  to  hold  the  curve  from  breaking  as 
sharply  as  the  automobile  registration  alone  so  that  we  are  antici- 
pating larger  relative  future  development  in  trucks  than  in  auto- 
mobiles. Also  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  production  of  highways 
based  on  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  dollar,  which  bears  out  the  state- 
ment I  have  made  before  that  in  1918  we  were  producing  very  little 
more  per  year,  with  about  1,200  per  cent  increase  in  our  rolling  stocky 
than  we  were  eight  years  before  in  1910.  That  is,  there  has  been  a 
lag  in  providing  the  roadway  over  which  to  use  the  rolling  stock- 
I  qualified  that  statement  yesterday  by  saying  that  the  investments 
in  roads  and  in  motor  veliicles  are  not  exactly  comparable  but  in- 
dicative. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  figures  up  there  "  reg- 
istration"? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles. . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Privately  owned,  licensed  vehicles? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Licensed;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Licensed  by  what? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Bv  the  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  By  the  States  in  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  State  funds,  too? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  road  funds  which  I  have  included  there 
include  all  the  funds,  township,  county.  State,  and  Federal,  and  of 
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the  receipts  for  motor  vehicle  licenses  last  year,  $600,000,000,  our 
estimated  division  of  the  fund  was  about  19  per  cent  of  the  total 
motor-vehicle  licenses  and  about  14  per  cent  Federal  aid,  the  rest 
bein^  the  income  from  the  local  and  States  sources,  partly  from 

bonos  and  partly  from  taxes. 

* 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the  item  of  salaries  on  p^ge 
195.  The  first  item  is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau.    I  presiune  you  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  for  an  instrument  maker  and 
a  model  maker  at  $1,800.  which  you  are  transferring  to  the  lump  sum. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Those  men  were  taken  off  of  the  statutory  roll 
and  put  on  the  lump-sum  roll  some  time  ago  because  they  are  used 
principally  in  connection  with  the  testing  and  physical  research 
work  which  is  already  carried  on  the  lump-sum  rolls  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  items  are  simply  dropped,  then  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  have  an  increase  in  clerks  from  three 
to  four,  at  $1,500  each. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  a  transfer  of  one  clerk  of  $1,500  from 
one  of  the  lump-sum  rolls  back  to  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know  what  fund  that  comes  out  of? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  charwoman  is  transferred  from  the  lump- 
sum roU.  There  has  been,  therefore,  no  actual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees  asked  for  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  change  in  the  item  for  general  expenses 
on  page  196? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir. 

inl-estioation  of  system  of  road  management  and  highway 

construction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is,  on  page  197,  for  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  systems  of  road  management  and  economic  studies  of  high- 
way construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  value,  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  cooperation  with  the  State  highway  departments  and 
other  agencies,  and  for  giving  expert  advice  on  these  subjects.  You 
are  asking  for  an  apparent  increase  of  $16,800. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $16,800.  We 
have  taken  one  instrument  maker  at  $1,800  from  the  statutory  roll 
over  to  that  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  if  he  is  already  there  you  are  paying  him  out 
of  that  fund. 

INVESTIGATIONS  INTO   WEAK  AND  TEAR  OF  ROADS,  ETC.,   BY   0>'ERLOADTNO  OF  TRUCKS. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  makes  an  actual  increase  of  $15,000  con- 
sidering both  funds.  This  is  the  only  increase  that  we  have  asked 
for  the  road  work  proper.  This  increase  is  for  the  purpose  entirely 
of  providing  for  a  somewhat  enlarged  program  of  economic  research, 
particularly  along  the  lines  of  highway  traffic,  in  which  we  are  mak- 
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ing  extensive  surv^eys.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  coop^ntion 
with  the  State  highway  department,  we  have  carried  on  traffic  sur- 
veys this  year  which  liave  developed  the  fact  that  our  highways  are 
no  longer  a  matter  of  utility  for  the  immediate  neighborhood  or  of 
local  concern,  but  must  be  given  large  weight  in  the  transportation 
problem  as  a  whole. 

We  found  in  this  traffic  census,  for  example,  that  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials of  both  a  commercial  or  agricultural  character  were  going 
over  the  highways  in  large  quantities.  Probably  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  damage  to  our  roads  is  not  because  of  a  large  amount  of 
traffic  over  them,  but  because,  as  revealed  by  this  study,  a  large  part 
of  the  traffic  was  carried  on  overloaded  trucks — that  is,  the  trucks 
were  loaded  beyond  their  capacity.  We  found  that  75  per  cent  of 
regular  trucking  was  overloaded  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  motor 
vehicle  itself. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  practical  applicability  of  that  work? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  is  information  that  will  determine  the  whole 
matter  of  regulation  of  traffic  upon  the  highways  and  have  a  large 
influence  on  the  engineering  design. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  it  looks  ultimately  to  the  State  enaS- 
ing  legislation  to  control  the  breadth  of  the  casing  or  tire  and  the 
amount  of  load  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Exactly,  and  also  the  speed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  the  speed  is  regulated  now,  is  it  not?  Of 
course,  this  might  throw  some  further  li^ht  on  speed  regulation. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  to  have  this  information  in  order  to 
'onnect  up  the  work  which  we  are  doing  in  making  studies  of  the 
physical  behavior  of  roads  under  loaded  vehicles. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  other  words,  I  gather  from  what  you  state 
that  a  truck  with  a  certain  width  of  tire,  with  a  heavy  load,  might 
tear  up  a  certain  road  at  a  certain  speed,  that  there  is  a  proper  type 
of  tire  to  run  on  that  road? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  you  want  to  develop  the  fact  of  what  is 
proper  road  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  To  illustrate  further  the  applicability 
of  this  information,  the  traffic  census — that  is,  measuring  the  amount 
of  traffic  that  our  highways  are  carrying — is  a  measure  of  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  the  highway.  In  other  words,  it  indicates 
whether  we  are  investing  funds  to  good  advantage  or  not  in  build- 
ing highways.  Second,  the  traffic  census  gives  us  a  classification  of 
the  motor-vehicle  traffic  which  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the  legal 
limitations  that  should  be  imposed.  For  example,  we  will  find  that 
out  of  all  of  the  truck  traffic  on  the  highways  there  are  certain  ordi- 
nary maximum  loads  which  are  only  exceeded  by  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  traffic.  When  these  ordinary  maximum  loads 
are  fixed,  there  is  no  apparent  need  for  building  much  heavier  high- 
ways. Certainly  no  very  large  additional  expense  is  rustified  to  take 
care  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  traffic.  In  determining 
the  legal  limits,  however,  there  are  other  factors  beside  gross  loads 
that  should  be  given  weight. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  ton-rate  capacity  of  a  truck  as  it  comes  from 
the  factory — for  example,  a  half-ton  truck  or  a  1-ton  truck — fairly 
representative  of  its  carrying  capacity  ? 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  It  fairly  represents  the  carrying  capacity  that 
the  manufacturer  has  designed  the  truck  to  carry,  but  we  have  found 
through  this  traffic  study  that  the  truck  operator  apparently  deter- 
mines the  load  by  the  capacity  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  determining  the  overloading  at  75  per  cent,  you 
use  the  manufacturer's  rating  as  a  basis? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  use  the  manufacturer's  rating  plus  5  per 
cent,  to  be  rather  liberal,  but  if  we  had  allowed  a  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  his  rating  it  would  not  have  decreased  the  percentage  of 
overloading  materially.  That  is,  the  overloads  were  sufficiently  be- 
yond the  capacity  given  by  the  manufacturer  that  even  if  we  had 
allowed  a  10  ^t  cent  addition  to  his  rating,  we  would  have  had  about 
the  same  proportion  of  overloading. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  there  in  most  of  the  tnicks  a  considerabl** 
margin  of  capacity  which  the  rating  does  not  inOxCate? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir.  If  you  mean  as  to  the  compliance  of 
the  vehicle  with  the  legal  requirements,  such  as  tire  widths,  there 
is  not  the  additional  capacity,  but  if  you  mean,  will  the  truck  break 
down  under  this  additional  load,  I  would  say  probably  not  while 
the  vehicle  is  new;  but  there  is  not  a  margin  of  safety  that  the 
ordinary  user  of  trucks  thinks  there  is,  The  truck  manufacturers 
are  unable  to  foresee  the  exact  conditions  under  which  their  trucks 
will  be  used  and  design  to  meet  the  average  conditions.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  the  truck  so  designed  will  carry  heavier  loads 
Sometimes  trucks  are  sold  on  the  argument  that  they  will  safely 
carry  an  overload.  There  are  very  few  trucks,  however,  which  can 
be  loaded  beyond  their  rated  capacity  without  exceeding  the  usual 
maximum  load  per  inch  width  of  tire  allowed.  The  best  manufar- 
turers  are  making  a  determined  fight  against  overloading:  not  only 
because  of  the  effect  on  the  vehicle  but  also  on  account  of  the  effect 

on  the  road. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  that  shows  that  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  road  is  greater  as  a  result  of  the  overloading  than  it 
would  be  if  the  truc£  were  only  loaded  to  capacity  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  indeed.  The  gross  weight,  within  certain 
limits,  of  the  truck  is  not  the  determining  factor.  The  deterioration 
of  roads  is  caused  first  of  all  by  the  impact  of  the  wheel  load,  the 
concentrated  load  on  the  wheel.  For  example,  under  certain  condi- 
tions a  3-ton  truck  will  damage  a  road  more  than  a  5-ton  truck. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  concentration  of  the  load  on  the  two 
axles,  front  and  rear.  We  find  a  variation  in  tructe  as  between  the 
proportions  of  load  carried,  front  and  rear,  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 
For  example,  the  average  well -designed  heavy  truck  will  carry  about 
70  per  cent  of  its  load  on  the  rear  wheels,  but  there  are  other  trucks 
which  go  to  95  per  cent  of  the  total  load  on  the  rear  axle.  That  is, 
there  is  a  variation  in  trucks  of  the  same  rated  capacity  of  30  per 
cent  in  the  gross  load  on  the  rear  axle.  So  it  is,  first  of  all,  the 
unsprung  wheel  load ;  second,  the  axle  load ;  third,  the  tire  equip- 
ment; and,  fourth,  the  spring  equipment,  that  determines 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing).  How  about  the  speed? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  a  factor  in  truck  operation.  I  am  now  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  various  important  factors  in  the  design  of 
the  trucks. 

89128—22 47 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  size  of  the  wheel  have  any  relation  to 
the  wear  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  If  so,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  it. 
I  can  conceive  that  it  would  be  a  factor,  that  it  would  have  an  effect, 
but  I  am  unable  to  make  any  definite  statement  as  to  the  compara- 
tive effect  of  different  sizes  of  wheels.  However,  I  can  make  some 
very  definite  statements  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  tire  equipment. 
Most  heavy  trucks  operate  on  solid  tires.  The  damage  to  the  roads 
is  caused  primarily  by  the  impact  of  the  rear  wheels  and  that  im- 
pact is  determined  by  the  unsprung  weight  of  the  rear  axle  and  rear 
wheels  and  the  truck  speed,  so  that  the  heavier  the  I'ear  unsprung 
construction  the  larger  will  be  the  impact.  The  blow  on  the  roaa 
due  to  an  irregularity  in  the  road  surface  consists  of  two  parts,  first 
the  impact  of  all  the  weight  below  the  springs  and  second,  the  fol- 
lowing impact  of  the  weight  above  the  springs.  The  load  being  car- 
ried by  the  truck  tends  to  follow  a  straight  line,  so  that  we  do  not 
get  at  the  same  point  on  the  road  the  blow  of  the  wheel  and  of 
the  body  itself. 

A  truck  body  moving  along  the  i-oad  with  the  springs  not  loaded 
beyond  their  figured  capacity  will  tend  to  adjust  the  line  of  the  load 
to  practically  a  straight  line,  so  that  we  get  very  little  impact  from 
the  body  and  the  load  of  the  vehicle. 

If  we  decrease  the  thickness  of  the  solid  rubber  tire  to  one-half  of 
the  originalw  thickness,  we  increase  the  impact  100  per  cent.  That 
is,  a  tire  worn  to  one-half  of  its  original  thickness  increases  the  de- 
structive blow  of  the  wheel  upon  the  road  100  per  cent.  VTith  pneu- 
matic tires  the  effect  of  the  blow  can  be  25  per  cent  of  that  delivered 
by  solids,  being  in  some  cases  but  15  per  cent  greater  than  the  static 
wheel  load. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  j^ou  repeat  that  ?    I  do  not  quite  get  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  will  put  it  this  way :  The  weight  of  the  truck 
standing  still  is  the  static  load. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Unloaded  or  loaded  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Loaded,  as  it  stands.  We  move  the  truck  along 
the  road  and  if  the  road  is  not  entirely  smooth,  so  that  a  slight  jump 
in  the  tire  occurs,  because  of  going  over  an  obstruction  or  into  a  de- 
pression, or  even  if  the  tire  is  worn 

Mr.  Ball.  You  mean  if  the  tire  is  un-uniformly  worn? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  So  as  to  get  even  a  slight  bump.  One  that 
is  worn  one-eighth,  one-quarter,  or  one-half  an  inch.  One-half  an 
inch  would  be  a  large  bump  and  a  quarter  inch  bump  would  produce 
the  effect  of  an  impact,  with  a  truck  moving  at  a  rate  of  speed  of 
about  15  or  20  miles  an  hour.  We  find  the  average  impact  on  the  road, 
that  is,  the  blow  that  is  delivered  to  the  road,  is  equivalent  to  about 
four  times  the  static  load.    I  think  that  statement  is  plain  now. 

Under  certain  conditions  this  impact  can  be  as  much  as  seven  times 
the  static  load  or  seven  time  the  weight  of  the  truck  wheel  standing 
on  the  road. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  if  the  rubber  casing  is  half  worn,  then  what? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  If  the  rubber  casing  is  half  worn  we  can  get  100 
per  cent  more,  or  14  times.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  found  that 
with  some  tires  the  impact  is  but  15  per  cent  more  than  the  static  load. 
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EFFECTS  OF  MOTOR  VKHULES  OiN   DIFFEUKNT  TYPKS  OF  KOADS. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  gets  into  a  discussion  of  the  other  work 
that  we  are  doing,  siicli  as  making  tests  and  actually  measuring  the 
effects  of  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  upon  the  different  types  of  road. 
\Ve  are  not  confining  that  to  the  high  tyi^es  of  road.  For  example, 
we  are  making  a  very  careful  study  m  the  South  on  methods  of  hold- 
ing a  sand-clay  road  under  heavier  traffic.  For  the  last  two  yeai-s  we 
have  been  making  a  series  of  studies  of  gravel  roads  in  Vermont, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  and  out  through  Wis- 
consin, particularly  to  develop  methods  of  maintenance  that  will 
eliminate  the  wash-board  or  "  chatter  "  effect.  Those  studies  we  are 
carrying  on  in  cooperation  with  State  highway  departments.  We 
ordinarily  detail  one  or  two  men  to  the  work  and  the  State  highway 
departments  do  the  same.  We  are  carrying  on  economic  studies  in 
the  same  way.  In  Connecticut  the  State  highway  department  and 
the  bureau  each  pav  part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  studies  on  .sand-clay  roads  made  under 
this  item  or  is  this  item  confined  to  the  matter  of  collecting  data? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  three  lines  of  interdependent  studies, 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  which  involve  economic  and  physical  studies. 
Part  of  such  studies  are  carried  under  this  item,  tor  example,  the 
men  who  take  and  work  up  the  results  of  traffic  census  on  the  high- 
ways are  ordinarily  carried  under  this  item.  In  other  words,  the 
men  who  handle  the  economic  work  and  the  statistical  work  are 
carried  under  this,  while  field  studies  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance are  handled  under  the  other  item.  The  two  items  can  hardly 
be  separated  absolutely,  and  we  do  actually  pay  for  the  two  classes 
of  work  out  of  one  appropriation,  dependuig  upon  which  is  the 
major  and  which  the  minor  results  we  are  securing.  This  particu- 
lar item  is  being  used  for  the  major  purpose  of  collecting  highway- 
transportation  data,  especially  of  an  economic  character.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  studies  we  are  carrying  on  this  year  a  national  survey, 
which  we  carry  on  every  five  years,  to  obtain  the  results  of  all  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  for  the  five-year  period,  the  funds 
that  have  been  made  available,  bonds  that  have  been  issued;  in  other 
words,  to  get  a  summary  statement  of  the  whole  status  of  highway 
development. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  census  include  work  that  is  done  on  roads 
other  than  Federal-aid  roads? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  all  the  road  work  that 
is  done  by  anybody. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  by  all  official  agencies.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  whole  highway  situation.  In  my  judgment, 
it  is  a  very  important  line  of  our  work,  because,  as  I  see  the  matter 
now.  we  have  passed  from  the  mere  consideration  of  roads  as  such, 
or  a  local  utility,  to  their  relationship  as  an  integral  part  of  trans- 
portation. I  have  been  astonished  at  the  results  of  the  Connecticut 
census  taken  on  the  Boston  Post  Road,  which  discloses  the  tremen- 
dous variety  of  commodities  going  over  the  highw^ay  and  the  organ- 
ization that  exists  already.  It  is  on  this  particular  item  that  we  are 
relying  to  develop  the  information  on  which  we  will  base  not  only 
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the  regulation  of  traffic — that,  in  connection  with  our  physical  tests— 
but  also  the  question  of  highway  financing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  this  study  been  made  at  all  with  any  relation 
to  its  effect  upon  railway  transportation  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  carry  that  out 
I  went  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  somethmg  over  a 
year  ago  and  asked  them  if  they  were  making  studies  of  that  kind, 
with  the  possibility  of  our  cooperating  with  them,  because  it  seemed 
that  it  is  the  information  that  we  ought  to  have.  They  said  not,  so 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  get  it  will 
be  to  undertake  it  ourselves  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  very  difficult  think  to  do.  We  have  been 
trying  to  ^et  some  data  on  that  proposition  in  connection  with  some 
investigation  that  the  joint  commission  has  been  making  and  we 
have  a  part  of  the  studies  made  by  different  people,  all  of  which  are 
rather  unsatisfactory.  We  tried  to  get  something  that  we  thought 
would  give  some  fair  estimate  of  the  situation,  on  the  averagej  by 
having  studies  made  by  the  railroads  and  automobile  associations 
and  by  other  people,  but  they  have  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  asked  just  within 
the  last  two  or  three  days  to  assist  in  getting  some  material  which  I 
think  is  for  the  use  of  your  commission,  and  we  will  have  available 
some  very  definite  studies  that  have  been  made  and  for  which  the 
material  is  now  being  compiled.  For  example,  in  the  Connecticut 
census  we  not  only  took  the  number  of  vehicles  and  the  commodities 
which  they  were  carrying,  but  the  destinations  and  the  actual  weights. 
We  weighed  every  vehicle  at  two  different  times  during  the  season, 
so  that  we  have  data  as  to  the  length  of  haul,  the  kind  of  commodity 
they  are  carrying,  and  other  full  and  detailed  information.  While 
that  does  not  give  you  a  summary,  it  does  give  you  for  that  particu- 
lar road  the  possibilities  of  development  that  can  be  applied  to  other 
similar  conditions.  We  have  very  good  highway  studies  in  Mary- 
land. 

We  are  cooperating  with  Maryland  in  making  a  study  of  their 
traffic  over  their  whole  State  highway  system  and  we  have  a  traflSc 
map  which  discloses  the  traffic  carried  by  the  roads  of  Maryland  for 
the  last  several  years,  and  also  a  traffic  map  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  was  made  by  the  New  York  State  commission,  and  a  very 
fair  traffic  study  in  the  State  of  California,  All  those  put  together 
will  give  at  least  tentative  assumptions. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRXrCTION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is,  on  page  198,  for  investigations 
of  the  best  methods  of  road  making,  especially  by  the  use  of  local 
materials;  for  studying  the  types  of  mechanical  plants  and  appli- 
ances used  for  road  building  and  maintenance ;  for  studying  methods 
of  road  repair  and  maintenance  suited  to  the  needs  of  different  local- 
ities, and  for  furnishing  expert  advice  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  has  asked  no  increase  in  this  appropriation- 
We  have  an  apparent  increase  in  the  item  of  $1,660.  We  are  asking 
no  actual  increase  in  this  item  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  this  detail  of  allotments  that  you  hare 
an  allotment  here  of  a  certain  amount  for  inspection,  advice,  and 
lectures.    Will  you  tell  us  what  that  is? 
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Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bureau  formerly  operated 
entirely  on  an  advisory  basis,  and  this  fund  was  then  very  much 
larger.  It  was  relied  upon  entirely  for  the  sending  of  road  engi- 
neer around  the  country  to  assist  in  building  object-lesson  roads 
and  giving  local  communities  assistance  direct  from  Washington. 
The  Bureau,  on  the  request  of  the  State  highway  departments  and 
in  some  cases  on  the  request  of  the  local  road  officials,  sometimes 
sends  a  man  from  our  organizations  within  the  States  to  address 
State  and  county  meetings,  but  the  use  of  this  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose is  very  limited.  The  use  of  the  fund  is  more  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  investigation  of  the  various  types  of  road  construc- 
tions and  costs.  If  you  will  glance  back  to  about  1914  or  1915,  the 
fund  was  then  $145,000.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Federal-aid 
work  we  stopped  largely  that  part  of  our  work  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  appropriation  was  cut  off.  The  appropriation  for  1922 
was  $77,000,  as  compared  with  $145,000  back  in  1915. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  you  doing  with  it  now  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  are  investigating  the  best  method  of  road- 
making,  studying  types  of  mechanical  appliances  used  for  road 
maintenance,  methods  of  road  repair,  and  maintenance  in  the  differ- 
ent localities,  and  furnishing  expert  advice  on  these  subjects.  We 
are  also  studying  the  highway  specifications  of  the  various  States 
and  endeavoring  to  improve  them,  along  with  our  own,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  contracts  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  are  these  investigations  or  studies  being 
made  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  spoke  about  the  studies  which  we  are  making 
in  the  South — in  Virgmia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina — 
on  sand  clay  roads.  In  those  cases  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop 
a  cheap  type  of  road  that  can  hold  up  under  the  traffic  that  has  come 
to  those  localities.  It  is  not  heavy  industrial  traffic,  but,  rather, 
traffic  common  to  an  agricultural  community.  Those  studies  are 
being  made  in  connection  with  State  highway  departments.  For 
example,  thS  State  Highway  Department  of  Xorth  Carolina  has 
equipped  for  us  a  portable  house  that  we  can  move  from  place  to 
place  on  the  highways.  We  have  men  who  are  making  studies  of 
mdividual  pieces  of  road  from  the  time  that  they  were  constructed. 
Mr.  Spoon,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  work  there,  originally  built 
some  of  those  roads  as  object  lessons.  We  are  now  endeavoring  to 
develop  methods  which  will  hold  them  under  the  traffic  which  is 
tearing  them  to  pieces. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  develop  a  method  of  surface  treating  of 
sand,  clay,  and  gravel  roads  with  oil  or  an  asphaltic  or  bitiuninous  oil 
that  will  hold  the  surface  under  the  automobile  and  truck  traffic. 
The  studies  on  gravel  roads  dre  being  conducted  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Wisconsin. 

COOPEBATION    WITH   FOREST    SERVICE  IN    CONSTRUCTION    OF    ROADS    IN    NATIONAL 

FORESTS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  cooperate  at  all  with  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  construction  of  roads  in  national  forests? 

Mr.  MacDonau>.  We  do  all  of  the  work  for  the  Forest  Service  in 
the  national  forests  of  an  engineering  character.    Two  types  of  road 
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are  built  in  the  national  forests.  One  type  is  what  may  be  called  the 
public  road.  That  is,  the  extensions  of  the  main  State  or  county 
highways  through  the  foi'est,  necessary  particularly  for  public  use, 
whether  that  public  is  without  or  within  the  forest.  That  is  what  we 
call  the  major  road  program.  The*Bureau  of  Public  Roads  handles 
all  the  engineering  and  all  of  the  supervision  of  the  construction 
work  on  that  program. 

The  minor  roads  and  trails  which  do  not  re(juire  detailed  sur- 
veys or  estimates  are  built  by  the  Forest  Service  under  its  own 
supervisors  and  forest  rangers.  They  do  much  of  that  work  bv  day 
labor  or  force  account  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  the  forest, 
laborers  to  draw  on  in  case  of  emergency  for  fire  protection.  That 
work  does  not  re(^uire  a  high  grade  of  engineering.  But  all  of  the 
highway  engineering  work  for  the  Forest  Service  is  handled  by  the 
bureau,  and  in  addition  to  that,  all  of  the  superintendence  of  the 
major  work,  which  is  for  the  most  part  let  to  contract. 

EXPERT   ADVICE. 

Mr.  Wason.  On  page  198  which  you  have  just  been  talking  about 
I  notice  this  language,  "And  for  furnishing  expert  advice  on  the?* 
subjects.''  Now,  with  that  language  in  there,  w^ould  you  be  war- 
ranted in  sending  a  representative  of  your  bureau  to  New  Hampshii'e 
to  address  tlie  (xood  Roads  Association  at  its  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Mac'Donaux  Yes,  sir.  We  do  that  under  this  item  in  this 
way:  We  have  in  every  district  representatives  of  the  bureau  and 
generally  the  man  who  is  our  representative  in  the  State  will  address 
organizations  requesting. 

Mr.  Wason.  A\  ell,  it  might  be  that  some  particular  meml)er  of  the 
association  knew  of  a  man  of  high  ability  in  a  neighboring  State— 
we  will  say  in  New  York — and  requested  specially  that  he  come. 
Under  this  language  would  you  be  autliorized,  if  you  saw  fit,  to 
allow  Jiim  to  go? 

Mr.  MacDoxaij).  Yes;  we  would  be.  We  answer  all^alls  possible 
through  our  organization  in  the  locality  or  the  district.  We  are 
often  called  in  by  State  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
them  in  the  matter  of  drafting  their  laws  so  that  they  will  coordi- 
nate and  harmonize  with  the  Federal  laws.  In  such  cases  we  send 
the  best  qualified  individual,  either  from  the  district  or  the  head- 
quarters organization. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  appropriations  that  are  made  for  road? 
and  trails  in  the  national  forest  confined  to  these  county-road  sys- 
tems, or  is  a  part  of  the  appropriation  used  for  the  construction  of 
what  I  suppose  they  call  trails,  ordinary  forest  roads  for  fire-fight- 
ing purposes? 

Bl'ILDlNG   OF   ROADS   AND   TBAU.S. 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  Under  the  Federal  highway  act,  November, 
1921,  the  appropriation  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  of 
which  is  for  the  building  of  roads  of  primary  importance  to  the 
State,  counties,  and  communities,  and  the  other  part  is  for  the  build- 
ing of  roads  and  trails  necessary  for  the  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  forests  and  for  the  development  of  resources 
on  which  the  communities  within  the  forests  are  dependent. 
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Mr.  ^\^v8ox.  Do  you  happen  t^  remember  how  the  appropriation 
is  divided  for  the  current  year? 

Mr.  ilAcDoNALD.  For  the  current  year  the  appropriation  is  di- 
vided 50-60. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  $2,500,000  for  each  purpose. 

Mr.  Wa80n.  How  long  has  that  appropriation  been  made;  how 
many  yell's?    Is  this  the  first  year? 

Mr.  "MacDonald.  That  is  the  appropriation  carried  by  the  Federal 
highway  act  of  November  9,  1921,  for  the  fiscal  year  1922.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  annually,  made 
in  1916,  which  runs  for  10  years,  and  I  am  assuming  that  that  ap- 
propriation will  be  divided  on  about  the  same  basis — about  50-50 — 
this  year.  The  amount  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  larger.* 
so  that  there  will  be  a  larger  percentage  available  for  the  public 
roads. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  OF  ROAD  MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Andkrsox.  The  next  item  is  on  page  199,  for  investigations 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  character  of  road  materials,  for  con- 
ducting laboratory  and  field  experiments,  and  for  studies  and  inves- 
tigations in  road  design,  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  highway  departments  and  other  agencies. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  appropriation,  but 
simply  an  authorization.  We  are  asking  an  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation, but  whether  it  is  necessary  to  hokl  it  here  or  not  I  am  unable 
to  state.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  hold  it  here  as  applicable  to 
funds  prior  to  the  funds  made  available  under  the  Federal  highway 
act  of  November  9,  1921,  because  in  that  act  this  principle  has  been 
recognized  and  that  fund  can  be  used  for  research  purposes,  research, 
and  administration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  does  the  money  under  that  act  become 
available  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  money  is  available  now? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  this  appropria- 
tion could  be  dropped? 

Mr.  .MacDonald.  This  is  not  an  appropriation.  This  is  an  au- 
thorization to  use  from  the  administrative  funds 

Mr.  Ball  (interposing).  This  item  does  not  appear  in  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  department  or  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
"whether  it  is  necessary  to  continue  to  carry  this  item,  if  the  language 
in  the  appropriation  under  the  road  act  of  1921  gives  you  both  the 
authority  and  the  money.    What  is  the  need  of  carr^dng  this  item? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  W^ill  you  allow  us  to  take  that  up  with  the  so- 
licitor. I  thought  I  had  "touched  on  that  point.  If  the  act  of  1921 
allows  us  to  use  for  research  purposes  funds  available  before  the 
present  act,  if  that  is  applicable  to  all  funds  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  carry  this  further. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why  should  it  be,  if  it  is  not? 

Mr.  Ball.  Because  these  funds  are  all  set  aside  and  this  is  out  of 
the  3  per  cent  overhead. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  But  if  you  do  not  spend  it  for  this  purpose  it  goes 
back  to  the  States,  does  it  not?.  If  you  have  enough  money  in  your 
1921  Federal  aid  appropriation  to  carry  this  work 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  only  chance 
we  have  to  get  money  for  this  work  is  out  of  the  prior  appropria- 
tions, because  the  last  appropriation  cut  down  our  administration 
fund  to  2^  per  cent  when  we  were  operating  on  a  2.7  per  cent 
basis.  So  that  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  save  for 
research  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  I  understood 
from  what  you  said  that  if  the  1921  appropriation  was  available 
for  necessary  research  work,  then  you  did  not  need  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No;  if  the  Federal  aid  act,  which  recogrnized 
this  principle,  applies  to  all  unexpended  balances  of  the  fiind  so 
that  we  can  use  the  fund  accumulated  prior  to  that  time,  then  we 
can  drop  this  item.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  can.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  other  act. 

Note. — The  solicitor  of  the  department  has  ruled  informally  that  this  item 
should  be  carried  In  the  form  submitted. 

INVE8TTOATION    OF    SOIL    CONDmONS    UNDKR    8UBFACE   OF    ROADS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  explain  what  you  are  doing  under  this 
item? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Under  this  item  we  are  conducting  one  of  the 
largest  studies  that  we  are  making,  the  investigations  of  subgrades. 
That  is,  we  have  found  that  where  there  are  road  failures  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  surface  of  the  road, 
but  a  question  of  what  soil  condition  is  under  the  road  surface — 
in  other  words,  the  subgrade.  Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  up 
to  the  time  that  the  heavy  motor  trucks  became  common  on  our 
roads,  we  were  inclined  to  overlook  the  influence  of  the  soils  IjiTig 
under  our  road  surfaces.  Road  failures  began  with  the  imposition 
of  the  heavier  loads,  and  upon  investigation  we  found  that  many 
failures  were  not  of  the  top  but  of  the  support  of  the  road  surface, 
so  that  we  have  gone  into  an  investigation  of  the  subgrades  that 
coordinates  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  find  that  some  of  the  vital  facts,  to 
us,  are  also  vital  to  them.  We  are,  therefore,  getting  a  veir  con- 
siderable amount  of  assistance  in  studying  the  construction  of  roads 
from  the  Bureau  of  Soils  which  is  studying  soil  physics  and  the 
structure  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  soils.  It  is  peculiar 
how  these  matters  dovetail  together.  We  carry  on  the  tests  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  basis  of  our  operation  is  to 
construct  models  on  a  small  scale  in  the  field,  semi-laboratory  tests. 
At  Arlington  we  are  continually  building  small  sections  of  road 
and  testing  them  out  with  apparatus  designed  to  develop  the  same 
blow  as  a  loaded  truck  delivers  to  the  road.  We  build  a  small  sec- 
tion of  road  and  then  break  it  up  and  at  the  same  time  study  the 
soil  conditions  prevailing  underneath  the  road  and  particularly  the 
matter  of  the  traveling  of  water.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have 
developed  this  year  is  the  fact  that  our  roads  are  never  still,  tlult 
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we  not  only  have  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  concrete  and 
brick  roads,  but  also  a  warping  effect.  During  the  heated  portion  of 
the  day  our  roads  curl  down  and  at  night  they  curl  up; 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  roads  actually  lift  off  oi  the  subgrades  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  disengage  them  of  any  support  over  large  areas, 
and  if  a  heavy  truck  runs  out  to  the  eage  of  the  road  surface  it 
usually  breaks  the  surface,  because  there  is  no  support  under  it. 
The  movement  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  surface  at  night,  thus 
warping  the  road,  is  so  appreciable  that  an  examination  along  the 
edge  of  the  road  discloses  to  the  naked  eye  an  actual  separation ;  that 
is,  it  actually  lifts  itself  clear  of  the  subgrade ;  and,  during  the  day, 
it  reverses  this  condition.  We  are  making  progress  but  we  are  not 
making  fast  progress  in  this  matter.  We  have  to  begin  at  the  very 
beginning,  because  it  is  a  new  field  and  in  order  to  measure  many  of 
these  effects  we  have  first  to  develop  the  measuring  apparatus.  We 
may  take  two  years  to  develop  a  measuring  apparatus  to  measure 
some  of  these  effects,  and  so  our  progress  is  not  rapid ;  but  we  have 
made  more  scientific  development  in  road  design  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years  than  in  the  last  20  years,  both  in  this  work  and  in  the  work  we 
are  doing  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

BUJLDING   OF   TEST   SO  ADS. 

In  addition  to  the  work  we  are  doing  at  Arlington,  we  cooperated 
in  building  a  test  road  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  2  miles  long.  The 
State,  in  that  instance,  is  carrying  a  large  part  of  the  cost.  We  are 
also  cooperating  in  the  State  of  California  on  what  are  called  the 
Pittsburgh  tests,  where  an  elliptical  track  was  constructed  and  sec- 
tions of  the  roadway  were  built  and  were  subjected  to  intensive 
traffic  until  destroyed.  In  that  case  the  money  was  largely  sub- 
scribed by  outside  interests  and  we  obtained  the  benefit  of  tne  obser- 
vations which  we  have  been  making  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  tests  developing  any  new  methods  of 
construction? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  decidedly  so.  In  this  year's  specifications 
we  have  generally  adopted  reinforcing  for  concrete  roads,  for  one 
thing.  A  considerable  percentage  of  such  roads,  built  on  the  ordi- 
nary soil  subgrades,  are  now  reinforced  with  steel.  That  is  not  so 
necessary  on  sandy  subgrades  and  lighter  "subgrades  that  are  well 
drained.  Another  one  of  the  particular  developments  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  concrete  slabs  down  the  center  line  of  the  road  to  allow 
each  side  of  the  road  to  act  independently.  That  precludes  a  truck 
from  putting  a  very  heavy  stress  in  the  center  of  tne  road  when  the 
slabs  are  tipped  up. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   PRESSURE   ON    ROAD    SURFACE. 

In  addition  we  are  studying  the  distribution  of  pressures  caused 
by  a  load  on  the  surface  through  the  slabs  to  the  subgrades  and  also 
are  studying  the  design  of  bituminous  roads.  In  this  we  are  co- 
operating with  a  number  of  cities  to  discover  the  causes  of  rolling  or 
bunching  of  asphalt  and  bituminous  pavements  under  heavy  traffic, 
which  has  either  pressed  the  asphalt  to  the  sides  from  the  center  or 
pressed  it  ahead  in  waves  and  rolls. 
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SAND-CLAY    AND  TOP-SOIL   BOAD8. 


I  have  already  touched  upon  the  investigation  of  gravel,  sand- 
day  and  top-soil  roads.  We  think  that  if  we  can  develop  a  cheap 
method  of  maintenance  of  top-soil  roads  and  of  gravel  roads  that  it 
will  be  one  of  the  very  best  results  we  can  possibly  obtain,  because 
sand-clay  and  top-soil  roads  in  hot  weather  w^ill  carry  heavy  traffic. 
That  is  true  in  the  South,  in  the  New  England  States,  and  through 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  can  not  hold  those  types  by  proper  main- 
tenance in  too  dry  or  too  wet  weather.  We  have  attempted  to  put  a 
top  bituminous  dressing  such  as  oil  or  tar,  only  to  have  it  peel  up  in 
l)ig  flakes,  and  become  worse  than  before. 

If  we  can  hold  a  bituminous  coat  ever  so  thin  on  top  of  the  sand- 
<'lay  and  gravel  surfaces  we  will  be  able  to  carry  heavy  traffic  at  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  that  it  takes  to  build  a  concrete  or  brick 
jancf  bituminous  road.  Our  biggest  problem  is  a  question  of  holding 
us  many  miles  as  possible  of  highways  in  condition  for  the  traffic, 
and  we  are  attempting  to  arrive  at  some  other  method  of  domg  that, 
if  possible,  than  by  paving  all  sections.  The  "  w  ashboardintr  "  effect 
on  gravel  roads  is  very  pronounced  in  Xew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Maine,  where  there  is  so  much  summer  traffic. 

ELIMINATION   OF  MOISTURE  mOM   SUBSOIL. 

Mr.  Wason.  Right  in  that  connection,  are  you  paying  as  much 
attention  to  the  elimination  of  moisture  from  the  subsoil  of  the  high- 
ways as  you  ought  to  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  get  into 
the  question  of  soils,  some  soils  will  hold  more  moisture  than  can  ix)s- 
sibly  be  taken  out  except  by  drying  in  a  hot  oven;  that  is,  some  soils 
will  hold  enough  moisture  so  that  no  amount  of  tile  drainage,  or  any 
other  method  of  superficial  removal  of  moisture  now  used,  will  hold 
that  soil  under  heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  can  you  keep  water  from  running  off  the 
top  of  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  roads  that  have  a  concrete 
surface  accumulate  more  moisture  immediately  under  this  surface 
than  dirt  roads  do,  without  any  top  on  them.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  the  members  of  this  committee  over  to  Ar- 
lington and  pointing  out  all  of  the  inconsistencies  that  we  have  dis- 
covered. We  put  a  top  on  the  road  to  keep  the  moisture  off  the  top 
of  the  road  only  to  find  that  immediately  it  will  poiid  underneath, 
but  we  are  not  nonplussed  by  the  matter.  We  have  been  able  to  ex- 
l)lain  these  phenomena  and  we  are  gradually  being  led  into  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  road  drainage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  that  is  true  in  a  road  that  is  well 
drained  on  both  sides  so  that  the  moisture  has  got  to  come  up  from 
underneath  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that  as  applying  to  an  extreme  case,  such  as  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  your  roads  are  soaked  and  full  of  moisture  from  constant  rains. 
Tender  those  circumstances  the  probabilities  are  that  a  dirt  road 
Vould  accumulate  more  moisture,  but  during  the  ordinary  time  of  the 
year  if  the  concrete  road  and  the  dirt  road  ar^  each  dry  on  top  there 
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will  probably  be  a  greater  percentage  of  moisture  6  or  7  inches  down 
under  the  concrete. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  nobody  cares  how  much  the  moisture  is  under 
the  road  when  the  road  is  dry  on  top.  The  question  is,  how  much 
moisture  is  on  the  top  of  the  road  when  the  dirt  is  wet  on  top? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  I  am  talking  about  the  concrete  slabs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  talking  about  about  dirt  roads  and  draining 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  are  insisting  on  all  the  different  kinds  of 
<lraining  there  are,  but  we  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  until 
we  do  something  more  than  tile  draining  or  constructing  ditclies  on 
either  skle  of  the  road  we  can  not  drain  the  heavy  soils  sufficiently 
to  make  them  good  supijorts  for  a  surface  of  another  kind  or  for  an 
eaith  road,  as  such.  The  soils  include  the  clay,  the  adobe,  and  the 
black  wax  soils,  all  of  which  are  hard  to  deal  with  in  road  mainte- 
nance and  road  building.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  light  sandy 
soils  or  soils  which  do  not  have  a  high  colloidal  content. 

Now  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  answers  your  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  research  matters  in  soils  work.  From  the  standpoint  of  road 
designs  and  the  removal  of  the  water  in  a  primary  way,  we  have 
insisted  on  adequate  side  ditches  first  of  all,  and  aclequate  openings 
under  the  road.  We  examine  every  mile  of  road  that  is  built.  We 
•examine  every  plan  for  every  mile  of  road  in  detail,  and  w^e  have 
insisted  on  including  a  sufficient  number  of  openings  to  remove  the 
water  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  roads.  I  had  in  mind  that  vour 
question  referred  more  particularly  to  research  work  from  which  we 
are  trying  to  learn  about  the  different  kinds  of  soils  over  which  we 
build  roads.  This  is  the  biggest  question  with  highway  engineers 
to-day,  particularly  as  to  their  supporting  power. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  evervoody  who  has  been  in  that  part 
6f  the  country  (the  Mississippi  \  alley  States)  knows  that  there  are 
places  where  you  can  take  this  clay  and  mold  a  round  ball  of  it  and 
it  will  bake  on  the  outside  and  hold  the  moisture  for  a  long  time. 
Unquestionably  that  is  true,  and  I  suppose  the  problem  of  draining 
roads  of  that  kind  is  very  much  greater  than  in  other  kinds  of 
roads.  But  what  w^as  disturbing  me  was  that  my  interpretation  of 
what  you  said  was  that  there  was  no  use  any  more  of  even  ti-ying  to 
•drain  roads. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Xo,  sir.  I  intended  to  say  that  with  many  soils 
there  would  still  be  sufficient  moisture  held  in  them  after  ordinary 
drainage  to  render  them  unreliable  supports  for  the  road.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  adobe,  black  wax,  and  heavy  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  there  are  some  roads  in  Minnesota  where, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  you  can  drive  over  the  road  with  a  per- 
fectly dry  surface  on  top,  but  it  will  be  just  like  waves  underneath, 
as  if  it  was  made  of  rubber. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Even  though  there  wei^e  adequate  side  ditches  on 
the  sides? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  allow  to  creep 
into  the  record  anything  that  would  suggest  a  neglect  during  con- 
struction of  ample  side  ditches,  road  crowns,  and  openings  under  the 
highways.  I  believe  in  tile  draining,  although  a  good  many  engineers 
are  opposed  to  putting  tile  drains  under  the  roads. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  tile  drain  will  not 
drain  a  road  with  a  soil  content  that  will  not  carry  off  the  moisture. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  that  is  it.  My  testimony  would  be  much 
easier  to  understand  if  the  committee  could  find  it  possible  to  look 
over  some  of  the  experimental  work  at  Arlington.  Under  this 
item,  in  addition  to  the  other  research  work,  we  have  the  routine 
testing  of  materials,  testing  of  new  supplies  or  materials  for  the 
Federal-aid  work.  The  entire  appropriation  comes  from  the  adminis- 
trative funds  of  the  Federal  aid  road  act. 

ADMINISTRATION    EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  percentage  of  that  fund  is  devoted  to  ad- 
ministrative purposes? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Formerly  it  was  3  per  cent,  but  now-it  is  2^  per 
cent.    It  should  be  returned  to  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Now,  if  21  per  cent  is  sufficient,  suppose  that  act 
authorizes  you  ,to  conduct  some  character  of  investigation  that  is 
covered  in  this  item  in  the  appropriation  bill.  What  use  have  you 
^for  this  item  at  all  in  the  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  was  the  same  question  that  the  chairman 
asked  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  And  your  reply  was  that  by  reducing  your  per- 
centage for  administration,  2^  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Ball.  Unless  it  was  made  retroactive. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  this  does  not  make  it  retroactive.  This  is 
payable  out  of  Federal  aid  funds,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  apply  to  the  original  funds. 

Mr.  Bali..  But  this  refers  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  It  says,  "  payable  out  of  the  administrative  fund 

¥rovided  by  the  Federal  aid  road  act  of  July  11,  1916,  as  amended." 
hat  is  provided  bv  the  act. 

Mr.  Ball.  But  this  was  written  before  this  amendment  that  he  is 
talking  about  was  passed,  and  unless  it  gets  part  of  the  appropriation 
out  of  the  old  appropriation  under  the  original  act,  then  this  appro- 
priation will  contravene  or  modify  the  last  amended  act  we  passed 
on  goods  roads,  because  it  will  make  a  larger  allotment  out  of  that 
fund  than  could  be  derived  from  the  2J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes;  but  you  are  going  to  run  up  against  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  wording  of  your  appropriation — ^"  pay- 
able out  of  the  administrative  fund  provided  by  the  Federal  aid 
road  act  of  July  11, 1916,  as  amended." 

Mr.  Ball.  It  probably  means  as  amended  by  a  certain  other  date. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  It  ought  to  be  "  payable  out  of  the  act  of  July  11. 
1916,"  and  stop  right  there. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  would  only  give  us  the  balance  out  of  the  first 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  would  give  you  $175,000  out  of  the  first 
appropriation  and  whatever  was  provided  by  the  amended  act. 

Mr.  Ball.  But  if  you  left  off  the  words  "  as  amended,"  it  would  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  may  be  able  to  leave  this  item  out  entirely. 
That  act  was  not  passed  when  this  was  written. 
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Mr.  Akdbrson.  I  think  you  had  better  put  that  question  up  to  the 
solicitor. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  All  right. 

(Note. — ^The  solicitor  holds  that  this  item  shouhl  be  retained.) 

roR  maintenance  and  rei'airs  of  experimental  highways. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is,  on  page  200,  for  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  experimental  highways,  including  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  equipment,  for  the  employment  of  assistants  and  labor. 
There  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  use  of  that  item  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
certain  experimental  highways  that  were  built — or  portions  of  those 
highways — that  were  built  with  the  appropriation.  It  was  constant 
at  about  $60,000  from  1915  to  1920.  We  are  still  maintaining  some 
sections  of  those  highways  and  making  studies  of  them,  but  we  have 
decreased  the  request  this  year  to  $20,000.  It  was  $25,000  last  year — 
1921  and  1922. 

EXPERIMENTAL  BOADS,  CHEVY  CHASE  AND  MOUNT  VERNON. 

• 

Mr.  Wason.  Where  are  some  of  these  experimental  highways? 
Mr.  MacDonald.  One  section  extends  in  Maryland  from  the  cir- 
cle out  to  Chevy  Chase  Lake.  We  have  a  series  of  short  sections 
there  of  different  types  of  roads  that  we  are  maintaining.  There 
is  one  section  of  bituminous  road  that  runs  through  Bradley  Lane. 
The  rest  are  on  the  road  between  here  and  Mount  Vernon.  That  is 
the  Mount  Vernon  Road. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  Are  you  duplicating  those  tests  in  other  sections  on 
different  types  of  soil? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No;  we  are  not  duplicating  these  same  tests  in 
other  sections,  but  we  are  using  the  same  types  of  roads  in  our  major 
operations  now.  That  is,  the  information  that  we  get  from  the 
short  sections  has  been  used  in  the  development  of  specifications 
for  major  road  construction,  so  in  that  sense  we  are  not  duplicat- 
ing the  experiments,  because  we  hope  that  the  information  that  we 
have  received  from  these  experiments  is  really  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  now,  and  that  we  have  developed  specifications  that  we 
are  reasonably  sure  of. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  The  question  in  my  mind  which  prompted  the  in- 
quiry was  this:  The  soils  in  different  sections  of  the  country  are 
entirely  different,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  that  would  not 
have  something  to  do  with  the  result  of  the  tests — the  result  that 
you  secure  from  the  experiments. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  it  would  have  a  very  material  effect;  it 
would  make  a  very  material  difference. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  So  that  perhaps  a  type  of  road  which  really  stood 
up  well  on  the  top  soil  here  would  not  stand  up  well  on  the  top  soil 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  in  some  other  section  of  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  might  need  auxiliary  construction  of  some 
kind,  but  as  a  general  statement  it  is  true  that  types  of  roads  which 
would  stand  up  on  types  of  soil  here  would  not  stand  up  on  some 
of  the  soils  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  be  due  to  weather  conditions,  to  the 
frost*  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  There  are  a  good  many  other  factors  besides  the 
soils ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  contributing  anything  to  the  maintenance 
of  these  roads  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Those  particular  roads  we  are  maintaining  in 
their  entirety.  We  have  been  gradually  giving  them  over  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  State  or  counties.  That  is,  we  are  only  main- 
taining short  sections  now  where  we  formerly  maintained  roads  in 
their  entirety.  For  example,  the  road  to  Rockville  was  built  as  an 
experimental  road  some  jears  ago  and  that  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  State  and  is  now  bemg  maintained  entirely  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Lee.  Where  is  that  experimental  road  where  you  have  experi- 
mental sections  about  100  yards  long? 

Mr.  MacDonau).  That  is  the  one  fi*om  Chevy  Chase  Circle  out. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  then  on  beyond  Chevy  Chase  ? 

Mr.  MacDonaij).  Yes,  to  the  lake,  also  through  Bradley  Lane. 
Those  highways,  while  they  do  not  appear  so  without  close  examina- 
tion, are  composed  of  short  sections  of  different  types  of  construction- 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  call  your  attention,  Mr.  MacDonald,  to  this 
detail  of  allotments  on  page  145  of  your  statement  here.  Your  esti- 
mates for  the  current  year  show  $10,r)00  for  maintenance  and  $6,00?^ 
for  miscellaneous,  while  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  do  not 
include  anything  for  maintenance  but  include  $16,500  for  miscel- 
laneous items. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  appropriation  is  for  just  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  that  the  maintenance  and  miscellane- 
ous items  have  been  lumped  together  in  the  item  for  $16,500? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  contemplating  any  new 
work,  any  additional  work,  or  any  different  work,  under  that  item. 
with  the  exception  of  the  repair  of  sections  of  roads  which  we 
actually  break  up  under  tests.  We  are  going  to  make  some  tests  of 
short  sections  of  road  on  the  main  traveled  highways. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  vicinity  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.    However,  that  would  be  a  small  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  hoping  we  Would  get  rid  of  this  item  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  maintain 
the  road  going  into  Mount  Vernon.  Otherwise  I  do  not  know  how 
that  road  will  be  maintained.  If  necessary,  we  will  give  up  all  the 
rest,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  road  will  be  maintained  if  we  do 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  probably  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  PuosLEY.  Is  not  there  an  experimental  value  to  continue  the 
maintenance  of  these  roads?  You  are  keeping  a  record  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  There  is  an  experimental  value  to  it,  but 
we  have  got  to  the  point  now  where  perhaps  in  another  year  or  so 
w^e  will  either  have  to  rebuild;  that  is,  we  will  have  to  ask  for 
enough  money  to  resurface  and  rebuild  these  sections  or  else  give  up 
the  maintenance  entirelv.  This  work  has  been  conducted  for  a 
long  time  and  we  have  about  finished  with  the  experimental  or  m- 
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formational  data  that  we  can  get.     We  either  ought  to  ask   for 
enough  money  to  rebuild  them  or  else  give  them  up  entirely. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  exactly  the  impression  that  I  had  about  it. 
They  have  been  down  a  long  time  and  it  is  now  a  matter  very 
largely  of  whether  they  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  future  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  anybody  else;  and  while  I  think  there  is 
some  reason  for  maintaining  the  road  out  to  Mount  Vernon,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  nuieh  reason,  from  a  maintenance  point 
of  view,  for  maintaining  these  other  roads.  For  instance,  that 
Bradley  Road  was  resurfaced  last  year,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  maintenance  treatment  is  hardly  what  we 
would  call  resurfacing.  It  was  an  oil  treatment — rather  cheap  ti'eat- 
ment.  I  served  notice  on  those  people  some  time  ago  that  if  they 
would  not  make  provision  tor  petting  the  road  widened  so  that  it  was 
a  safe  road,  we  would  not  maintain  it  any  longer.  I  think  it  is  an 
unsafe  road,  and  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  an  accident  there  for 
which  we  will  be  more  or  less  responsible.    It  is  only  15  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  it  is  very  narrow. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  But  I  am  not  insistent  on  the  carrying  on  of 
that  work  very  much  longer.  We  have  better  data  on  those  roads 
than  we  have  for  any  other  roads.  I  consider  it  a  national  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  road  into  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  that  road  is  there  ? 
.  Mr.  MacDonaij).  It  is  not  over  a  couple  of  miles.    I  have  forgotten- 
Iiow  long  it  is 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  does  it  cost  to  maintain  that  road? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  1  can  not  tell  you.    I  will  piit  that  in  the  record. 

XoTK. — For  new  construct i<m  and  repnirs  al>oiit  $3,000. 

F(*R    INVESTTOATIXO    AXD    REPORTING    ON    WATER    I'TILIZATTON    IX    FAR^I 

IRRIGATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  item  is  on  page  '201  for  investigating  and 
reporting  certain  (juestions  of  irrigation,  $72,()()(). 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  touched  on  the  outlines  of  this 
work  yesterdav,  the  large  fields  that  are  occupied.  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  committee  the  thought  that  we  want  to  get  all  this 
work  on  a  basis  that  will  meet  the  favor  of  the  committee  so  that  we 
will  be  allowed  to  expand  it.  I  believe  that  agricultural  engineering 
is  one  of  the  big  forces,  one  of  the  utility  services,  that  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  the  betterment  of  the  agricultural  population.  We  are 
very  desirous  of  getting  our  work  largely  on  a  research  basis  and  a 
cooperative  basis  that  will  produce  results  that  are  sufficiently  im- 
portant so  that  the  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  enlarge  this 
work.  In  the  appropriation  this  year  we  are  asking  a  very  modest 
enlargement  of  one  of  the  items,  and  in  other  two  we  have  asked 
no  increased  appropriation. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  McCrory  make  a  statement.  He  is  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Division,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  make 
something  of  a  detailed  statement  as  to  these  three  items. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  he  very  glad  to  have  him  make  a  statement. 
Before  he  commences  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  had  hoj>ed  that  the  fis- 
cal situation  would  l>e  such  as  to  permit  of  an  expansion  of  the  work 
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under  a  number  of  these  departments,  as  well  as  the  ciril  services 
m  other  departments  of  the  Government.  Apparently  the  present 
status  is  about  this,  that  since  1916,  with  the  reductions  that  have 
been  made  and  are  contemplated  this  year,  the  appropriations  for 
the  civil  services  of  the  Government  will  be  somewhere  between  10 
and  15  per  cent  above  the  1916  level.  Now,  that  is  very  much  le^ 
than  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  the  years  preceding  1916.  I 
felt  that  we  ought  pretty  soon  to  get  to  a  point  where  there  will  be 
some  expansion  of  the  civil  services  of  the  Government,  which  have 
such  a  very  close  relation  to  the  economic  life  of  the  people.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  not  reached  that  point  quite  yet,  although  I  wish 
we  had. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  recognize  that  situation;  and  as  I  stated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  however,  is  to  put  our 
work  on  such  a  basis  of  service  that  when  the  ^ime  does  come  we  will 
be  able  to  expand,  with  the  assistance  of  this  committee,  along  the 
lines  that  permit  of  returns  to  the  people  consistent  with  the  expendi- 
tures. 

The  agricultural  engineering  field  has  widened  materially  with 
the  development  of  the  use  of  farm  machinery  on  such  a  large  basis 
and  the  equipment  of  farms  and  homes.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
McCrorv  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  McCrory.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  change  in  the  wordin^r 
of  the  item  on  page  2()2  for  the  present  year.  The  language  of  this 
clause  which  provides  for  the  irrigation  work  has  not  been  changed 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  recent  vears  there  has  been  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  work,  due  to  decreased  appropriations  and 
increased  cost  of  operation. 

The  work  that  the  irrigation  division  is  doing  can  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  follows : 

1.  That  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  farmer  on  his  own  farm. 

2.  That  dealing  with  the  engineering  phases  of  the  building  of 
works  and  the  conveyance  and  measurement  of  water. 

3.  That  dealing  with  public,  community,  and  institutional  phases 
of  irrigation. 

The  allotment  of  the  funds  to  these  lines  of  work  I  have  tabulated 
here  as  follows  [reading]  : 


General  supervision 

Farni  iixipation  problems 

Engineering  invest Ipations 

Public  and  organization  problems. 
Extension 

Total  appropriation 


^«w«»»H  cent. 


$4,300 

32,300 

26,500 

6,000 

3,000 


72.000 


6 

45 

37 

i 

4 

WO 


We  have  had  very  good  cooperation  in  this  work  from  the  Western 
States.  Under  the  agi'eement  with  California  we  are  receiving  from 
the  State  $7,000.  From  the  State  of  Texas  we  are  receiving  $2,580; 
from  Colorado,  $1,720;  from  Nevada,  $3,000;  from  New  Mexico, 
$2,000;  and  from  TTtah,  $4,000. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  irrigation  consists  principally 
in  the  building  of  works  to  bring  water  to  the  land  to  be  watered, 
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and  statistics  of  irrigation  show  the  cost  of  irrigation  works  as  if 
this  were  the  main  item.  Recently  we  made  an  investigation  of  one 
of  the  large  Government  projects,  the  Newlands  project  That  in- 
vestigation showed  that  there  had  been  expended  by  the  Government 
in  construction  about  $7,000,000,  and  that  with  only  one- fourth  of 
the  land  of  the  project  actually  watered  the  farmers  had  made  an 
investment  of  about  $9,000,000  in  improvements,  in  preparing  their 
land  for  irrigation,  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean'  by  preparing  land  for  irriga- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Leveling  it  and  clearing  off  the  undergrowth,  the 
sa^e  brush,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  digging  farm  lateraE  and  farm 
irrJOT^tion  ditches. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that,  measured  by  cost,  the  things  remain- 
ing to  be  done  by  tne  farmer  after  the  water  has  been  brought  to  the 
land  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  works  supplying  the 
water.  The  safety  of  the  wnole  investment  in  supplying  water  and 
in  establishing  and  equipping  farms  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  water  after  it  has  reached  the  farms,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  fields  for  the  work  that  the  division  is  doing. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  h^ve  any  idea  how  much  that  investment 
amounts  to?  Have  you  any  idea  how  much,  as  to  supplying  water 
and  establishing  and  equipping  farms,  is  included  in  thatf 

Mr.  McCrory.  I  can  not  give  you  that  figure  offhand.  I  can  insert 
it  in  the  record  if  you  would  like  me  to. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  right. 

The  last  census  shows  $697,657,328  invested  in  irrigation  enterprises  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  report  from  wliich  this  figure  Is  taken  does  not  show  the 
cost  of  preparing  land.  Tlie  report  of  the  census  of  1910  shows  the  average  cost 
per  acre  for  supplying  water  to  have  been  just  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
average  cost  of  clearing,  leveling,  and  ditching  farm  land  to  get  it  ready  to  be 
irrigated.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  condition  existed  in  1920.  Prices  were 
higher  in  1920,  but  probably  they  affected  both  items  in  the  same  degree.  This 
cost  does  not  include  buildings,  fences,  equipment,  and  live  stock.  It  covers 
merely  the  work  made  necessary  because  the  land  is  to  be  irrlgatetl. 

Mr.  McCrory.  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
applied  to  various  crops,  the  development  of  the  best  methods  of  ap- 
plying water  to  the  various  crops  and  soils,  and  the  securing  of  the 
adoption  of  these  methods  by  the  farmers^  is  an  important  part  of 
our  work.  The  use  of  too  much  water  will  ruin  the  best  of  land; 
and  attempts  to  irrigate  poorly  prepared  fields  will  result  in  poor 
crops,  as  well  as  injury  to  the  land.  In  either  case,  the  result  will  be 
the  failure  of  the  farmer,  and  through  his  failure,  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise  supplying  water. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  this  division  in  the  past  has  been  the 
carrying  on  of  experiments  to  determine  what  we  have  called  the 
*'duty  of  water" — that  is,  the  quantity  of  water  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  different  crops  under  various  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
We  have  now  in  publication  a  report  of  such  investigations  running 
through  several  years  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Ariz.  Similar  re- 
ports for  other  sections  have  been  published. 

After  we  have  determined  how  much  water  should  be  applied  there 
remain  the  purely  mechanical  questions  of  how  to  apply  the  water 
to  the  fields  to  get  it  to  the  plant  roots  as  it  is  needed,  with  the  least 
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possible  labor  and  expense,  and  waste  of  water.  This  involves  careful 
experimentation;  and  after  we  have  determined  the  best  method,  it 
is  necessary  to  demonstrate  it  and  show  the  farmers  how  to  use  the 
method.  We  have  just  completed  a  series  of  experiments  on  methods 
on  border  irrigation,  and  that  is  being  published  now  as  a  farmers' 
bulletin. 

The  engineering  problems  handled  are  of  two  classes,  the  general 
broad  engineering  problems  that  apply  to  the  whole  irrigation  field, 
and  local  problems. 

One  subject  to  which  we  have  given  much  attention  is  the  carry- 
ing capacities  of  irrigation  ditches  of  various  construction  and  align- 
ings, and  of  pipes  and  siphons.  We  have  made  investigations  on 
wood  pipe,  concrete  pipe,  and  metal  pipe.  These  reports  havci  been 
adopted,  you  might  sav,  as  standards  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  get  a  great  many  demands  from  foreign  countries  for  that  sort 
of  information.  Installation  of  too  small  a  channel  or  pipe  means 
a  shortage  of  water.  The  installing  of  too  large  a  pipe  or  canal  means 
a  waste,  because  of  unnecessary  expense. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  use  of  the  proper  quantities  of  water 
is  the  measurement  of  the  water.  Measurement  is  necessary  also  for 
the  distribution  of  water  to  those  entitled  to  it. 

The  large  quantities  of  water  used  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  must  be  measured  preclude  the  use  of  ordinary  measuring  de- 
\nces.  We  have  been  working  on  measuring  devices  of  different 
characters  for  a  number  of  years,  in  cooperation  with  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station,  in  connection  with  which  a  hydraulic  laboratory 
has  been  maintained  for  this  particular  line  of  work  and  other  tech- 
nical investigations.  We  have  made  a  good  deal  of  progress  in  this 
field,  and  a  number  of  measuring  devices  that  have  been  quite  widely 
adopted,  have  been  developed  there. 

A  large  part  of  the  water  used  in  iiTigation  is  carried  in  open 
ditches,  and  the  losses  from  these  ditches  are  verv  larire.  These  losses 
are  serious,  for  two  reasons — they  decrease  the  amount  of  water  that 
may  be  used  for  useful  irrigation  and  they  injure  large  areas  of 
valuable  land. 

Concrete  pipe  has  been  much  used  for  convoying  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  and  that  cuts  down  the  losses  of  water  to  a  great  extent. 
We  have  been  cooj^erating  in  the  State  of  California  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  concrete  pipe  in  a  study  of  the  methods  of  manufac- 
turing and  to  determine  how  the  quality  of  the  pipe  could  be  im- 
proved. A  very  thorough  standardization  and  a  great  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  pipe  has  been  accomplished  in  California  as  the 
result  of  these  investigations,  and  as  the  result  of  the  work  in  Cali- 
fornia the  pipe  manufacturers  in  other  States  are  adopting  the  Cali- 
fornia methods. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  that  the  last  census  brought  out  was 
the  very  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  watered  by  pumping. 
There  were  about  a  million  and  a  half  acres  in  1919  irrigated  by  water 
lifted  with  pumps.  This  development  of  pumping  has  created  a 
large  demand  for  information  regarding  pumps  and  wells.  We  have 
been  conducting  a  number  of  investigations  with  regard  to  pumping 
and  with  regard  to  wells.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have 
been  used  in  demonstration  and  are  now  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion as  departmental  bulletins. 
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Another  very  important  investigation  that  we  have  had  in  prog- 
ress for  several  years  past  has  heen  a  studv  of  the  return  seepage 
on  the  South  Platte  Eiver  in  Colorado.  I'his  investigation  has  a 
general  value  as  showing  the  probable  water  supply  from  streams  of 
this  sort  from  this  source  generally,  and  it  has  a  great  local  value  in 
aiding  in  the  distribution  of  water  from  the  stream  and  pointing  out 
the  possibility  of  future  extension  of  the  irrigated  area. 

A  report  of  this  investigation  is  now  in  process  of  being  printed. 
Originally  the  South  Platte  was  a  typical  mountain  stream,  losing 
in  its  course  across  the  plains  the  water  coming  from  the  melting 
snows  in  the  mountains.  Its  wateis  were  lost  near  its  source.  Irriga- 
tion began  near  the  fcothills,  but  (here  was  still  a  Iar<re  loss  of  water 
in  the  spring  and  from  flooils. 

The  storage  facilities  were  increased;  and  the  return  water  from 
the  seepage,  when  it  was  used  for  irrigation,  extended  the  flow  of 
the  stream  farther  down.  Tn  1919  the  water  made  available  by  this 
return  flow,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  was  worth  about  $1,500,000  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  to  extend  that  work  to  the  Arkansas 
River  last  spring,  when  the  Pueblo  flood  washed  out  so  many  struc- 
tures and  did  so  much  damage  that  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
investigation  until  a  later  date. 

The  drainage  work  in  the  West  is  also  handled  by  this  division. 
That  work  relates  principally  to  the  drainage  of  irrigated  lands. 
About  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  irrigated  lands  have  been  drained 
since  the  work  of  draining  irrigated  lands  was  started  in  1903.  Re- 
turns from  the  census  indicate  that  in  1919  there  was  about  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  more  that  needed  drainage  at  that  time.  The  drain- 
age problems  in  the  West  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  East; 
they  are  very  complicated  and  i*equire  a  rather  unusual  training  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

The  bureau  has  also  been  cooperating  with  the  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  in  experiments  in  drain- 
age by  means  of  pumping.  The  association  installed  a  large  number 
of  wells  and  pumping  plants  on  lands  that  were  suffering  from  a 
high-water  table.  The  bureau  kept  records  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
underground  water  levelj  of  the  amounts  pumped,  and  so  forth.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  have  been  quite  instructive,  and  indicate 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  control  the  ground  water  level  in  that 
valley,  and  thus  secure  drainage  by  means  of  pumping  from  these 
wells  much  cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  bv  open  ditches.  The  water 
taken  from  the  wells  can  be  used  again  for  irrigation.  Some  of  it 
is  alkaline  and  will  have  to  be  mixed  with  other  waters;  some  of  it 
is  usable,  however,  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  wells. 

We  have  also  done,  in  the  irrigation  division,  considerable  work 
which  combines  engineering  and  institutional  problems.  In  the 
process  of  development  of  the  West  irrigation  projects  were  estab- 
lished which  conflicted  more  or  less  in  their  interests,  and  as  the  de- 
velopment has  progressed  the  conflict  in  regard  to  water  supplies 
becomes  greater  and  the  problem  of  securing  an  ample  supply  be- 
comes more  difficult.  Our  engineers  have  been  called  on  in  a  number 
of  such  instances  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  the 
added  water  supply  needed,  and  also  to  devise  means  by  which  the 
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parties  who  are  to  use  the  water  can  work  together.  Within  the  past 
year  we  have  made  two  such  investigations  in  Utah  and  submitted 
reports  to  the  local  parties.  In  both  cases  we  found  that  there  was 
an  ample  supply  of  water  available  for  the  land  which  was  not  now 
getting  sufficient  water,  and  also  that  the  additional  water  could  be 
made  available,  which  would  cover  quite  large  areas  of  land  which 
is  not  now  receiving  any  water.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lines  of  work  that  the  division  has  been  conducting  recently. 
The  engineers  of  the  Federal  Government  seem  to  be  able  to  har- 
monize conflicting  interests  better,  possibly,  than  local  engineers. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  institutional  problems  in  connection  with 
irrigation  work  in  the  West  is  the  problem  of  financing  the  irrigation 
enterprises.  The  question  is,  first,  how  to  get  money  for  construc- 
tion; and,  second,  how  to  get  the  construction  costs  repaid  by  those 
who  use  the  water.    This  involves  the  whole  subject  of  organization. 

The  division  of  the  areas  irrigated  and  in  enterprises  among  public 
and  private  agencies  is  shown  by  the  charts  which  Mr.  MacDonald 
showed  you  yesterday.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  irrigated 
area  is  supplied  with  water  by  individual  and  partnership  enter- 
prises, which  involve  no  organization  for  financing.  Another  third 
IS  supplied  by  cooperative  enterprises.  These  represent  largelj'  re- 
organizations for  controlling  and  operating  enterprises  established 
by  other  agencies.  The  remaining  30  per  cent  of  the  area  is  served 
by  enterprises  of  the  classes  that  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
new  works. 

The  bureau  has  been  making  a  study  of  their  operations,  and  has 
now  about  finished  a  report  on  irrigation  districts.  You  will  recall 
that  we  showed  you  yesterday  a  map  showing  the  wide  distribution 
of  irrigation  districts  over  the  western  part  of  the  country. 

Under  State  irrigation  district  laws,  bonds  are  issued  to  secure 
funds  for  construction,  and  are  a  lien  on  the  land  in  the  district. 
The  districts  have  the  power  of  a  quasi-public  corporation,  and  have 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and,  too,  can  do  a  great  many  thin^ 
that  the  old  organizations  could  not  do.  You  all  know,  perhaps, 
that  investors  throughout  the  country  have  lost  large  sums  of  money 
because  of  lack  of  full  and  reliable  information  regarding  bonds 
issued  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  and  a  type  of  organi- 
zation should  be  develoj)ed  which  will  permit  of  the  financing  in 
such  a  manner  that  expansion  can  be  made  as  it  is  needed,  and  so 
as  to  protect  the  public  against  investments  that  are  not  properly 
securea ;  and  the  irrigation  district  seems  to  supply  this  need  better 
than  anything  else. 

That  covers,  in  general,  the  principal  lines  of  work — general 
work — that  we  are  cariying  on  with  respect  to  irrigation. 

In  Arizona  we  are  making  a  rej)ort  on  the  proper  quantity  of 
water  to  use  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  which  has  been  submitted  for 
publication. 

Also  a  report  on  the  use  of  deep  wells  for  draining  irrigated  landt 
has  been  submitted  for  publication. 

In  California  we  are  conducting  investigations  as  to  irrigation 
practice  in  deciduous  orchards,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
required  and  methods  of  application. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  given  in  California  to  determining 
the  possibilities  of  improving  the  water  supplies  of  communities  and 
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helping  them  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  providing  storage.    By 
communities  I  mean  rural  communities^  not  towns. 

In  Colorado  we  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College.  Nine  years  ago  they  built  a  hydraulic  laboratory, 
and  since  then  we  have  been  cooperating  with  the  college  in  operat- 
ing this  laboratory^  and  have  published  a  number  of  studies  on  va- 
rious technical  subjects  which  have  been  well  received  by  irrigation 
engineers.  We  have  in  press  a  report  on  irrigation  in  northern  Colo- 
rado which  is  valuable,  because  there  community  action  in  controlling 
a  whole  river  system  has  gone  further  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Idaho  we  have  been  working  on  the  drainage  of  irrigated  lands 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  most  of  our  work  there  has  been  in  de- 
veloping plans  for  drainage.  We  are  now  giving  some  attention  to 
improved  methods  of  preparing  lands  and  supplying  water. 

Montana  has  been  included  in  some  of  the  general  studies  referred 
to  previously,  and  some  assistance  has  been  given  in  the  drainage 
of  irrigated  lands. 

In  Nevada  we  have  been  making  studies  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  irrigation  practice;  also  to  the  introduction  of  measuring 
devices  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  controversies  and  litigation  over 
water.  We  are  also  giving  assistance  in  installing  small  pumping 
plants,  and  in  the  organization  of  drainage  districts. 

In  New  Mexico  the  most  acute  need  at  the  present  time  is  the 
drainage  of  damaged  lands.  A  large  part  of  the  land  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Pecos  Valleys  is  becoming  water-logged.  A  number  of 
districts  have  been  organized  in  the  State,  and  the  work  is  going 
ahead  quite  rapidly. 

In  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma  we  have  been  doing  some  work  in 
semiarid  sections,  in  small  irrigation  projects. 

In  Oregon  we  have  done  a  great  deal  recently,  and  have  given  some 
attention  to  drainage  in  the  humid  section  of  the  State. 

In  Texas  our  main  work  has  been  the  making  of  experimentii  to 
determine  the  proper  quantities  of  water  to  use  in  irrigating  the 
crops  grown  in  that  State.  This  work  has  been  concluded,  and  we 
are  now  taking  up  there  the  study  of  the  loss  of  water  from  canals 
and  its  prevention,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  water  and  preventing 
the  water-logging  of  land. 

In  Utah  the  principal  line  of  work  has  been  in  a&sisting  the  older 
communities  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  stor- 
ing flood  water,  and  in  locating  available  reservoir  sites.  We  have 
also  assisted  communities  where  stream  water  is  not  available,  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  securing  a  water  supply  from  wells. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  necessary,  for  irrigation,  that 
the  land  to  l>e  irrigated  should  be  rendered  level  ? 

Mr.  MoCrory.  Yes.  In  order  to  get  the  water  on  uniformly,  the 
land  must  be  at  least  nearly  level.  It  depends  on  the  method  of 
irrigation,  how  the  land  should  be  prepared ;  but  the  slope  of  the  land 
niust  at  least  be  uniform.  If  they  are  using  an  ordinary  method 
of  irrigation,  it  is  desirable  that  the  checks  in  which  the  water  is 
placed  should  be  level,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  to  a  uniform  depth. 
Y  it  is  furrow  irrigation,  the  land  should  have  a  uniform  slope  so 
that  the  water  will  travel  down  the  furrows  at  about  a  uniform  rate 
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of  speed,  and  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  field  at  about  the  same  time, 
so  that  they  can  get  the  water  there  fairly  uniformly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  this  division's  headquarters? 

Mr.  McCrort.  At  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  more  uniform  control  of  the 
work  centered  in  the  West. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Our  men  maintain  the  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  colleges  over  the  West. 

Mr.  McCrory.  The  men  are  scattered  widely  over  the  West.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  item. 

FARM  drainage  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  SWAMP  AND  WET  LANDS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions?  If  not,  the  next  item  is 
on  page  202 :  ' 

For  Investigating  and  reporting  upon  farm  drainage  and  upon  the  drainage 
of  swamp  and  other  wet  lands. 
And  so  forth. 

Mr.  McCrory.  No  change  is  made  in  the  wording  of  the  clause 
providing  for  drainage  work.  The  work  of  the  drainage  division  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  supervision,  research,  and  extension.  The 
total  appropriation  for  the  work  for  the  coming  year  .is  $72^60. 
There  is  an- apparent  decrease  of  $1,500  there,  due  to  the  transfer  of 
one  clerk  at  $1,500  to  the  statutory  roll. 

We  propose  to  devote  $4,500  to  supervision,  $47,260  to  research, 
and  $20,500  to  extension  work.  That  is,  29  per  cent  of  the  money 
is  devoted  to  extension  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  irrigation  and  drainage  we  are  attempting 
to  go  into  the  research  field  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  work; 
that  is,  to  do  as  little  extension  work  as  possible,  and  to  allow  the 
extension  work  to  be  done  by  the  other  agencies,  either  State  or  na- 
tional, supplying  for  their  use  data  from  the  researches  of  our  en- 
gineers. 

Mr.  McCrory.  The  exact  quantity  of  water  that  a  tile  drain  or  a 
drainage  ditch  may  be  called  upon  to  handle  is  a  matter  that  greatly 
affects  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  drainage  installations.  If 
drains  are  made  too  large,  money  is  wasted.  If  they  are  made  too 
small,  their  efficiency  is  impaired;  the  farmer  who  puts  them  in 
loses  money.  The  difference  in  cost,  for  example,  as  between  24-inch 
and  30-inch  tile  drain  in  place  is  approximately  $5,000  per  mile. 

Mr.  Anderson.  $5,000? 

Mr.  McCrory.  $5,000  per  mile.  Several  years  ago  we  made 
a  study  of  the  hydraulic  fa(  tors  involved  in  the  flow  in  drain  tile. 
Last  vear  we  carried  on  investigations  in  several  districts  in  south- 
west Minnesota,  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  that  was  carried 
away  by  tile  drains,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  coefficients 
that  we  had  worked  out  by  laboratory  methods  were  applicable  to 
field  conditions.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  data  with  regard  to  flow  in 
drain  tile  was  secured,  which  will  be  of  service  to  allengineers  en- 
gaged in  the  designing  of  tile  drains.  We  found  that  the  work  which 
^ve  had  done  in  the  laboratory  applied  very  closely  to  field  conditions. 

We  secured,  also,  in  that  investigation  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  water  actually'  removed  by 
tile  drains.    Iowa  has  spent  probably  $40,000,000  on  tile  drains,  and 
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Minnesota  has  spent  a  very  lar^e  amount  on  tile  drains  in  recent 
years;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  find  out 
what  large  drains  were  doing.  It  sounds  very  easy  to  get  out  and 
measure  the  flow  of  tile  drains,  but  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  where  we  could  carry  on  these  investigations.  We 
finally  found  three  or  four  large  drains  in  southwestern  Minnesota, 
near  Slayton,  where  conditions  were  such  that  we  could  get  a  weir 
in  at  the  outlet  of  the  drain,  and  make  actual  measurements  of  the 
flow ;  and  that  data  is  going  to  prove  of  great  value  to  all  engineers 
engaged  in  constructing  large  tile  drains.  It  will  permit  them  to 
plan  their  drains  more  accurately  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you,  \5rill  that  data  have  applicability 
elsewhere  ? 

« 

Mr.  McCrort.  Yes;  in  a  general  way  it  will  be  applicable;  the 
hydraulic  part  of  it  will  be  applicable  to  any  tile  drain.  The  data 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  water  removed  is  not  so  applicable;  but 
still,  as  a  guide,  it  is  very  valuable  in  aiding  the  judgment  of  the 
engineers  who  are  designing  tile  drains. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  this  investigation  disclose  the  fact  whether  the 
capacity  of  the  tiles  used  was  larger  than  necessary,  or  anything 
like  that  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Some  of  them  were  too  large  and  some  were  too* 
small.     It  brought  out  one  thing  that  was  rather  interesting;  that 
was  that  the  water  came  to  the  drain  very  much  more  quickly  than 
we  had  thought  possible  before. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  vou  mean  by  that  the  flow  of  water? 

Mr.  McCrory.  T^hat  the  water  came  to  the  drain  through  the  soil 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  had  been  thought.  As  I  recall  the 
experiments,  in  about  six  hours  after  the  heaviest  rain  the  water  in 
the  tile  would  begin  to  rise  very  rapidly. 

Another  line  of  research  to  which  we  have  been  giving  considerr 
able  study  is  the  effect  of  tile  drains  upon  the  water  table  in  differ- 
ent soils.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  acquii-e  data  for 
determining  the  most  economical  depths  and  spacing  of  drains  in 
various  soils.  At  the  present  time  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  this 
is  not  as  broad  as  it  should  be.  We  have  been  carrying  on  these 
investigations  in  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  past 

year. 

The  problem  of  silting  up  of  dredged  drainage  ditches  is  a  matter 
that  is  engaging  the  attention  of  engineers  and  landowners  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  material  which  fills  these  ditches  is 
washed  from  the  hillsides  and  the  ditch  bank,  and  £0  far  there  have 
been  worked  out  no  practical  means  for  preventing  this  difficulty. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  in  some  sections  of  the  country  is  a  very 
serious  problem.  The  efficiency  of  some  ditches  that  we  measured  in 
Mississippi  a  few  years  ago  was  decreased  about  50  per  cent  by 
growth  of  willows  that  had  taken  place  in  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Tell  us  a  little  more  about  that?  I  am  afraid  we 
do  not  get  it.  At  least  I  do  not.  I  do  not  understand  just  what  you 
mean  when  you  say  that  the  tile  efficiency 

Mr.  McCrory.  Isot  tile.  I  was  speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  open 
ditches.  There  was  a  growth  of  willows  in  the  open  ditch  which  in 
three  years  decreased  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  channel  about  50 
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per  cent.    We  have  had  other  cases  where  the  decrease  in  capacity 
was  even  greater. 

One  method  of  keeping  the  silt  out  of  the  streams  is  by  the  use 
of  sedimentation  basins,  placed  at  a  point  where  there  is  a  break  in 
the  slope.  Where  a  ditch  comes  down  out  of  the  hills  and  goes  on 
to  the  flat  land,  silt,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  all  sorts  of  d6bris  is  de- 
posited and  in  some  instances  a  small  stream  has  been  known  to  com> 
pletely  fill  a  new  ditch  in  one  night,  causing  a  loss  of  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  One  way  to  prevent  tnis  is  by  the  use  of  sedi- 
mentation or  settling  basins  which  will  take  the  silt  and  other  ma- 
terial out  of  the  water. 

We  have  bej^n  an  investigation  of  the  factors  affecting  the  design 
and  construction  of  these  basins,  and  have  been  working  on  that 
for  the  past  two  years.  We  are  securing  a  lot  of  valuable  data  and 
learning  a  good  deal  about  the  possibilities  of  these  basins  and  the 
condition  where  they  are  .of  value. 

The  durability  ol  concrete  tile  when  used  in  soils  containing  al- 
kalis and  acids  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  States.  Several  years  ago  that  problem  came  up  in  the  North- 
west, and  we  began  an  investigation  about  three  years  ago  to  deter- 
mine what  was  causing  the  difficulty,  how  general  the  condition  was, 
and  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  trouble.  Our  investigation* 
have  shown  that  magnesium  sulphate  is  probably  the  direct  cause 
of  the  trouble.  A  very  careful  examination  of  field  conditions  was 
made  in  southern  Minnesota  and  in  parts  of  Iowa,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  delimit  the  area  in  which  such  action  is  apt  to  occur.  We 
find  that  there  is  little  probability  of  trouble  in  Iowa,  and  that  in 
southeastern  Minnesota  the  conditions  are  such  that  concrete  tile  can 
be  used  satisfactorily. 

At  the  present  time,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  department  of  drainage  and  waters  of  the  State,  we 
are  continuing  these  investigations.  The  State  appropriated  $5,000 
per  year  for  two  years  for  this  work.  We  are  now  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  concrete  tile  manufactured  in  the  State. 
It  would  seem  that  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  good  con- 
crete tile,  but  tests  of  a  number  of  tiles  from  the  different  factories 
disclose  a  very  wide  range  in  the  quality  of  the  tile.  By  better 
grading  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tile,  and 
by  better  curing,  it  is  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  strength  and 
reduce  the  absorption  of  the  concrete  m  the  tile,  which  makes  it 
more  resistant  to  the  alkalis.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  the  tile  makers  in  Minnesota  are  cooperating 
very  cordially  with  us  in  this  work.  When  we  first  parted,  they 
felt  that  we  were  going  to  do  them  a  great  deal  of  injury.  They 
now  realize  that  instead  of  being  an  injury,  it  is  being  of  very 
great  assistance  to  them  in  solving  problems  that  they  had  not  worked 

out  before. 

At  the  request  of  engineers,  district  officials,  or  landowners,  we 
give  advice  as  to  whether  it  is  safe  to  use  concrete  tile  in  sections 
where  the  alkalis  are  known  to  be  present.  This  service  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  the  officials  of  the  drainage  districts.  Generally 
there  is  a  very  bitter  fight  as  to  the  material  to  be  used.  Concrete 
in  many  instances  is  cheaper  and  they  would  like  to  use  it  if  pos- 
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sible,  but  they  like  to  know  what  the  risk  is  before  they  decide. 
From  our  investigations  we  are  able  to  predict  quite  closely  what  the 
probable  result  will  be  when  concrete  tile  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  waters  containing  known  quantities  of  sulphate  for  a  given  period. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  they  use  when  they  can  not  use  concrete  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  They  have  to  use  clay.  It  is  very  desirable  to  keep 
the  concrete  tile  industry  going,  because  prior  to  a  year  ago  the  clay 
and  concrete  plants  together  could  not  meet  the  demands. 

The  gullying  of  farm  lands  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  the 
farpier  in  manv  parts  of  the  country,  as  is  also  the  matter  of  sur- 
face erosion  of  larm  lands.  We  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of 
work  on  that  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  we 
have  assisted  Obio  and  Indiana  in  starting  the  first  terracing  work 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  erosion  on  their  farm  lands,  and  have 
also  prepared  a  manuscript  of  a  farmers'  bulletin  on  the  control 
of  gullying  on  farm  lands,  which  should  be  of  much  service  to  the 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JjEt,  Is  that  on  the  same  principle  they  have  been  doing  ter- 
racing in  the  South  for  about  10  years! 

Mr.  McCrory.  Yes;  they  make  a  succession  of  terraces  on  the 
slope. 

Then  we  are  using  other  methods  for  controlling  gullies  which  are 
larger  than  the  terrace  will  control. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  terracing  work  you  also  get  more  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  and  soil? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Yes ;  to  a  certain  extent.  It  holds  the  water  on  the 
soil  a  little  longer,  and  there  is  possibly  more  water  absorbed.    The 

freatest  advantage  is  that  the  water  runs  off  slowly  in  a  broad  sheet, 
n  some  of  the  heavy  soils  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  place  a 
tile  drain  above  the  terrace  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 

One  rather  interesting  development  in  drainage  work  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  the  designing  of  channels  too  small  for  the  ex- 

¥5cted  flow  of  the  stream,  and  allowing  them  to  enlarge  by  erosion, 
hat  practice  has  become  guite  common  in  the  Missouri  Valley, 
particularly  in  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  and  we  have  been 
making  a  rather  interesting  series  of  investigations  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  ditches  do  enlarge.  We  have  found  that  if 
.the  ditch  is  to  enlarge  successfully,  it  is  essential  that  the  ditch  be 
made  a  little  deeper  than  the  natural  stream  which  we  are  im- 
proving. If  that  condition  obtains,  in  certain  soils,  a  rather  regular 
rate  of  enlargement  occurs ;  but  if  the  old  channel  of  the  stream  is 
deeper  than  the  new  ditch,  the  water  insists  on  following  the  old  chan- 
nel, and  it  is  rather  exceptional  when  you  can  get  one  of  the  shallow 
ditches  to  enlarge. 

Our  extension  work  in  farm  drainage  has  been  carried  out  almost 
entirely  in  cooperation  with  the  extension  services  of  the  various 
States,  The  need  for  the  extension  work  has  been  particularly  ur- 
gent in  the  South  in  the  past  few  years,  but  the  colleges  are  building 
up  that  work,  and  we  are  withdrawing  from  that  work  as  rapidly  as 
we  can  without  losing  part  of  the  ground  that  has  already  been 
gained.    This  concludes  my  statement  on  farm  drainage. 
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INVE6TIOATION8  OF  FARM-ENGINEERING  PROBI^MS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  we  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  204,  farm- 
engineering  problems.     You  have  some  change  there  in  the  wording. 

Mr.  McCrory.  There  is  suggested  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
act.  It  provides  no  new  authority,  but  it  defines  more  clearly  the 
work  which  it  is  proposed  to  do. 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $23,000  over  the  pres- 
ent appropriation,  $8,000  of  which  has  been  transferred  from  the 
item  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
making  the  amount  of  tne  increase  $15,000. 

The  $8,000  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
will  be  used  in  investigating  engineering  problems  relating  to  han- 
dling, storage,  and  transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  this  being 
a  part  of  the  procedure  involved  in  gathering  all  the  engineering 
work  in  the  department  into  one  bureau. 

In  this  work  there  is  an  error  in  the  table  showing  employees  in 
1928.  It  is  expected  that  two  engineers  will  be  transferred  from  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  that  a  structural  engineer  and  a  junior  engi- 
neer will  be  employed,  and  also  a  much-needed  mechanical  drafts- 
man— that  is  contingent  on  the  increase  being  granted — and  that  the 
services  of  two  new  draftsmen  for  a  portion  of  the  year  when  they 
are  most  needed  will  be  secured.  On  this  basis  the  probable  expendi- 
tures from  the  appropriation  for  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  will  be  as  shown  in  this  table  which  I  present 
for  insertion  in  the  record.    It  is  as  follows : 

Employees^  192S. 

1  chief  of  division  (part  time) $2,2,")0 

1  arcliitect 3, 500 

1  agricultural  engineer 3, 00<) 

2  uie<hanical  engineers,  at  $3,240 * 6, 480 

1  mechanical  engineer 3,000 

1  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer 2,  ilOO 

1  agricultural  engineer 2,500 

1  hydraulic  engineer 2,  TiOO 

1  structural  engineer^ 2.500 

1  junior  eng:nei»r' 1,500 

1  assistant  In  agricultural  engineering 1,860 

1  assistant  in  agricultural  engineering 2,000 

1  architectural  draftsman 2,220 

1  architectural  draftsmun 1,  800 

2  draftsmen  (part  time)" 1,000 

1  niechanical  draftsman' 1,800 

Salaries 38,  410 

Travel 7, 500 

Efpiipment  and  supplies 2,090 

Total 48, 000 

The  total  is  $48,000.  The  $15,000  increase  is  requested  for  investi- 
gations and  studies  looking  to  the  improvement  or  more  efficient  use 
of  farm  buildings  and  farm  machinery. 

As  to  farm  and  other  rural  buildings,  in  this  time  of  high  costs 
of  material  and  labor,  the  farmer,  who  does  40  per  cent  of  the  bnild- 

1  Trangfoned  from  Bureau  of  Markets. 
«  Now. 
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ing  in  the  United  States,  is  more  than  ever  in  need  of  expert  advice, 
which  is  now  lacking,  since  no  thorough  investigation  of  farm  struc- 
tures has  ever  been  made. 

The  requirements  of  farm  buildings  diflfer  in  many  respects  from 
those  structures  concerning  which  expert  advice  is  plentiful.  As  a 
result  of  this  lack  of  information  the  farmer  often  builds  either 
wastefully  or  inadequately. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  toward  the  betterment  of  industrial 
housing,  but  practically  nothing  for  the  farmer,  and  his  is  a  very 
spet-ial  problem,  for  the  requirements  of  the  farm  home  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  of  the  urban  home.  Above  all  the  farm  home 
must  be  economical  of  space  and  material  and  must  be  arranged  and 
equipped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  farm  housekeeping.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  utilitarian  aspects,  the  outward  appearance  of  the  house 
must  have  consideration.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  pleasing 
architectural  effect  when  utility  and  minimum  cost  are  the  prime 
consideration,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  farm  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings must  be  improved,  for  a  goodly  appearance  of  the  farm 
buildings  has  a  very  decided  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  farm  organ- 
ization. There  is  the  sense  of  pride  in  the  ownership  of  an  attractive 
abode ;  the  effect  of  pleasant  surroundings,  which,  though  intangible, 
is  reflected  in  the  contentment  and  loyalty  of  those  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  tile  house,  all  of  which  affects  the  business  of  the  farm 
in  many  ways. 

Farm  women  are  now  greatly  interested  in  modem  water  supply, 
sewage  systems,  heating  plants,  lighting  systems,  and  labor-saving 
devices;  all  of  which  make  for  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  farm 
home. 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes  have  water  piped  into  the 
house,  and  7  per  cent  are  equipped  with  gas  or  electric  lights.  Data 
is  not  available  in  regard  to  other  modern  home  equipment.  These 
facilities  are  comparatively  new  developments  and  little  is  known 
relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  various  types.  Such  information  as 
we  have  indicates  the  need  for  further  investigations  to  determine 
how  higher  efficiency  and  better  results  can  be  obtained.  Heating 
systems  are  being  installed  in  many  farm  homes,  but  little  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  these  systems. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you,  there,  is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween the  efficiency  of  the  heating  plant  in  the  farm  home  and  any 
other  kind  o{  a  home? 

Mr.  MoCrory.  There  is  a  difference,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
type.  They  probably  use  cheaper  types  more  widely.  There  is 
no  real  difference. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  available  data  as  to  the  efficiency  of  heat- 
ing plants,  not  with  special  reference  to  farm  homes,  but  in  general  ? 

Air.  McCrory.  Not  a  great  deal.  The  University  of  Illinois  has 
been  doing  some  work  on  heating  plants  in  the  past  year  or  two. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  on  heating  plants,  but  there  is 
a  great  need  for  investigation  to  determine  how  efficient  they  really 
uve,  and  what  can  be  done  to  improve  their  efficiency. 

You  take  the  ordinary  stove,  for  instance;  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  has  never  been  any  systematic  investigation  to  determine  the 
efficiency,  or  how  it  can  be  increased,  of  a  stove.     Yet,  if  you  will 
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stop  to  examine  the  ordinary  ^s  stove,  for  instance,  which  is  used 
in  most  cities,  the  oven  you  will  find  is  not  insulated  in  any  way, 
and  it  radiates  heat  in  all  directions,  and  it  is  not  a  very  efficient 
implement. 

There  could  be  a  good  deal  of  work  done,  for  instance,  on  stoves, 
which  are  probably  used  to  heat  more  homes  than  any  other  appa- 
ratus that  we  yet  have*.  And  when  you  get  into  the  field  of  the 
one-pipe  furnace,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  claims  of  the  different 
manufacturers  as  to  the  efficiency  of  those  plants  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  operate.  The  same  is  true  of  other  types  of  heat- 
ing plants.  We  get  a  number  of  inquiries,  in  regard  to  why  a  fur- 
nace does  not  work  well.  We  got  out  a  little  bulletin  on  "  Operat- 
ing a  Home  Heating  Plant "  last  summer  and  we  have  had  quite  a 
large  number  of  requests  for  that  artd  some  rather  interesting  re- 
sponses to  the  information  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  do  not  expect  that  the  average  farmer  uses  a 
gas  stove  in  his  house,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  No,  indeed ;  but  the  gas  stove  occurred  to  me  as  a 
rather  striking  instance  of  poor  design,  possibly  a  more  striking 
example  of  poor  design  in  many  ways  than  the  other  types  of  stove. 
If  you  will  recall,  there  is  just  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  that  forms  the 
oven. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  of  which  indicates  that  the  manufacturer  is 
more  interested  in  selling  stoves  than  in  making  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  to  come  down  to  the  farmer  that  you  were 
speaking  about.  Let  the  fellow  in  the  city  use  the  gas  stove— the 
general  neating  apparatus  in  the  older  parts  of  the  United  States  is  a 
cast-iron  stove,  is  it  not,  with  a  wood  fire  ? 

Mr.  MoCrory.  Yes;  with  wood  or  coal;  or,  in  the  Middle  West, 
a  cob  fire  is  used  very  extensively  during  the  summer.  Then  there 
are  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  oil  heaters.  Oil  stoves  are  used 
extensively  by  the  farm  women.  We  get  a  gbod  many  requests  for 
information  about  those. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vour  service  would  be  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  stove  burning  either  wood  or  coal,  or  an  oil- 
burning  stove  in  the  coimtry  commimities  for  cooking  purposes  and 
also  for  heating  purposes? 

Mr.  McCrory.  A  good  many  requests  are  coming  in  now  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  different  types  of  better  heating  apparatus 
for  homes  than  stoves.  A  good  many  farmers  are  replacing  their 
stovei5  with  one-pipe  furnaces  or  hot-air  furnaces.  That  was  truer  a 
year  ago  than  it  is  now,  but  we  still  get  letters  making  inquiries  in 
regard  to 

Mr.  Wason  (interposing).  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  get 
these  inquiries  from? 

Mr.  McCrory.  They  come  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wason.  On  the  farms? 

Mr.  McCrory.  On  the  farms. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  hot- water  plants  in  the  homes 
on  the  farms  out  in  my  country. 

Mr.  McCrory.  Yes;  many  of  the  farm  homes  are  equipped  just 
as  well  as  the  average  city  home. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Well,  they  may  be;  but  I  would  not  expect  that  the 
real  dirt  farmers  would  have  steam-heating  plants  in  their  houses 
for  comfort  or  convenience. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCrory.  Many  of  them  have  every  equipment  for  com- 
fort. I  think  there  is  a  great  demand  for  information  in  regard  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  feel  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  them 
more  information  in  regard  to  those  things  than  we  are  able  to  give 
now.  We  have  compiled  information  from  the  best  available 
sources,  but  we  should  be  able  to  put  engineers  into  the  field  and 
give  the  subject  intensive  study. 

Lighting  systems,  both  gas  and  electric,  are  coming  into  use  to 
some  extent,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  types  of  plants  for  farm  conditions. 

Septic  tanks  are  generally  recommended  for  treating  the  sewage 
from  farm  homes,  yet  little  is  known  relative  to  the  results  obtained 
in  these  tanks,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  device  we  now  have 
for  this  purpose ;  but  there  undoubtedly  is  room  for  further  improve- 
ment. A  bulletin  on  "  Sewers  and  Sewerage  for  Farm  Homes  "  has 
been  prepared  and  will  be  available  for  distribution  in  a  few  days. 

A  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  increase  iii 
efficiency  of  farm  operations  may  be  made  by  careful*  planning  of 
structures  through  the  more  economical  use  of  materials,  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  construction,  and  better  internal  arrangement  and 
equipment.  We  showed  you  yesterday  a  plan  of  a  barn,  which  had 
been  submitted  to  us  by  a  farmer,  which  we  redesigned,  and  were 
able  to  make  a  saving  of  about  10  per  cent  on  it.  There  is  much 
need  for  investigation  with  regard  to  the  whole  field  of  structures 
on  farms.  There  has  been  almost  no  work  done  on  this  subject,  and 
almost  everything  the  farmers  build  probably  could  be  more  eco- 
nomically constructed. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  has  become  of  the  information  that  your  de- 
partment had  at  least  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  you  prepared  your 
model  designs  for  farm  buildings  and  bams,  and  sent  them  out? 

Mr.  McCrory.  You  probably  refer  to  the  dairy-bam  plans,  pre- 
pared by  the  Animal  Industry  Bureau.  Those  plans  were  taken 
over  by  this  division.  The  obsolete  plans  were  discarded,  and  other 
plans  revised;  but  there  has  been  a  demand  for  more  material. 
The  type  of  materials  that  the  farmer  is  using  in  his  building  is 
slowly  changing.  Lumber  is  getting  more  expensive,  the  quality  is 
possiSly  not  so  good  as  he  could  buy  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  he  is 
turning  to  poorer  grades  of  lumber,  and  to  concrete  and  clay  prod- 
ucts, and  we  get  many  requests  for  information  along  that  line  which 
we  can  not  answer  for  want  of  reliable  data. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  you  say  as  to  materials  in  the  country  is  equally 
true  of  materials  of  the  city  house,  is  it  not,  to-day,  in  the  com- 
mercial world? 

Mr.  McCrory.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes;  although  in  the  city  you 
have  a  somewhat  different  type  of  construction ;  and  in  the  city  you 
have  inspection,  and  more  rigid  standards.  The  farmer  has  no 
restrictions  of  any  kind  placed  on  him.  He  is  allowed  to  build 
almost  any  type  of  structure  he  desires.  He  has  few  plans  available, 
and  the  problem  of  getting  him  to  build  a  more  economical  type  of 
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construction  is  rather  a  difficult  one.  A  ^ood  many  of  the  colleges 
are  working  along  the  line  of  developing  plans  for  improving  the 
types  of  farm  structures  and  buiWing  them  more  economically.  One 
plan,  that  has  been  suggested,  is  to  work  not  so  much  with  the  farmer 
as  with  the  local  country  carpenter,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  do  his 
work  more  efficiently  and  in  that  way  improve  the  standard  of 
planning  and  construction. 

Mr.  Wason.  Yes;  but  your  answer  a  few  moments  ago  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  materials. 

Mr.  McCrort.  The  carpenter  has  to  work  with  those  materials,  and 
he  is  using  in  many  cases  the  same  methods  with  those  materials 
that  he  used  with  the  good  lumber,  etc.,  that  he  had  20  years  ago, 
for  instance. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  think  you  can  use  any  other  principles  of 
construction  or  can  you  devise  any  others? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Take  the  barn  roof,  for  instance.  The  old  type 
of  barn  roof  was  a  V-shaped  roof  with  the  i*afters  running  up  to  a 
peak.  One  of  the  new  developments  in  barn  construction  is  the  so- 
called  Gothic  type  of  roof,  which  is  built  up  not  from  large  timbers, 
but  by  using  one  by  fours,  and  lapping  them  together  and  giving 
them  a  circular  form.  It  is  a  more  economical  type  of  construction, 
and  probably  more  efficient. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  contemplate  conducting  a  school  for 
carpenters,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  No,  sir;  one  of  the  State  colleges  has  been  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  doing  that.  My  opinion  in  regard  to 
its  value  was  requested. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  see  how  the  farmer  has  got  along  with  his 
bnildings,  etc,^  heretofore.  Do  you  not  think  the.^  farmers  keep 
pretty  well  up  on  the  different  plans  and  specifications  of  houses 
and  barns,  residences,  and  things  like  that,  through  the  magazines 
and  otherwise? 

Mr.  McCrory.  That  is  true;  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  material 
that  is  being  put  out  in  the  farm  papers,  in  lumber  papers,  and  that 
sort  of  publications,  is  coming  from  the  work  that  we  are  doing.  We 
are  getting  requests  almost  daily  from  farm  papers  asking  for  that 
sort  of  material ;  and  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  the  editors  of  the 
farm  papers  visited  Washington,  one  of  the  criticisms  that  they  made 
of  our  work  was  that  we  were  not  doing  enough  work  along  that  line 
and  not  giving  them  enough  new.  up-to-date  material. 

Take  a  typical  instance.  Take  the  sweet-potato  houses  that  have 
been  used,  that  have  been  built  throughout  the  South.  With  the  old 
methods  of  storing  sweet  potatoes,  the  farmer  was  figuring  on  a  loss 
of  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  old  type  of  sweet-potato  house  was  com  stalks 
put  up  over  the  sack  of  potatoes,  and  leaving  the  corn  stalks  sticking 
out  at  the  top,  and  I  never  saw  potatoes  keep  better  in  my  life. 

Mr.  McCrory.  Well,  they  were  not  all  so  fortunate.  Some  of  the 
commercial  houses  have  had  losses  as  high  as  100  per  cent  on  potatoes 
stored,  and  the  reports  we  get  from  the  storage  house  we  have  planned 
is  that  it  is  being  widely  used  throughout  the  country  and  that  the 
losses  run  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  got  on  to  another  subject,  now.  Yon 
have  got  on  to  the  keeping  of  potatoes.     There  might  have  been 
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some  sense  in  some  investigation,  economically  or  otherwise,  or  by 
observation  or  otherwise.  But  we  were  discussing  the  building  of 
bams,  and  the  making  of  plans  and  specifications  for  barns  and 
houses.  I  believe  that  the  larmers  have  got  enough  sense  to  build 
their  own  bams  and  houses. 

Mr.  McCrory.  We  get  a  great  many  requests  from  farmers  who 
seem  glad  to  follow  our  advice. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  McCrory.  They  often  submit  plans  to  us,  and  we  frequently 
can  make  suggestions  which  make  for  efficiency  and  economy  m  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  you  ever  follow  up  one  of  those  applications  and 
find  out  that  that  was  some  fellow  who  was  just  beginnmg  to  take  up 
farminsr  and  did  not  know  just  w^hat  to  do? 

Mr.  McCrory.  We  get  requests  from  all  classes  of  people.  We 
have  been  having  some  correspondence  just  recently,  I  recall,  from 
one  man  in  the  western  part  of  Maryland  who  had  sold  a  farm  some- 
where else  and  who  bought  a  farm  for  himself  and  his  sons  in  west- 
em  Maryland.  He  was  desirous  of  getting  plans  that  would  be 
better  for  the  structures  he  was  going  to  build  than  those  that  he 
had  had. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Almost  anybody,  I  take  it,  can  design  a  barn  and 
build  it  with  a  little  help,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  anybody  could 
build  the  best  barn  or  the  most  economical  barn  that  should  be  built. 
I  built  a  house  some  time  ago,  and  I  thought  that  I  knew  something 
about  it,  and  it  w^as  a  pretty  good  house  when  we  got  through  with 
it,  but  I  think  that  I  could  build  a  whole  lot  better  one  now. 

Mr.  McCrory.  I  think  that  is  true  of  most  structures.  They  look 
comparatively  simple,  but  by  careful  planning  you  can  make  econo- 
mies that  in  the  end  aggregate  a  considerable  amount. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  true  of  your  department,  because  you 
sent  out  plans  and  specifications  of  barns,  according  to  my  colaborer 
here,  years  and  years  ago,  and  you  are  improving  on  them  now; 
so  that  experience  seems  to  be  a  valuable  feature  all  the  way  around. 
Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  kept  those  plans  that  were  being  sent  out  on 
request  12  years  ago  up  to  date,  with  suitable  modifications,  as  the 
years  went  by? 
Mr.  McCrory.  We  have  tried  to  keep  our  plans  up  to  date. 
Mr.  Wason.  Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  I 
am  wondering  whether  at  this  moment  you  have  plans  that  a  farmer 
could  get  any  l)enefit  from  by  looking  over  them.    That  is  the  point, 
boiled  down  into  a  nutshell.    I  am  not  talking  about  the  theory  or 
it,  but  practice. 

Mr.  McCrory.  It  is  hard  to  give  you  a  measure  of  the  use  that  is 
made  of  plans.  People  write,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them  up; 
but  one  way  that  we  do  get  the  indication  of  the  value  of  the  plans 
is  when  a  county  agent,  for  instance,  will  write  in  and  ask  for  a 
bam  plan  of  a  certain  serial  number.  Frequently,  when  we  send 
one  plan,  we  will  get  a  request  again  for  another  plan,  and  possibly 
three  or  four  plans  for  the  same  bam  will  go  to  one  community, 
which  apparently  would  indicate  that  they  were  making  use  of  the 
plans. 
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In  order  to  determine  just  how  effective  this  work  reaUy  is,  we 
are  just  getting  ready  to  circularize  lists  of  men  who  have  requested 
plans  and  find  out  how  widely  they  are  using  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  the  trouble  about  a  plan  is  this :  I  can  see  the  diffi- 
culty of  it.  Sometime,  when  I  get  a  little  time,  I  would  like  to 
look  those  plans  over. 

Mr.  McCrory.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  look  them  over. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  we  are  rather 
overemphasizing  some  of  these  minor  activities.  The  thing  we 
want  to  bring  out  here,  among  other  things  at  least,  is  that  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  are  selling  to  the  farmers  all  kinds  of  con- 
traptions and  utensils,  and  guaranteeing  them  to  perform  certain 
functions,  and  the  farmer  really  has  no  one  to  ask  whether  these 
different  methods  and  different  implements  and  different  machines 
will  perform  those  functions  or  not  except  the  department  or  his 
own  agricultural  State  college,  and  our  program  here  has  been  largely 
outlined  after  a  calling  into  consultation  the  heads  of  divisions  in 
agricultural  engineering  at  a  number  of  the  different  colleges  and 
asking  them  what  the  department  could  'do  and  what  line  of  work  it 
could  carry  on  that  would  supplement  and  be  of  value  to  them. 
That  is,  we  have  no  wish  to  duplicate  an  effort  that  is  being  made  in 
the  States.  We  would  prefer  not  to  do  work  that  the  States  can  do, 
but  only  to  take  iip  some  of  the  major  problems. 

Mr.  Wason.  My  point  was  not  to  criticise,  but  I  was  wondering 
how  practical  your  work  was. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  would  like  to  have  you  see  that  diagram,  in 
that  connection,  which  was  very  illuminating  to  me.  This  upper 
study  is  one  taken  of  a  banked  bam,  a  very  good,  well-constructed 
barn ;  but  the  ventilation  was  not  as  well  controlled  as  in  this  type 
of  barn  [indicating].  Now,  while  that  bam  did  not  show  a  large 
variation — that  is,  it  showed  perhaps  just  about  15  degrees  varia- 
tion— in  temperature,  this  one,  where  the  ventilation  was  better 
planned  and  when  there  was  a  greater  range  of  and  much  lower  tem- 
perature outside,  showed  a  difference  inside  the  bam  of  not  over 
8  degrees  in  the  temperature,  which  did  not  reach  the  freezingpoint; 
and  particularly  is  the  difference  marked  in  the  moisture.  TTie  air 
was  changed  more  frequently  and  the  moisture  did  not  accumulate 
in  the  second  bam. 

Mr.  McCrory.  You  get  about  two  changes  an  hour  in  this  bam. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  of  immense  value  to  the  dairyman. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.  I  think  we  are  bringing  out  some  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  just  what  we  want  in  the  record. 
We  wish  to  develop  the  basic  facts  of  this  character  to  be  applied  to 
these  buildings  that  will  be  useful.  This  comes  within  the  realm  of 
science  rather  than  of  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  want  to  make  this  statement.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  understood  as  criticizing,  now,  but  during  this  period  of  depres- 
sion, of  high  taxation,  and  hard  times,  I  think  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be  developed  along  scientific  lines 
where  it  takes  a  life  study  to  work  out  these  things ;  and  these  other 
questions,  as  to  the  form  of  bams  and  things  like  that,  can  wai* 
awhile  until  this  period  of  stringency  is  over  with.    That  is  only 
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my  own  individual  idea,  and  that  is  what  prompted  my  question.  I 
believe  the  farmers  would  appreciate  a  little  relief  from  taxation 
more  than  they  would  a  new  model  of  a  bam.  Therefore,  I.  do  not 
think  an  increased  appropriation  for  an  improved  model  of  bam 
would  be  justifiable  at  this  period.  An  increased  appropriation  for 
the  development  of  science  for  the  discovery  of  some  new  principle 
that  by  ordinary  observation  or  practical  experience  the  farmer  does 
not  know,  I  am  willing  should  be  made.    Otnerwise,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  McCrory.  This  study  on  the  ventilation  of  barns  we  have  been 
making  during  the  past  year  was  initiated  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  which  had  realized  the 
importance  of  the  whole  subject.  They  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
Secretary,  and  he  instructed  us  to  undertake  it,  and  we  had  one  man 
on  that  tor  about  a  year.  We  have  begun  rather  a  complete  investi- 
gation, but  we  have  had  to  stop  that  investigation  this  winter 
because  we  did  not  have  the  funds  available  to  carry  it  on. 

We  carried  it  through  last  winter  in  cooperation  with  the  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  we  made  tests  on  19 
bams.  There  is  no  question  but  what  much  more  work  is  needed  on 
the  whole  subject  of  ventilation.  Many  farmers  are  buying  to-day 
ventilating  systems  that  will  cost  from  $600  to  $2,00(f.  Some  of 
them  are  successful  and  others  are  not,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
those  systems  are  any  better  than  some  simple  home-made  sj^stems 
that  might  be  developed,  but  if  that  is  to  be  worked  out  it  requires 
a  good  deal  of  careful  experimentation  that  costs  considerable  money 
and  covers  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

The  study  in  the  ventilation  of  barns  was  one  of  two  pieces  of  really 
outstanding  research  work  that  we  were  able  to  undertake  with  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000  last  year. 

In  tne  field  of  farm  machinery  we  made  some  investigation  of  the 
use  of  tractors  and  horses  to  furnish  power,  beginning  the  studies 
that  were  suggested  at  the  Farm  Power  Conference  in  Chicago  in 
1919.  The  results  of  the  first  investigations  in  the  com-belt  States 
in  the  use  of  horses  and  tractors,  some  of  which  we  showed  you  yes- 
terday in  the  form  of  charts,  were  secured  by  an  investigation  which 
was  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and 
Farm  Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  it  represented  the  viewpoints  of 
the  horse  owner,  the  farm-management  man,  and  the  user  of  me- 
chanical power.  Some  very  interesting  and  rather  significant  things 
were  brought  out  by  that  investigation. 

During  the  past  "summer  we  continued  the  investigation  in  the 
winter- wheat  section  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation are  just  being  compiled.  The  general  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation has  been  to  show  tnat  the  farm  power  on  farms  where 
tractors  are  used  is  divided  approximately  equally  between  the  horse 
and  the  tractor,  but  that  the  cost  of  power  developed  by  the  use  of 
tr^tors  and  the  use  of  horses  is  a  variable  item,  as  might  readily  be 
expected.  Under  some  conditions  the  tractor  will  produce  power 
cheaper  than  the  horse,  and  under  other  conditions  the  horse  pro- 
duces power  and  does  the  work  more  cheaply. 
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One  of  the  principal  advanta^jes  of  the  tractor  over  the  horse,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  farmers,  is  in  the  saving  in  time  that  it  makes 
at  critical  seasons  of  the  vear,  and  the  information  we  have  secured 
from  those  studies  is  ^oin<2:  to  give  the  farmer  a  better  basis  than  he 
has  ever  had  before  to  decide  what  is  the  most  economical  source  of 
power  for  him  to  use,  and  will  give  him  some  idea  of  how  large  his 
rarm  operations  should  be  before  he  would  be  justified  in  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  tractor. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  no  doubt  in  your  own  mind  but  what  in 
the  process  of  years,  horsepower,  while  not  entirely  eliminated,  will 
be  largely  eliminated  as  a  means  of  breaking  land? 

Mr.  McCrory.  The  information  that  we  have  obtained  indicates 
that  in  plowing  and  preparing  the  land  for  crops  there  seems  at 
present  to  be  the  greatest  field  for  the  tractor. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  the  investigations  which  you  are  now  making, 
and  the  facts  that  you  gather,  develop  and  publish,  in  10  or  12 
years  from  now  will  be  more  useless  than  the  barn  my  colleague 
was  talking  about,  which  you  published  12  years  ago.  I^rogress  is 
such  that  tne  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  of  only  temporary 
use  to  a  few  farmers  who  are  experimenting. 

In  the  investigation,  did  you  not  find  farmers  who  had  bougrht 
tractors  who  were  keeping  figures  on  them ;  farmers  who  were  usm^ 
horses  and  tractors,  and  who  were  making  fii]r^ires  for  themselves? 

Mr.  MgCrory.  Our  information  came  entirely  from  the  farmers. 
We  got  the  best  fibres  they  had.  or  the  best  estimate  they  could  give. 
But  the  information  that  they  may  have  is  of  limited  value  unless 
they  are  able  to  compare  it  with  the  experience  of  other  farmers, 
and  is  of  little  value  to  other  farmers  unless  it  is  collected  and  made 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  only  answer  to  that  is  that  in  every  agricul- 
tural section  in  the  United  States  you  will  find  some  farmer  that 
is  experimenting,  right  now,  with  tractors,  and  in  every  community 
that  experience  will  be  talked  about,  and  I  expect  it  will  get  more 
advertisement  from  that  than  it  will  from  your  department;  and 
in  my  opinion  every  county  in  the  district  has  at  least  one  tractor,  and 
they  are  using  it  and  they  talk  about  it  and  tell  their  experience  to 
other  people ;  and  naturally  this  information  comes  into  use,  and  so 
it  comes  about  as  every  evolution  in  human  affairs  comes  about. 

Mr.  McCrory.  Have  you  realized  that  more  money  was  spent  in 
1920  on  tractors  than  on  any  other  type  of  farm  machinery? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  that.  It  would  not  beof  much 
value  to  the  farmers  to  know  that. 

Mr.  McCrory.  This  shows  in  millions  of  dollars  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  different  items  of  farm  machinery   [indicating]. 

The  amount  spent  on  tractors  was  about  $192,000,000.  There  was 
spent  on  other  farm  engines  a  relatively  small  amount.  For  tractor- 
drawn  machines  there  was  a  smaller  amount,  about  $40,000,000.  On 
horse-drawn  field  machines  there  was  spent  $150,000,000,  and  on  farm 
wagons  about  $35,000,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Under  the  heading  of  tractors,  that  includes  for 
all  purposes,  I  reckon. 

Mr.  McCrory.  Yes ;  all  tractors  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  not  exclusively  farm  tractors. 
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Mr.  McCrory.  The  bulk  of  those  sold  are  used  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  sold  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCrory.  This  shows  the  numhi»r  of  tractors  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  five  years  [indicating],  and  will  give 
you  some  indication  of  how  rapidly  the  industry  has  grown. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Over  200,000  ? 

Mr.  McCrory.  Yes.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  number  shown  in 
1920  was  manufactured  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  get  through  with  Mr.  MacDonald's 
department  before  we  adjourn,  it  possible. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  leave  the  im- 

f)ression  that  what  we  want  to  work  out  is  the  scientific  facts  under- 
ying  these  matters  rather  than  any  of  the  mechanical  details  about 
appucation.    We  are  not  anxious  to  get  into  that  at  all. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  McCrory.  I  think  t^at  covers  everything  that  I  care  to  say 
on  that  item,  Mr.  Anderson. 

FOR  GKNERAL  ADM  INISTBATIVE   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anders(>n.  Very  well;  take  up  the  item  on  page  206,  then, 
"For  general  administrative  expenses."  There  are  no  changes  in 
that  item? 

Mr.  MacDonau>.  There  is  no  change  there ;  no,  sir. 

SUPERVISING    THE    PREPARATION,    DIHTRIBUTTON.    AND    USE    OF    EXPLOSIXTCS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  next  is  on  page  207,  "For  supervising  the 
preparation,  distribution,  and  use  of  picric  acid,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MAct)oNAiJ>.  That  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  requisite  for  the 
necessary  expenses  in  distributing  the  surplus  explosives,  largely  to 
the  farmers,  for  use  in  clearing  lands  or  in  reclaiming  lands  wherever 
explosives  are  needed.  I  may  say  that  we  are  arranging  to  charge 
the  farmer  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  this,  which  w^e  anticipate 
will  more  than  cover  this  appropriation.  That  money  will  be  re- 
turned and  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  Wason.  So  that  it  will  cost  us  nothing? 

Mr.  MaoDonald.  We  estimate  this  item  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  anything  finally. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  material  that  has  been  turned  over  to  you  ? 

Mr.  MaoDonald.  It  is  surplus  war  explosives  turned  over  to  us 
by  the  War  Department,  which  we  are  cartridging  and  shipping  to 
the  farmers  and  the  road-building  agencies,  they  paying  the  entire 
expense  'of  cartridging,  shipment,  and  handling. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  on  the  line  of  that  road  machinery  ? 

Mr.  MaoDonalo.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MaoDonald.  We  had  thought  if  we  could  make  a  small  charge 
We  could  eliminate  this  item ;  but  we  find  we  can  not  use  that  money 
to  pay  the  expense,  that  we  have  to  turn  it  into  the  Treasury ;  so  that 
we  have  to  retain  this  item. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  I  think  this  method  is  correct;  turn  the  money 
into  the  Treasury  and  get  an  appropriation. 
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Mr.  MaoDonald.  We  expect  to  turn  back,  as  the  result,  as  much 
as  this  item  has  cost  us  or  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  of  this  stuff  was  turned  over  to  you! 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Twelve  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
altogether,  of  which  something  over  3,000,000  pounds  was  at  Sparta, 
Wis.  We  have  shipped  from  Sparta  2,800,000  pounds  of  picric  acid, 
and  we  have  the  remainder  at  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. , 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  will  be  a  litte  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of; 
the  freight  charges  will  be  considerable. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  are  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  there  with  the 
Federal  Traffic  Board  by  which  we  will  deliver  the  explosive  to  the 
fai-mer.  If  we  can  do  that  we  will  get  the  advantage  of  the  land- 
grant  railroad  rate,  and  will  be  able  to  lay  down  the  explosive  to  the 
farmer  at  some  considerable  distance  at  a  rather  low  rate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  average  figure  in  your  mind  as  to 
what  this  stuff  will  cost  the  farmer  delivered? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  has  cost  him,  in  Wisconsin,  when  shipped  from 
Sparta,  Wis.,  about  9  cents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  other  explosives  cost  16  or  18  cents? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  More  than  that.  We  figure  that  the  picric  acid 
is  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  dynamite,  or  perhaps  a  little  better^  and 
that,  as  Mr.  McCrory  states,  is  at  17^  cents  now.  It  was  a  higher 
figure  before. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  in  your  detailed  estimates  for  this  year 
you  have,  "  Reserve  to  cover  bond,  $5,000."  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  started  to  handle  the  distribution  of  12,000,000 
pounds  of  picric  acid  on  $15  000.  We  made  a  contract  for  cartridg- 
irig  the  explosive.  It  is  loose,  in  bulk  form,  now,  and  it  has  to  be 
dried  and  cartridged,  and  the  cartridges  paraffined,  before  it  can  be 
shipped.  We  do  not  sliip  any  of  it  in  bulk  form,  because  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  very  sensitive  explosive  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  iron 
or  lead.  We  had  to  put  up  a  bond  to  this  contractor  amounting  to 
$5,000,  guaranteeing  him  payment  for  the  shipments  which  he  made 
to  the  States.  We  do  not  expect  to  draw  against  that,  because  we 
collect  the  money  before  we  make  the  shipments  of  the  material; 
so  that  is  more  a  formality  than  anything  else,  but  it  was  demanded 
by  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  situation  so  that  it  will  not  go  back  into 
the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  will  go  back  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  will  go  back? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  require  more  money  this  year  t\ian  you 
required  last  year — I  mean  for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes ;  we  expect  to  distribute  more  than  2,800,000 
pounds  next  year.  We  expect  also  that  we  may  be  asked  to  do  some 
demonstration  work  in  the  localities  where  the  States  are  not  doing 
so  much. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  this  stuff  used  for  mostly  in  the  States, 
blasting  stumps? 

Mr.  AIacDonald.  Blasting  stumps,  ordinarily,  although  we  think 
it  might  be  used  for  drainage  operations,  and  we  are  using  it  for 
road  building. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  recall  last  year  Mr.  Hawley  made  some  inquiry, 
I  think,  in  re^rd  to  the  possible  use  of  this  material  for  breaking 
hardpan,  out  m  Oregon  somewhere.  Has  any  of  it  been  used  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCrory.  Kansas  is  planning  to  use  some  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  Questions?  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther in  the  bill,  Mr.  MacDonald,  tliat  you  want  to  speak  of? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No  ;  there  is  nothing  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  nothing  in  these  Federal  aid  items  which 
has  any  relation  to  expenditures  of  funds. 

Mr.  3f  AcDoNALD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  I  take  it  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  into 
that  item  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No.  They  are  not  involved,  except  that  one 
point  that  we  were  going  to  take  up  with  the  solicitor  to  see  if  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  that  item  further. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  entirely  for  experimental  and  research 
work? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Entirely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well;  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
MacDonald. 


Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  J.  K.  HAYWOOD,  CHAIBHAN  INSECTICIDE 

AND  FUNQICIDE  BOABD. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  240;  enforce- 
ment of  the  insecticide  act ;  statutory  roll. 

organization,  duties,  and  activities. 

• 

Dr.  Haywood.  I  will  explain  to  you  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
bring  it  to  your  mind  again,  that  the  board  is  composed  of  four 
members,  I'epresenting  four  bureaus  of  the  department;  that  these 
men  are  all  heads  of  lines  of  work  in  their  respective  bureaus; 
entomology,  plant  industry,  chemistry,  animal  industry.  None  of 
their  salaries  are  paid  from  the  board  funds  except  the  salary  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  who  also  represents  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
His  salary  is  paid  from  the  board  funds. 

Working  under  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  representative  of  the 
board  is  a  corps  of  chemists,  bacteriologists,  and  micros  opists,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  examination  of  samples.  They  are  paid  by  the 
board.  ITnder  the  Bui-eau  of  Entomology  representative  is  a  corps 
of  entomologists;  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  representa- 
tive is  a  corps  of  plant  pathologists;  and  under  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  is  a  corps  of  scientists.  All  of  the  employees  are  paid 
from  the  board  funds. 
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The  board  is  onpi^ed  in  resnilatory  work  only — i.  e.,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  insecticide  net — but  we  have  to  carry  on  some  investiga- 
tions in  order  to  enforce  the  act.  Before  we  make  any  investiga- 
tions, however,  we  ^et  the  board  members  in  the  respective  bureaus 
to  find  out  if  any  similar  investigations  have  been  made  in  their 
four  bureaus.  Avhich  will  serve  to  answer  our  question,  thus  saving 
duplication  of  work.  In  that  way  we  save  the  duplication  of  a 
^reat  deal  of  work,  and  it  makes  an  or^ranization  which  uses  all  the 
work  of  the  four  bureaus  that  is  of  service  to  us. 

When  we  first  commenced  enforcin^r  the  insecticide  act  a  large 
percentage  of  the  samples  that  were  collected,  wei-e  adulterated  or 
misbranded  or  both.  At  any  rate,*  we  had  to  collect  samples  of  all 
preparations  cominfr  under  the  act  to  find  out  whether  any  of  them 
were  adulterated  or  misbranded.  At  first  the  inspectors  could  col- 
lect nearly  any  sample  that  came  alon^,  but  as  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  has  progiessed,  a  ^rreat  improvement  has  naturally  come 
about  in  the  lal>eiin^,  preparation,  and  composition  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  so  that  now,  while  our  inspectors  inspect  and  collect 
new  products  that  they  find  on  the  market,  they  do  not  collect  all 
the  miscellaneous  samples  they  encounter,  but  their  work  is  more 
directed  along  the  line  of  campaigns  against  specific  illegal  practices 
that  we  have  found  existing  in  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  trade. 

For  example,  during  the  past  fiscal  year  we  found  that  a  very 
chaotic  and  unfair  condition  existed  in  the  disinfectant  market,  due 
to  the  fact  that  certain  manufacturers  of  disinfectants  and  dips  from 
coal  tar  and  certain  manufacturers  of  disinfectants  from  pine  oil 
were  adulterating  their  products  with  mineral  oil.  This  resulted 
in  those  certain  manufacturers  who  were  engaged  in  this  illegal 
practice  being  able  to  undersell  all  their  competitors;  because  they 
were  selling  their  products  under  the  name  of  pine  oil  disinfectant 
and  coal  tar  disinfectants,  but  were  cheapening  and  debasing  said 
products  with  mineral  oil,  which  is  worthless  as  a  disinfectant.  We 
made  a  very  careful  investigation  of  this  condition  and  found  out 
the  sources  from  which  these  products  seemed  to  be  coming,  and 
made  a  thorough  campaign  against  the  products  coming  from  said 
sources ;  seizing  them  under  the  seizure  section  of  the  act,  and  prose- 
cuting the  manufacturers  under  the  criminal  section  of  the  act.  As 
a  result,  we  have  largely  cleaned  up  that  condition,  and  the  legiti- 
mate disinfectant  trade  feels  very  kindly  toward  the  l)oard  for  the 
remedial  measures  taken  in  the  matter. 

There  still  remains  considerable  work  to  be  done  along  the  same 
line,  either  during  this  or  the  coming  year,  because  the  campaign 
already  made  was  made  primarily  against  goods  shipped  by  several 
large  manufacturers  to  i^epackers.  These  repackers  repack  the  mate- 
rials in  smaller  containers  and  market  them  under  their  own  labels. 
Many  of  these  re])ackers  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  selling  the 
adulterated  articles,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  their  products 
can  be  cleared  from  the  market. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  and  continuing  into  this  year  we  made 
a  regular  campaign  against  insect  powder — ground  pyrethrum  flow- 
ers— adulterated  with  daisies.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
much  insect  powder  is  sold  in  the  United  States.  A  large  amount 
is  manufactured  in  California,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Buhac. 
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There  are  large  importations  of  the  pyrethrum  flowers  used  in  manu- 
facturing insect  powder  from  Japan,  from  Dalmatia,  and  from  coun- 
tries, adjacent  to  Dalmatia.  The  pyrethrum  flowers  do  not  usually 
come  into  this  country  adulterated,  but  they  are  imported  into  this 
counti^  and  are  often  adulterated  during  grinding  with  powdered 
daisy  flowers;  just  the  common  field  daisy.  When  the  two  flowers 
are  ^ound  up  together  it  is  impossible  to  detect  this  form  of  adul- 
teration with  the  ^aked  eye.  It  can  only  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scopist  and  a  method  for  such  detection  had  to  be  worked  out  by  our 
microscopist.  We  found  this  practice  existed  and  started  a  campaign 
against  it.  The  daisy  is  worth  a  few  cents  a  pound,  and  the  pyrethrum 
flower  40  or  50  cents  a  pound,  so  that  you  can  see  the  reason  why  this 
form  of  adulteration  was  and  is  practiced.  The  daisy  is  absolutely 
inert  as  an  insecticide.  To  a  large  extent  we  have  broken  up  that 
practice,  but  we  will  have  to  continue  our  campaign  during  this  and 
perhaps  the  coming  year. 

During  the  past  year  and  continuing  during  this  year,  we  have 
also  made  a  campaign  against  nest  eggs  sold  as  insecticides.  Manu- 
facturers are  mailing  large  quantities  of  nest  e|jgs  which  are  com- 
posed of  napthaline,  and  claiming  that  these  will  kill  the  lice  and 
mites  on  the  chicken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  kill  either. 
They  also  claim  that  they  disinfect  the  nest.  They  do  not  do  it. 
We  have  had  to  make  a  regular  campaign  against  nest  eggs  of  this 
character,  and  it  has  been  a  hard  campaign,  because  the  manufac- 
turers who  have  established  a  trade  are  reluctant  to  discontinue  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  egg. 

We  have  also  during  the  past  year  given  special  attention  to  dis- 
infectants. There  are  probably  about  $10,000,000  worth  of  disin- 
fectants sold  in  this  country  every  year.  I  can  not  think  of  any 
class  of  products  on  the  market,  unless  they  are  patent  medicines, 
that  are  adulterated,  and  misbranded  as  much  as  many  of  these  dif- 
AtTent  disinfectants  are. 

It  appears  that  some  of  them  are  easy  to  manufacture,  and  there- 
fore anybody  that  has  a  little  back  shed  tries  to  manufacture  dis- 
infectants. Their  business  grows,  and  they  are  soon  doing  an  inter- 
state business.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  how  to  disinfect  at  all. 
I  have  examined  products  sold  as  disinfectants  that  could  not  dis- 
infect under  any  conditions,  many  products  that,  at  the  dilutions 
recommended,  could  not  possibly  disinfect,  and  many  that  could 
not  possibly  disinfect  under  the  conditions  of  their  use.  For  ex- 
ample, a  label  will  state,  "Put  a  saucer  of  the  disinfectant  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  to  disinfect  the  room,"  for  disinfectants  that  are 
only  slightly  volatile.  That  is  an  absurd  way  to  attempt  to  disin- 
fect, and  you  can  not  disinfect  that  way.  Therefore  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  disinfectants;  the  flagrant  misbrand- 
ing of  disinfectants  has  improved,  but  will  continue,  because  new 
ones  are  constantly  being  placed  on  the  market.    I  do  not  wish  you 

Sntlemen  to  think  all  disinfectants  are  misbranded  and  adulterated, 
any  of  them  are  manufactured  by  high-grade  firms  and  are  most 
excellent  products. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  also  continued  our  campaign  tc 
see  that  in  the  South  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  the  calcium  arsenate  that  is  used  against  the 
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cotton-boll  weevil  particularly,  and  also  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  control  of  certain  leaf-eating  insects,  reaches  the 
consumer  in  a  condition  that  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  control  the 
insect,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  bum  the  foliage.  This  has 
been  a  rather  extensive  campaign  and  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
our  energy  and  time.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1921, 
we  inspected  130  shipments  of  this  product,  representing  about 
4,000,000  pounds  of  the  product.  To  do  that  we  had  to  examine  some 
3,000  samples.  Nine  shipments  were  seized,  11  Ases  prosecuted,  23 
cases  that  were  not  so  serious  were  taken  up  bv  correspondence. 
So  that  you  can  see  there  was  a  good  deal  of  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  this  product.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of 
that  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  were  trying  to 
adulterate  their  product  or  misbrand  it,  but  it  was  due  to  the  tact 
that  calcium  arsenate  is  rather  a  new  insecticide  and  the  manufac- 
turers had  not  gotten  down  the  fine  points  of  making  it  like  they 
had  the  lead  arsenate,  paris  green,  and  insecticides  of  a  like  cliar- 
acter.  This  situation  has  improved  a  good  deal  at  the  present  time, 
and  is  continuing  to  improve. 

I  will  tell  you  about  just  one  more  campaign,  viz,  our  campaign 
against  the  hypochlorite  disinfectants  used  in  dairies  and  places  of 
that  kind.  These  hypochlorite  disinfectants,  if  used  correctly  in 
the  practical  absence  of  organic  matter,  are  very  strong  disinfectants, 
but  if  used  in  the  presence  of  any  organic  matter,  are  very  weak  dis- 
infectants. This  fact  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  trade,  and 
on  most  of  these  labels  one  is  told  to  use  certain  dilutions  for  clean- 
ing out  milk  bottles,  milk  pails,  milk  machinery,  and  everything  like 
that  around  a  dairy.  If  one  followed  the  directions  on  the  label 
he  would  not  kill  the  bacteria  present,  because  all  of  the  hypo- 
chlorites would  be  used  up  by  the  organic  matter  present  in  the 
milk;  but  if  one  simply  washed  the  dairy  utensils  before  applying 
the  hypochlorite  solution  and  then  applied  it  hi  the  dilutions  that 
are  recommended  the  bacteria  would  oe  killed.  We  have  had  to 
straighten  out  a  great  many  labels  of  this  kind.  Used  as  directed  on 
the  labels  in  use  before  our  campaign  started  these  hypochlorite  so- 
lutions were  of  little  value,  but  used  as  directed  on  the  corrected 
labels,  the  products  are  efficient. 

OBOWTH    OF    WORK. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  further  campaigns,  but  will  tell  you  of  the 
growth  of  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  business.  When  this  law 
was  passed  in  1910  the  total  sale  of  proprietary  insecticides  and 
fungicides  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  probably,  as  well 
as  we  can  estimate  it,  amounted  to  about  five  or  six  million  dollars 
a  year.  Now  it  is  about  $40,000,000  a  year.  That  has  taken  place 
in  11  years,  so  you  can  see  the  growth  of  the  business.  During  that 
time,  with  the  growth  of  business,  there  has  been,  of  course,  more 
and  more  for  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  board  to  do  each  year, 
and  our  appropriation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  oi  the 
business.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  more  appropriation  this  year, 
but  we  are  asking  that  our  appropriation  be  not  reduced  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 
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The  business  has  grown  so  fast  that  we  are  hardly  able  to  control 
it  efficiently  with  our  present  appropriation.  We  have  made  all  the 
economies  that^we  feel  we  possibly  could  make  during  the  past  year 
without  actually  curtailing  the  work  and  cutting  it  down  seriously. 
We  carefully  scrutinize — I  personally  carefully  scrutinize  every 
voucher  and  every  purchase,  and  I  have  turned  down  many  requests 
for  purchase  during  the  past  vear.  We  have  arranged  our  inspec- 
tion help  on  such  basis  that  tney  cost  us  less  than  they  did  before 
per  man  and  are  producing  more  work,  and  have  arranged  our 
clerical  and  scientific  help  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  of  some  advantage,  evidently,  to  have  these 
appropriations  kept  down  a  little. 

Dr.  Haywood.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could,  because  we  rec- 
ognized the  state  of  the  Treasury  and  that  there  must  be  economy. 
We  have  done  the  best  we  could  along  that  line,  but  there  is  an 
"irreducible  minimum,"  and  we  have  about  reached  that.  There- 
fore we  simply  place  this  matter  before  you  as  it  exists  and  ask  you 
to  carefully  consider  this  appropriation  in  the  light  of  what  I  have 
just  said.  We  are  not  asking  tor  any  increase  this  year,  but  I  do 
not  doubt  that  whoever  is  chairman  of  the  insecticide  board  next 
year  will  ask  you  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation,  because  it  is 
needed. 

I  might  add  that  as  time  goes  by  it  becomes  more  expensive  to 
enforce  the  law,  because  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  assumes 
a  less  gross  character  and  becomes  more  subtle,  so  that  it  is  often 
necessary  to  carry  on  long  investigations  before  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  our  cases  in  the  courts. 

Are  there  any  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  me  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  thjere  is  a  good  deal  of  advantage  some- 
times in  a  situation  that  compels  people  to  look  themselves  over  and 
see  whether  they  can  effect  economies  or  not,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  recognize,  not  only  in  this  department  but  in  some  of  the  others, 
we  have  about  reached  the  point  where  we  have  got  to  exi>ect  some 
degree  of  expansion.  I  notice  a  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriation^  Committee  the  other  day  substantially  to  the  effect 
that  eliminating  the  public-debt  expenditures — eliminating  the  ex- 
penditures for  debts  growing  out  of  the  war,  like  the  Forestry  Serv- 
ice— ^that  the  appropriations  this  next  year  would  be  approximately 
10  per  cent  above  1916.  Now,  that  is  less  than  the  normal  rate  of 
expansion.  Obviously  we  can  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  finally 
you  are  bound  to  reach  the  point  where  there  has  to  be  some  expan- 
sion. Personally,  I  would  have  been  very  glad  if  it  could  have  been 
reached  before  this. 

Are  there  any  questions  on  this  item?  Your  general  statement 
covers  both  your  statutory  roll  and  the  general  items  ? 

Dr.  Hatwood.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  change  in  the  statutory  roll 
at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Hay- 
>?i^ood. 
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Tuesday,  February  14,  1922. 

FEDERAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOARD. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  L.  MABTATT,  CHAIBMAN  FEDEBAL 

HORTICTILTXTEAL  BOARD. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  items  beginning  on  page  242, 
for  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  The  first  of  those  items  is  the 
statutory  salary  list,  in  which  you  have  some  changes. 

Mr.  Marij^tt.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  all  explained  in 
the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  statement,  an  apparent  increase 
of  $8,040,  and  an  actual  decrease  of  $720.  The  statement  is,  I  think, 
fully  informing  as  to  the  changes  made. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  object  of  these  changes  to  increase  the  sala- 
ries of  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  think  that  is  the  object,  as  near  as  I  have  it  here. 
Some  lower  grades  have  been  dr<^ped  and  three  clerks  of  class  S 
have  been  added — four  clerks  of  class  1  and  two  messenger  boys 
have  been  dropped. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  dropped  some  of  the  employees  in  the 
lower  grades  in  order  to  make  some  room  at  the  top  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  In  addition  to  that,  in  connection  with  these  lower 
grades,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  considerable  period  to  fill  them. 
Several  of  tliose  grades  remain  vacant  because  the  salary  was  too 
low  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  you  say  how  many  vacancies  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many,  if  any.  The  work  of  the  board*  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the 
employees  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
so  if  there  are  any  vacancies,  they  must  be  in  the  lowest  grades  of 
messengers,  where  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  the  places. 

Note. — There  are  two  such  vacancies. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  require  any  special  ability  or  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  clerks  in  this  service?    Do  they  have  to  be  trained? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes.  The  higher  grade  clerks— we  need  men  of  as 
high  ability  as  we  can  obtain.  The  work  involves  technical  informa- 
tion both  as  to  tlie  plant  diseases  and  insects  as  to  the  legal  con- 
struction of  quarantines  and  regulations,  and  further,  as  to  the  tech- 
nical features  of  the  commerce  that  is  controlled.  They  should  have 
some  familiarity  with  the  scientific  and  varietal  names  of  the  plants 
brought  under  quarantine. 

For  example,  the  quarantine  that  controls  the  entry  of  nursery 
stock  and  otlier  plants  and  seeds  involves  the  whole  gamut  of  plant 
varieties.  For  example,  there  are  several  thousand  varieties  of  a 
single  class  of  bulbs,  as  the  gladiolus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wonder  if  you  could  furnish  us  with  a  statement 
showing  the  places  that  are  transferred  from  the  lump-sum  roll  on 
the  next  page  to  the  statutory  roll.  It  does  not  indicate  what  the 
places  that  are  transferred  are. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  insert  such  statement. 
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Statement  shoiring  changers  and  transfer,  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 


Title. 


Secretary  of  board. . . 

Execative  clerks 

Clerk 

Clerk,  class  4 

Clerk,  class  3 

Clerk 

Do 

Do 

Clerk,  class  2 

Clerk 

Clerk,  class  1 

Messenger  or  laborer , 
llessenger  boy 

Do 

Do 

Charwoman 


1922 


Increase. 


Drop. 


I  Transfer  from 
■    lump  fund. 


Num- ._„,„j  iNum-  A—^..^* 'Num-'A^«.,„*  Num- 
ber. .Amount.  ^^   lAmount.  ^e^   jAmount.  ^ 


I 


1 

2  i 
1 

4  I 
2 

1  I 
1 

3  1 

2  ! 
2 

11 


$2,280 
2,000  ' 
1,980  ! 
1,800  , 
1.600 
1,560 
1,500 
1,140 
1,400 
1,260 
1,200 


3       $1,600 


f  1,200 


1 
1 
2 
1 


600 
480 
360 
240 


360 


Amount, 


2 
2 


$1,980 


1,500 


1,200 
720 


480 


1923 


Num- 
I  ber. 


Amount. 


1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
9 
2 
1 
4 


$2,280 

2,000 

1,980 

1,800 

1,600 

1,560 

1,500 

1,440 

1,400 

1,260 

1,200 

720 

600 

480 


240 


TO  REGUIiATE  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  NTRSERY  STOCK,  ETC- 

AND  MAINTAIN  QUARANTINE  DISTRICTS. 


-TO  ESTABLISH 


Mr.  Anderson.  AVe  will  take  up  your  item  on  page  248,  "  An  act 
to  regulate  the  importation  of  nursery  sto-k  and  other  plants  and 
plant  products;  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
and  maintain  quarantine  districts  for  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests,  etc." 

You  are  not  asking  for  an  increase? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No  increase  is  requested.  This  is  our  general  ad- 
ministrative fund.  The  act  quoted  has  for  its  purpose  the  prevention 
of  the  entry  of  foreign  pests  by  means  of  imported  nursery  stock 
and  other  plants  and  phmt  products,  and  the  control  within  the 
United  States  of  any  newly  established  plant  enemies,  insect,  or  dis- 
ease. This  item  covers  the  administrative  expenditures  for  the  en- 
forcement under  this  act  of  some  24  foreign  quarantines — 24  differ- 
ent subjects,  plants,  and  plant  products — and  the  control  within  this 
country  as  to  interstate  movement  of  14  different  quarantines.  This 
fund  covers  the  administrative  expense  in  connection  with  tliat  work. 
It  involves  not  onh'  the  administration  here  in  AVasliinglon  but  also 
the  port  of  entry  inspection  and  control  at  the  border  ports  of  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  quarantines. 

This  port-of-entry  service  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  board  and  was  strengthened  by  an  increase  to  our  appropria- 
tion two  or  three  years  ago,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  present 
needs  have  much  exceeded  that  increase,  and  this  work  is  now  under- 
supported.  We  have  been  forced  to  carry  it  to  a  certain  extent  from 
other  appropriations  assigned  to  the  board. 

Such  support  is  legitimate,  for  the  reason  that  these  other  special 
appropriations — the  pink-bollworm  appropriation,  for  example — 
involve  a  'great  deal  of  the  port-of-entry  work.  The  pink-bollworm 
quarantine  involves  control  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cottons, 
an  enormous  volume  of  import  business,  which  I  think  I  have  de- 
bribed  to  this  committee  heretofore. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  My  recollection  is  that  we  never  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll,  Or  the  general  administrative  item,  any  part  of  the 
pink-bollworm  work,  as  we  should  have  done  otherwise,  because  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  those  appropriations  were  made  we  hoped 
this  would  be  a  one,  two,  or  three  year  job,  and  when  it  was  through 
it  would  have  been  done,  and  we  aid  not  want  to  make  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  general  administrative  funds  so  long  as  it  was  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

Mr.  Mari-^vtt.  You  are  absolutely  right  in  that  belief,  and  no 
transfers  have  been  made  from  such  funds  to  the  statutory  roll. 

In  this  port  work  certain  inspectors,  engaged  in  work  which  ha^ 
direct  relation  to  the  pink  bollworm — the  inspection  and  entry  of 
foreign  cotton^5 — are  paid  out  of  that  fund,  where  if  our  funds  were 
adequate  they  could  be  paid  out  of  the  general  administrative  fund. 

]Vlr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  relation  between  this  item,  for  instance, 
and  the  quarantine  work  that  is  done  under  the  appropriations  for 
the  blister  rust,  or  Gypsj'  moth,  which  involve  (quarantine  work? 
Do  you  have  general  supervision  of  that  quarantine,  or  is  it  con- 
ducted under  the  separate  item? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  explain  that  matter.  The 
plant  quarantine  service — foreign  and  domestic — is  all  under  the 
authority  of  the  plant  quarantine  act  of  1912,  and  is  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  provided  for  in  the  act  itself,  by  a 
Federal  horticultural  board. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  foreign  and  domestic  quaran- 
tines. Congress  has  appropriated  special  funds  for  the  control  or 
eradication  of  important  newly  established  pests,  and  of  these  the 
funds  relating  to  pink  bollworm,  potato  wart,  and  date  scales,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  board.  We  administer  those  fully,  but  coop- 
erate as  to  all  technical  matters  with  the  bureaus  concerned.  Other 
similar  appropriations  have  been  made  and  referred  to  bureaus  of  tlie 
department.  For  example,  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology-  have  been 
referred  the  appropriations  for  moths,  corn  borer,  and  Japanese 
beetle;  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  appropriations  for  grain 
diseases,  citrus  canker,  and  white-pine  blister  rust.  As  already  indi- 
cated, all  of  the  quarantine  work  under  these  appropriations, 
whether  made  directly  to  the  board  or  bureaus,  is  under  the  Federal 
quarantine  act,  and  so  far  as  the  quarantines  and  regulations  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  prepaid  by  the  board,  with  the  advice  of  the  bureaus 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  appropriations  made  to  bureaus,  the  fiscal 
details,  the  employing  of  experts  and  inspectors,  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  quarantines  are  the  work  of  the  bureau ;  in  other 
words,  the  bureau  becomes,  in  a  sense,  the  agent  of  the  board,  botli 
fiscal  and  administrative. 

It  is  a  question  to  be  considered  whether  such  appropriations 
should  not  all  be  referred  directly  to  the  board,  or,  perhaps,  should 
be  kept  as  a  separate  appropriation  apart  from  the  bureaus.  The 
bureaus  are  essentially  research  bodies,  and  the  possibility  has  been 
repeatedly  discussed  of  placing  all  plant  quarantine  appropriations 
under  the  board.    The  board  is  not  urging  such  change. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  of  the  appropriations  involve  both  items, 
the  eradication  and  quarantine.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  sep- 
arate the  work  of  quarantine  from  the  work  of  eradication. 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  That  has  been  the  reason,  I  fancy,  for  the  reference. 
The  com  borer,  for  example,  was  originally  an  independent  appro- 
priation for  the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but 
IS  now  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  cooperation, 
however,  remains  the  same.    It  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  would  like  to  indicate  a  little  more  fully  the  im- 
portance of  this  port-inspection  work.  I  have  some  statistics  here, 
showing  its  growth,  its  tremendous  service  to  the  country  in  inter- 
cepting diseases  and  pests.  It  has  now  been  extended  to  the  princi- 
Eal  southern  and  eastern  ports  of  entry — New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  West  to  Portland 
and  Seattle. 

The  Pacific  coast  south  of  Portland  is  taken  care  of  by  the  State 
of  California  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 
That  State  is  spending  annuallv  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  in  port  and 
other  inspection  work,  a  good  cfeal  of  which  is  work  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  board.  Florida  is  spending  nearly 
as  much,  and  the  ports  of  those  States  are  minutely  and  carefully 
safeguarded  at  very  little  cost  to  the  department. 

It  I  had  time  and  you  had  time,  I  could  list  some  of  the  important 
interceptions  showing  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  work.  I 
Fill  give  one  illustration  of  an  interception  made  the  other  day. 

This  innocent  looking  grub  [a  vial  filled  with  whitish  grubs]  is 
a  portion  of  the  number  taken  from  some  potatoes  that  rex^ently 
came  to  New  Orleans  from  Mexico.  The  potato  is  of  South  Ameri- 
can origin.  Fortunately  it  got  away  from  South  America  practi- 
cally without  pests,  but  m  the  Andes  of  South  America  the  potatoes 
are  eaten  up  by  the  grubs  of  various  beetles  which  work  in  this  man- 
ner [exhibiting  a  photograph  of  an  infested  potato] .  The  potato  the 
world  over  is  absolutely  free  from  such  attack,  except  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  apparently  Miexico.  We  have  for  some  time  prevented  by 
quarantine  the  entry  of  the  potato  from  these  countries.  There  are 
some  three  or  four  beetles  of  this  kind  [indicating]  in  the  Andes 
region,  attacking  potatoes  in  that  manner  [indicating].  You  can 
sec  the  probable  outcome  if  they  got  into  this  country.  The  other 
day  at  New  Orleans  1,000  pounds  of  potatoes  were  found  as  a  part  of 
the  ship's  stores  on  a  steamer  arriving  from  Mexico.  All  arriving 
vessels  are  boarded  by  our  men,  and  ship  stores  and  the  effects  of  the 
crew,  and  the  goods  of  the  passengers,  if  any,  are  examined  to  see 
if  they  contain  any  contraband  plants,  etc.  In  this  instance  these 
1,000  pounds  of  potatoes  were  found  eaten  in  that  manner  [indicat- 
ing]. The  landing  of  any  of  these  potatoes  might  easily  have  carried 
a  potato  pest  into  the  country,  possibly  worse  than  any  we  now  have 
of  all  the  insect  tribe.  It  attacks  the  part  of  the  potato  which  we 
eat,  rather  than  the  leaves  and  stems. 

These  [indicating  other  photographs^  illustrate  other  things ;  for 
instance,  pests  coming  in  with  plants  with  earth  on  their  roots.  That 
is  the  way  the  Japanese  beetle  came  in.  The  grubs  are  not  those  of 
the  Japanese  beetle  [indicating],  but  are  from  Japan  and  of  much 
the  same  order.  These  plants  [indicating]  have  dense  roots,  and  were 
found  on  inspection  to  harbor  these  grubs  [indicating]. 

These  [exhibting  photograph]  are  some  of  the  same  larvae,  en- 
larged. 
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This  [indicating]  is  an  interception  of  yams  from  the  Philip- 
pines. They  look  scaly,  and,  in  fact,  they  are.  Thoso  specks  [in- 
dicating] are  the  scales  of  an  insect  which  might  attack  our  yams  and 
sweet  potatoes. 

Here  [exhibiting  photograph]  is  an  alligator  pear,  brought  from 
Mexico,  which  was  intercepted  at  the  port  of  entiy,  full  of  worms, 
and  these  are  other  things  [indicating]  of  the  same  kind. 

Here  is  an  illustration  [exhibiting  photograph]  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  these  pests  when  hidden  under  bark.  That  twig  [indicat- 
ing] looks  healthy,  but  the  inspector  discovered  some  slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bark,  and,  cutting  it  open,  found  these  eggs  underneath. 

Here  is  an  interesting  interception  of  an  unusual  kind.  It  is  a 
package  of  twigs  sent  to  a  Chinese  drug  store.  Caterpillars  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  favorite  staple  medicines  of  the  Chinese.  These 
were  living  worms  sent  to  this  country  in  a  bundle  of  twigs  for 
medical  use!  These  are  merely  illustrations.  That  [indicating]  is 
another  one.  It  is  a  brown-tail  moth  nest,  and  had  about  40  larv» 
in  it,  and  we  are  collecting  hundreds  of  these. 

Here  is  another  insect,  many  times  intercepted,  that  we  do  not 
have  in  this  country  at  all.  Each  one  of  these  tiny  nests  has  four 
to  six  larva?  of  an  insect  in  it,  which  is  troublesome  in  orchards  and 
gardens  in  Europe.  There  are  thousands  of  such  interceptions  every 
year,  and  the  port  and  other  inspection  work  of  the  board  is  a  work 
of  great  value  to  the  country.  For  needed  extension  of  this  we 
should  now  have  about  $50,000  more,  and  when  the  country  gets 
richer  we  will  ask  you  for  it. 

rOR  EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  POTATO  WART. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  item  we  will 
take  up  the  item  on  page  244,  the  potato  wart ;  $24,100. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  potato  wart  is  one  of  the  diseases  which  was 
considered  when  the  quarantine  act  was  before  Congress  from  1908 
to  1912.  Unfortunately,  there  was  some  delay  in  getting  the  act,  and, 
as  we  now  know,  the  year  before  the  act  was  passed  the  potato  wart 

S^ot  into  mining  sections  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
and  with  one  of  the  last  importations  of  potatoes  from  Germany. 
The  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  was  discov- 
ered in  September,  1918,  and  the  year  following  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000,  to  be  expended  in  determining  whether 
the  pest  could  be  eradicated,  how  widespread  it  was,  and  what  con- 
trol could  be  effected  if  eradication  should  prove  impossible.  This 
work  has  been  going  on  now  for  three  years.  The  inspection  to  de- 
termine possible  spread  has  been  country  wide,  in  cooperation  with 
State  men.  There  is  a  very  fine  body  of  plant  pathologists,  State 
and  Federal,  and  by  usin/sf  the  State'^s  men,  we  have  b^n  able  to 
make  a  survey,  country  wide,  from  Maine  to  California  and  from 
Michigan  to  Florida.  This  survey  has  been  so  thoroughgoing  that 
the  experts  believe  that  the  potato- wart  disease  is  not  in  this  coun- 
try, except  in  these  limited  mining  districts  in  the  three  States  I 
have  mentioned,  and  apparently  it  has  not  spread  from  these  dis- 
tricts so  far. 

It  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  if  we  could  eradicate  it,  but 
that  has  been  given  up.    The  disease  is  in  the  soil.    It  remains  ia 
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the  soil  for  six  or  eight  years  and,  perhajDS,  longer.  We  have  in- 
vestigated the  means  of  sterilizing  the  soil,  but  the  cost  would  be 
prohibitive.  It  is  conveyed  in  various  ways,  on  the  feet  of  animals, 
and  the  winds  blow  it,  and  to  eradicate  it  is  believed  to  be  impossible. 

A  great  deal,  however,  has  been  done  of  great  value ;  not  only  has 
the  biology  of  the  disease  been  worked  out,  but  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  a  great  many  potatoes  are  immune  to  it. 

The  testing  oi  potatoes  for  immunity,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  two  or  three  years,  now  indicates  148  varieties  as  immune  to  the 
disease,  as  against  182  susceptible  varieties.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  one  group  of  potatoes,  the  Rural  group,  which  is  a  specially  im- 
portant ffroup  for  the  middle  section — Pennsylvania  and  the  south- 
ern New  YorK  region — which  seems  to  be  generally  susceptible. 

The  studies  to  determine  the  possible  spread  of  the  disease;  that 
is,  in  relation  to  climate  and  soil  conditions,  confirms  the  belief  that 
it  can  thrive  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  but,  if  we  have  143 
immune  potatoes  and  more  to  come,  it  ceases  to  be  the  dreaded  pest 
that  it  was  at  the  outset.  We  can  stop  growing  the  susceptible 
varieties  and  control  it  in  that  way,  and  in  the  areas  infected  that 
control  is  being  exercised.  In  these  areas  no  potatoes  except  the 
immune  sorts  are  allowed  to  be  grown,  as  a  check  to  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  disease  has  to  be  there  to  be  spread,  and  if  the 
potatoes  are  immune  they  make  no  addition  to  the  local  infestation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  the  potato  which  is  immune  carry  the  dis- 
ease and  affect  potatoes  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No;  the  disease  is  a  definite  organism.  It  is  a 
wart-like  growth  which  ultimately  develops  spores,  and  without  the 
disease  and  spores  there  is  no  spread.  It  is  desirable  to  continue 
this  work  along  the  present  lin^s  for  at  least  another  year.  I  should 
say  this  need  not  be  a  continuing  appropriation  but  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  work  of  determining  immunity,  and  it  is  necessary  also 
to  continue  a  certain  amount  of  quarantine  control  and  survey,  and 
to  see  that  these  regions  are  safeguarded  by  the  growth  of  immune 
potatoes.  This  work,  together  with  the  scientific  studies  of  the 
disease,  which  is  also  made  under  this  appropriation,  is  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

As  to  the  inspection  work,  during  the  lost  year,  a  total  of  10,000 
gardens  in  these  districts,  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  were  in- 
spected to  determine  spread.  The  total  number  of  gardens  infested 
in  the  districts  involved — eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  dis- 
trict, which  passes  from  Pennsylvania  across  Maryland  into  West 
Virginia  is  1,000,  but  they  represent  only  100  acres.  Most  of  the 
infested  points  are  small  potato  patches,  some  of  them  being  only 
half  the  size  of  this  room,  but  they  are  scattered  over  the  three 
States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  States  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 

FOR   ERADICATION   OF   PINK    BOLLWORM    OF   COTTON    IN    MEXICO. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  page  261,  relative 
to  the  eradication  of  the  pink  bollworm. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  the  large  appropriation  that  has  been 
assigned,  for  a  half  dozen  years,  to  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
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for  administration.    It  covers  quarantine  work  and  also  the  actual 
control  work  and  efforts  to  eraaicate. 

I  think  the  committee  members  know  a  good  deal  about  this  worm 
by  this  time.  Its  importance  has  not  diminished  in  any  way,  as 
time  goes  on. 

I  have  on  my  desk  an  extended  report  which  I  just  received  to-day, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  reading  when  I  was  called  over  here.  It  is 
the  result  of  an  independent  investigation  undertaken  for  the  Secre- 
tary^ by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  to  see  what  the 
pink  boUworm  meant  when  looked  at  it  from  that  standpoint,  and 
this  report  seems  to  fully  confirm  the  importance  of  the  pest  in 
Mexico.  It  is  based  on  an  investigation  made  in  the  Laguna  dis- 
trict in  Mexico. 

Just  a  little  item  to  show  the  numbers  of  this  pest  in  the  Laguna : 
There  were  collected  from  the  seeds  discharged  from  baling  of  one 
bale  of  cotton,  27,000  pink  bollworms.  The  loss  this  year  is  less 
from  the  pest  than  last  year.  Last  year  it  approximated  50  per 
cent  of  the  crop.  Our  estimates  were  upward  of  45  per  cent.  The 
estimates  made  by  a  special  commission  sent  to  the  Laguna  by  the 
Governor  of  Texas  in  the  fall  of  1920  reported  a  loss  of  50  per  cent— 
a  commission  in  part  of  doubting  Thomases,  who  did  not  believe  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  pink  bollworm.  When  this  commission  re- 
turned there  were  no  doubting  Thomases. 

With  respect  to  the  pink  bollworm-eradication  work  I  should  like 
to  submit  some  maps,  which  show  the  present  status  of  the  pink 
bollworm  in  the  United  States.    This  map  shows  it. 

INFESTATIONS   OF   PINK    BOLLWORM   IN    UNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  number  of 
infestations? 

Mr.  MARiiATT.  Yes.  The  original  infestations  were  in  that  area  in 
southeastern  Texas,  painted  red  [indicating],  and  the  little  point 
above  it  [indicating]  which  represents  Heame,  Tex.  Since  that 
time  infestations  have  been  determined  on  the  Pecos  River  in  Texas 
and  in  New  Mexico;  and  last  year  it  was  found  in  the  upper  Rio 
Grande,  near  El  Paso.  The  infestation  in  the  great  bend  oi  the  Rio 
Grande  was  found  the  year  before.  Such  infestations  along  the  Rio 
Grande  can  not  be  prevented  as  long  as  the  pest  occurs  in  Mexico, 
and  as  long  as  the  present  freedom  of  movement  across  the  Rio 
Grande  exists,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  control  it  of  the  military 
forces,  and  the  immigration  and  customs  services. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  possible  extermination,  the  present  status 
of  the  insect  is  very  encouraging.  I  could  not  have  said  that  last 
spring,  when  on  account  of  very  inadequate  State  legislation  we 
could  not  do  in  Texas  what  we  thought  should  be  done.  Louisiana, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  given  every  support,  and  had  made  large  ap- 
propriations. The  failure  of  Texas  meant  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
whole  effort.  This  led  to  the  calling  of  a  pink  bollworm  conference 
by  fhe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  May.  That  was  an  important 
conference,  with  delegates  from  all  of  the  cotton  States,  including 
a  large  delegation  from  Texas.  An  important  result  of  the  confer- 
ence was  a  promise  from  the  Texas  delegates  that  Texas  would  give 
the  needed  legislation.  In  point  of  fact,  Texas  did,  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  convened  in  July,  enact  a  very  good  pink 
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boUwonn  law,  giving  fairly  adequate  authority  for  eradication 
work.  That  law  provided  also  for  compensation  to  farmers  in  zones 
where  the  growth  of  cotton  is  prohibited.  The  only  method  of  eradi- 
cating this  pest  is  to  stop  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  invaded  areas. 

The  Secretary  promised  this  conference  of  May  16  that  he  would 
ask  Congress  to  join  with  the  States  concerned  in  such  compensa- 
tion; and  authority  for  such  action  was  given  by  Congress,  by  the 
joint  resolution  of  August  9,  authorizing  the  use  of  $200,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  out  of  the  existing  pink  boll- 
worm  appropriation,  for  such  compensation.  So  far  no  money  has 
been  spent  for  the  purpose  from  the  Federal  appropriation^  but  cer- 
tain liabilities  have  been  incurred.  The  States  are  to  be  reimbursed 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  spend,  not  to  exceed  one-third  of 
the  amount  paid  by  the  State^  and  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount  per 
acre,  $5.  Just  what  the  liability  of  our  fimd  under  that  will  be  we  do 
not  now  know. 

We  have  a  report  from  Louisiana  indicating  a  possible  liability 
to  that  State  of  $42,000.  Such  reimbursement  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  back  he 
will  be  willing  to  go. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  cotton  growing  is  prohibited  they  are  per- 
mitted to  plant  other  things  if  they  can  grow  them  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  compensation  is  supposed  to  take 
that  into  account. 

That  was  the  situation  up  to  this  fall.  In  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  in  November  two  new  and  disquieting  infestations  were 
determined  in  the  most  important  cotton  section  of  Texas.  These 
had  evidently  resulted  from  a  movement  of  seed  from  Carlsbad, 
N.  Mex,.  prior  to  discovery  of  the  infestation  at  that  point  January 
t),  1921,  and  opened  the  possibility  of  infestations  at  other  points 
in  Texas  where  such  seed  had  gone. 

Mr.  Lee.  When  was  your  discovery  made,  last  year? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir ;  last  year,  in  the  fall  of  1921. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  spread  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Is  seems  to  be  limited  to  two  j)oints,  one  in  Ellis 
County  of  five  fields  and  one  in  Grayson  County  involving  one  field. 
All  the  movement  of  seed  from  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  was  traced,  and 
«very  point  where  it  was  taken  into  Texas  and  other  States  was 
found.  A  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  now  several  months  indi- 
cates no  other  points.  In  fact,  the  likelihood  of  infestation  from 
the  Carlsbad  seed  was  small,  because  most  of  the  movement  of  seed 
that  we  have  a  record  of  was  one  and  two  years  before  the  actual 
discovery  of  the  infestation  at  Carlsbad,  and  probably  before  there 
was  any  infestation  there.  The  movement  that  is  most  dangerous 
is  the  movement  of  the  fall  of  1921,  and  this  involves  only  a  few 

S>ints.  With  a  great  deal  of  that  movement  the  seed  was  crushed, 
ost  of  it  was  in  small  lots.  The  infestation  in  New  Mexico  was 
then  just  beginning  and  investigation  indicated  that  it  was  very 
slight.  There  were  only  16  worms  found  all  together  at  Carlsbad, 
and  these  were  in  two  fields  only,  after  a  search  of  several  hundred 
man-days,  involving  each  field  in  the  district. 

For  these  reasons  and  supported  by  the  intensive  inspections  of  all 
points  under  any  suspicion,  it  now  seems  that  we  have  probably  deter- 
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mined  the  only  two  new  points  of  infestation.  These  points  of  infes- 
tation are  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  Heame,  Tex.,  in  1917, 
which  was  cleaned  up,  and  nO  reoccurrence  has  been  found  in  the  five- 
year  period  since.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  to  believe  that  these 
points  may  not  be  similarly  thoroughly  cleaned  up.  All  cotton  has 
been  destroyed,  and  all  other  measures  have  been  put  into  operation 
with  respect  to  these  new  areas. 

As  to  the  present  situation,  in  Louisiana  where  we  have  had  from 
the  beginning  ample  authority  and  support,  there  was  not  a  single 
pink  bollworm  found  in  the  State  in  1921.  A  most  minute  inspection 
has  been  maintained  not  only  at  the  once  inspected  points  but  other 
points  where  there  was  any  reason  for  suspicion. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  In  T^uisiana  (  There  was  a  noncotton  zone  e^:tab- 
lished  by  the  State  as  to  all  infested  areas. 

Mr.  AiAGEE.  Do  vou  destroy  the  insect?     How  do  you  get  rid  of  it? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  fiy  stopping  the  growing  cotton.  The  first  step 
is  to  clear  the  land  of  all  cotton  and  burn  it.  After  that  prohibit  the 
growth  of  cotton  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  It  dees  not  nor- 
mally live  in  anything  but  cotton.  There  is  also  maintained  about  the 
noncotton  area  a  surrounding  regulated  zone.  In  Louisiana  we  had 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  planters,  the  oificials,  from  the  governor 
down,  and  the  cotton  factors — all  were  earnest  in  their  eflforts  to  help 
exterminate  the  pest.  There  has  not  been  a  pink  bollworm  found  in 
the  large  area  of  three  parishes  in  southwestern  Louisiana  in  two 
years,  and  we  are  going  to  allow  them  to  grow  cotton  there  next  year 
(1922),  but  still  under  regulation  and  control. 

In  Texas  the  Heame  district  has  not  had  a  bollworm  in  it  for  five 
years.  That  has  been  cleaned  up.  The  big  area  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Trinity  Bay  district,  has  been  only 
partly  controlled  because  of  inadequate  legislation  and  indifferent 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  planters.  But  nature  has  helped  out. 
We  had  one  year  of  perfect  control,  or  nearly  so,  under  general  coop- 
eration, State  and  planter.  It  was  followedf  by  a  year  of  floods  and 
rains  and  very  inadequate  other  control,  but  the  heavy  rains  took  care 
of  most  of  the  area  and  the  cotton  was  drowned  out.  There  has  been 
very  little  cotton  grown  since  in  that  area.  The  one  year  of  clean  up 
and  noncotton,  followed  by  two  unfavorable  cotton  years,  has  prac- 
tically eliminated  the  pink  bollworm.  I  suppose  no  work  has  been 
done  more  thoroughly  than  our  field  inspections  of  this  large  district 
this  last  fall  and  winter,  1921-22.  It  was  made  a  condition  of  the 
Texas  law  that  noncotton  zones  should  be  based  on  actual  infestation. 
The  total  result  of  all  this  inspection  was  one  infested  boll  in  the  entire 
district  in  connection  with  the  crop  of  1921. 

The  outlook  for  the  extermination  of  the  pink  bollworm  is  more 
encouraging  than  ever  before.  We  have  apparently  a  cleanup  in 
Louisiana.  However,  we  do  not  guarantee  it.  It  wnll  require  a 
lot  of  inspection  in  the  future  tp  make  it  certain.  The  State  wiU 
maintain  regulated  areas  for  some  time  to  come.  There  will  be 
one  noncotton  zone  in  Louisiana,  at  Shreveport.  Texas,  under  the 
new  law,  has  already  established  noncotton  and  regulated  zones. 
The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  New  Mexico.  If  we  can  keep  up 
this  work  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  we  can  eradicate  the  pest;  1 
think  a  better  chance  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
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The  only  points  that  are  not  now  under  full  control  are  the  west- 
ern areas  on  the  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers.  I  say  "  not  iHider 
full  control."  I  mean  not  under  the  noncotton  zone  and  eradication 
plan.  These  western  areas  are  under  full  regulation,  but  in  view 
of  the  proximity  of  these  areas  to  Texas,  and  the  likelihood  of  their 
reinfestation  from  Mexico,  and  the  furtner  fact  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  eastern  cotton  in  Texas  by  some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
semidesert,  makes  it  possible  to  consider  that  as  an  isolated  sec- 
tion to  be  taken  up  later.  It  is,  however,  being  kept  under  regula- 
tion, and  I  mean  by  that  that  all  of  the  cotton  grown  in  it  is  under 
the  control  of  Federal  and  State  authorities.  It  goes  in  sealed  cars 
to  Galveston  for  export.  This  movement  is  followed  and  controlled 
at  every  step  until  it  goes  aboard  the  boat  for  export.  The  seed  is 
crushea,  and  a  mill  clean-up  is  made.  No  clean-up  of  the  fields  is 
made.  That  would  involve  a  very  large  expenditure,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  afford  to  undertake  it  as  an  annual  proceeding, 
but  only  on  the  basis  of  eradication  and  noncotton  areas.  If  we 
can  eliminate  the  pest  from  eastern  Texas  and  Louisiana,  the  next 
step  will  l)e  to  push  it  out  of  the  country  entirely,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  by  that  time  Mexico  may  be  willing  to  join  us. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  section  in  western  Texas  a  commercial 
cotton-growing  section? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  involves  a  high  grade  of  staple,  and  is  a  de- 
velopment of  considei  able  importance.  Cotton  is  there  ^Town  under 
irrigation,  which  makes  control  much  simpler. 

Mr.  Lee.  These  red  spots  [indicating]  are  in  Texas,  where  they 
are  found? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  They  represent  the  pink  boUworm  which  occurs 
along  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
river,  and  a  short  distance  away  comes  the  desert  and  broken  grazing 
country.  All  the  cotton  grown  in  this  bend  district  represents  only 
200  or  300  acres,  just  little  patches  of  cotton.  The  big  cotton  de- 
velopment of  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  one  southeast  of  El  Paso.  A 
good  deal  of  cotton  was  grown  there  in  1920 — some  20,000  acres. 
The  year  before  there  were  100  acres  grown,  and  that  was  an  ex- 
periment. Last  year,  1921,  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  acres, 
out  about  half  that  of  the  year  before.  The  infestation  there  is  just 
beginning,  but  if  cotton  growing  is  continued  it  will  take  probably 
only  three  or  four  years  for  the  insect  to  become  well  established. 
The  extermination  of  the  insect  there,  if  it  is  possible  to  exterminate 
it,  will  be  simplified  because  the  cotton  is  grown  under  irrigation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  about  the  reinfestation  from  Mexico  even 
after  you  had  cleaned  up  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  If  conditions  remain  such  that  Mexican  labor  can 
walk  across  the  river,  carrying  his  bedding  stuffed  with  cottonseed, 
and  the  pink  boll  worm  in  the  seed,  and  his  pockets  more  or  less  full 
of  it  reinfestation  is  bound  to  occur  and  those  are  factors  which  lead 
us  to  leave  this  area  for  the  present  under  re^rulation.  Extermina- 
tion in  this  more  or  less  border  area  is  rather  contingent  upon  the 
cooperation  of  Mexico.    I  think  Mexico  may  come  to  that. 

There  are  two  courses  we  can  take  with  respect  to  the  pink  boll- 
worm.  We  can  attempt  to  control  it  as  to  infested  areas  by  regula- 
tion.   That  policy  would  mean  that  the  insect  would,  sooner  or  later, 
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and  probably  rapidly  become  widespread  throughout  the  South.  The 
othej-  policy  is  to  go  ahead  with  our  present  effort  to  eradicate  the 
pest.  As  to  the  cost  of  this  eradication  effort — the  results  have  been 
worth  the  money  a  thousand  fold  as  a  control  feature  without  con- 
sidering eradication  at  all.  With  this  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  we  have  prevented  widespread  infestation 
by  this  i>est  throughout  the  South,  and  that  is  worth  not  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  but  possibly  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
This  appropriation  fund  is  a  big  item,  $547,840^  but  we  look  upon  it 
as  an  insurance  fund,  and  we  have  so  stated  before  this  and  other 
committees.  I  think  we  have  never  spent  the  full  sum,  but  we  have 
turned  back  into  the  Treasury  every  year  a  considerable  item  of  the 
appropriation. 

I  have  here  a  statement  indicating  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
different  years,  and  the  amounts  turned  back  into  the  Treasury.  We 
have  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  $158,924,  nearly  $159,000,  in  the 
last  three  years. 

As  to  the  needs  for  this  next  fiscal  year,  the  estimates,  as  I  recall 
it,  carry  the  statement  that  they  should  be  considered  as  tentative, 
but  they  were  not  reduced  very  much.  A  small  item  of  $7,000  was 
deducted  tentatively.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  on  the  item 
as  it  now  reads.  Both  this  year  and  next  year  we  may  need  the  full 
sum,  especially  in  connection  with  the  provision  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  reimbursement.  I  think  the  argument  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  cooperation  is  sound ;  in  otlier  words  this  pest  is  not 
a  pest  which  threatens  simply  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico, 
but  the  entire  cotton  production  of  America,  and  the  argument  is 
sound  that  Congre&s  and  the  whole  country  should  recognize  it  as  a 
national  matter  and  should  join  in  its  control. 

The  participation  by  the  department  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  States  involved,  and  limited  further  by  an  acre- 
age rate.  It  certainly  was  the  one  thing  that  secured  from  Texas 
the  legislation  which  we  now  have.  Without  that  promise  of  support 
by  Congress,  Texas  would  have  given  up  the  work  and  would  never 
have  taken  the  action  and  made  the  appropriations  which  she  should 
have  made. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  that  she  would  have  gone  to  sleep  until 
it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good.  She  would  have  made  the  appropria- 
tion after  it  was  too  late? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  do  not  Icnow  whether  you  were  here  when  I  started, 
l)ut  you  have  a  man  on  your  conunittee,  a  man  who  knows  as  much 
aboiit  this  as  I  do,  and  who  has  presented  a  very  informing  statement 
to  Congress  about  the  pink  bollworm. 

Mr.  Ruc^HANAN.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  You  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  somebody  who  did 
do  some  good. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  recall,  a  year  or  two  ago,  under  this  sub- 
division here^  which  relates  particularly  to  quarantine  against  Mexico, 
you  were  gomg  to  construct  some  fumigating  sheds,  I  think.  Was 
that  done  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  come  to  that  a  little  later  on. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  you. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  the  next  subject. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Before  you  leave  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  has  been  any  infestation  in  Mexico  any  closer  than  there  has 
been  heretofore? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  have  received  to-day  a  report  of  the  investigation 
of  the  field  inspection  made  along  the  border  in  Mexico.  Thorough 
inspection  was  made  in  Mexico  from  a  point  above  Del  Rio,  Tex. — 
that  is  half  way  up  and  beyond  that  there  is  practically  no  cultiva- 
tion— to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  pink  boUworm  hitherto 
has  been  found  in.  that  area  at  one  point  that  is  opposite  Del  Rio." 

In  the  first  place,  no  pink  boUworm  has  been  found  in  that  Rio 
Grande  strip  this  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  wide  is  that  strip  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  exploration  covers  any  areas  near  the  river 
«rhere  cotton  can  be  grown,  and  running  up  from  the  rivers  tributary 
to  the  Rio  Grande  50  or  60  miles.  Within  50  miles  of  the  border 
there  has  been  no  pink  boUworm  found  this  year.    I  speak  of  1921. 

Montclova,  about  60  or  80  miles  inland,  is  the  nearest  point  of  ap- 
proach of  the  pink  bollworm  to  Texas,  except  at  El  Paso,  in  1921. 

A  very  thorough  investigation  was  made  in  the  cotton-producing  dis- 
trict opposite  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  no  pink  bollworms  or  evidences 
of  infestation  were  found.  The  Mexican  planters  along  the  Rio 
Grande  have  been  frightened.  They  have  been  getting  their  seed 
from  the  United  Stated,  and  they  have  been  cleaning  up  their  fields 
very  well.  At  the  old  point  of  infestation  opposite  Del  Rio,  Tex., 
they  have  planted  no  cotton  recently  in  any  of  the  old  invaded  fields. 
They  planted  new  land,  and  by  so  doing  they  have  in  a  way  put  into 
effect  the  noncotton  idea,  and  apparently  the  insect  has  been  wiped 
out,  all  of  which  is  very  useful  to  us. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mentioned  awhile  ago  an  alternative  method 
of  trying  to  control  and  not  eradicate  it.  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?    Are  you  changing  your  ideas? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  We  hold  absolutely  to 
the  idea  that  it  is  an  insect  to  be  eradicated,  until  we  find  that  we  are 
beaten. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  still  believe  that  you  can  eradicate  it? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  By  efficient  and  effective  methods  ? 

Mr.  MARiiATT.  It  looks  like  that  to  me  from  the  present  status. 
This  Trinity  Bay  district  carries  more  conviction  to  me  than  any 
other. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  Ellis  County  infection — is  it  to  any  extent? 
It  is  an  enormous  cotton  countrv. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  was  down  there  in  Ellis  County,  and  went  over 
the  district  The  infestation  there  is  very  limited,  indeed,  like  that 
at  Hearne  in  1917. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  a  repetition  of  that.  A  few  fields  which  were 
tributary  to  a  certain  mill  became  infested. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  did  that  seed  get  ahead  of  the  fumigation? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  have  already  explained  that  to  the  committee. 
Unless  the  committee  would  like  to  have  me  repeat. 
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Mr.  Ball.  The  fact  is  that  this  came  from  a  supposedly  free  dis- 
trict, from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  came  from  a  district  in  New  Mexico  at  Carlsbad, 
not  at  that  time  known  to  be  infested. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  that  seed  come  from  Mexico  into  that  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  From  Mexico;  yes.  That  infestation  was  deter- 
mined there,  and  we  believe  we  determined  it  the  year  it  started. 
Only  16  worms  were  found  in  2  fields,  after  an  investigation  of  several 
hundred.  As  soon  as  infestation  was  found  further  movement  of  seed 
was  stopped,  and  the  cotton  lint  went  out  under  safeguards  and  was 
exported.  The  seed  movement  which  occasioned  this  new  infestation 
occurred  prior  to  the  finding  of  the  infestation  at  Carlsbad.  I  have 
already  described  the  infestations  which  followed  and  the  reasons 
for  our  belief  that  the  two  reported  points  are  the  only  infestations 
that  resulted. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  hope  you  can  control  it  there,  because  that  is 
(he  most  intensive  cotton  district  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Marl\tt.  Such  control  has  been  started  under  the  new  State 
law. 

Mr.  Bttchanan.  If  the  pink  bollworm  gets  a  foothold,  it  will  cost 
a  mint  of  money  and  be  hard  to  control. 

Mr.  Marlvtt.  There  is  only  one  fly  in  the  ointment  in  Texas. 
Your  people  down  there  are  very  economical  and  have  not  given 
us  as  large  noncotton  zone  as  we  would  have  liked.  The  noncotton 
zones  cover  the  invaded  fields  and  a  mile  or  so  beyond,  but  large 
surrounding  regulated  zones  have  been  established  in  which  we 
control  all  the  cotton  produced,  so  that  after  all  it  is  not  bad,  as  we 
will  thus  have  control  over  a  very  large  area.  There  will  be  no 
cotton  grown  at  all  in  the  center  of  the  area,  and  if  the  insect  do^ 
appear  it  will  probably  be  in  the  area  under  regulation,  so  that  it  is 
fairly  favorable. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  a  good  chance  that  it  will  not  spread 
any? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  never  been  in  so  favorable  a  situation  as 
now.  I  am  very  much  encouraged,  and  I  think  all  of  us  are — the 
State,  people,  and  everybody  connected  with  the  work.  The  pink 
bollworm  may  beat  us  out,  but  we  are  -putting  up  the  stiffest  fight 
we  can. 

TO    PREN-ENT    MOVTiMENT    OF    COTTON    AND    COTTON    SEED    FROM    MEXICO 

INTO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

We  now  come  to  the  Mexican  border  control  work  that  you  asked 
about.  That  is  a  separate  item  of  the  same  general  appropriation 
for  the  pink  bollworm.  It  covers  the  prevention  of  the  further 
entry  of  the  pink  bollworm  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States, 
and  it  involves  control,  inspection,  and  disinfection  of  traflSc  be- 
tween the  Mexican  Republic  and  the  TTnited  States.  It  is  a  big 
proposition. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  in  passing  of  the  young  men  back 
of  the  work,  that  thej  are  an  unusually  earnest  and  fine  body  of  men. 

Mexico  has  been  m  a  state  of  turmoil  for  many  vears,  and  the 
traffic  with  that  Republic  has  been  relatively  small,  but  in  the  last 
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year,  due  to  the  new  state  of  affairs,  the  traflBc  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

For  example,  in  the  12  months  ending  last  July  we  inspected 
25,000  cars  and  fumigated  15,000  of  those,  m  round  numbers.  In  the 
last  six  months  of  1921 — that  is  half  the  time — we  inspected  22,000 
<*ars  and  fumigated  19,000  cars;  in  other  words,  we  inspected  nearly 
as  many  in  the  last  6  months  as  we  did  in  the  12  months  preceding, 
and  we  Had  to  disinfect  a  larger  number  by  about  4,000  cars.  This  is 
done  under  the  authority  given  in  the  appropriation  act,  and  under 
that  authority  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  collect  fees.  That  is, 
it  is  made  in  a  sense  optional.  The  fees  collected  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  disinfection  of  the  cars  and  the 
unskilled  labor,  and  these  fees  are  turned  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  This  work  would  be  largely  self-supporting,  if  we 
had  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  turned  in  as  fees  from  the  beginning  up  to 
noAv,  a  little  over  a  two-year  period,  $176,232. 

In  the  last  six  months  we  turned  in  $79,933,  nearly  $80,000. 

The  work  has  grown  so  that  our  remaining  funds  will  not  carry 
us  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  we  have  submitted,  and  I  believe 
it  has  gone  in  the  estimate,  an  urgent  deficiency  item  for  $50,000  addi- 
tional. This  money  is  not  lost  to  the  Government.  It  goes  into  our 
hands  and  back  to  the  Treasury,  so  that  whatever  we  spend  is  in  a 
sense  a  revolving  fund,  as  it  comes  from  the  Treasury  and  goes  back 
again,  as  to  the  main  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  it  takes  you  $50,000  additional  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  you  could  not  do  the  next  year  for  the  same  amount. 

Mr,  Marlatt.  The  board  submitted  a  request  for  a  similar  in- 
crease for  1923,  but  I  believe,  under  the  rules,  that  does  not  come  up 
for  discussion.  It  will  probably  have  to  come  up  as  urgent  defi- 
ciency. To  perhaps  more  correctly  state  our  action,  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  did  need  such  an  increase  also  for  1923. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  could  not  estimate  now  what  next  year  would  be. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  may  need  even  more. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  will  l>e  enough  to  run  through  until  December. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes.    A  deficiency  will  undoubtedly  develop  again. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  will  be  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Mariatt.  Yes,  sir;  unless  revolution  stops  the  traffic  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  department  realizes,  of  course,  that  unless^ 
this  work  is  done  effectively  all  over  the  country  in  fighting  for  the 
pink  boll  worm  in  the  cotton  belt  the  money  already  spent  is  wasted. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Absolutely.    This  is  a  fundamental  and  basic  part 

of  the  work. 

fumigation  houses. 

You  asked  about  these  houses.  They  have  been  constructed  and 
are  now  in  working  order  at  all  ports  along  the  Mexican  border — all 
the  principal  port^—at  six  different  places.  These  houses  are  suffi- 
cient, the  larger  of  them  in  blocks  of  three,  to  take  15  cars  at  a  time. 
They  are  sheds  which  are  solidly  built,  so  that  they  are  gas  tight. 
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Very  frequently  100  cars  at  a  port  are  disinfected  in  a  long  day's 
wort,  and  these  men  of  ours  down  there  work  all  hours  in  order  to 
complete  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  does  it  take  to  disinfect  one  group  of 
cars? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Approximately  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  They  are 
kept  under  gas  for  substantially  one  hour. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  in  the  cars? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  All  the  cars  that  come  from  Mexico  have  some  cot- 
ton seed,  several  quarts,  or  as  much  as  a  bushel  or  more  of  cotton  seed 
in  each  car.  Apparently  there  is  not  a  freight  car  in  Mexico  that  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  haul  cotton  seed.  They  do  not  clean  out  the 
cars,  and  this  seed  which  we  take  out  at  the  border  and  burn  very 
frequently  contains  living  pink  boUworm  larvae.  The  seed  is  apt 
to  rattle  down  on  the  freight,  or  anything  else  that  comes  in  the  cars 
out  of  Mexico. 

As  a  rule  ore  shipments  are  controlled  by  a  different  method.  We 
have  an  arrangement  with  some  of  the  ore  companies  that  they  shall 
have  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  cars  remain  clean^ 
and  they  come  back  so  certified,  and  we  reinspect  them  and  they  go 
through.  The  same  thing  is  sometimes  possible  with  lumber  cars, 
where  they  go  into  Mexico,  where  there  is  no  bollworm,  and  come, 
directly  back.  But  in  the  main  the  traffic  has  to  be  fumigated,  both 
as  to  the  Mexican  cars  that  cross  the  border  and  the  American  car 
crossing  into  Mexico  to  take  over  Mexican  freight. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  in  connection  with  this  border-control 
work,  the  inspectors  enforce  other  quarantines.  We  have  various 
other  quarantines  in  relation  to  Mexican  fruits,  to  keep  out  the  fruit 
fly,  and  with  respect  to  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  etc.,  to  keep  out  various 
pests.  These  men  inspect  all  traffic  and  intercept  a  good  deal  of  con- 
traband material. 

During  the  12  months  ending  July,  1921,  28,050  parcels  of  contra- 
band were  intercepted  on  the  ISfexican  border.  In  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year  31,592  were  intercepted 

The  prevention  of  entry  of  pink  boll  worms  also  involves  northern 
ports,  namely,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  New  York,  and  Boston  in  re- 
lation to  import  cotton,  which  amount  all  the  way  from  200,000  to 
nearly  600,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  This  is  a  vast  bulk  of  cotton^ 
and  is  all  disinfected  by  vacuum  fumigation.  Huge  plants  for  this 
purpose  have  been  built  at  the  ports  named,  some  of  them  capable 
of  fumigating  several  hundred  bales  at  a  time.    These  are  private 

giants,  but  are  supervised  to  insure  the  work  being  done  properly. 
>ur  inspectors  supervise  the  fumigation  of  all  that  cotton  in  con- 
nection with  their  other  port  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Even  though  it  does  not  go  to  the  cotton  belt  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  A  good  deal  of  it  goes  to  the  cotton  belt.  There 
are  important  mills  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  which  use  foreign 
cotton,  and  there  are  mills  that  use  cheap  foreign  cotton  for  mat- 
tresses.   Those  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  one  other  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  the  hoard,  and 
that  is  the  date-scale  appropriation. 
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SURVEYS  OF  PINK  BOLLWORM  IN  MEXICO. 

Mr.  Akderson.  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  discuss  these  items 
specifically.  There  is  an  item  to  determine  the  actual  distribution 
of  the  boUworm  in  Mexico,  $10,000  to  $8,000.  Is  that  survey  going 
to  be  continued? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  should  be.  I  mentioned  that  a  moment  ago  in 
relation  to  the  border  conditions  that  I  described.  It  involves  also 
surveys  of  other  parts  of  Mexico  in  relation  to  lower  California,  for 
example.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situation 
in  Mexico  as  far  as  we  can  on  account  of  the  traffic  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  appropriation  of  which  we  never  spent  the  full 
amount,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  better 
opportunity  for  cooperation  with  Mexico,  and  the  appropriation 
should  remain. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  pretty  apt  to  be  an  annual  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  must  be  kept  up.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  con- 
trol work. 

STUDY  or  PINK  BOLLWORM. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $5,000  to  investigate  in 
Mexico,  or  elsewhere,  the  pink  boUworm  as  a  basis  for  control 
measures? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  the  research  item  covering  work  in  the  La- 
guna,  Mexico.  It  was  originally  $25,000,  but  we  never  spent  more 
than  $12,000,  and  at  our  request  this  item  was  reduced  to  $5,000  in 
1921.  After  a  brief  interruption  we  began  again  last  year  a  very 
thoroughgoing  piece  of  work  there,  which  is  now  under  way,  and 
which  is  yielding  results  of  very  great  importance. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  a  study  of  the  pink  boUworm  itself? 

Mr.  Mablait.  Yes;  the  means  of  controlling  it  in  the  field  and  in 
various  other  ways.  The  control  of  the  pink  bollworm  has  not  so 
far  been  solved  as  a  field  proposition.  It  comes  to  a  question  in  the 
Laguna  of  "  trying  to  feed  the  pink  bollworm  and  leave  something 
for  the  planter.'"  The  best  control  is  like  the  boUweevil  control — 
earlv  cotton. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Early  cotton  and  intensive  cultivation. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  To  control  it  as  they  do  in  Laguna  would 
be  out  of  the  question  in  this  country.  In  Laguna  they  clean  the 
fields  and  irrigate  them.  They  are  kept  under  water  for  a  month  or 
so ;  labor  is  cheap,  and  they  can  do  a  lot  of  control  work  in  the  way 
of  cleaning  up,  and  thus  destroying  a  lot  of  the  insects.  They  can 
do  control  work  there  somewhat  as  they  do  in  Egypt.  In  Egypt 
they  thoroughly  clean  the  fields  early  in  the  fall;  the  cost  here  of 
such  work  would  be  more  than  the  cotton  would  bear. 

REIMBURSEMENT    TO     STATES     FOR     LOSSES     ON     ACCOUNT     OF     ENFORCED 

NONPRODUCTION  OF  COTTON. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  some  new  language  on  page  263,  mak- 
ing available  $200,000  for  reimbursing  the  States'  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  connection  with  losses  due  to  enforced  nonproduction  of 
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cotton  in  certain  zones  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  cx)ndi- 
tions  set  forth  in  Senate  joint  resolution  No.  72,  approved  August 
0,  1921,  etc. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  a  part  of  the  language  of  the  resolution  of 
August  9th  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  the  basis  of  that  operation  is 
one-third  for  the  United  States  and  two-thirds  on  the  part  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  reads :  "  To  utilize  not  to  exceed  $200,000  in  re- 
imbursing such  States  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  compen- 
sating any  farmer  for  his  loss  due  to  the  nonproduction  of  cotton 
in  said  zone :  Provided^  That  such  reimbursement  of  any  State  shall 
be  based  upon  the  actual  and  necessary  loss  suffered  by  the  owner 
of  said  land;  that  such  reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
the  amount  actually  paid  to  the  State  by  any  farmer,  and  in  no  event 
shall  exceed  $5  per  acre ;  and  that  no  reimbursement  shall  be  made 
in  respect  of  any  farmer  who  has  not  complied  in  this  way  with  all 
the  quarantine  and  control  regulations  prescribed  by  said  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  such  States  relative  to  the  pink  boll  worm." 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  continue  that  authority.  As  I  remarked 
a  moment  ago,  it  was  that  provision  which  heartened  the  State  of 
Texas  to  give  us  the  legislation.  They  thought  that  if  the  Federal 
Grovernment  was  willing  to  help  them  they  should  be  willing  to  do 
something. 

FOR  EXTERMINATION  OF  DATE  SCALES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  (questions  on  this  item? 

Take  up  item  on  page  266,  eradication  of  the  parlatoria  date  scale. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  date  industry,  I  think,  you  know  something 
about.  The  department's  expert,  who  is  really  the  father  of  this  new 
industry,  gave  me  this  box  of  dates  as  an  exhibit  for  you.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  attempting  to  influence  the  committee  in  this 
way,  but  it  was  sent  down  by  Mr.  Swingle  as  an  illustration  of  the 
American-grown  date.  They  put  up  these  dates  very  artisticallv, 
but  this  is  the  loose  or  bulk  form.  The  date  industry  began  really 
about  10  years  ago.  A  few  date  plants  were  imported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1889,  and  these  were  sent  out  into  south- 
ern Arizona  and  California  at  that  time ;  and  they  carried  with  them, 
apparently,  two  scale  insects,  which  stayed  there  and  now  are  the 
prmcipal  pest  in  the  date  orchards.  They  would  have  had  them 
anyway,  and  we  can  not  place  this  responsibility  on  Mr.  Saunders, 
the  gardener  of  that  period,  for  every  subsequent  importation  of 
dates  has  brought  these  same  insects  in,  and  none  can  be  made  with- 
out bringing  them  in  because  they  are  widespread  in  the  date  coun- 
tries of  the  whole  world.  If  this  industry  had  been  started  from 
seeds  we  could  have  escaped  these  pests  altogether. 

When  the  date  industry  l)egan  to  show  its  vahie  it  was  recognized 
that  these  scalos  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  was  called  upon  to  help  in  the  matter  by  quarantine,  and  for 
several  years  an  effort  was  made,  by  the  assignment  of  one  man,  to 
eradicate  the  more  important  of  the  scales.  Mr.  Swingle  and  others 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  whom  the 
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work  was  being  done,  are  confident  that  the  most  important  of  these 
insects  can  be  eradicated,  and  the  reason  for  their  confidence  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  map  [indicating]. 
' "  km 


Tliis  is  the  map  of  what  is  known  as  Coachella  Valley.  It  in- 
•cludes  Mecca  andf  that  whole  desert  strip,  which  is  ideal  for  date 
culture.  If  you  examine  the  map  you  will  find  a  number  of  spots. 
There  are  124  plantations  of  dates  in  that  valley.  Of  these,  70  were 
infested  when  the  work  was  begun.  Sixty  have  been  cleaned  and  10 
are  left.  There  are  three  or  four  other  points  of  infestation  else- 
where, but  the  10  that  are  left  in  this  valley  are  important  centers, 
and  control  is  going  on.  It  means  that  intensive  inspection  of  the 
whole  124  plantations  must  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  years. 
It  means  radical,  drastic  control,  where  we  find  the  disease.  The 
control  is  to  burn  the  plant,  but  not  kill  it.  The  burning  is  external 
and  the  date  grows  from  the  inside,  and  ypu  can  burn  them  nearly 
to  the  core  without  killing  them.  When  they  are  so  burned  the  scale 
is  eliminated  in  95  trees  in  100  treated,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  after  that  such  trees  are  producing  fruit  again. 

Mr,  Anderson.  How  was  this  scale  transmitted? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  With  imported  and  other  offshoots.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  appropriation  be  continued  for  another  year.  I  think 
frankly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  show  a  practically  completed  job  of 
eradication  by  another  year,  and  maintain  merely  an  inspection  fund 
of  $7,500  for  the  year  following.  If  we  can  not  show  such  reduction, 
it  will  indicate  that  the  work  is  not  being  performed  successfully,  but 
I  am  confident  it  will  be. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  no  photographs  here.  There  are  two  scales,  one 
which  is  a  leaf  scale  (Parlatoria).    This  is  a  scale  which  covers  the 

{)lant  with  a  fine  ashlike  deposit.  This  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
eaf  but  it  also  attacks  the  truiting  stems,  and  if  it  is  uncontrolled 
it  would  largely  eliminate  the  cominercial  possibilities  of  date  culture 
in  America. 

The  other  scale  insect  is  most  of  its  life  in  the  interior  of  the  plant 
that  is  underneath  the  huge  enveloping  leaf  butts.  One  can  cut 
deeply  into  the  base  or  stems  of  the  date  and  still  find  the  insect. 
Whether  we  can  exterminate  this  other  scale,  Imown  as  red  date  scale, 
is  an  open  question  in  my  mind,  but  at  least  it  can  be  controlled,  and, 
fortunately,  is  not  as  much  of  a  menace  to  the  date  as  the  Parlatoria. 
The  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  date  culture  in  California 
tell  me  that  unless  the  Parlatoria  scale  is  eliminated  they  are  going 
out  of  business,  but  the  other  scale,  the  red  date  scale,  can  be  success- 
fully controlled  by  treatment.    This  map  concerns  the  Parlatoria. 
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Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 
MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DB.  E.  D.  BALL,  DIBECTOB  OF  SCIEHTIFIC 
WOBK,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTIJBE,  AND  MB.  A.  ZAP- 
PONE,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBXJBSE- 
MENTS. 

INTERCHANGE   OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  with  respect  to  the  10 
per  cent  provision — the  interchangeable  provision — which  I  think  was 
omitted  from,  the  bill  last  year,  page  246.  You  may  proceed  with 
this  item,  Dr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  item  has  been  carried  in  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  for  many  years,  very  largely,  no  doubt,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  deal  with  subjects  in 
which  seasonal  variation  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  out  their  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  work  that  is  to  be  carried  on  a  year 
and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  time  of  its  operation.  We  make  out  our 
estimates  in  the  bureaus  in  July  of  the  year  previous  to  the  year  in 
which  we  begin  to  spend  the  money.  Of  course,  the  expenditure 
runs  over  another  whole  year,  so  that  the  average  period  is  a  year  and 
a  half  elapsing  between  the  time  of  the  estimate  and  the  expenditure. 

If  this  was  a  post  office — the  distribution  of  the  jnail — they  could 
figure  very  close  on  the  matter  of  how  much  mail  would  be  handled 
during  that  period.  If  instead  of  that  this  is  an  item  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  perishable  fruits,  there  is  no  possibility  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  perishable  fruits  that  will  be  offered  lor  inspection  a  year 
in  advance  of  the  time  that  that  fruit  crop  sets  on  the  trees. 

For  example,  the  freeze  of  about  two  weeks  ago  in  C;difomia  will 
probably  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  inspection  required  on 
account  of  the  frozen  oranges  coming  to  market.  There  is  no  way 
of  our  estimating  a  year  and  a  half  m  advance,  when  a  disastrous 
freeze  is  going  to  occur  in  an  industry  of  that  kind. 

A  drouth  may  change  our  entire  plans  on  one  of  our  field  stations- 
Excessive  rains  may  wash  out  some  of  our  experiments  so  that  they 
are  useless  and  worthless. 

We  have  the  same  factor  in  all  our  agricultural  work  that  the  fanner 
has  in  his  operation;  that  is,  it  is  a  gamble,  and  this  10  per  cent  item, 
which  is  only  provided  for  in  case  it  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  approved  by  him,  has  been  used  in  the  past  with  a 
^eat  deal  of  discretion.  Your  statements  have  shown  the  use  of  this 
item,  so  that  you  have  had  the  facts  in  regard  to  that,  and  it  has 
shown  that  it  has  been  used  with  care;  that  only  where  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  economical  and  efficient  handling  of  the  business  of  the 
department  that  these  cases  have  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  tuberculosis  eradication  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
tell  in  advance  just  how  much  money  is  going  to  be  required  for 
indemnities  and  how  much  for  overhead  work — the  examination. 
If  we  have  10  per  cent  possibihty  of  exchange,  we  can  make  that 
work  come  out  more  nearly  even  than  we  can  if  we  did  not  have  it. 
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We  test  a  herd  and  we  may  find  one  cow  infected  with  tuberculosis, 
resulting  in  a  very  small  indemnity.  We  may  find  150  infected. 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  in  advance. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  extensive  is  this  leeway  of  10  per  cent? 
How  many  bureaus  does  it  cover  ?    All  of  them  or  just  a  few  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  All  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Agricultural  Department  ? 

I>r.  Ball.  All  the  bureaus  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  but 
subject  to  submission  to  the  Secretary  and  approval  oi  the  Secretary 
for  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  other  words,  you  could  transfer  10  per  cent 
from  the  tuberculosis  bureau  to  any  investigation  that  is  pending 
authorized  under  the  law  ? 

Dr.  .Ball.  It  could  be  done  if  the  Secretary  approved  it,  but  it 
never  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understand.  I  just  want  to  know  the  real 
extent  of  it. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  is  within  the  authorization  of  that  fimd  in  the  bureau, 
and  we  never  transfer  it  from  one  bureau  to  another. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  could  do  it,  though. 

Dr.  Ball.  No;  I  don^t  think  so,  not  as  the  law  is  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  transfer  could  only  be  from  one  item  within 
the  bureau  to  another  item  within  the  bureau. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  the  general  language  of  tne  appropriation, 
to  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  sir.  It  says  ^*  the  foregoing  amoimts  for  the 
miscellaneous  expenses. '^  This  nas  been  held  to  mean  the  general 
expense  items  oi  each  bureau  and  the  interchange  may  be  made 
only  between  items  for  the  general  expenses  of  a  particular  bureau. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  can  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industrv  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  ? 

Mr.  2appone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Or  the  Bureau  of  Biology  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  No,  sir.  At  the  time  the  general  expense  appro- 
priations of  the  department  were  broken  up  into  numerous  subitems, 
this  provision  of  law  was  put  in  so  as  to  allow  the  bureaus  a  little 
more  elasticity  in  the  use  of  appropriations  and  not  cripple  their 
work,  especially  in  the  event  of  an  unforeseen  emergency.  At  that 
time  there  was  one  lump-fund  appropriation  for  each  bureau.  Con- 
gress expressed  a  desire  that  these  appropriations  be  broken  up 
mto  subappropriations,  and  agreed  to  insert  the  transfer  provision 
permitting  a  10  per  cent  interchange  between  the  various  items. 
Under  this  provision  an  item  can  not  under  any  circumstance  be 
reduced  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  its  total,  and  an  item  can  be 
increased  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  its  total  only  in  case  of  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  general  practice  of  all  the  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  or  other  research  institutions,  I  think,  and  of  practically 
all  business,  is  to  set  aside  a  reserve  fund  that  is  not  appropriated  in 
the  first  budget,  but  is  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies.  We  have  no 
reserve  fund  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  this  10  per  cent 
clause  would  in  a  measure  take  the  pface  of  a  reserve  fund. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  You  also  allow  more  than  10  per  cent  to  be  appro- 
priated, but  not  more  than  10  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  any  one 
item  appropriated  except  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  emergency, 
and  then  only  by  written  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricmture. 
In  other  words,  if  he  certifies  an  emergency,  you  could  spend  more 
than  10  per  cent  ?    There  would  be  no  Gmit  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  has  never  been  used,  except  in  one 
case. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  think  that  provision  has  never  been  used — in  fact, 
the  10  per  cent  transfer  has  been  very  rare  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  you  could  use  more  than  10  per  cent? 

Dr.  Ball.  In  case  of  an  emergency,  yes.  That  would  be  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  instance,  as  I  recall,  the  outbreak  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  I  think  there  was  quite  a  considerable  amount 
transferred  from  the  various  items  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try— in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  it  might  be  stated — but  I 
tmnk  a  large  amount  was  transferred  at  that  time  to  take  care  of  that 
outbreak,  until  an  emergency  appropriation  could  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  do  that  in  cases  of  forest  fires,  too.  We  use  up 
our  forest  fire  money  and  then  the  Secretary  authorizes  the  expen- 
diture of  other  moneys  to  carry  that  item  until  an  emergency  ap- 
propriation is  made  and  it  can  be  returned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thori  it  comos  in  a^  a  deficiency.  In  the  me^^n- 
time  you  transfer  funds  from  the  other  items  to  take  care  ol  it  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes.     Then  they  are  transferred  back.     I  would  su2- 

f;est  that  never  has  a  transfer  of  more  than  10  per  cent  been  maae 
rom  an  item  without  submitting  a  deficiency  estimate  to  Congress 
to  cover  it.  They  can  not  do  it.  It  would  simply  mean  crippling 
the  item  to  do  more  than  that;  but  we  do  do  more  than  that  in 
case  of  a  serious  emergency  like  forest  fires,  or  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  and  that  might  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  the  citrus  canker 
if  it  had  arisen  at  a  time  when  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  really  doubt  if  that  clause  carries  authority 
to  transfer  more  than  10  per  cent.  It  is  there  by  inference,  but 
with  a  prohibition  in  the  first  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  says  not  more  than  10  per  cent  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, and  then  it  provides  that  it  shall  not  exceed,  that  it  shall 
not  be  exceeded  except  in  the  case  of  a  special  emergency.  It  is 
only  by  inference  that  you  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  10  per  (Sent  is  interchangeable,  on  the  order 
of  the  Secretary,  but  if  it  gets  beyond  10  per  cent  it  requires  the 
written  consent  of  the  Secretary.  I  assume  that  even  where  trans- 
fers are  made  of  less  than  10  per  cent  that  they  are  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  changes  are  submitted  for  approval,  in  every 
case.  In  this  provision  it  says  no  more  than  10  per  cent  shall  be 
added  to  the  item.  That  means  that  you  can  not  take  off  from  a 
half  dozen  items  10  per  cent  each  and  add  them  on  to  one  item. 
You  can  not  take  off^of  an  item  of  say  a  million  dollars  10  per  cent 
and  add  it  on  to  an  item  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  see  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Secretary 
could  do  it,  under  an  extreme  emergency. 
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Dr.  Ball.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  can  take  more  than  10  per 
cent  oflF.  It  means  that  he  can  not  add  more  than  10  per  cent  to  any 
one  item.  In  one  case  the  provision  is  for  taking  jt  off  and  in  the 
other  the  provision  is  that  you  must  not  add  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Except 

Dr.  Ball.  Except  in  case  cff  an  extreme  emergency. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Oh,  I  see  your  construction.  You  say  you  can 
not  deduct  but  10  per  cent  from  any  one  item. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  jou  can  not  add  the  sum  of  those  subtrac- 
tions to  any  other  item  if  it  exceeds  10  per  cent. 

Dr.  Ball.  Ten  per  cent  on  that  item,  yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Except  in  the  event  of  an  extraordinary 
emergency. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  To  be  so  declared  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  see.     That  seems  to  be  a  consistent  construction. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  one  of  the  very  important  things  to  the  depart- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  economy  of  work,  so  that 
we  can  allow  for  an  adjustment,  which  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
foresee,  the  length  of  time  that  our  budget  is  made  up  in  advance. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  an  undertaking  like  we  have  on  hand,  in  many- 
instances,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  be  a  wholesome  provision  if 
confined  to  the  bureau  which  necessarily  has  all  the  related  objects 
to  attend  to. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  in  which  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  that  money 
is  germane. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  has  never  been  in  fact  any  of  it  used  for 
increasing  the  salaries  or  anything  like  that  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Oh,  no ;  that  is  not  the  intention  of  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  never  has  been  used  for  increasing  the  salary 
of  anyone,  or  anything  of  that  character  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  No,  sir.  I  can  not  answer  for  it  in  times  past,  but  I 
can  answer  for  the  years  that  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  will  not  be,  so  far  as  you  can  tell. 

Dr.  Ball.  Will  not,  as  long  as  I  have  supervision  of  it,  at  least. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now  is  there  anvthing  further  on  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  So  far  we  have  not  lelt  tms  omission,  because  we  are 
only  past  the  middle  of  the  year,  but  it  is  going  to  be  serious  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  With  our  reduced  appropriations  and  the  elimi- 
nating of  this  clause  we  are  facing  some  very  serious,  difficulties. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  think  naturally  regarding  the  ap- 
propriations in  this  bill,  it  would  be  safer  to  hew  to  the  line  closely 
witn  a  provision  of  this  kind,  and  then  you  would  probably  be  justified 
if  you  had  no  such  interchangeable  appropriation,  in  asking  for  a 
deficiency.  In  other  words,  if  you  do  not  carry  a  provision  of  this 
kind  you  have  got  to  leave  some  leeway,  even  in  every  appropriation, 
at  least  in  a  good  many  of  them,  where  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
get  a  closer  estimate.  You  have  got  to  hew  to  the  line  a  good  deal 
closer  than  when  you  do  not  have  these  adjustments  to  make. 
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EXPERIMENTS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  LIVE   STOCK  PRODUCTION  IN 
THE  CANE  SUGAR  AND  COTTON  DISTRICTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  take  up  the  item  at  p^e  250.  Experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  in  live-stock  production  m  the  cane  sugar 
and  cotton  districts  of  the  United  Sta^jes. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  just  a  little  of  what  is  being  done  down  at 
this  station  at  New  Iberia  and  how  it  is  developing. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.   C.   W.   LARSON,   CHIEF  OF  THE  DAIBT 
DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

NEW   IBERIA,   LA. — ^PRODUCTION   OF  LIVE   STOCK. 

Dr.  Larson.  This  station  was  established  in  1914  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  practice  diversified  farm- 
ing in  that  sugar  and  cotton  section,  and  the  production  of  dive  stock 
was  undertaken  for  that  purpose.  This  station  serves  both  as  an 
experiment  station  and  as  a  aemonstration  farm.  Any  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  being  experimented  with  could  serve  as  demonstrations 
to  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  country,  especially  the  manage- 
ment problems  that  go  along  with  the  feeding  experiments  and  so  on, 
with  the  various  crops. 

The  chief  purpose  there  is  to  determine  the  crops  that  can  be  grown 
to  the  best  advantage  for  feeding  live  stock,  and,  in  general,  which 
classes  of  live  stock  which  can  be  grown  to  the  best  advantage. 

There  are  four  chief  projects  there:  The  dairy  and  hog  project, 
the  horse  and  mule  project,  the  beef  cattle,  and  the  hog  project. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  grow  the  most  live  stock  per  acre. 

In  the  steer  work  this  year,  for  instance,  we  are  comparing  the 
various  kinds  of  silage  from  crops  that  can  be  grown  there,  which 
includes  feeding  experiments,  usmg  com  silage,  sorghum,  sorghum 
and  soy  beans,  Japanese  cane  and  sugar  cane.  These  are  combined 
with  ricfe  polish,  the  rice  growers  gram,  and  rice  bran;  also  cotton- 
seed meal  is  used  in  the  various  mixtures,  and  the  steers  are  kept 
in  various  lots  and  are  fed  these  various  combinations  to  determine 
the  original  purpose,  namely,  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  beef 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  experiment  far  enough  along  so  that  any 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  the  matter  of  producing  and  feeding 
cattle  on  an  economic  basis  in  this  southern  territory  ? 

Mr.  Larson.  I  would  hardly  say  so,  because  the  biggest  problem 
there  is  to  grow  the  crop,  and  it  has  been  uncertain  and  we  have 
had  very  unfavorable  years  the  last  several  years,  and  it  has  hindered 
the  work  very  much.  We  have  had  some  very  unusually  rainy 
seasons,  and  some  dry  ones  making  the  crops  almost  impossiole. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  is  this  demonstration  station  located? 

Dr.  Larson.  At  New  Iberia,  La. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  sugar  cane  crop  is  not  uncertain  down  there; 
is  it? 

Dr.  Larson.  No. 

•Mr.  Buchanan.  The  sorghum  crop  is  not  imcertain,  either,  is  it? 

Dr.  Larson.  All  the  crops  in  this  section  have  been  uncertain. 
This  is  down  in  the  southern  part.  I  would  say  that  we  have  not 
gone  far  enough  to  establish  tnat  point  as  yet. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  ^ears  have  you  experimented  with  it  f 

Dr.  Labson.  It  has  been  gom^  on  now  eight  years. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  long  is  it  going  to  take  you  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  success  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  lon^  it  wiU  take. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  you  can  not  do  it  in  eight  years,  I  doubt  if 
you  can  do  it  in  a  century. 

Dr.  Larson.  Possibly  that  is  true.  They  have,  however,  deter- 
mined many  facts.  There  are  a  great  many  factors  involved  in 
growing  live  stock;  there  are  a  great  many  crops  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understood  that  the  crops  are  the  main  problem. 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  had  eight  years  of  it,  and  have  not 
determined  whether  or  not  it  is  a  success  as  to  that  yet  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  I  would  say  that 

Mr.  Buchanan  (inter]>osing) .  It  is  a  very  problematical  success  f 

Dr.  Larson.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  grow  crops  for  some  classes 
of  live  stock,  but  just  how  successful  it  will  be  I  do  not  know  that  we 
know. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  say  **grow  crops.^'  You  mean  we  might 
probably  grow  crops  ? 

Dr.  IJarson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  more  years  will  we  be  called  upon  to 
make  these  appropriations  to  determine  that  fact  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  something  I  could  not  say;  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  take.  But  the  results  that  we  obtain  every  year  are  very 
useful  to  the  live-stock  people  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  are  not  many  live  stock  in  that  section 
where  that  peculiar  land  is  with  water  a  few  inches  of  the  surface, 
is  there  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Not  very  much;  no;  it  has  been  largely  rice  and  sugar 
there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  any  salt  water  get  on  the  rice? 

Dr.  Larson.  It  does  on  some  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  that  section  rice  is  not  uncertain  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  No;  but  the  price  of  the  crop  has  been  quite  un- 
certain. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  would  be  uncertain  if  fed  to  cattle,  when  the 
cattle  market  is  imcertain. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  just  wondering  if  this  proposition  is  not 
going  to  have  to  be  relocated  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Relocated  or  stopped. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  is  a  oig  problem  all  along  the  coast 
plains  territory  to  solve  the  working  out  in  some  satisfactory  way  the 
raising  of  live  stock  down  there,  ana  I  am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  think 
you  are  making  a  whole  lot  of  progress  with  this,  and  if  this  thing  is  • 
not  rightly  located  it  ought  to  be  relocated. 

There  is  no  use  of  continuing  this  proposition  and  putting  more 
money  constantlv  into  the  demonstration  down  there  on  this  proiect 
if  it  is  not  rightly  located.  Of  course,  it  was  maverick  in  tne  nrst 
place;  it  was  oorn  with  the  expectation  that  the  elimination  of  duty 
on  sugar  would  result  in  putting  all  the  sugar  people  out  of  busineas, 
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? 


and  something  had  to  be  done  to  provide  utilization  of  those  lands 
and  preserving  the  investment  that  had  been  made  in  them.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  something  done  on  this  thing. 

NUMBER   OP  CATTLE. 

How  many  cattle  have  you  got  at  this  station  ? 

Dr.  Larsox.  There  are  42  steers  each  year  on  this  feeding  experi- 
ment which  are  turned  over;  besides  that  we  have  a  breeding  nerd, 
which  consists  of  about  35  mature  animals,  and  the  young  stock, 
that  is,  the  beef  herd;  them  we  have  a  dairy  herd. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  are  there  in  the  dairy  herd  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  About  22  mature  animals  and  about  the  same 
number  of  young  stock. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  kind  of  stock  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Jersey  and  Hereford  beef  cattle,  and  some  Brahmin 
beef  crosses. 

BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  have  the  figures  as  to  what  the  total 
investment  in  buildings  is  at  this  time  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  $8,100  in  administrative  cottages, 
office,  warehouse,  and  bridge.  Then  in  the  pumping  plant,  water 
lines  and  fence,  and  electric  light  plant  there  are  $14,000.  In  the 
dairy  project,  including  the  dairy  tarn,  feed  bam,  milk  house  and 
cdf  Dam,  silo  and  herdsmen's  cottage  and  fencing,  $11,000. 

In  the  beef  project  we  have  one  cottage  for  the  herdsman,  two 
beef-cattle  barns,  two  Negro  cabins,  and  eight  silos,  and  the  equip- 
ment for  the  different  cattle  lots,  making  a  total  of  $16,000. 

In  the  hog  project  we  have  one  cottage,  hog-feed  house,  one  Negro 
cabin,  hog  cots  (32),  and  the  fencing  equipment,  making  a  total  of 
$4,000. 

In  the  horse  and  mule  project,  we  have  a  horse  and  mule  bam, 
jack  shed,  hay  barracks,  two  Negro  cabins,  and  the  yards  and  fencing 
for  the  horse  and  mule  project,  making  a  total  of  $5,500. 

Then  in  the  implements  and  machinery,  the  tool  house  and  all 
machinery,  including  tractors,  etc.,  a  total  of  $5,500. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  other  words,  there  are  $66,000  or  $67,000 
invested  in  that  place  down  there  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Out  of  a  total  appropriation  of  $462,000? 

Dr.  Larson.  There  has  been  turned  tack  into  the  Treasury  each 
year  from  $7. 000  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  amount  turned  back 
into  the  Treasury  is  ? 

•  Dr.  Larson.  Last  year  it  was  $7,067,  and  there  was  actually 
expended  $46,000.  So  that  the  net  expenditure  on  the  farm  was  a 
little  less  than  $40,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Can  you  give  the  total  of  all  the  appropriations 
which  have  gone  back  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  I  do  not  have  those  for  the  back  years  here,  but 
some  years  it  has  gone  as  high  as  $20,000,  when  more  steers  were  fed 
and  turned  over. 
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ROADS. 


Mr.  Anderson.  Was  there  any  money  spent  last  year  on  improving 
the  road  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Some  for  graveling  the  road  this  year. .  The  road  is 
about  a  mile  long  leading  to  the  mam  road,  and.  being  a  demonstration 
farm,  a  great  many  people  drive  in  there,  ana  it  is  unsafe  for  a  car 
to  drive  over.  So  they  bought  some  gravel  from  the  county  and 
put  it  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  did  it  cost  to  fix  that  road  up  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  The.  item  covered  the  actual  expense  at  coimty  rates 
of  enough  gravel  to  make  the  road  passable  ana  safe.  About  $4,000 
has  been  spent  for  gravel. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  estimate  last  year  for  that  gravel  job 
was  $7,500,  and  I  think  we  had  a  small  increase,  but  I  do  not  thmk 
we  had  in  mind  graveling  that  road  at  all. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  far  is  tnis  farm  from  New  Orleans  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  About  40  miles  west,  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  far  is  that  above  the  sea  level  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  All  the  way  from  2  to  6  feet.  The  low  part  of  it 
overflows  sometimes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  Government  own  this  land  at  New 
Iberia? 

Dr.  Larson.  No;  it  belongs  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  the  State  contributing  anything  to  help  you  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  The  director  of  the  expenment  station  is  on  the 
committee.  The  State  has  also  paid  some  rent  for  pasture  and  done 
chemical  work  in  connection  with  experiments. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  know,  but  is  the  State  contributing  any  money? 

Dr.  Larson.  Only  as  above  stated. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND  LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCTION  IN  SEMIARID 
AND   IRRIGATED   DISTRICTS   OF   THE    WESTERN    UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Larson,  you  can  now  take  up  the  item  for 
experiments  in  dairying  and  live-stock  production  in  semiarid  and 
irrigated  districts  of  the  Western  United  States.  Is  this  the  Wood- 
ward proposition  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  No. 

ARDMORE,    S.    DAK.,    AND   HUNTIEY,    MONT.,    STATIONS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  this  project  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  The  dairy-cattle  work  is  being  done  at  Ardmore,  S. 
Dak.,  and  Huntley,  Mont.,  and  hog  and  sheep  work  at  these  farms 
and  at  Newell,  S.  Dak.,  and  Mitchell,  Nebr.  In  1917  this  appropri- 
ation of  $40,000  was  made  to  undertake  live-stock  studies  on  farms 
already  established  by  the  department.  It  was  found  after  several 
years  of  investigation  that  there  were  certain  crops  that  they  could 
grow  to  advantage  in  the  irrigated  and  semiarid  sections,  but  that 
many  of  these  crops  could  not  oe  marketed  as  such.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  the  live  stock  was  added  to  these  farms  that  had  already 
been  established.  The  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  divided,  $28,000 
for  dairy  projects  and  $12,000  for  steers  and  hog  projects,  imtil  this 
year,  wnen  it  was  changed  to  $20,000  for  each. 
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The  first  year  a  dairy  farm  was  established  at  Ardmore,  S.  Dak., 
in  this  dry-land  country,  and  the  following  year  a  similar  station  was 
estabUshed  on  the  dry-land  and  also  irrigated  section  of  HunUey, 
Mont.  Both  stations  were  previously  nm  bv  the  department.  The 
investigations  on  these  farms  have  consisted,  of  feeding  experiments 
with  various  kinds  of  crops  that  can  be  grown  there  and  pasture 
experiments.  We  are  trying  various  kin(&  of  grasses  that  can  be 
grown  both  at  Ardmore  and  at  Huntley  and  are  trying  to  determine 
the  amount  of  milk  that  we  can  produce  per  acre  with  these  various 
crops. 

At  Huntley  Station  the  pasture  work  has  been  largely  irrigated 
pasture,  and  we  have  made  some  very  good  progress  there  with  it. 
A  number  of  special  feeds  have  been  studied,  such  as,  for  instance, 
sunflower.  In  that  section  a  greater  yield  can  be  obtained  per  acre 
with  sunflowers  than  with  com  silage,  and  we  are  experimenting  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  get  the  actual  returns  in  greater  quantity  from 
the  sunflower  silage  than  from  the  com  silage  per  acre. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  with  beef  cattle  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  with  dairy  cattle. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  resiilt  of  that  experiment  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  find  as  the  result  of  experiments  with  the  sun- 
flower silage  that  there  is  apparently  not  the  advantage  in  the  growing 
of  these  sunflowers  as  was  previously  thought.  The  additional  weight 
is  not  so  valuable  as  was  thought. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Additional  weight? 

Dr.  Larson.  You  can  get  more  tons  per  acre  of  the  sunflower 
than  vou  could  com  silage,  but  you  do  not  get  more  milk  per  acre. 
That  has  been  the  experience  so  lar. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  grow  com  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  At  Ardmore  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Larson.  Some  years  we  have  been  very  successful  with  it. 
We  can  grow  some  of  tne  sorghums. 

Mr.  Lee.  Can  you  grow  sunflowers  every  year  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Usually,  and  we  have  always  grown  it  at  Huntley. 
This  year  we  got  practically  nothing  at  Ardmore. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  your  experiment  relative  to  growing  sun- 
flowers and  feeding  the  cattle  on  it  ?  Can  a  farmer  come  out  even 
and  make  a  little  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  In  that  section  they  have  not  made  much  of  anything 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  a  dry-land  investigation,  or  is  it  an  irri- 
gated proposition  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  At  Ardmore  it  is  dry  land  and  Huntley  is  an  irrigated 

f)roposition.     At  Huntley  we  have  both  some  irrigated  and  some  dry 
and. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  big  strip  of  country  that  is  occupied, 
and  people  have  been  trying  to  make  a  living  there  and  they  aave 
not  succeeded  very  well,  and  the  department  succeeded  in  growing 
some  crops  to  pretty  good  advantage  up  there  and  now  we  are  trying 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  utilize  those  crops  in  feeding  live  stock. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  years  is  it  going  to  take  you  to  com- 
plete that  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  I  could  not  say;  it  never  will  be  completed. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  will  never  be  demon- 
strated whether  or  not  the  citizens  can  cultivate  that  soil  with  the 
methods  you  recommend  and  make  a  living  on  it  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Oh,  we  could  do  that  now;  but  whether  you  could 
get  as  ^ood  a  living  or  make  it  more  advantageous  is  something  that 
will  take  longer  to  determine. 

Dr.  Ball.  There  has  been,  as  a  result  of  this  work,  a  large  increase 
in  the  live  stock  on  the  dry  farms,  already,  has  there  not  ? 
Dr.  LiARSON.  There  has  been  some. 

Dr.  Ball.  And  there  has  been  an  organization  of  high-bred  cattle 
through  that  whole  country  as  a  result  of  this  work  largely  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Through  the  Ardmore  section  not  so  much  as  the 
other  section.  There  has  been  less  around,  Ardmore  than  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Ball.  But  Ardmore,  you  understand,  was  chosen  for  experi- 
mental work  because  it  represented  a  border  line  of  successful  farming, 
and  it  is  a  harder  problem  to  undertake  to  expand  that  border.  This 
was  a  dry-farm  experiment  station  long  before  this  live-stock  work 
was  put  there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  there  many  people  out  there  ?         • 

Dr.  Larson.  It  is  rather  sparsely  settled.     It  was  homesteaded  a 

good  many  yeai*s  ago.     A  gooa  many  of  those  people  simply  gave  it  up. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is   the   population  section  out   there;  10 

square  miles  or  bigger  than  that,  say,  a  county  in  extent;  400  or 

500,  or  not  that  many  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  This  particular  county  where  this  farm  is  there  would 
be  more  than  that,  because  300  or  400  people  live  in  the  town  near  by. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  employees  nave  you  there  working  for 
the  Government  on  these  farms  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  three  for  the  Uve-stock  work,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  the  Plant  Industry  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Both  of  these  stations  are  joint  projects  between 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  that  of  Plant  Industry  ? 
Dr.  Larson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  problems  of  production  of  crops,  as  well 
as  the  utilization  of  those  crops  for  dairy  and  beef  cattle  raising,  are 
undertaken  by  both  bureaus  there  ? 
Dr.  Larson.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  the  States  contribute  in  money? 
Dr.  Larson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  it  privately  owned  land  ? 
Dr.  Larson.  It  is  land  that  has  been  leased  to  the  Government. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  privately  owned  land,  then  ? 
Dr.  Larson.  Yes;  or  State  owned.    At  Huntley  it  is  on  the  recla- 
mation project. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  Federal  Government  land? 
Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir.     In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  situation  in  South  Dakota.     One  of  the  ideas  was  to 
make  it  possible  for  those  people  to  live  every  year,  even  in  years 
when  they  have  failures  and  do  not  get  anythmg.     They  have  been 
*' existing"  some  years,  and  what  we  did  when  we  started  the  live- 
stock farm  was  to  put  in  the  silos,  digging  holes  into  the  ground,  and 
when  we  had  a  good  year  we  would  put  in  enough  silage  so  as  to  last 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  that  came  in  well  this  year,  because  we 
got  no  crops  last  year,  and  still  we  are  able  to  keep  our  herds  on  that 
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silage;  and  if  those  farmers  up  there  could  get  that  lesson  of  putting 
away  enough  roughage  in  good  years — and  tney  do  have  good  years — 
to  carry  them  over  these  lean  years  they  could  be  very  materially 
benefited. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  it  not  quite  expensive  to  construct  silos  under 
ground  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  No;  it  is  a  very  cheap  method  out  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  long  will  that  silage  keep  under  the  ground  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  are  opening  up  silage  now  that  we  put  in  the 
silos  four  years  ago,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  in  good  condition? 

Dr.  Larson.  Right  good  condition. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  man^  acres  of  land  have  you  at  the  Ardmore 
project  that  you  utilized  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  are  getting  the  crops  from  the  Plant  Industry 
Farm,  do  you  not  see,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  about  50  acres 
of  pasture  that  we  are  running  experiments  on.  Then,  they  also 
rented  at  a  very  small  rent  a  large  field  for  the  beef  calf  cattle  pastur- 
age experftnent  work  at  Ardmore. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  head  of  cattle ^have  you  out  there? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  about  25  head  of  matured  dairy  animals 
and  about  18  young  stock. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Forty-three  in  all? 

Dr.  Larson.  The  steers  are  not  owned  by  the  Government,  but 
are  owned  by  the  farmers  in  the  commimity,  who  loan  these  to  the 
station  for  experimental  purposes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  they  get  the  benefit  6f  any  improvement 
made  on  them  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Thev  get  the  benefit  of  the  improvements; 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  this  $40,000  all  spent  by  vou  on  the  live-stock 
industrv,  or  does  a  part  of  that  go  to  Plant  Industry  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  for  the  live-stock  work,  with  dairy  cattle, 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  five  farms. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Plant  Industry 
spends,  whose  feed  you  utilize  in  feeding  stock  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  have  a  large  number  of  stations.  This  Ardmore 
station  is  just  one  of  a  series  of  stations. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much,  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  is  the  cost  of 
conducting  the  experiment  with  43  head  of  cattle  and  25  privately 
owned  cattle  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Our  expenditure  of  money  is  not  for  dry  farming;  it 
is  independent  of  that.  We  are  carrying  on  investigations  of  dry 
farming:,  and  only  turning  over  incidentally  to  this  live  stock  the 
finished  product  of  our  experiments. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  the  dry  farm  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Of  the  dry  farm. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  you  are  indulging  in  dry  farming  for  experi- 
mental farm  purposes,  but  turn  over  all  the  feed  for  feeding  this 
stock  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  As  needed  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Larson.  I  could  tell  you  exactly  what  the  budget  is  for  the 
year  for  any  one  of  the  stations. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  I  would  like  to  know. 
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Dr.  Larson.  Take  Ardmore  station,  for  instance.  The  salary  of 
the  herdsman  is  $1,800;  unskilled  laborer,  $1,200,  and  one  other 
laborer  at  $1,200;  equipment,  repairs,  and  materials  for  the  bam  and 
milk  house,  $400;  special  feeds  that  are  purchased,  including  some 
cottonseed  meal  and  some  bran  and  com,  and,  as  I  said,  because  we 
did  not  get  hay  this  year  we  are  obliged  to  buy  some  hay,  and  the  total 
expense  for  feed  for  all  of  the  dairy  stock  is  $1,800. 

Afr.  Buchanan.  That  is  purchased? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  purchased. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Eighteen  hundred  dollars  worth  of  feed  was  pur- 
chased for  the  live  stock  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  half  of  the  year? 

Dr.  Larson.  No. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  last  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir.  We  haa  some  sales.  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  coal,  drugs,  freight,  veterinary  service,  repairs  to  fences, 
and  so  on,  making  a  total  for  the  dairy  work  for  the  one  station  of 
$8,500. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  station  does  not  use  the  $40,000  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  No,  sir.     This  is  only  $8,500 

Mr.  Buchanan  (interposing) .  Of  that  $40,000  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  the  balance  of  it  goes  to  other  stations? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes»  sir;  and  for  the  other  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  These  two  stations  do  not  use  the  entire  amount? 

Dr.  Larson.  No,  sir;  the  other  dairy  station  uses  $10,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  is  it? 

Dr.  Larson.  At  Huntley,  Mont.,  on  the  irrigated  farm. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  these  two  stations  use  $18,000,  where  does  the 
other  go  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  For  the  steer,  sheep,  and  hog  work  on  these  and  the 
three  other  farms. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much  of  it?  Was  any  more  than  $18,000  of 
it  spent  last  year? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  in  addition  to  the  $18,000  spent  on 
these  two  dairy  projects  work  done  by  the  Animal  Husoandry 
Division  with  hogs,  sheep,  and  beef  cattle  at  these  two  stations  and  at 
Newell,  S.  Dak.,  and  Mitchell,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  that  an  experimental  station? 

Dr.  Larson.  This  work  is  all  done  on  farms  already  established  by 
the  Government,  at  which  they  have  been  carrying  on  crop  studies. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  contemplate  any  periods  within  the  next 
four  or  five  or  six  or  ten  years  that  vou  will  complete  the  experi- 
ment in  that  section  and  will  some  other  sections  have  experiments 
opened  up  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  a  policy  I  have  nothing  to  say  about.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  end  of  information  that  you  can  work  out  at  a 
station  that  will  be  useful  to  the  community. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  department.  We  have  a 
certain  number  of  branch  experiment  stations,  and  those  stations 
have  been  located  with  reference  to  the  different  problems  of  the 
region.     Some  of  them  may  want  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time, 
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and  the  type  of  work  that  we  do  on  those  stations  will  necessarily 
vary  from,  time  to  time,  but  it  will  probably  be  nec^sary  throueft 
this  plains  area,  where  there  is  the  opportunity  for  probably  tne 
greatest  land  development  that  there  is  m  the  United  States  t<Mlay, 
to  maintain  a  series  of  experimental  stations  to  run  all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  Montana;  and  whether  you  will  continue  live-stock 
work  will  depend  on  whether  Uve-stock  work  is  successful  and  offers 
opportunities  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  continue  experi- 
ments and  to  further  develop  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  contemplate  increasing  or  getting  through 
experiment  stations  in  other  portions  of  the  country  as  the  years 
go  by? 

Dr.  Ball.  We  will  contemplate  changing  from  year  to  year  as 
problems  come  up  the  places  where  we  carry  on  experimental  work. 
I  hardly  think  I  would  be  justified — I  am  in  charge  of  that  phase  of 
the  work  now,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  justified  in  outlining 
a  policy  for  the  future.  But  in  general  we  would  wish  to  say  that 
the  development  of  experimental  stations  and  of  work  in  the  future 
will  be  verv  much  more  largely  in  connection  with  States,  and  if 
we  establish  new  branch  stations  for  work  in  the  future  it  will  be 
on  stations  probably  owned  by  the  State  or  by  us  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  rather  than  independently. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  indorse  that  poUcy.  Here  is  the  idea;  if  you 
are  going  to  continue  every  experiment  station  established  through- 
out the  United  States  and  not  establish  any  more»  then  that  par- 
ticular section  or  locaUty  having  peculiar  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions will  be  the  sole  beneficiaries  from  the  expenditure  of  all  experi- 
ment money.  If  you  are  going  to  continue  those  stations  througnout 
the  years  that  would  precmde  the  establishment  of  any  more  without 
gettmg  the  Federal  Government  expenses  so  top-heavy  that  it  will 
finally  become  a  burden — I  say,  if  you  are  going  to  keep  every 
experiment  inaugurated  and  inaugurate  new  ones,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  people  will  rebel. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  understand  that.     But,   on  the  other  hand,   the 

Eroblems  that  we  work  out,  at,  for  instance,  Ardmore  Station,  may 
e  just  as  applicable  to  some  place  in  Okla^ioma  or  even  in  Texas  as 
they  are  to  Ardmore. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Not  *'apt  to.*' 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes-  are  apt  to  be.  That  is  a  problem  of  moisture 
conservation  and  the  regions  in  which  some  relative  amount  of 
moisture  is  available  by  the  regions  which  will  benefit.  It  will  be 
likely  of  no  benefit  to  Maryland,T)ecause  the  problems  we  are  working 
on  are  problems  of  the  arid  regions,  problems  of  moisture  conserva- 
tion in  the  soil,  and  the  crop  result  is  only  one  of  the  results. 

Now,  it  is  the  adaptation  of  a  crop  to  that  kind' of  a  climatic  con- 
dition— a  thousand  of  those  problems.  We  have  already,  as  a  result 
of  this  work,  which  has  been  going  on  now  for  15  years,  whole  pros- 

Eerous  towns  and  conmiimities  where  there  was  nothing  but  sage 
rush,  and  where  attempt  after  attempt  had  been  made  to  establisn 
agriculture,  and  thev  have  all  been  failures  simply  because  they  had 
not  solved  the  problem  of  holding  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  So  this 
series  of  expenmental  stations  are  in  no  sense  local;  they  were 
chosen  from  the  fact  that  they  were  representative. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  I  can  see  where  you  find  the  same  amount  of 
moisture  and  the  same  climatic  conditions  and  the  same  soil  elements 
or  constituents  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  that  are  in  this  section  of  the 
United  States  that  the  problems  solved  up  there  would  be  solved  for 
that  particular  community  where  it  had  the  same  soil  constituents^ 
climatic  conditions,  and  the  same  moisture.  But  otherwise,  you  will 
find  lots  of  variations. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  why  we  have  stations  extending  from  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  on  the  south,  to  Montana  on  the  north,  which  are  engaged  in 
solving  these  series  of  problems,  and  what  we  find  out  at  one  station 
we  use  to-morrow  as  applicable  on  all  these  stations  and  make  it 
available  to  the  entire  region,  not  only  that  region  but  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains,  the  intermoimtain  regions. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  about  one  or  two  of  these  stations.  They 
were  located  like  the  one  we  were  discussing  and  others  we  may 
discuss.  But  these  stations  we  are  discussing  at  this  time  were 
chosen  after  years  of  study  of  this  problem,  and  the  particular 
location  of  the  station. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  location  or  the  studying. 
The  only  thing  I  am  saying  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it. 
You  ought  to  solve  those  problems — you  have  the  same  climate  and 
soil — ^why  not  open  up  some  place  else,  where  you  have  different  soil 
and  moisture  conditions  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  idea  woiJd  be  that  you  think  we  are  not  now 
covering  different  regions  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  think  the  other  regions  have 
never  been  covered,  never  have  had  any  services  from  this  character 
of  work,  and  that  when  you  work  here  10  or  15  years  and  solve  the 
main  problems  and  the  people  understand  them  you  ought  then  to 
move  the  stations  to  other  places  having  different  soil,  climate,  and 
maisture  conditions  and  solve  the  problem  for  that  section. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  and  more  eflScient  to 
take  the  particular  problem  of  a  given  locality  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  farmer,  or  with  some  State  station,  or  with  some  institution, 
work  up  the  particular  application  of  that  problem  than  it  will  be 
to  establish  oUier  stations  at  a  cost  of  a  CTeat  deal  in  time  and  money 
in  getting  them  equipped  to  do  the  work. 

We  have  just  had  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  station  in  Louisiana, 
which  cost  $67,000.  How  much  experimental  work  we  could  have 
done  with  that  money.  So  we  had  oetter  be  careful  in  the  location 
of  the  station  in  the  first  place  and  have  it  typical  of  a  large  region, 
and  then  continue  to  do  the  work  and  solve  the  problems. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  To  illustrate  my  point,  you  nave  two  stations  in^ 
one  State — Ardmore  and  Himtler  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  They  are  in  two  different  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Two  different  States,  but  the  same  character  of 
country. 

Dr.  Sall.  No;  Huntley  is  irrigation,  on  the  reclamation  project. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Irrigation  and  dry  land  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Huntley  is  irrigation.  On  the  land  that  is  not  irrigated 
you  can  not  carry  on  dry  farming. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  one  station  would  have  been  sufficient  out 
there,  according  to  your  own  statement  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Tnat  is  your  statement. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  you  work  out 
the  problems  and  apply  the  result  to  other  sections  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  said  we  nad  a  series  of  stations  extending  from  Texas 
to  Montana  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  out  the  problems  as  varied 
as  their  location. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  station  could  have  worked  out  the  problem 
for  the  others.     You  have  got  the  drv  land  States  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  dry  land  section  oi  Himtley  is  not  typical;  that  is 
an  irrigation  station  and  was  chosen  for  the  irrigation  work.  It 
would  have  been  very  unfortunate  to  have  centered  the  arid  farm 
investigation  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  tell  you  one  objection  I  have;  I  do  not  think  you 
ever  ought  to  put  permanent  improvements  on  somebody  else's 
land. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  have  an  indefinite  lease  on  the  land  in  most  every 
case.     Where  it  is  State  land  we  have  can  it  for  10,000  years. 

Mr.  Lee.  A  dollar  perhaps  would  give  you  title  to  anything  you 
wanted  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Ball.  In  my  experience  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  at 
all  in  getting  the  land. 

Mr.  Lee.  rio  trouble  getting  the  land,  but  when  you  get  through 
you  have  the  trouble  of  selling  buildings. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  find  it  cheaper  to  experiment  with  other 
people's  cattle  than  Government  cattle  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  You  would  have  to  put  up  an  appropriation  big  enough 
to  buy  all  of  those  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Big  enough?  You  have  turned  back  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  into  the  Treasury  for  years  and  given  the  farmers 
the  benefit  of  that  feed  on  his  stock. 

Dr.  Larson.  They  had  the  benefit  of  that  pasture,  which  did  not 
cost  very  much. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  used  them  in  feeding  their  stock. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  question  is  whether  you  are  going  to  carry  those 
cattle  through  the  winter  at  an  increase  or  decrease. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  loss  to  buy  the  cattle, 
then  stock  raising  is  a  failure.  If  the  owner  can  carry  it  through  the 
winter,  you  can  carry  it  through. 

Dr.  Ball.  Then  you  have  solved  a  good  deal  of  a  problem  there; 
that  is,  the  problem  of  carrying  the  animals  through,  I  think  you 
will  all  appreciate  that  dry  farming,  where  you  can  not  have  live- 
stock, does  not  build  homes  and  does  not  build  communities.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  this  an  actual  home  neighborhood,  and 
if  you  are  to  make  actual  homes,  you  have  got  to  solve  the  problem 
of  maintaining  livestock  on  the  land. 

WOODWARD,   OKLA.,   FIELD   STATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  now  take  up  page  252,  field  station, 
Woodward,  Okla.  Tell  us  something  about  what  is  being  done  down 
at  this  station.  Dr.  Larson. 

Dr.  Larson.  This  station  at  Woodward,  Okla.,  is  established  on 
a  piece  of  land  purchased  by  the  city  of  Woodward,  Okla.,  and  leased 
to  the  Government  for  99  years  to  conduct  live-stock  investigations 
and  demonstrations.     This  farm  is  160  acres.     This  appropriation 
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was  first  made  3  years  ago,  and  there  was  no  provision  for  build- 
ing, and  it  could  not  be  started.  Last  year  $3,000  was  included  for 
building  and  the  farm  was  then  gotten  under  way  and  the  neces- 
sary sheds  to  house  the  live  stock  were  built.  This  farm  is  located 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Woodward,  and  there  is  no  place  for 
the  herdsman  to  live  nearer  than  the  town,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  $2,500  increase  is  asked  for  in  this  appropriation  to  erect  a 
herdsman *s  cottage  so  he  can  be  near  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  cattle  have  you  there  to  herd? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  12  cows  and  the  young  stock. 
•   Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  got  a  man  at  $2,200  to  herd  them  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  got  a  man  at  $2,200  to  look  after  those 
cattle. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  value  of  those  cattle  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Those  cattle  cost  $6,000  for  12  animals,  laid  down. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  $6,000  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle.  The 
man  in  charge  does  get  this  salary,  but  he  is  more  than  a  herds- 
man; he  has  training  that  fits  him  for  experimental  work  and  also 
makes  him  valuable  as  a  demonstrator,  because  he  can  work  with 
the  farmers  in  the  community  and  give  them  the  lessons  he  works 
out  at  the  station. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  a  man  to  attend  to  the  chickens  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  for  the  poultry  experimental  station. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  chickens  have  you  got? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  haven^t  any. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Poultry,  then  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  not  any  poultry  as  yet — that  is  for  next 
year — and  no  man ;  this  is  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Seventeen  hundred  dollars  would  buy  a  good 
many  chickens,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  TiARsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  chicken  problem  any  different  in  Wood- 
ward than  anywhere  .else  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  The  feeding  problem;  kinds  of  feeds  they  can  grow 
there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  questions  you  are 
studying  with  reference  to  live  stock  at  this  station  ? 

Dr.  LARSON.  Our  dairy  herd  is  the  only  one  that  is  now  there,  and 
we  are  carrying  on  experiments  with  the  pasturing  of  wheat  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  that  is  as  advantageous  as  actual  bam  feeding 
with  the  kinds  of  crops  we  can  grow  there.  It  is  common  practice 
there  to  pasture  cattle  on  wheat,  and  we  have  a  group  that  we  are 
pasturing  this  way  and  a  similar  group  that  we  are  feeding,  on  the 
various  crops  we  can  ctow. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  an  actual  farm,  and  are  you  raising  crops  on 
it  and  utilizing  the  whole  farm  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  It  is  all  planted  now;  yes,  sir.  We  just  got  the  farm 
this  past  summer. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  the  farm  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  It  consists  of  160  acres. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  you  give  the  number  of  cattle  that  you  had  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  We  have  12  pure-bred  cows  and  the  young  stock  and 
a  pure-bred  bull. 
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Mr.  Wason.  And  the  12  head  cost  $6,000? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  worth  every  cent  of  it.  We 
could  sell  them  for  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  breed? 

Dr.  Larson.  Holstein,  well  bred. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  they  are  highly  bred,  I  should  think  they  are  worth  it. 

Dr.  Larson.  Oh,  they  are  worth  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  problem  about  keeping  the  stock 
alive  out  there  in  this  section  ? 

Dr.  liARSON.  No  special  problem,  if  you  give  feed  to  them.  But  it 
is  like  the  other  farms,  we  are  trying  to  learn  the  most  milk  we  can. 
produce  to  an  acre  with  the  vanous  crops. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  much  poultry  have  you  got  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  The  poultry  project  has  not  t^n  started. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  that  section, 
about  the  development  of  the  poultry  culture,  from  any  other  section? 
We  all  know  what  poultry  eats. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  know  just  the  crops  that  will 
grow  to  the  best  advantage  to  feed  the  poultry  in  every  section,  and 
tnat  is  one  of  the  problems  they  will  work  on. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  not  so  much  the  matter  of  establishing  a 
chicken  yard  as  seeing  what  they  can  feed. 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  it  absolutely. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  looks  to  me  like  poultry  eats  the  same  feeds 
everywhere,  and  you  know  already  what  they  need. 

Dr.  Larson.  But  you  do  not  know  how  advantageous  those  feeds 
are  that  you  can  grow  in  the  particular  locality,  and  there  is  con- 
stantly new  feeds  that  are  being  developed  that  are  being  tried  out 
in  those  dryer  countries. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  notice  you  estimate  a  poultryman  at  $lj700  a  year. 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  trained,  college  man  who  knows  the 
science  and  art  of  poultry  husbandry.  He  £iows  how  to  carry  on 
experiments  and  interpret  results  and  also  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  is  a  scientist  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  beinff  a  practical  poultry  man. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  you  intend  to  conauct  experiments  in  poultry 
raising,  egg  production,  and  fowls  for  market  ?    • 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  various  crops  that  can  be  grown  in 
that  section. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  a  proposition  for  some  other  department 
than  this,  raising  crops? 

Dr.  Larson.  This  is  adjoining  a  farm  that  is  already  run  by  the 
Plant  Industry  Bureau,  and  they  also  produce  the  crops  for  the 
live-^tock  project. 

Mr.  Wason.  All  your  poultry  man  does  is  to  act  as  a  scientist  on 
poultry? 

Dr.  Larson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  is  not  a  scientist  on  raising  crops;  is  he? 

Dr.  Larson.  No,  sir;  but  he  has  to  work  with  the  crop  man  and 
get  the  results  of  the  crop  work.  Either  one  alone  would  not  be 
successful.  He  could  grow  a  crop  and  not  know  how  useful  it  would 
be  for  poultry  feeding. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Hfe  could  grow  a  crop  and  feed  it  to  chickens 
like  they  do  cattle  ? 
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Dr.  Labson.  He  would  not  have  any  definite  results. 

Mr.  Wason.  Your  herdsman,  I  see,  has  estimated  annual  salary 
at  a  maximum  of  $2,200  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  have  two  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  One  is  a  helper. 

Mr.  Wason.  One  is  a  helper  and  he  gets  $1,680? 

Dr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  our  scientific  man  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  What  particular  branch  of  science? 

Dr.  Ball.  Studying  animal  nutrition  and  breeding,  along  those 
lines. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  they  been  conducting  experiments  in  feeding  to 
produce  milk  at  this  station  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  many  such  places  or  experiments  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conducting  at  the  present  time  ? 

Dr.  Larson.  Four  with  dairy  cattle;  that  is  all  I  can  answer  for. 

Mr.  Wason.  There  are  experimental  stations  in  the  diflFerent 
States  doing  the  same  thing? 

Dr.  Ball.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  cooperatively  with  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  ZAPPONE,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  AG- 
COUNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AOBI- 
CULTUEE. 

passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,,  there  is  an  item  on  page  253  with  reference 
to  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  You  are  proposing  an  increase  of 
$35,000  in  the  amount,  and  a  change  in  the  language. 

Mr.  Zappone.  This  carries  no  appropriation,  but  is  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  that  may  be  expended  from  lump-fund  appropriations 
for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  vehicles. 
This  provision  of  law  is  necessary  because  of  a  general  statute  passed 
by  Congress  in  1914  requiring  specific  authority  for  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  outside  of  tne  city  of  Washington.  You  will  note 
that  this  provision  refers  only  to  vehicles  for  use  outside  of  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Authority  for  the  purchase  of  vehicles  was  carried  by  this  item 
since  1915  until  it  was  stricken  out  in  the  act  for  1921.  The  continued 
elimination  of  this  authority  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  department.  The  purchase  of  new  machines  has  now  been 
suspended  for  two  years  and  the  department  feels  that  to  defer  such 
purchases  for  another  year  will  increase  maintenance  costs  on  old 
machines  to  a  point  that  will  be  prohibitive. 

The  amoimts  required  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  vehi- 
cles have  been  very  carefully  worlced  out  and  are  indicated  in  detail 
on  pages  254  to  258  of  the  committee  print.  That  statement  also 
indicates  the  number  of  machines  to  be  purchased,  the  bureau  for 
which  intended,  and  the  public  purpose  for  which  used.  On  page  258 
will  be  found  a  general  summary. 
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You  will  see  that  for  the  maintenance  of  machines  $73,824  will  be 
required  and  $17,735  for  the  purchase  of  new  machines,  making  a 
total  of  $91,559  for  the  purcnase  and  maintenance  of  motor-pro- 
pelled vehicles. 

For  horse-drawn  vehicles  $100  will  be  required  for  purchase  and 
$990  for  maintenance,  or  a  total  of  $1,090,  making  a  total  for  all 

{)urchases  of  $17,835,  $74,814  for  maintenance,  and  a  grand  total 
orpurchase  and  maintenance  of  all  vehicles  of  $92,649. 

The  use  of  $95,000  has  been  asked  so  as  to  leave  a  small  balance  to 
take  care  of  emergency  cases  that  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  estimate  was  prepared. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wonder  if  you  would  pick  out  of  this  list,  be- 
ginning on  page  254,  the  bureaus  for  which  new  purchases  are  to  be 
made,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  will  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  in  this  summary  here  [showing]. 
Do  vou  wish  a  statement  separately  ? 

Air.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Zappone.  It  is  on  page  258. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  purpose  for  which  used  is  not  there,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  purpose  for  which  used  is  shown  on  page  257. 
It  is  set  out  in  full. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Perhaps  the  record  ought  to  show  the  number  of 
cars  to  be  purchased,  ana  the  bureau  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
price  of  each. 

Mr.  Zappone.  This  schedule  on  page  257  shows  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  not  found  the  prices  of  each. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  it  says  **net  cost.''  The  item  is  what 
they  expect  to  pay  either  for  the  machine  new  or  for  the  machine 
including  the  exchange  of  old  machines. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  find  five  of  them  here,  and  it  gives  the  gross 
cost,  but  that  is  all  I  find.     $17,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  instance,  on  page  257  you  will  find  *' eradi- 
cation of  tuberculosis'';  they  expect  to  buy  10  automobiles  at  a  cost 
of  $3,250.  Evidently  that  means  Fords.  Maintenance  cost,  $4,500. 
I  think  all  the  data  is  here. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes;  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used, 
traveling  from  farm  to  farm  m  connection  with  the  tuberculosis  of 
cattle,  etc. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  highest  price  automobile  you  expect 
to  purchase  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  higher  than  a  Ford  or 
a  Dodge.     I  know  I  turned  down  two  or  tMee  requ^ts  for  others. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  that  would  be  under  $1,000? 

Dr.  Ball.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Zappone.  We  have  about  84  machines  at  the  present  time, 
and  about  81  are  Ford  cars.  One  of  the  other  cars  was  purchased 
second  hand.     The  Ford  is  the  car  that  is  principally  used. 

Dr.  Ball.  In  our  work  we  have  got  to  go  into  the  by-ways  as  well 
as  on  the  main  road.  The  Ford  is  the  only  car  that  we  can  get 
there  with.  The  heavy  cars  would  be  of  no  use  for  us.  They  would 
be  stuck  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  these  muddy  roads. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  quite  a  little  experience  in  this  field 
work  and  I  know  what  this  provision  means.     I  handled  the  bar- 
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berry  eradication  in  two  States,  and  took  charge  of  it  for  the  Qov- 
eminent  and  for  the  States.  We  had  to  pay  $80  a  month  rent  on  Ford 
cars.  That  is  the  cheapest  we  could  rent  them.  Now,  we  could 
purchase  those  cars  and  operate  them  for  considerably  less  than  that 
and  save  money  on  our  appropriation,  but  that  was  the  cheapest 
rent  figure  we  could  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  evidently  figure  on  the  basis  of  maintenance 
of  about  $450  a  year? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes;  $450  a  year  for  new  machines. 

Dr.  Ball.  In  the  case  that  I  mention,  that  was  only  for  the  rent 
of  the  car,  and  then  we  had  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  it  besides. 
We  paid  that  for  rent  only. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  paid  for  the  gasoUne  and  oil,  I  suppose? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.    If  we  broke  anything  we  had  to  repair  it. 

Mr.  Zappone.  We  find  that  after  a  few  years  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
new  cars  to  replace  the  old  ones  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  repair  the 
old  cars.     Then  again  the  maintenance  of  old  cars  is  quite  a  factor. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  you  get  something  on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  have  got  to  the  point  where  it  means  abandonment 
and  renting,  or  else  buying  new  ones.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  man  handle  his  car  and  be  responsible 
for  it  than  it  is  to  undertake  to  hire  cars. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Can  you  look  at  this  and  tell  how  many  cars  are 
itemized  here;  new  cars  that  you  expect  to  purchase? 

Dr.  Ball.  Divide  the  amount  of  money  by  the  price  of  a  Ford  and 
you  can  come  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  you  ought  to  figure  out  how  many  you 
need. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  all  here,  but  it  isn^t  added  up;  48  new  cars. 
That  includes  speeders  and  everything  else.  New  vehicles  of  all 
kinds. 

Dr.  Ball.  There  is  no  Question  but  that  is  economical,  and  it 
would  save  us  money,  to  allow  the  purchase  of  these  cars,  as  com- 

Eared  to  what  it  cost  us  to  run  them.  Of  course,  if  you  rent  them 
y  the  day  it  runs  away  up  into  money;  but  renting  them  by  the 
month,  that  was  the  cheapest  price  that  I  could  get. 

Mr.  Zappone.  We  could  furnish  a  statement  showing  the  number 
to  be  purchased,  and  the  average  price,  and  the  bureau  for  which 
intended,  if  that  would  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  that  would  add  anything  to  the 
statement  that  is  here.  It  would  simply  be  summarizing  what  is 
already  here. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  here  in  detail,  but  the  totals  are  not 
shown. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  no  cars  in  this  whole  list  here  costing 
over  a  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  should  say  not  over  $500.  They  are  limited  to 
that. 
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ERADICATION  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  AND  OTHBB  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

OF  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Zappone,  please  insert  a  statement  showinc 
the  original  appropriation  and  the  balance  available  of  the  origin^ 
appropriation  each  year,  together  with  the  expenditures;  also  obtain 
a  statement  from  Dr.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bm^au  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, showing  how  these  funds  were  used. 
,  (Following  are  the  statements  requested:) 


Fiscal  year. 

Oricinalappro- 
priatioDand 
reappropria- 

Expended. 

Balance. 

1916 

t2,5oo,ooaoo 

646,232.67 
604,784.21 
559,217.13 
514,085.90 
458, 141. 43 

$1,853,767.33 
41,44&46 
45,567.08 
45,131.23 
55,944.47 
61,682.18 

1646,232.67 

1917 

604,784.21 

ms 

559,217.13 

1919 

514,085.00 

1920 

458, 14L  4S 

1921 

396, 469. 2S 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  J.  B.  MOHIEB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTBEATT  OF 

ANIMAL  INDTTSTBT. 


USE  OF  funds  for  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  From  July  1,  1921  to  January  31,  1922,  a  period  of 
seven  months — that  is,  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year — there  was  expended  from  the  appropriation  available  for  the 
eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  diseases  of  ani- 
mals the  sum  of  $41,432.26.  This  money  came  irom  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  original  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  made  in  1915  and 
which  has  been  continuea  from  year  to  year  in  balances  varying  in 
amounts.  At  the  berinning  of  tnis  fiscal  year,  there  was  a  balance 
of  $396,459.25  in  this  fund.  After  the  expenditure  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  as  above,  there  was  on  February  1,  1922,  a 
balance  of  $355,026.99.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditures  for  the 
entu-e  fiscal  year  1922  will  be  about  $71,026. 

These  expenditures  from  this  fund  represent  the  expenses  of  ex- 
perts who  are  sent  out  to  investigate  reported  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  Numerous  such  reports  reach  the  department  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  it  is  imperative  that  all  such  reports  be 
instantly  and  thoroughly  investigated  inasmuch  as  the  delay  of  s 
single  day  in  discovering  the  existence  of  this  disease  would  cost 
the  live-stock  industry  of  the  coimtry  milUons  of  dollars.  A  further 
expenditure  from  this  fund  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
inspectors  at  the  great  stockyards  of  the  country  where  all  animals 
are  carefully  exammed  to  make  sure  that  they  have  no  symptoms  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  This  is  regarded  as  highly  important.  The 
history  of  previous  outbreaks  shows  that  the  spread  of  this  disease 
is  through  these  yards  where  animals  are  brou^t  for  exchange  and 
sale  and  are  distributed  to  various  States.  In  the  view  of  the  aepart- 
ment,  these  measures  are  necessary  and  the  department  would  be 
dereUct  if  it  failed  to  maintain  the  most  rigid  supervision  of  live-stock 
shipments  in  this  manner.     A  third  item  of  expenditure  from  the 
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fund  is  the  occasional  payment  of  old  claims  resulting  from  previous 
outbreaks — such  claims  as  may  come  from  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
otherwise  and  have  been  for  several  years  in  controversy  and  process 
of  adjustment. 

Friday,  February  17,  1922. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DB.  E.  D.  BALL,  DIBECTOB  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
WOBK,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE;  HON.  FBANK 
CLABK,  MEMBEB  OF  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  FLOB- 
IDA;  AND  DB.  W.  E.  HINDS,  ENTOMOLOGIST,  ALABAMA 
POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE.    AUBUBN,   ALA. 

CONTROL   AND   PREVENTION    OF  SPREAD   OP   MEXICAN    BEAN   BEETLE. 

Mr.  Magee.  Page  267,  control  of  spread  and  prevention  of  the  Mex- 
ican bean  beetle. 

As  I  understand,  there  has  never  been  any  appropriation  for  this; 
is  that  right,  Dr.  Ball  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  There  was  $100,000  appropriated  emergencv  last 
year,  with  the  hope  of  controlling  this  thing,  holding  it  into  a  definite 
area  by  quarantine. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  that  the  first  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  and  that  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  was  abandoned? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  hope  of  holding  it  into  the  area  by  the  quarantine. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  that  a  deficiency  £q>propriation  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now  you  have  an  estimate  this  year  of  $25,000. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  Mr.  Clark  is  here  and  wishes  to  address  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  very  little  about  this  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  I  am  free  to  say  to  the  committee,  except  I  know  in  a 

feneral  way  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  I  have  here  a  telegram  from 
Ir.  Wilmon  Newell,  who  is  plant  commissioner  and  director  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  Station.  Mr.  Newell  knows  more  about  things 
of  that  sort,  I  exp>ect,  than  any  man  in  Florida,  and  his  statements 
are  worth  credence  anywhere.  There  is  no  question  about  that, 
and  I  simply  want  to  read  this  telegram  into  the  record  and  say  to 
the  committee  that  I  indorse  every  word  of  it,  and  am  absolutely 
sure  it  is  needed  or  else  Mr.  Newell  would  not  advocate  it  [reading] : 

GAmESYiLLE,  Fla.,  February  15. 
Hon.  Fbakk  Clark, 

Member  of  Congress^  Wcahingtony  D,  C. 

Infonned  Congreseional  hearing  certain  agricultural  appropriations  wiU  be  held 
Friday.  Florida  especially  interested  securing  adequate  appropriations  prosecution 
work  investigations  Mexican  bean  beetle  and  sweet  potato  weevil.  Believe  150,000 
should  be  available  for  Mexican  bean  beetle  and  $110,000  for  investigations  of  insects 
affectihg  truck  crops;  this  would  increase  amount  available  for  sweet  potato  work  by 
120,000.   Mexican  bean  beetle  extremely  serious  pest  bean  and  forage  crops  of  South; 
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was  introduced  Alabama  several  years  ago;  has  spread  adjoining  States;  nearest  in- 
festation to  Florida.  Thomasville,  Ga. ;  Florida's  immense  winter  and  spring  bean  crop 
threatened.  Fourteen  Florida  counties  now  under  quarantine  account  sweet  potato 
weevil;  every  effort  being  made  prevent  spread,  while  large  scale  eradication  demon- 
strations in  Baker  County  and  elsewhere  are  being  carri^  on  by  Federal  and  State 
organizations  successfully.  Important  this  work  be  continued  and  not  handicapped 
tl]^ough  inadeauate  appropriation.  Urgently  request  you  interest  self  in  matt^  and 
inform  other  Members  Florida  delegation  of  situation  with  request  they  appear  with 
you  before  committee  to  secure  appropriation  in  sums  mentioned.  Congressman 
Anderson  conducting  conmiittee  heanng. 

WiLMON  Newell. 
Plant  Commisgioner  and  Director  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Now,  that  explains  the  situation  just  as  fully  as  I  could  do  it,  or 
even  more  fully  than  I  could  do  it  if  I  stayed  here  all  day  and  talked 
about  it.  I  ask  that  that  telegram  go  into  the  record  and,  as  I  stated, 
I  absolutely  indorse  every  word  of  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  these  gen- 
tlemen can  give  you  very  much  more  extensive  information  than  Mr. 
Newell  has  m  this  telegram. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  that  the  Secretary  has  recommended  $25,000 
for  the  control  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle.  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  will  go  beyond^  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  unless  the  facts  showed  that  more  was  needed. 
When  the  Secretary  made  that  recommendation  there  might  not  have 
been  the  necessity  for  more,  but  there  may  have  been  some  changes 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  doubt  whether  the  committee  would  act  unless  the 
Seecretary  made  a  supplementary  estimate.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  disposition  to  go  beyond  tne  amoimts  recommended  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  it  is  a  very  serious  proposition. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  sweet  potato  weevil;  Dr. 
Ball,  is  there  any  proposed  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  page  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  covered  in  the  general  truck  crop  appropriation 
of  $90,000.     I  do  not  know  that  any  specific  sum  is  allotted. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Newell  wants  $110,000,  and  he  says  that  would 
rive  $20,000  more  for  the  sweet  potato.  I  want  to  say  this  about 
me  sweet-potato  proposition.  I  can  not  go  into  it,  but  the  sweet 
potato  is  a  very  mucii  more  valuable  product  than  people  thought 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  any  number  of  by-products  tnat 
can  be  manufactured  from  the  sweet  potato,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
greatest  food  product  in  the  country  to-day.  I  hope  you  gentlemen 
will  give  us  enough  to  take  care  of  it. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  are  planning  to  eradicate  that  area  that  Mr.  Newell 
is  operating  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  operating  particularly  in  Baker  County,  which 
is  in  my  district. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  are  planning  to  eradicate  that.  He  says  there  are 
14  counties  under  quarantine. 

Mr.  Graf.  Those  are  the  coast  counties  from  Tampa  around  on 
the  southwest  coast.  The  northern  section  has  one  little  outbreak 
right  on  the  border  of  Baker  County,  and  this  area  is  the  only  one  we 
can  work  imder  the  appropriation  that  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 
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Dr.  Hinds.  I  do  not  know  just  what  might  be  of  interest  and  of 
help  to  the  committee  in  consideration  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle 
matter.  I  may  say  m  the  beginning  that  I  am  State  entomologist  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  a  number  of  years  ago  I  was  on  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  staflF  in  the  boll-weevil  investigations  in  Texas.  I 
have  been  in  Alabama  since  1907. 

We  have  had  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  there,  we  believe,  beginning 
in  1918,  certainly  not  before  that  time,  as  far  as  we  have  anv  reason 
to  conclude.  Its  existence  there  was  not  known  to  us  until  tne  1st  of 
July,  1920;  that  is  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  At  that  time  it  occurred  in 
only  two  restricted  locaUties,  very  small  parts  of  two  counties  just 
southwest  of  Birmingham,  in  the  mining  district,  where  they  nad 
brought  a  large  amount  of  alfalfa  hay  by  carload  shipments  from  the 
western  territory  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

As  far  as  we  nave  reason  to  belive,  the  insect  was  brought  there  in 
a  commercial  way,  in  those  carload  shipments — ^'hoboed,"  if  you 
please — from  Colorado  to  Alabama,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of 
1918,  and  became  estabUshed  right  in  the  home  gardens  around  these 
mining  camps. 

I  have  been  asked  to  come  to  present  the  view  of  persons  outside  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  regard  to  this  problem  as  representing 
the  State  where  it  started  in  the  East. 

We  look  upon  it  as  an  emergency  proposition  and  not  a  continuing 
one.  The  appropriation  a  year  ago  was  for  preventing  the  spread 
and  involving,  as  a  part  of  the  worK,  quarantine  measures.  By  July 
of  last  summer  it  became  evident  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  species 
that  was  not  capable  of  restriction  by  any  quarantine  measures,  so 
from  that  time  on,  with  the  assurance  of  certain  spread  and  the 
futility  of  quarantine  work,  extra  effort  was  put  on  the  control 
measures  with  the  certainty  that  a  large  area  was  going  to  become 
infested  in  a  short  time,  and  it  seemea  increasingly  important  that 
real  measures  of  control  should  be  determined  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this  map  showing  the  produc- 
tion of  dry  beans  tm*ough  the  United  States.  This  does  not  include 
the  snap  bean;  simply  the  dry  beans,  and  does  not  include  the  soy 
beans.  The  percentages  or  relation,  of  the  dry  beans  to  the  total  of 
cultivated  crops  is  shown  by  the  different  colors  on  this  map.  The 
old  western  area  infested  by  the  bean  beetle  shown  within  the  purple 
line  on  the  map,  and  from  trtis  territory  the  species  spread  to  southern 
Alabama  in  1918,  in  the  extreme  soutnem  part  of  this  area  [showing]. 
In  1920  the  beetle  had  spread  in  Alabama  to  the  limits  of  this  outer 
purple  line,  and  isolated  infestations  probably  occurred  also  at  one 

Eoint  in  southern  Georgia — Thomasville — and  one  in  northwest 
reorgia  and  at  one  point  near  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee.  One  year 
later,  the  end  of  1921,  it  was  known  to  have  spread  to  these  limits 
[indicating],  covering  a  spread  in  two  years  ranging  about  350  to 
375  miles. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  1918  it  was  wholly  confined  to  Alabama? 

Dr.  Hinds.  Wholly  confined  to  Alabama;  in  fact,  only  Jcnown  in 
one  locality. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  now  it  covers  a  part  of  Alabama  and  a  part 
of  Georgia  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  Half  of  Alabama,  one-third  of  Georgia,  one-half  of 
Tennessee,  and  is  spreading  into  three  other  States,  with  the  prospect 
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that  it  will  spread  into  Florida  and  Mississippi  and  will  probably 
reach  into  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  ana  Virginia  this  coining 
year,  1922. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  direction  olf  the  spread.  You  will 
notice  it  is  from  the  Southwest  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  you 
will  wonder  why.  It  is  the  prevaihng  direction  of  our  light  summer 
breezes,  not  the  heavy  winds,  but  the  breezes,  in  which  the  insect 
takes  wing,  and  the  drift  seems  to  be  far  more  rapid  in  that  direction 
than  it  does  against  the  direction  of  the  breeze.  This  direction  is 
significant,  because  it  is  heading  towards  the  main  centers  of  bean 
production  in  the  eastern  Unitea  States,  and  at  the  rate  it  has  spread 
in  the  last  two  years  you  can  see  that  in  two  years  more  the  prospect 
is  that  it  may  touch  Michigan  and  in  three  years  New  York  State. 
We  do  not  guarantee  that.  We  simply  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
spread  of  the  past  two  seasons  it  looks  as  though  it  might  be  in 
Michigan  and  New  York  by  about  1924  or  1925. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  bean  protection  is  a  tremendously  important 
one.  The  table  bean  crop,  including  snapbeans  and  dry  beans,  could 
hardly  be  valued  at  less  than  $100,000,000  a  year;  so  the  damage  to 
that  crop  seems  to  be  a  very  important  matter,  judging  by  our 
experience  in  North  Alabama. 

Where  the  insect  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1920,  in  the  season  of  1921 
they  literally  cleaned  up  the  beans;  80  per  cent  damage  to  the  table 
beans  in  that  section  would  be  a  conservative  estimate,  80  per  cent 
damage,  and  only  a  part  of  the  earUest  crop  of  beans  produced.  No 
late  beans.  Take  the  lima  bean  crop,  for  instance,  that  of  course  is 
a  crop  grown  in  practically  every  home  garden,  and  a  great  deal  by 
truckers  through  that  section.  In  the  lall  of  1920  there  were  lima 
beans  in  every  home  garden  through  that  section.  In  the  fall  of  1921 
all  the  green  lima  beans  grown  in  a  county  of  more  than  1,500  square 
miles  would  not  have  covered  1  acre  of  ground.  That  shows  the  re- 
duction. It  means  that  the  production  of  table  beans,  including 
snap  beans,  is  liable  to  be  practically  eliminated  where  this  insect 
becomes  established. 

Now,  as  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  may  maintain  itself:  In  the 
western  infested  area  [here  represented]  the  species  has  spread  clear 
up  into  the  northern  part  of  Colorado  and  there  we  have  high  alti- 
tudes and  semiarid  climate,  with  a  latitude  that  is  practically  on  a 
line  with  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  is  miich  farther  north  than  it  has 
yet  reached  in  the  East,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
insect  is  capable  of  spreading  clear  to  New  Hampshire  or  Maine  on 
the  Northeast  here,  and  certainly  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not 
infest  the  whole  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  even  on  the 
western  coast  if  it  should  once  get  started  there. 

Now,  these  red  lines  represent  the  minimum  winter  temperatures, 
and  if  you  watch  those  a  little  bit,  here  is  the  average  winter  minimum 
of  20  degrees  below  zero,  this  first  blue  line  [showmg],  running  down 
well  to  the  southern  edge  of  Colorado,  and  extending  across  into 
Wisconsin  and  back  into  Canada.  The  insect  in  this  western  habitat 
has  maintained  itself  where  the  temperatures  have  gone  below  30 
below  zero,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  question  that  with  the  much  more 
favorable  hibernation  conditions  that  prevail,  particularly  through- 
out the  East,  where  we  have  a  timbered  and  hilly  country,  much  more 
timber  shelter  than  occurs  in  some  of  that  area  m  the  West,  it  is  more 
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favorable  for  the  insects,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  that  the 
bean  beetle  will  maintain  itself  in  all  of  this  territory  [showing]. 

So  far  as  beinff  a  general  pest  occurring  year  after  year,  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that  it  will  be  pretty  re^mar.  It  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  hibernating  imder  so  low  an  altitude  as  600  feet  in  Alabama 
during  the  past  two  seasons.  These  winters  have  been  excessively 
mild,  it  is  true,  but  the  insect  has  been  active  in  Alabama  through 
every  single  month  in  the  winters  of  1920-21  and  1921-22.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  the  beetles  were  crawling  in  our  hibernation  cages. 

Under  western  conditions  there  are  two  generations  a  year,  coming 
out  from  hibernation  late  in  the  season,  and  I  presume  the  cold 
nights  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  reproduction  begins 
somewhere  around  the  middle  of  June;  two  generations  running  to 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

With  us  in  Alabama  this  last  spring  we  had  a  complete  generation 
developed  before  the  time  of  the  emergence  in  the  western  habitat, 
but  instead  of  two  generations  we  had  the  third  completed  and  a 
part  of  the  fourth,  and  the  extreme  range  is  from  two  to  five  genera- 
tions in  Alabama.  The  number  of  generations,  of  course,  will 
decrease  as  the  species  cete  farther  north,  but  the  fact  is  that  with 
us  in  Alabama  these  taole  beans  are  destroyed  within  four  or  five 
weeks  after  they  are  planted. 

Of  course,  the  importance  of  other  food  plants  must  be  considered. 
The  insect  attacks  cowpeas  and  soy  beans,  being  new  food  plants  as 
compared  with  what  were  attacked  in  the  western  habitat,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  the  damage  to  these  food  plants  will  increase. 

Now,  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  food  plants  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  does  not  include  the  cowpeas  or  the  soy  beans  at  all. 
This  little  map  shows  where  the  green  bean  or  the  *^snap  bean'' 
are  produced.  Florida  is  a  heavy  producer.  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky are  heavy  producers  and  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  the  heaviest 
producers  of  snap  beans.  That  of  course  extends  clear  up  into  New 
York,  also  a  very  heavy  bean-growing  State.  Others  are  only  a 
little  less  important. 

As  to  dry-bean  production,  which  includes  the  navies  and  the 
1  ixnas  particularly,  Michigan  of  course  is  the  most  heavily  concerned 
in  the  East  and  California  in  the  West.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
insect  may  not  go  through  the  whole  western  territory  if  it  gets 
started  there.  It  has  not  happened  to  get  started.  Califomia  nas 
a  very  effective  quarantine  system.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
factors  may  have  oeen  concerned  in  restriction  of  this  spread,  but 
simply  as  far  as  we  know  it  never  has  gotten  started  in  Califomia. 

Regarding  cowpeas  and  soy  beans,  tne  productions  are  shown  on 
these  maps.  The  bean  beetle  is  getting  in  where  those  crops  are 
extremely  important.  We  grow  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  for  forage 
as  well  as  for  renewal  of  soil  fertility  especially. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  contend  that  you  can  eliminate  it  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  can  you  do  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  Work  out  measures  of  control  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  to  keep  it  within  the  present  limits  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  No.  That  is  impossible.  We  should  discover  any 
possible  measures  of  natural  control,  as  by  parasites  or  other  natural 
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enemies.  If  there  is  anything  valuable  of  this  kind  it  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  Mexico,  and  it  would  take  a  competent  entomologist 
to  go  into  Mexico  to  study  the  development  of  the  species  imder 
Mexican  conditions  and  the  appearance  possibly  of  any  natural 
enemies  there,  too.  It  is  one  of  the  ladybiras,  and  we  know  that  as  a 
group  the  ladybirds  have  very  few  parasites  and  very  few  predacious 
enemies;  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  ever  get 
anything  like  full  control  from  that  source.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
depend  principally  on  the  development  of  measures  of  artificial  con- 
trol; insecticides  probably,  and  it  may  possibly  be  by  repellants. 
Sometimes  an  insect  is  kept  away  from  a  tavorite  food  plant  by  put- 
ting on  some  substances  that  repels  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Supposing  it  gets  into  a  crop,  ordinarily  what  per- 
centage of  the  crop  will  be  destroyed  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  With  our  table  beans,  including  all  of  the  kidney 
beans  and  practically  all  species  of  lima  beans,  it  would  run  about 
80  per  cent  destroyed,  which  means  practically  annihilation  of  the 
crop.  The  truck  farmers  aroimd  Birmingham  have  practically  given 
up  the  effort  to  produce  truck  beans,  an(f  as  a  result  of  that  the  price 
ol  snap  beans  in  the  Birmingham  market  this  year  ranged  above  $3 
a  bushel  right  through  the  season,  where  the  price  in  Montgomery, 
just  outside  of  the  imested  area,  ranged  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  that.  It  means  of  course  as  the  area  of  infestation  increases,  that 
wide  margin  in  price  is  going  to  increase.  A  comparatively  small 
area  infested  this  year  produced  a  difference  in  price  of  $1  to  $2  per 
bushel  in  the  sale  of  these  market  beans.  Now,  where  there  is  no 
local  supply,  as  there  was  particularly  around  Birmingham,  the  price 
to  the  consumer  goes  up. 

The  canning  industry  for  shell  beans  and  for  snap  beans  is  threat- 
ened as  far  as  I  see  it  with  extermination.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any- 
bodv  can  continue  to  produce  a  20  per  cent  crop  of  snap  beans  or 
shell  beans.  Certainly  if  they  do,  and  vou  pay  the  cost  of  production, 
the  cost  of  the  product  is  going  out  of  sight. 

I  would  base  the  plea  that  is  made  for  the  supplemental  estimate 
primarily  on  the  vanie  of  these  products  and  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining effective  control  measures  just  as  soon  as  may  be  possible, 
on  account  of  the  certainty  of  spread  and  the  rapidity  of  spread  of  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  matter  of  speed  in  arriving  at  control 
measures  wholly  a  matter  of  the  amount  of  money  you  spend  on  the 
job  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  In  part  it  is.  I  am  sure  you  would  appreciate  this  fact— 
that  climatic  conditions  affect  thegrowth  of  foilage  and  plants,  and 
affect  the  action  of  insecticides.  We  are  dealing  with  a  plant  that  is 
extremely  tender.  Our  poisons  have  not  proven  satisfactory  or  safe. 
It  may  be  the  purpose  to  develop  few  insecticides.  It  may  oe  a  pro- 
cess of  combining  those  with  what  we  already  know  and  applying 
them  in  a  way  and  at  a  strength  that  will  be  safe,  but  we  have  got  to 
know  a  good  deal  more  about  the  effect  of  these  things  under  dinerent 
climatic  conditions.  The  work  thus  far  has  been  conducted  right  in 
this  territory  in  the  heart  of  Alabama.  The  altitude  there  is  con- 
siderably higher,  and  the  summer  rainfall  several  inches  less  than  it  is 
down  here  at  Thomasville,  Ga.     That  is  the  most  southern  infested 
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point  in  the  East  and  the  altitude  is  only  100  feet.    This  is  the  lowest 
altitude  yet  reached  by  this  species  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  reactions  of  the  insect  to  these  conditions  and  of  the 
plant  to  insecticides  ought  to  be  studied  under  just  as  wide  range  of 
geographical  and  climatic  conditions  as  we  can  find  in  the  East.  I 
beheve  we  ought  to  have  a  pretty  thorough  study  made  also  out  in 
New  Mexico  where  it  is  dry  and  high.  Now,  if  we  can  cover  the  range 
of  conditions  in  that  way,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  warn  other 
sections  in  advance  as  to  the  readjustment  .that  will  have  to  be  made 
in  other  regions  on  account  of  this  insect. 

If  I  mignt  cite  a  somewhat  parallel  case,  the  Mexican  cotton  boll 
weevil  also  came  from  Mexico.  We  had  no  idea  when  it  first  came 
into  Texas — ^I  went  into  Texas  on  that  work  in  1902 — and  we  had  no 
idea  then  that  the  boll  weevil  was  going  to  go  all  over  Texas.  It  was 
considered  as  a  subtropical  thing  t£at  would  probably  be  confined  to 
a  comparatively  narrow  belt  in  south  Texas,  along  the  Gulf  coast. 
We  found  after  awhile  that  we  were  deaUng  with  an  insect  with  a 
wonderfully  adaptive  capacity. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  what  spread  it  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  Fairly  well. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  what  caused  it  to  spread  particularly  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  By  flight. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No;  it  was  not  flight,  it  was  a  storm. 

Dr.  Hinds.  Well,  that  is  flight. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  can  call  that  flightif  youwantto,butif  astorm 
picks  up  something  and  carries  it  on,  whether  it  will  or  whether  it 
will  not,.  I  don't  Imow  whether  that  is  flight.  That  storm  of  1898 
carried  this  boll  weevil  hundreds  of  miles.  That  was  called  the 
Galveston  storm. 

Dr.  Hinds.  Yes;  that  was  in  1900.  There  were  other  storms  that 
helped  in  that  dissemination,  but  the  great  spread  clear  eastward 
across  the  cotton  belt  occurred  by  flights  that  averaged  50  or  75 
miles  a  year. 

Now,  this  thing  has  shown  capacity  of  more  than  twice  the  rate 
of  advance  shown  by  the  boll  weevil.  It  has  thus  far  shown  adaptive 
capacity  to  climatic  conditions  greater  in  range  than  yet  encountered 
by  the  boll  weevil.  It  has  shown  greater  adaptive  capacitv  as  far 
as  food  supplv  is  concerned  than  has  been  shown  by  the  boll  weevil. 
While  the  boll  weevil  is  absolutel}^  confined  to  the  cotton  belt,  here 
is  something  that  is  apparentlv  going  to  spread  all  over  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  as  far  as  tne  ultimate  seriousness  of  the  problem 
is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  going  to  be  more  serious  for  the 
whole  agricultural  system  of  the  United  States  than  the  boll  weevil  is. 

As  far  as  seriousness  to  a  cotton-growing  State  is  concerned,  I  put 
the  boll  weevil  first,  because  the  cotton  crop  in  Alabama  has  more 
value  than  the  bean  crop,  but  as  far  as  the  wnole  agricultural  system 
of  the  territory  that  is  liable  to  be  infested  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  one  oi  the  most  serious  things  we  have  had  to  face. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  attack  anything  but  beans? 
Dr.  Hinds.  All  of  the  table  beans;  the  lima  beans*  the  cowpeas 
and  soy  beans  and  several  other  less  important  food  plants.  We 
have  had  some  breeding  in  a  field  of  alfalfa.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  it  may  go.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  as  the  insect 
develops  on  one  of  its  food  plants  and  its  offspring  feed  on  that  plant, 
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and  their  oflfspiing  feed  on  that  plant,  that  after  a  few  generations 
perhaps  we  may  have  a  strain  of  the  thing  with  a  taste  for  that  par- 
ticular food  plant. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  reproduce  within  the  bean  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  No.  It  is  all  on  the  outside.  It  is  exposed.  It  is 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  If  you  are  interested  in  specimens 
of  the  work,  I  have  several  photographs  here. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  poison  them,  in  that  case. 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  looks  so,  out  the  fact  is  that  the  bean  itself  is  very 
susceptible  to  injury.  The  insect  feeds  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf.  It  cleans  oflf  that  surface,  and  it  is  not  very  easily  reached  by 
poisons.  We  have  not  yet  found  satisfactory  poison  methods.  The 
most  promisinff  thing  for  snap  beans,  for  instance,  would  be  an 
insect  powder  Tike  this  fly  powder,  and  the  cost  of  that  is  so  high 
that  it  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  any  large  scale  work.  But 
that  is  the  only  thing  thus  far  that  we  will  be  at  all  safe  in  recommend- 
ing for  snap  iJeans. 

Mr.  Wason.  Then  you  have  got  to  get  at  it  on  the  underside  (rf 
the  leaf  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  The  most  effective  way,  of  course,  if  a  contact  insecti- 
cide is  used.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time,  but  I  thou^t  you 
might  possibly  like  to  get  a  little  fanmiar  with  the  insect  and  its 
work.  I  have  quite  a  set  of  figures  here  that  will  show  something  on 
that.  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  have  ever  seen  it  at  work  in 
the  field,  but  I  know  it  is  impossible  to  really  form  a  conception  of 
it  until  you  have  seen  it  in  the  field.  I  know  even  entomologist 
were  deejdy  impressed  when  they  went  into  the  infested  area. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  looks  to  me  like  sort  of  a  hopeless  proposition. 

Dr.  Hinds.  Well,  we  are  not  ready  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understand  that. 

Dr.  Hinds.  The  harder  the  problem  I  think  the  harder  we  ought 
to  push  it.  That  is  my  feeling,  frankly,  in  regard  to  it;  that  we  can 
not  afford  to  reduce  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  don't  seem  to  give  much  encouragement  or  gain 
any  effective  control  over  it. 

Dr.  Hinds.  Of  course,  you  realize  this,  that  it  take^  one  year's 
work  at  least  to  show  you  any  promise  in  the  lines  of  effort,  and  we 
have  just  had  that.  Now,  with  a  fairly  well  trained  staff,  with  the 
most  promising  lines  indicated,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  we  ought 
to  expect  most  satisfactory  work  in  the  next  two  years. 

Another  thing  with  an  insect  subject  to  variation,  as  undoubtedly 
this  is  adaptive,  the  results  of  only  one  year's  work  can  not  be 
conclusive. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  it  take  all  varieties  of  beans  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  takes  practically  all  of  the  kidney  and  lima  beans. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  about  marrows? 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  takes  all  of  those;  the  kidney  bean — an  invportant 
item  of  food  supply,  very  important  as  far  as  New  York  and  Michigan 
points  are  concerned,  and  is  a  particularly  favored  food  plant. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  stated  whether  it  affects  the  soy  bean  or  not? 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  does;  not  as  seriously  as  it  does  the  table  beans, 
but  I  have  seen  fields  of  soy  beans  that  were  literally  skinned  by  them. 
I  have  seen  a  field  of  cow  peas  of  very  heavy  growth  where  the 
weight  of  the  hay  was  reduced  at  least  one-third  by  the  work  of  these 
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insects,  and,  of  course,  the  feeding  value  of  the  hay  was  reduced 
more  than  one- third. 

Mr.  Lee.  When  does  it  be^  to  attack  the  bean  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  Thev  were  waiting  for  the  beans  to  come  out  of  the 
ground  the  midcUe  of  March  last  spring.  We  found  the  first 
eggs  on  bean  plants  in  the  field  about  tne  21st  or  the  22d  of  March, 
and  from  that  time  on  imtil  the  beans  were  destroyed  by  frost,  their 
breeding  was  continuous. 

Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  you  did  not  raise  any  beans  for  a  season, 
how  would  that  affect  it  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  The  variety  of  food  plants  is  so  great  that  we  would 
probably  miss  the  control  result  there.  That  of  course  has  been 
proposed  for  the  boll  weevil,  but  I  have  never  seen  that  it  was  prac- 
tical even  with  the  boll  weevil,  which  is  absolutely  confined  to  cotton. 

Now,  here  is  something  that  may  live  or  may  breed  on  six  or 
eight  plants,  and  the  elinunation  of  any  one  would  not  make  much 
dmerence.  The  trouble  would  be  resumed  just  as  soon  as  you 
planted  your  favorite  plants  again. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  looks  to  me  like  you  ought  to  poison  anything 
that  feeds  on  a  leaf. 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  does  look  so,  and,  of  course,  that  was  the  first  line 
of  attack,  but  the  fact  has  been  shown  that  the  arsenicals  are  quite 
largely  repellant  to  these  bean  beetles  and  you  are  trying  to  kill 
something  with  something  that  drives  it  away  from  it,  and  they 
do  not  like  the  taste  of  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  they  leave  the  plant? 

Dr.  Hinds.  The  adults  leave  the  plant  and  move  elsewhere. 
Of  course,  there  are  always  some  leaves  on  the  plant  that  are  not 
poisoned. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  appear  to  be  able  to  detect  a  leaf -carrying 
poison  from  one  not  carrying  any. 

Dr.  Hinds.  They  seem  to.   . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  got  to  disguise  that  poison. 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  this  beetle;  that  is,  when  it  is  so  destruc- 
tive.    Is  it  developed  into  a  fly  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  No.  The  most  destructive  stage  is  the  grub  sta^e. 
That  is  shown  by  these  figures  right  here  [showing].  The  major 
part  of  the  damage  is  done  by  these  nearly  grown  gruos. 

Mr.  Lee.  This  is  how  many  times  magnified  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  Four  diameters.  You  might  be  interested  in  this 
that  the  number  of  grubs  really  matured,  three  or  four  on  a  plant, 
will  completely  destroy  a  plant  like  the  ordinary  snap  bean  plants. 
Three  or  four  grubs  coming  to  maturity  will  do  damage  enough  to 
destroy  that  plant. 

Now,  we  have  had  records  of  several  that  have  deposited  up  to 
1,600  ^^  to  the  female.     Now,  that  is  rapid  reproduction. 

Mr.  vvASON.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  maximum  times 
that  she  can  lay  eggs  is.  five  times  a  year. 

Dr.  Hinds.  No.  They  deposit  eggs  in  clusters.  Those  eggs  are 
in  a  group. 

Mr.  Wason.  More  than  one  cluster  a  year  i 

Dr.  Hinds.  Oh,  yes;  a  good  many  clusters.  Maybe,  15  or  20  or 
more. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  To  one  female? 
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Dr.  Hinds.  Yes.-  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  like  that,  and  some  of 
the  beetles  that  we  carried  through  the  winter  continued  to  deposit 
eggs  through  the  following  July;  so  that  the  egg-lajdng  period  extends 
over  quite  a  number  of  weeks.  They  will  lay  two  or  three  of  those 
clusters  a  week.  They  will  lay  one  day  and  then  feed  for  a  day  or 
two  and  then  lay  for  another  day. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  is  an  actual  photograph  of  the  eggs  ? 

Dr.  HiNps.  That  is  magnified,  of  course,  about  four  diameters  also. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  records  of 
four  groups. 

Dr.  Hinds.  Four  complete  generations — that  is,  three  complete 
generations  and  a  partial  fourth  generation. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  one  season  I 

Dr.  Hinds.  In  one  season.  We  might  be  able  to  cover  a  season 
with  two  generations,  or  even  less,  ii  we  took  the  last-laid  eggs. 
The  first-laid  eggs  of  each  generation  would  give  us  five.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  average  generations  when  I  say  we  have  three  full 
generations  and  a  partial  fourth  generation. 

Mr.  Wason.  As  I  understood  you,  you  mean  that  the  eggs  then 
are  laid  some  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  then  they  hatch 
and  that  group  becomes  grown  to  maturity  and  lays  eggs  again, 
and  you  can  get  three  matured  groups  because  three  sets  of  e^s  are 
hatched,  which  you  call  a  generation. 

Dr.  Hinds,  i  es,  sir.  The  generation  that  we  would  figure  is 
from  the  average  egg  laying  of  a  number  of  specimens.  Inat  is, 
if  we  are  taking  an  average  of  a  hundred  families,  it  would  take  a 
certain  length  oi  time  for  tnem  to  deposit  half  of  their  eggs.  Taking 
the  crest  of  the  wave  for  each  of  these  succeeding  generations,  we 
would  have  three  and  part  of  the  fourth  in  Alabama.  In  the  western 
area  the  multiplication  is  very  much  less.  That  is  why  we  believe 
it  is  more  serious  here  than  it  is  in  the  western  area. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  ordinary  life  of  the  beetle  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  We  had  specimens  that  were  taken  in  the  fall  of  1920 
and  carried  through  m  the  hibernation  cages  and  died  the  foUowing 
August,  1921.  In  that  case  they  lived  over  nine  months.  I  found 
a  boll  weevil  that  lived  to  be  a  little  over  a  year  old.  Probably  in 
the  course  of  time  we  might  get  a  Mrs.  Methusalem  Bean  Beetle 
a  year  old. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  know  if  the  birds  and  fowls  feed  on  these  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  Tney  do  not.  The  birds  are  repelled,  probably  by  the 
odor  or  by  an  oil  that  is  excreted  by  the  bugs.  A  rather  familiar 
fact  with  practically  all  of  the  lady  birds,  they  are  distasteful  to 
birds.  These  beetles  have  oil  glands  right  at  the  knees  and  if  the 
plant  is  disturbed  they  close  their  legs  quickly  and  force  out  a  little 
drop  of  this  oil.  That  ^ives  them  a  Tittle  circle  of  six  of  those  drops 
of  oil  right  around  their  body.  I  have  known  of  one  case  where 
poultry,  imder  the  influence  of  shortage  of  grain  feed,  were  taught  to 
go  around  and  pick  them  up  when  they  were  jarred  off  of  the  bean 
and  were  running  around  tne  yard;  but  that* was  just  one  isolated 
case  where  they  learned  to  do  that.  So  that  I  do  not  think  we  can 
depend  upon  poultry  to  any  extent,  or  wild  birds,  for  we  have  no 
record  of  any  feedmg.  Predacious  enemies  are  largely  repelled, 
apparently.  There  are  some  general  predacious  insects  that  feed 
upon  the  grubs,  but  they  are  very  few. 
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This  photoCTaph  may  interest  you.  It  shows  you  how  they 
collect  on  the  leaves  of  a  plant  that  is  not  a  food  plant.  Such  plants 
often  give  them  best  protection  during  the  transformation  from  the 
grub  to  the  matured  stage.  They  simply  group  on  some  of  these 
weeds  that  are  around  the  food  plant. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  can  breed  on  most  any  of  this  wild  vegetation  ? 
Dr.  Hinds.  No.  When  we  speak  of  breeding,  we  speak  of  feeding 
and  raising  the  young.  They  do  not  do  that  except  on  these  main 
plants  that  I  have  spoken  of,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree.  There 
are  some  legumes  which  are  grown  in  the  ^uth,  which  are  used  to 
some  extent  as  forage  plants.  The  Kudzu  is  such  a  host  plant. 
Now,  com  is  not  a  host  plant,  but  when  it  comes  to  exhaustion  of 
their  natural  food  supplv  they  mav  feed  on  other  plants.  We  have 
what  we  call  comfiela  beans,  shell  beans,  which  are  raised  in  the 
cornfields  of  the  South  very  commonly.  They  just  simply  twine 
around  the  cornstalks.  That  prevents  tne  necessity  of  staking  them, 
that  holds  them  up.  When  the  bean  foliage  has  been  exhausted 
late  in  the  season,  we  have  had  considerable  beetle  feeding  on  the 
com.  Okra  and  squash  and  various  other  plants  have  been  attacked 
to  considerable  degree,  but  we  do  not  call  tnem  host  plants. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  I  understand  you  that  these  females  will  lay  their 
5  on  anything  outside  of  this  bean  ? 

>r.  Hinds.  They  may  lay  their  eggs  under  force  of  necessity  even 
on  glass  or  cloth  or  wood,  but  if  their  lood  supply  is  present,  they  will 
lay  them  preferably  on  the  food  supply. 

Mr.  Wason.  Suppose  they  laid  them  on  a  glass  and  the  eggs 
hatched,  what  becomes  of  them? 

Dr.  Hinds.  If  there  is  a  food  supply  close  by,  they  may  find  it. 
If  it  is  not  very  close  by  they  would  probably  perish. 
Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  move  by  flying  entirely? 
Dr.  Hinds.  The  young  grubs  move  entirely  by  crawling.  I  have 
here  a  photograph  which  will  show  the  feedmg.  The  first  stage  of 
the  gruD  developes  right  on  the  leaf  where  the  eggs  were  laid,  and 
begin  eating  about  the  second  day  after  the  hatch. 

Mr.  Lee.  Does  this  bug  attack  what  we  commonly  know  in  the 
South  as  cowpeas  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  does.  I  have  known  of  a  case  where  the  damage 
was  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  the  weight.  Our  cowpea  production 
is  a  very  important  matter  down  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  it  is  very  important  with  us  in  Georgia. 
Dr.  Hinds.  Yes.  Here  is  a  picture  showing  South  Carolina  as  the 
heaviest  producer  of  cowpeas  of  all  that  section.  Each  dot  repre- 
sents a  thousand  acres  of  cowpeas.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is 
going  on  cowpeas.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  damage  is  going  to 
be  75  or  80  per  cent  as  it  is  with  the  garden  bean,  but  I  do  Feel  this, 
that  as  the  insect  feeds  longer  and  more  generations  are  produced 
on  cowpeas,  the  probability  is  that  the  danger  will  increase. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  that  green  spot  shown  on  the  map  there  in 
Alabama  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  That  is  where  the  pest  started.  That  is  the  1920  in- 
fested area.     This  red  line  is  the  1921  infested  area^ 

Mr.  Lee.  It  will  put  us  out  of  business  if  it  gets  in  its  work  there. 
Last  year  I  raised  a  thousand  bushels  of  soy  beans.  Suppose  it  had 
hit  me. 
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Dr.  Hinds.  I  would  not  come  here  and  make  a  statement  that  the 

f production  of  cowpeas  or  soy  beans  is  going  to  be  eliminated.  As 
ar  as  I  can  judge,  the  production  of  shell  beans  and  dry  beans  and 
snap  beans,  mcluding  lima  beans,  will  be  made  impossible  wherever 
this  beetle  becomes  established. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  hold  out  any  hope  for  us.  You  do 
not  even  state  that  you  can  find  a  remedy. 

Dr.  Hinds.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
problem.  You  take  the  dry  beans,  the  snap  beans — those  two  crops 
together — and  it  is  somewhere  around  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  understand  about  the  importance  of  the  be-an 
crop,  and  it  runs  through  the  economic  life  of  the  whole  nation.  We 
understand  that.  The  only  question  now  is.  Can  we  do  it?  Caji  we 
stop  it  ?    Can  we  kill  them  ?    Can  you  find  an  effective  remedy  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  We  can  not  until  we  try. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Now,  can  you  find  a  remedy  that  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  bean  grower  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  That  is  exactly  the  problem  that  is  to  be  worked  out. 
It  is  the  necessity  for  that  which  makes  me  feel  that  it  is  advisable 
to  concentrate  on  this  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  present  situation  is  a  groping 
one.  You  are  trying  to  see  if  you  can  find  something  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  end  of  this  pest. 

Dr.  Hinds.  In  a  measure  that  is  true.  We  are  of  course  hunting 
for  some  elQFective  remedy  which  may  do  something.  That  effective 
remedy  may  be  something  new. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  know  any  tiling  about  the  history  of  this 
beetle? 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  runs  back  probably  beyond  the  be^nning  of  history 
in  Mexico.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Aztec  Indians  had  it  to  fight. 
The  insect  might  have  been  a  factor  in  their  moving.  We  had  the 
boll  weevil  and  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  and  now  we  have  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle  imported  from  that  country. 

I  speak  not  only  personallv,  but  generally,  for  the  entomologists 
of  the  cotton  States.  We  had  a  meetmg  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  last  Novem- 
ber or  the  first  part  of  December,  where  this  whole  problem  was 
discussed  and  the  sentiments  of  the  soutjiern  entomologists  is  tbat 
this  work  should  be  carried  through  and  fully  maintained;  followed 
after  and  extended  to  include  the  range  of  climatic  conditions  and 
the  growth  of  food  plants  extending  into  Mexico,  so  as  to  get  the 
different  conditions  where  the  insect  has  been  longest,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge;  to  find  natural  enemies  if  such  exist,  that  we  might 
introduce  them  to  get  the  benefit  of  them  if  there  is  any  such  thing. 
We  ought  to  go  practically  to  the  limits  of  these  things  this  year  and 
probably  next  year,  and  to  do  that  I  do  not  see  personally  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  that  with  less  than  $50,000,  which  would 
mean  a  supplementary  estimate  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Wason.  This  beetle  first  showed  itself  in  Alabama,  you  say, 
in  1918,  as  far  as  you  know. 

Dr.  Hinds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  When  did  it  fiist  show  itself  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  this  country,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  As  soon  as  the  beans  began  to  be  grown  up  in  that 
territory,  probably  50  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Wason.  It  has  been  living  there  since? 

Dr.  Hinds.  Yes.  It  has  been  known  for  40  or  50  years.  Dr. 
Ball  has  been  famihar  with  it  out  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Wason.  Dr.  Ball  has  been  familiar  with  it  for  50  years? 

Dr.  Hinds.  No;  I  don't  say  that  he  is  that  old. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  were  tney,  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  50  years 
ago? 

Dr.  Hinds.  In  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  did  they  do  there  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  In  many  cases  the  growers  gave  up  the  culture  of 
beans. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  that  stop  the  spread  of  these  things  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  As  soon  as  they  planted  beans  again  they  were  back 
in  short  order.  , 

Mr.  Wason.  In  other  words,  it  will  exist  in  some  form  and  come 
to  life  again  and  spread  as  soon  as  it  gets  something  to  feed  on  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  The  species  maintains  itself;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  finds  something  else  to  feed  on. 

Dr.  Hinds.  They  do  evidently  find  some  other  food  plants. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  it  can  not  get  cake,  it  takes  corn  oread. 

Dr.  Hinds.  That  is  true;  if  it  can  not  get  a  full  feed  it  gets  a  half 
feed. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  is  a  persistent  little  rascal. 

Dr.  Hinds.  It  evidently  is  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  wish  you  would  have  Dr.  Hinds  tell  you  what  the 
Southern  States  are  doing — his  own  State. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Dr.  Hinds.  You  are  familiar  with  this,  that  Alabama  is  the  only 
State  that  has  the  legislature  meeting  once  in  four  years.  Our  next 
session  is  January,  1923.  At  a  special  session  held  m  1920  the  insect 
had  been  known  only  two  montns  in  the  State  at  that  time,  but  we 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  prospect.  We  went  before  that 
special  session  of  the  legislature  and  asked  them  for  $250,000  appro- 
priation as  Alabamans  part  toward  an  eradication  campaign.  1  did 
not  know  enough  about  it  at  that  time  to  know  that  that  was  impos- 
sible. We  believed  that  it  was  possible  and  that  with  the  chances  of 
success  it  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

We  came  also  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  about  it,  to  see  what 
might  possibly  be  done  to  get  Federcu  support  for  Alabama,  if  that 
went  tnrough.  While  I  was  here  in  Washington  the  bill  came  up 
before  the  senate  in  Alabama,  and  while  we  had  a  majority  vote,  we 
did  not  have  the  two-thirds  that  was  necessary  to  adopt  it,  so  that 
the  Alabama  effort  failed.  We  have  no  special  appropriation  for 
fighting  this  insect.     We  have  been  concentrating  our  regular  appro- 

E nations,  which  are  small  in  Alabama  especially,  upon  this  proWem, 
ecause  we  believed  it  was  more  important  rignt  at  that  time  than 
the  cotton  industry,  for  instance.  Now,  we  have  been  working  on 
that  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  while  suspending  other  problems  that 
are  still  pressing  for  attention.  But  I  must  say  this,  that  the  boll 
weevil  has  helped  to  bring  about  good  farming.  It  has  been  a  big 
factor  in  bringing  about  diversification,  and  diversification  has 
brought  in  a  number  of  these  crops. 
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I  could  show  you  from  charts  here,  if  we  were  to  take  the  tune, 
that  Alabama  has  been  increasing  the  production  of  these  legume 
crops  by  more  than  10  per  cent  a  year  for  the  last  10  years.  We  nave 
increased  over  6  per  cent  in  the  production  of  the  legume  crops  in 
the  last  10  years.  Now,  here  is  something  that  comes  along  and 
knocks  that  diversification  in  the  head.  It  is  going  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  fight  the  weevil.  It  is  going  to  be  true,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  throng  all  the  cotton  belt. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  desire  to  ask  the  doctor 
any  questions  ? 

Dr.  Hinds.  We  can  appreciate  this,  gentlemen,  absolutely,  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  economy,  and  we  would  not  be  asking  anything 
that  we  did  not  think  was  absolutely  in  harmony  with  that;  but  the 
State  entomologists,  in  their  recent  meeting  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  felt  that 
a  minimum  of  $50,000  was  necessary  to  carry  through  the  investiga- 
tional work  for  the  next  year  and  possibly  the  year  alter,  and  by  that 
time  we  would  hope  that  we  had  gone  far  enough  in  finding  methods 
of  control  so  that  the  necessity  for  this  increased  appropriation  will 
cease. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning. 


Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  ZAPPGITE,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF  AC- 
COTJITTS  AND  DISBURSEMEITTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGEI- 
CTJLTTJRE. 

MILEAGE    rates    FOR    MOTOR   VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  there  is  an  item  on  pa^e  268  which  relates 
to  the  mileage  rate  which  you  allow  employees  tor  the  use  of  motor 
cycles  or  automobiles. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  to 
employees  of  the  department  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  per- 
sonally owned  machmes  in  connection  with  their  official  work.  This 
provision  was  put  in  several  years  ago,  and  the  rates  of  3  cents  a 
mile  for  a  motor  cycle  and  7  cents  a  mile  for  an  automobile  still 
prevail.  We  find  this  amount  is  hardly  suflRcient  to  meet  the  actual 
costs  of  operation,  and  employees  have  sulQFered  personal  loss  by 
using  their  machines  in  Government  work.  It  is  desired  to  increase 
the  mileage  rates  for  motor  cycles  and  automobiles  to  4  and  10  cents, 
respectively,  as  being  more  nearly  the  actual  cost  for  their  operation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  is  spent  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  have  never  prepared  a  statement  oearing  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been  worked  out  for  the 
whole  department.  Not  a  very  large  amount,  perhaps,  but  if  we  had 
to  go  outside  and  hire  vehicles  in  each  and  every  case  it  would  cost 
the  Government  a  great  deal  more  money  than  is  being  used  to 
reimburse  employees  for  the  use  of  their  own  machines.  Oftentimes 
the  place  where  a  vehicle  can  be  hired  is  far  removed  from  the  em- 
ployee's station.     Through  the  use  of  his  own  car  the  employee  can 
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get  out  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  I  could  only  guess  at  the 
amount  expended. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  isn't  very  much. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  thiiik  we  would  like  an  estimate  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  item. 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  it. 

Note. — It  is  estimated  that  expenditures  by  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
in  reimbursing  employees  for  the  use  of  personally  owned  vehicles  in  official  work  at 
mileage  rates  of  7  cents  for  automobiles  and  3  cents  for  motor  cycles  was  approximately 
$269,000. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  savs  there  ''not  to  exceed.''  That  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  would  need  to  pay  that  amount  in  all  cases.  If  you  are 
running  on  paved  highways  in  your  work,  or  on  the  city  streets,  7 
cents  a  mile  might  handle  an  automobile,  but  where  you  are  sending 
them  out  into  the  mountainous  country  or  into  the  country  dirt  roadi 
in  the  rainy  season,  sending  them  into  the  sand  sections  and  things 
like  that  would  be  a  very  different  expense.  That  rate  would  vary 
according  to  the  work  demanded  of  the  car.  On  the  paved  streets 
you  might  handle  a  car  for  7  cents,  but  you  can  not  do  work  such  as 
we  require  in  the  tuberculosis  eradication  and  work  of  that  kind  where 
you  have  to  go  regardless  of  the  roads. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  will  not  be  very  many  occasions  when  you  will 
get  it  for  less  than  7  cents. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  costs  me  $15  in  15  minutes  to  get  hauled  out  of  some 
mudholes  on  one  of  my  trips.  I  had  three  cars  going  through  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  I  paid  $5  a  car  to  get  hauled  out  of  each 
mudhole. 

SHORT-TIME   RURAL  CREDITS   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  vou  know  about  this  next  item  which  is  to  be 
eliminated,  to  enable  tne  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  on  short- 
time  rural  credits  to  be  constituted  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  amount  was  not  even  war- 
ranted to  the  department.  It  went  to  the  commission  appointed  by 
Congress. 

Ifr.  Anderson.  Is  it  a  continual  appropriation  until  the  commis- 
sion completes  its  work  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Any  way,  thej  have  not  asked  for  an  estimate; 
so  I  take  it  that  they  are  not  gomg  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Lee.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  this  commission  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  chairman  is  Mr.  Haugen. 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  think  that  is  without  year  and  that  they  can  use 
it  until  they  complete  their  report. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  should  Uke  to  know  what  was  done 
under  the  item  on  page  269  for  the  purpose  of  seed  loans  to  drought- 
stricken  areas.  I  think  that  item  was  not  proposed  to  be  continued 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  will  submit  a  statement,  or  shall  I  telephone  for 
somebody  to  come  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  like  to  hear  somebody  on  that  item. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  C.  W.  WARBURTOIT,  AeBOVOMIST,  IV 
CHABGE  OF  SEED  LOAF  OFFICE,  BTJBEATJ  OF  PLAHT  11- 
DTJSTBY,  DEPABTMEHT  OF  AGBICTJLTUBE. 

PURCHASE   OF   SEED   GRAIN    FOR   DROUGHT-STRICKEN   AREAS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Warburton,  we  want  you  to  tell  us  something 
about  an  item  on  page  269  which  was  carried  last  year,  under  whicn 
we  provided  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  make  loans  for  seed 
and  feed  purposes  in  tne  drought-stricken  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Warburton.  There  was  not  any  of  it  feed,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  guess  that  is  the  proposal  now.  Last  year  it  was 
seed  alone. 

Mr.  Warburton.  The  bill,  as  you  recall,  was  approved  by  tlie 
President  on  March  3.  We  got  in  the  new  administration  on  the  4tii 
and  a  new  Secretary  on  the  5th,  which  was  Saturday.  On  Monday 
the  Secretary  appomted  a  committee  to  supervise  tne  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  of  which  Mr.  L.  M.  E^tabrook,  then  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crops  Estimates,  was  made  chairman. 

At  a  meeting  of  that  committee  on  March  7,  I  was  desijgnated  to 
take  chaige  of  the  field  work,  and  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  field 
oflSce  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  that  being  considered  as  suitable  a  point 
to  reach  all  sections  of  the  drought-stricken  territory  as  it  was  possible 
to  obtain. 

THtie  forms  were  planned  by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  on  March  12  were  delivered  into  tne  mails  bv  the 
Government  Printing  OflSce.  I  left  for  Fargo  on  March  12,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  people  there  obtained  oflice  quarters  and 
establisned  a  force  and  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  various  forms 
began  mailing  them  out  to  county  agents  and  other  designated  rep- 
resentatives in  the  counties  in  the  drought-stricken  territory,  which 
was  taken  to  be  central  and  western  North  Dakota,  most  of  Montana 
east  of  the  Rocky  Moim tains,  a  few  counties  in  Idaho,  and  about 
four  counties  in  tne  State  of  Washington. 

The  first  loan  was  completed  on  March  24,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  March  and  April  practically  the  entire  amount  of 
$2,000,000  was  loaned.  The  total  loans,  as  I  recall,  amounted  to 
$1,950,000.  The  greater  portion  of  the  money  was  loaned  in  Mon- 
tana, the  total  there  beii^  $1,044,000;  in  North  Dakota,  $806,000: 
in  Idaho,  $95,000;  and  in  Washington,  $10,000.  The  total  number  of 
loans  made  was  about  14,000.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures,  1 
think;  13,935. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  total  number  of  loans  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  The  total  number  of  loans  was  13,935. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  make  an  average  of  about  $130  per 
loan? 

Mr.  Warburton.  About  $130  per  loan.  The  law  provided  that 
the  loan  should  not  be  in  excess  of  $200,  and  in  order  to  place  a  Umit 
on  the  small  loans,  that  is,  to  provide  that  an  individual  who  only 
wanted  to  sow  45  or  50  acres  should  not  get  a  loan  of  $200,  the  law 
specifying  that  this  was  to  be  for  the  purchase  of  seed  only,  one  of  the 
Secretary  s  regulations  was  that  the  loan  should  not  be  in  excess  of 
$2  per  acre.  Later,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  prices  of 
grains  declined,  so  that  it  was  decidea  that  about  $1.50  an  acre  would 
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buy  the  seed  of  any  of  the  crops  named  in  the  bill — ^wheat;  oatS; 
harley,  and  flax.  Most  of  the  loans  therefor  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  $1.60  per  acre,  as  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  seed.  As  the  chair- 
man has  stated,  the  averf^e  loan  was  aroimd  $130.  About  18.000 
applications  were  received,  and  about  4,000  of  them  were  rejected  for 
one  reason  or  another,  because  the  appUcant  did  not  have  a  crop  fail- 
ure the  previous  yeiu*  or  because  his  general  reputation  in  the  com* 
munity  was  not  good.  We  did  not  feel  that  with  the  large  number 
of  people  needing  funds  this  money  should  go  to  people  who  had  a 
reputation  of  never  paying  their  debts;  people  who  were  not  good 
farmers;  people  who  were  not  deserving.  There  were  only  a  few  such 
cases.  In  general,  the  appUcaUons  were  rejected,  oecause  the 
appUcant  could  not  qualify  as  having  had  a  failure  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  notice  in  your  statement  you  state. that  about 
$1,950,000  was  loaned. 

Mr.  Warburton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Was  the  other  $60,000  overhead  expenses,  or 
did  it  go  back  to  the  Treasury,  or  what  became  of  iti 

Mr.  W AftBURTON.  The  expense,  as  I  recall,  of  making  the  loans 
last  spring  was  around  $15,000.  The  balance  of  the  fimd  has  been 
used — practically  all  of  it,  I  think — in  collecting  loans  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  Collections  have  been  very  mu^  more  difficult 
than  the  making  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  About  $15,000  was  for  administration,  in  making 
the  loans  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  That  figure  would  be  about  correct,  I  think. 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures.  Possibly  if  the  charges  for  printing 
were  fiigured  in  it  would  run  more  than  that,  but  I  think  tnat  the 
expenses  of  the  field  office  were  about  $15,000.  We  tried  to  do  the 
work  as  promptly  as  possible  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  quite  a  large  force.  At  one  time  we  got  up  to  40  people  in 
the  field  office. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  the  remaining  $35,000  has  been  spent  and  is 
being  used  in  collecting  these  loans  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Yes.  There  is  a  small  balance — as  I  recall,  a 
balance  of  perhaps  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  at  the  present  time — 
but  something  like  $25,000  or  $30,000  has  been  spent  in  collecting 
the  loans  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  With  what  success  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  We  have  collected  about  $600,000  or  $625,000. 

Mr.  Andbjrson.  Is  that  about  all  you  are  going  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  That  is  about  all  we  will  get  this  year.  In 
many  cases  the  farmers  who  borrowed  last  spring  again  had  crop 
failures  in  1921,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able,  we  nave  obtained 
mortgages  on  the  1922  crops  as  further  security  for  the  loans.  There 
will  be  some  collections  on  those  mortgages,  although  I  do  not 
expect  the  collections  to  be  very  lai^e  after  this  year;  that  is,  after 
the  collections  from  the  1921  crop. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  will  lose  over  half  of  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  I  would  estimate  that  at  least  haif  of  the  farmers 
to  whom  loans  were  made  did  not  have  a  crop  in  1921  sufficient  to 
justify  the  collection.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who*  only  had  three  or 
four  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  or  less  than  that,  we  did  not  feel 
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that  we  were  justified  in  taking  that  wheat'  away  from  him.  It 
would  take  two  or  three  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  to  pay  his  loan. 
Many  of  the  farmers  had  durum  wheat,  wnich  in  Montana  sold  as 
low  as  50  cents  a  bushel.  It  was  in  those  cases  that  the  extensions 
were  granted  on  the  decision  of  the  Secretary,  and  a  mortgage  taken 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  obtain  one,  on  the  1922  crop. 

Mr.  Lee.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  have  a  crop  failure  there  about 
three  out  of  every  four  year^  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Recent  experience  has  been  rather  worse  than 
that,  I  think.  In  some  sections  of  Montana  in  particular  there  has 
not  been  a  paying  crop  since  1916. 

Mr.  Lee.  Keafly  that  is  a  grazing  country,  isn't  it?  A  sheep 
country? 

Mr.  Warjburton.  I  think  it  is  a  far  better  grazing  country  than  a 
wheat  country,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  These  people  from  whom  you  did  collect,  do  you 
know  whether  or  not  as  a  general  rule  they  made  anything,  or  other- 
wise, or  came  out  in  debt  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  You  will  have  to  remember  that  practically 
all  of  the  people  to  whom  loans  were  made  have  an  accumulation  of 
debts  running  back  four  or  five  years;  that  in  general  they  have  not 
had  a  paying  crop  since  1916. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Eliminating  former  debts,  taking  the  debts  for 
that  year,  last  year,  taking  all  the  debts  contracted  and  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  for  that  year,  together  with  the  Government  loan, 
these  people  from  whom  collections  were  made,  did  they  clear  any- 
thing on  that  yearns  operation  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Some  of  them  did.  A  large  percentage  of  them 
undoubtedly  did  not.  That  is,  they  got  very  nttle  pay  for  their 
labor.  Threshing  bills  were  extremely  high.  Most  of^  these  people 
are  a  long  way  from  the  terminal  markets,  so  that  the  freight  rates 
cut  down  their  prices  per  bushel  very  decidedly.  Many  of  them  grew 
durum  wheat,  which,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  was  selling  in 
northeastern  Montana  as  low  as  50  cents  a  bushel,  and  after  paying 
the  Government  loan  and  the  threshiQg  bills,  there  was  very  little  left. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  made  any  figures  of  what  per  cent  of 
them  did  not  plant  seed  at  all  ?  K 

Mr.  Warburton.  I  have  heard  of  a  very  few  cases,  and  in  those 

•  cases  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  we  have  made  collections. 

I  do  not  recall  now  more  than  four  or  five  cases  which  were  reported 

to  us.     Generally,  when  there  is  a  case  of  that  kind  there  is  some 

neighbor  who  has  a  grudge  and  he  is  very  glad  to  report. 

Mr.  Lee.  Most  of  these  farmers  are  of  the  tenant  class,  are  they 
not  ?     They  do  not  own  their  lands,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  W^ARBURTON.  Most  of  them  are  land  owners.  In  Montana,  in 
particular,  they  are  comparatively  recent  homesteaders,  practically 
all  of  whom  have  now  proved  up  on  their  claims.  In  western  North 
Dakota  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  tenants. 

Mr.  Lee.  Those  lands  belong  to  big  syndicates,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Not  necessarily;  no. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  thought  that  came  out  here  a  year  or  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Warburton.  Most  of  the  real  large  farms  in  North  Dakota 
are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where  no  loans  were  made.  The 
so-called  bonanza  farms  are  in  eastern  North  Dakota. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  What  per  cent  do  you  judge  these  people  to  whom 
you  furnished  this  seed  are  land  owners  ? 

.Mr.   Warburton.  I  would  say,  certainly,  80  per  cent  of  them, 
although  I  have  no  figures.     I  never  made  any  taoulation  of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  the  receipts  of  loans  paid,  by  States 
or  counties  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  I  have  a  recent  tabulation  which  was  sent  in 
from  the  field  office,  which  is  now  being  maintained  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.  This  was  a  statement  made  on  January  27,  which  shows 
the  collections  from  Montana  to  be  $305,000,  North  Dakota  $231,000, 
Idaho  $66,000,  Washmgton  $4,000. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  the  figures  of  the  amount  loaned  in  each  of 
those  territories? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Yes,  sir.  The  loans  in  Montana  were  $1,045,000. 
Collections,  $305,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  proportion  in  number  would  that  represent  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  These  payments  include  partial  payments. 
That  is,  there  were  some  who  were  paying  on  a  $200  loan  $50,  or  $100. 
This  total  includes  those  partial  payments.  I  think  I  have  here  the 
total  number  who  have  paid,  but  i  ao  not  have  the  number  who  have 
paid  by  States.  The  total  number  of  loans  paid  is  4,124  out  of 
13,935.  That  is  about  30  per  cent.  Then  there  are  also  some  partial 
payments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  did  not  complete  the  statement,  I  think,  that 
Mr.  Wason  wanted. 

Mr.  Warburton.  In  North  Dakota  $806,000  loaned  with  $231,000 
paid  in. 

Idaho,  $95,000  loaned  with  $66,000  paid  m. 

In  Washington  a  Uttle  less  than  $10,000  loaned  with  a  little  over 
$4,000  paid  m. 

The  largest  percentage  of  collections  is  from  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  net  result  of  this  experiment  seems  to  be  that 
we  helped  some  people  a  little  and  a  lot  of  people  not  at  all,  and 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  be  out  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
or  perhaps  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Warburton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  acres  did  these  loans  cover  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  I  would  sav  roughly  somewhere  from  a  million 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  maximum  loan  was  $2  per  acre, 
and  most  of  them  were  made  on  the  basis  of  $1.60. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  average  yield  was  on 
that  acreage  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  It  varied  from  nothing  up  to  30  bushesl  to  the 
acre.     I  could  not  make  a  guess  as  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  presume  a  large  per  cent  of  it  was  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  We  estimated  last  fall,  when  be  began  to  make 
collections,  from  the  best  reports  we  could  get  from  the  various 
counties,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  loans  made  in  those 
counties,  that  probably  at  least  half  of  the  borrowers  had  crops 
which  would  average  less  than  5  bushels  per  acre;  and  a  compara- 
tively small  part,  perhaps  15  or  20  per  cent,  had  what  might  be  called 
really  good  crops,  15  or  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  threshing  fee  out  there,  15  or  20 
cents  a  bushel  ? 
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Mr.  Warburton.  It  depended  entirely  on  the  lob.  If  it  was  a 
good  crop,  it  would  be  as  low  as  15  or  20  cents.  There  were  many 
cases  reported  to  us  where  the  thrashing  charges  ran  up  as  high  as 
50  cents  per  bushel.  That  would  be  on  a  poor  crop  where  a  consid- 
erable Quantity  of  straw  had  to  be  worked  over,  and  the  charge  was 
on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  price  for  setting  and  a  fixed  price  per  hour, 
which,  of  course,  would  make  the  bushel  chaise  run  very  high. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they  made  as  much 
as  $2,000,000  out  of  the  loans,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  more  than  that,  I  would  say. 
In  one  county — Valley  County,  Mont. — in  which  about  1,000  loans 
were  made  for  a  total  of  $166,000,  which  probably  means  around 
100,000  acres  of  grain 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  by  that  seed  loans,  or  other  farmers 
that  already  had  the  seed  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Seed  loans. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  was  realized  from  these  seed  loans  ? 

T^v.  Warburton.  There  were  over  1,000  loans  in  the  county,  a 
total  of,  I  would  say,  at  least  100,000  acres  of  grain.  It  was  reported 
by  the  county  agent  of  that  county  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
in  the  county  would  be  around  20  bushels  per  acre,  so  that  while  there 
were  some  seed-loan  borrowers  who  did  not  have  any  crop  at  all, 
because  of  hail  damage,  if  the  average  was  around  20  bushels  per  acre 
that  would  be  2,000,000  bushels  in  that  county  alone.  Our  collections 
in  that  county  have  been  very  good,  although  we  have  had  the 
strongest  kind  of  opposition. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  percentage  of  your  collections  did  you  make 
in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  We  collected  632  loans  in  full,  and  have  received 
partial  payment  on  51,  out  of  a  total  of  something  over  1,000. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  would  the  loans  average  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  The  loans  averaged  in  that  county  about  $150. 
The  general  average  was  around  $135. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  collected  about  one-third? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Of  the  total  amount  of  loans  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  that  county. 

Mr.  Warburton.  No,  in  that  county  it  was  nearly  two-thirds. 
It  was  632  loans  collected  in  full  out  of  a  little  over  1,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  regarded  at  the  best 
as  a  very  good  investment. 

Mr.  Warburton.  We  are  still  hoping  to  collect  some  additional 
loans  in  that  county.  We  have  had  considerable  opposition  from 
certain  bankers,  and  have  now  three  or  four  men  in  tne  county  who 
are  checking  sales  at  elevators  and  tr3dng  to  determine  what  farmers 
have  sold  grain  sufficient  to  pay  the  loans  and  have  not  paid. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  bankers  are  opposing 
the  collection  of  an  honest  debt  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  They  consider  that  debts  to  them  are  quite  as 
honest  as  those  to  the  Government,  and  naturally  they  want  to 
collect  their  own. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  they  are  fighting  the  collection  of  the 
Government  debt  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Well,  it  might  be  considered  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  considering  themselves  first? 
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Mr.  Warburton.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  case  of  these  loans,  was  a  lien  taken  on  the 
crop  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  where  sales  were  actually  made  of  a  crop 
after  it  was  raised,  is  the  lien  enforceable  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  In  general  it  is.  There  are  some  cases  of  a 
prior  lien,  where  a  lien  had  been  given  on  the  1921  crop  to  a  bank  or 
to  some  other  creditor,  and  according  to  a  court  decision  that  lien 
would  take  priority  over  the  Government  lien,  because  it  was  filed 
first;  that  is,  the  priority  was  determined  by  the  date  of  filing.  If 
more  time  had  been  available  we  would  have  atteihpted  to  obtain 
and  probably  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  waivers  from  other 
creditors  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  In  fact,  we  would  have  made  a 
rule  that  we  would  not  make  loans  unless  other  creditors  would 
waive  where  mortgages  had  been  filed  prior;  but  the  time  was  so 
short  that  it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  to  obtain  Waivers  from 
other  creditors.  As  I  stated  before,  we  went  on  the  theory,  which 
I  think  was  justified,  that  this  was  a  reUef  measure,  and  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  get  the  money  out  there  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  was  the  average  price  per  bushel  that  you 
paid  for  that  seed  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  We  did  not  purchase  seed  in  any  case.  The 
loans  were  cash  loans  made  direct  to  the  farmers,  who  were  to  ob- 
tain the  seed  wherever  they  could. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  remember  what  the  prevailing  price  was  for 
seed  in  March  and  April  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  I  think  that  quite  generally  through  that  terri- 
tory it  would  have  been  possible  to  buy  seed  wheat  for  around  $1.50. 

Mr.  Lee.  Did  you  state  a  moment  ago  how  many  borrowed  money 
and  then  did  not  plant  after  they  got  it? 

Mr.  Warburton.  I  can  not  say  positively.  We  had  reports  of 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Wason.  I  take  it  you  did  not  have  much  time  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion in  getting  loans  out  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  No,  sir.     It  was  the  fastest  job  I  ever  tackled. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  presume  you  did  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
gettingapplications  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  No,  sir.  The  difficulty  was  in  examining  appli- 
cations, and  determining  whether  or  not  the  individuals  were  en- 
titled to  a  loan;  and  then,  of  course,  the  routine  of  examining  the 
papers  to  see  whether  they  were  in  legal  form,  and  drawing  checks 
and  all  the  other  things  that  were  required. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  presume  where  there  were  fairly  good  crops,  you 
could  probably  get  enough  collections  to  make  it  worth  while,  prob- 
ably to  cover  the  losses  that  were  incurred  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  If  the  prices  had  been  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
higher  collections  would  have  been  very  much  better. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  all  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Warburton.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  E.  D.  BALL,  DIRECTOR  OF  SCIEHTIFIC 
WORK,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICTTLTXTRE,  AND  MR.  A.  ZAP- 
PONE,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBURSE- 
MENTS. 

PER   DIEM    RATES. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  might  take  up  the  item  on  page  279  while  we  are 
waiting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  imderstand,  this  is  an  item  that  does  not  go 
in. 

Mr.  Zappone.  It  is  simply  a  report  to  the  committee  of  the  rates 
of  per  diem  that  will  be  paid  by  the  department  during  the  fiscal  vear 
1923. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  change  in  that  item  is  proposed  ? 

Mr.  ZAPpbxE.  No  change  whatever. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  item  in  italics,  you  mean,  is  not  to  go  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Zappone.  It  does  not  go  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  put  in  here  simply  because  it  was  required 
by  law.     It  is  not  a  part  oi  the  bill  at  all.     It  is  all  statutory  law. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  understand  this  note,  if  this  does  not  go 
in  the  bill. 

Dr.  Ball.  You  are  looking  on  the  wrong  place,  I  think,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. It  is  page  279.  The  secretary  is  going  to  speak  on  page 
278,  and  we  would  like  to  take  that  up  when  he  is  here.  I  asked  to 
pass  that. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  effect  of  this  law  on  279  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  right  to  save  money  from  the  maximum  allowance. 
That  is,  he  can  send  a  man  out  and  allow  him  $1.20  a  day  for  traveling 
where  he  knows  that  is  all  he  could  wisely  spend?     Isn^t  that  it? 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  is  the  idea;  yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  done  in  the  authorization  we  give  a  man  for 
traveling.     The  authorization  specifies  how  much  he  can  spend  per 

day. 

Mr.  Magee.  Depending  upon  the  locality? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  other  words,  he  is  authorized  to  further  limit  the 
per  diem  expenses  of  employees  from  what  the  State  does  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  Just  the  same  as  this  vehicle  statute.  He 
does  not  need  to  authorize  a  man  10  cents  a  mile  simply  because  the 
law  says  he  may. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  have  no  such  law  as  this  now  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  the  law  already. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Permanently  ?    Is  it  permanent  law  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  permanent  law  reads  not  to  exceed  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  what  is  the  necessitv  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  law  requires  that  it  shall  be  reported  to  Congress 
annually. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  of  this? 

Mr.  Zappone.  There  is  no  necessity  of  putting  it  in  the  bill,  but 
we  must  make  a  report  to  the  committee  each  year  showing  the  rates 
of  per  diem  proposed  to  be  paid. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  law  requires  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  estimates 
every  year,  but  it  does  not  become  any  part  of  the  bill  when  the  bill 
is  reported. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Of  course,  this  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  report.  Thjs* 
is  in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  what  Mr.  Anderson  means.  It  looks  like  it  is 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Maoee.  If  it  is  not  in  the  bill,  I  suppose  it  is  immaterial  here. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  that  $4  maintenance  runs  throughout  other 
legislative  bills. 

Mr.  Zappone.  It  applies  to  all  departments  alike. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  It  is  put  in  simply  as  a  report  to  us. 

Mr.  Buchanan.   Yes;  I  understand. 


Thursday,  February  16,  1922. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  HENRT  C.   WALLACE,    SECRETARY    OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

MAXIMUM    SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  278 
relating  to  maximum  salaries  in  the  department.  The  Secretary  is 
here  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him  with  respect  to  the  salary 
situation  in  the  department,  and  of  course  on  any  general  policies 
of  the  department  that  he  may  care  to  discuss  at  tnis  time. 

Secfretary  Wallace.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  this  matter  of  salaries 
up  first,  or  as  I  come  to  it.  There  are  several  matters  that  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  about. 

I  have  been  Secretary  almost  a  year,  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  am 
fully  informed  as  yet  concerning  the  work  of  the  department.  It  is 
a  very  large  department.  I  have  put  in  a  good  deal  of  time  studying 
it  on  the  theory  that  I  wanted  to  know  the  department  and  ite 
workings  in  considerable  detail. 

I  found  a  .very  fine  organization,  speaking  as  a  whole.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  strength  of  the  organization;  the  systematic  way  in 
which  the  work  is  earned  on.  I  found  a  lot  of  splendid  people  among 
these  scientific  men,  to  whom  this  matter  of  maximum  salaries 
relates  especially.  They  are  a  very  high  type  of  men.  Many  of 
them  have  been  there  for  25  or  30  years  or  even  more,  and  have 
given  their  entire  lives  to  that  work. 

All  of  our  scientific  men  are  limited  in  salary  to  a  maximum  of 
$4,500  per  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  bureau  chiefs,  who  are 
limited  to  $5,000,  with  one  exception.  In  that  case  the  head  of  the 
bureau  gets  $6,000,  by  a  special  enactment  of  Congress,  I  believe. 

The  longer  I  have  studied  that  scientific  work,  the  more  evident 
it  is  to  me  that  that  salary  limitation  is  a  piece  of  wretched  business, 
considered  purely  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  also  is  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  men  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  a  very  high  lorm 
of  public  service.  Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  that  is  the 
thing  in  which  they  are  interested,  these  older  men;  that  is  their  life; 
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but  I  do  not  think  that  offers  a  justification  for  the  oommonity  at 
large  to  take  advantage  of  them,  as  it  does  when  it  restricts  them  to 
a  salary  which  is  not  adequate  for  the  proper  care  of  their  families 
■and  makes  practically  no  provision  for  the  retiring  period,  which 
comes  to  all  of  them.  I  have  had  some  computations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  us  to  compare  the  salaries  of  scientific  men  with 
scientific  men  in  other  institutions,  and  I  have  some  of  these  in 
comparison  with  other  educational  institutions.  For  instance,  take 
the  salaries  in  some  of  the  leading  endowed  institutions.  At  Columbia 
University  the  salaries  of  profesors  run  from  $6,000  to  $10,000; 
the  salaries  of  deans  about  the  same.  In  Harvard  the  salaries  of 
professors  run  from  $6,000  to  $8,000,  and  the  salaries  of  deans  from 
$6,000  to  $12,000.  The  dean  in  such  institutions  is  fairly  comparable 
with  the  leading  scientific  men  in  the  department. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  maximum  salaries  of 
professors  is  $7,000  and  of  deam  $8,000.  In  YaJe  $8,000  and 
$9,000,  respectively.  In  the  leading  Stj^te  universities  you  have  got 
about  the  same  situation.  The  maximum  salaries  of  professors 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  $7,500,  Michigan  $7,500,  Illinois 
$7,000,  California  $7,000,  Ohio  $7,500,  Cornell  $6,250;  while  the  maxi- 
mimi  for  deans  in  those  same  institutions  run  from  $6,000,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  up  to  $15,000  in  the  case  of' the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

You  can  make  comparisons  of  that  sort  throughout  the  country 
and  you  will  find  that  almost  without  exception  me  salaries  of  men 
who  occupy  positions  comparable  with  the  positions  occupied  hj  our 
leading  scientific  men  are  considerably  higher  in  the  other  institutions. 

If  you  take  it  in  our  own  Government  salaries,  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  they  compare  very  unfavorably  with  the  salaries  in 
most  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  here.  What  I 
shall  say  on  this  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  critical  of  these  other 
salaries.  I  think  they  are  not  too  high,  but  the  salaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  very  much  lower. 

Just  a  simmiary  of  that.  In  the  other  arms  of  Government  service 
there  are  7,772  men  who  get  salaries  of  $5,000  or  above,  while  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  are  19.  Those  salaries  are  in  almost 
every  other  department.  We  have  about  18,500  people  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  department,  of  whom  about  12,000  are  on- the  limap-sum 
appropriations,  so  that  those  who  get  a  salary  as  high  as  $4,500  are 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  our  personnel.  We  have  only  74 
in  all  who  get  $4,500. 

ElfPLOYEES    RESIONINO    AND    ENTERING    OTHER    SERVICES    AT    INCREASED     SALARIES. 

Now  I  call  that  most  short-sighted  business  and  grossly  unfair  to 
the  men.  The  Government  can  not  compete  with  larae  business 
enterprises.  We  have  got  a  very  striking  illustration  of  that  in  what 
has  happened  to  us  during  the  last  year  or  two.  We  have  had  a 
large  number  of  men  go  out  at  increases  of  all  the  way  from  $500  up 
to  $10,000  or  $15,000  over  what  are  we  paying  them.  I  have  got  a 
memorandum  of  that  here. 

Here  are  1,080  of  our  employees  who  have  resigned  to  accept 
salaries  which  are  known  to  us.  There  are  about  500  others  who  have 
gone  out  at  salaries  higher,  but  concerning  which  we  have  not  suffi- 
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dent  knowledge  to  speak;  in  the  case  of  these  1,080,  we  know  what 
they  got  when  they  left. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  within  the  last  year,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Those  are  the  last  two  years;  from  August  1, 
1919,  to  July  1,  1921. 

Seventeen  of  those  got  increases  of  below  $100.  Three  hundred 
and  eiehty-four  of  them  increases  of  from  $500  to  $1,000.  One 
himdred  and  forty-^seven  got  increases  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 
And  from  that  it  runs  up  to  an  indefinite  sum. 

r  haye  definite  information  here  of  1 1  who  got  an  increase  of  from 
$3,000  to  $3,500;  7  who  got  increases  up  to  $4,000:  two  who  got 
increases  up  to  $5,000;  1  who  got  an  increase  up  to  $8,000.  The  total 
salaries  paid  to  those  1,080  employees  by  the  department  was 
$1,576,884,  and  the  total  increase  these  1,080  men  received  in  their 
new  positions  was  $935,366,  making  an  average  increase  of  $866, 
and  an  average  percentage  increase  of  59.3.  There  are  about  500 
more  concemmg  whom  we  do  not  have  information  sufficiently 
definite  to  justify  me  in  using  it. 

Of  these  1,080,  127  accepted  positions  in  other  branches  of  the 
Government  service  and  953  went  to  outside  institutions. 

We  have  a  shift — ^not  a  large  shift,  but  a  substantial  shift  right 
along — of  people  from  our  department  to  other  arms  of  the  service 
at  increases  in  salaries.  Once  in  a  while  we  suffer  a  grievous  dis- 
appointment because  of  some  man  that  we  expected  to  get,  only  to 
find  that  he  had  gone  to  work  in  some  other  department. 

Now,  these  men  are  not  out  for  the  money.  I  can  give  you  a  very 
good  illustration  of  that.  I  have  a  position  of  bureau  chief  vacant, 
me  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  chiei  of  that  bureau  resigned  along 
in  June  or  July.  That  is,  he  terminated  his  work  at  that  time. 
Shortly  after  I  came  here  he  told  me  that  he  expected  to  leave  the 
work.  That  was  Dr.  Alsberg,  who  had  repeatedl;^  been  offered  other 
positions  at  higher  salaries,  substantially  higher  increases,  and  who 
nad  refused  them  because  he  was  devoted  to  his  work;  but  an  offer 
came  along  in  the  direct  line  of  work  in  which  he  was  interested, 
nutrition  investigations,  with  a  substantially  higher  salary  than  we 
could  pay,  and  he  accepted  it. 

I  askea  Dr.  Ball  and  Dr.  Alsberg  to  try  to  find  a  suitable  successor, 
and  they  worked  a  long  time  on  it.  One  man  whom  we  wanted, 
who  haa  had  experience  in  the  department  before,  a  man  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  had  gone  out  at  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  over  what  he  had  been  getting  in  the  department. 
He  got  $10,000  a  year,  and  we  thought  we  would  try  to  get  nim  back, 
and  he  offered  to  come  if  we  could  pay  him  $7,500.  He  was  willing 
to  take  that  much  of  a  sacrifice,  but  in  justice  to  his  family  he  coula 
not  do  less  than  tliat. 

It  simply  shows  that  other  conditions  being  equal,  they  prefer 
to  stay  in  the  work  in  which  they  have  a  vital  heart  interest.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  a  man  must  give  consideration  to  his  own 
familv,  and  whwi  that  time  comes,  the  Government  suffers. 

I  tnmk  you  do  not  care  for  me  to  go  into  detail  or  read  the  number 
of  figures  mto  your  record  here  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  you  care  to  insert  those  tabulations  in  the 
record  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Well,  if  you  would  like  to  have  them. 
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Mr  ANDEBS^iX.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  very  gbd  to 
hiive  them. 

Se^Tetan*  Wallace.  I  will  prepare  them  in  more  condensed  form 
for  you.  and  be  glad  U)  submit  them  to  tou.  They  are  someidiAt 
in  detail  here. 

EmpbfijtJtH  of  flu:  fJepartmerit  of  AgnruUwre  yrho  rttigned  to  attepi  pomtitmg  tt  higl^ 

»alariejf  for  l^-yenr  period  ending  July.  Wil. 


Amrjunt  of  increaM. 


Bel'/wllOO 

%\iiiUt%Wi.... 
f201  toSTKIO.... 
%'m  Ut%¥ti).... 

%¥)\  u,%r*n).... 

VM  to $1,000.. 
$1/J01  to$l/jfX), 
%\,Td)\  to$2,orjo. 
$2,0rn  to  $2/jO0. 
tv*i\  to  ${,000, 

t^^m  to  ri,doo. 
$■'{,501  to  $4,oor). 
$4,0r)l  to$4,.W). 
$4,.V)1  to  $'^000. 
$.•>,(«!  to  f^.VXK 
$«,(K)I  to  t'l,.Vi0. 
$^i,.%l  to  $7,or)0. 
$7,-V)I  to  $H,000. 

Total.... 


Nev  pQsitioos. 


Other  departments. 


Oatidde. 


Goad 

tool 


.Sdentiflc. 


Oerical.      Totml.     Sdeotiflc. 


ToUl. 


I 


2 

9 

11 

3 

27 

30 

5 

19 

24 

2 

9 

11 

4 

6 

10 

14 

12 

26 

9 

4  , 

13 

1 

1 

4 

35 

33 

47 

51 

341 

111 

60 

26 

16 

9 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


2 

21 

38 

43 

50 

117 

23 

5 

4 


6 

56 

71 

90 

101 

358 

134 

65 

30 

16 

10 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


1 


n 

« 

HI 

Ul 
1^ 
117 

« 
» 

11 

N 

1 

1 
2 
1 


41 


86 


127 


648 


305 


953'        l.CSP 


Total  Kalarlos  paid  by  department  to  the  1,080  employees  who  resigned $1,578,*^ 

Total  Incrcmie  received  In  new  positions |9i^3M 

A  vorajje  increase W6 

AvcraKe  percentajjc  of  increase : %l 

Staff  ment  slewing  larger  increases  in  detail  of  some  of  the  workers  who  have  left  the  depart- 
ment for  higher  salaries. 


Depart inoiit  salary. 

Total 
numl)cr 
of  men. 

$5,000 

to 
$'),999 

$),000 

to 
$3,999 

1 

$7,000 

to 
$7,999 

S8,000 

to 
$8,999 

$9,000 

to 
$9,099 

'  $10,000  ;  $12,000  | 
i      to      !      to     :|D,«) 
$11,999    $14.9991 

1 

$I,«K¥I  (o$!,l!>«» 

2             1 

1 

$l,.'ini»  lo$l,\t\f[t 

.     .. 

; 

%*,(nv)  lolJjO'j 

3    

4  1 

9    

6    

10 

1 
1 
4 
2 

.! .. 

i 
1 

1 
1 

G 

1  1 ' 

%2,:ah}  totj.'.m 

1           1 

tJ.CKKI  loSiJ'.m 

1 
2 

i* 

3  '          .  .' 

HJitn)  lo  $«,'.»«♦!» 

1            2 

St,(jn«)  lo  $i.i<nK 

'> 

$»,.Vi<>  IO$l.*»«K» 

1 

•  I  :::::::y"  i 

$^,(KIO 

I 

% 

■ i 

1 

KlXINCi    MAXIMUM    8AL.\RY   OF   SCIENTIFIC   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  lircnANAX.  Do  the  details  show  the  increase  that  you  desire! 
That  is,  whnt  the  salary  will  be  fixed  at  if  your  request  is  granted! 

SeiTotarv  Wallace.  In  this  item  in  the  appropriation  we  ask 
permission  to  pay  up  to  a  maximum  of  $6,500  for  these  scientific 
men.  I  have  no  intention  of  at  once  marking  them  all  up  to  $6,50(1 
What  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  is  to  raise  that  limit  and  th«iwe 
will  adjust  the  salaries  to  mtvl  \v«v\\.«A\otv,  ^.tcording  to  the  characttf 
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of  the  work  done  and  according  to  the  quaUfications  of  the  man  who 
is  doing  it.  I  have  no  intention  at  all  of  marking  them  all  up.  I 
can  not  give  you  a  list  to-day  of  the  men  who  would  be  marked  up 
•  to  that  limit,  if  I  had  authonty  to  do  it.  Please  understand  clearly 
also,  that  an  increase  in  the  maximum  which  we  are  asking  does 
not  increase  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  not  understand  me  to  infer  that  you  would 
do  it,  but  when  we  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  some  Member 
will  want  to  know. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  has  this  $4,500  limitation  been  in 
effect? 

Dr.  Ball.  Eight  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  During  that  time,  out  of  the  18,000  employees, 
some  74  have  reached  the  maximum  limit  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes.  The  first  year  there  were  none  appointed  to  the 
maximum  limit.  The  next  year  there  were  two,  and  the  next  year 
there  were  only  three,  showing  that  the  department  has  been  using 
very  conservative  judgment  m  advancing  them.  This  does  not 
increase  our  appropriations  and  therefore  it  comes  right  back  as  a 
burden  on  us.  If  we  ask  for  a  statutory  increase,  we  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  salary  and  it  does  not  take  oflF  any  from  our 
work.  If  we  increase  a  salary  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  lump  sum,  it  immediately  reduces  the  amount  that  we 
can  use  for  work. 

Therefore  no  salary  will  be  increased  unless  in  the  judgment  of 
the  department  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
work.     That  is  the  limitation  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  disposition 
to  let  the  work  suflFer  for  the  salary  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  There  never  has  been  in  the  department,  I  am  sure. 
Knowing  the  Secretary's  mind  as  well  as  I  do,  and  my  own  disposition, 
too,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  holding  an  efficient  man  and  of 
obtaining  other  efficient  men  that  we  must  have.  To-day  the 
problem  with  us  is  one  of  obtaining  efficient  men  for  the  positions 
that  are  now  vacant.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  three  men 
last  week  came  before  you  here.  Two  of  them  were  new  men. 
We  have  lost  two  of  the  three  men  who  appeared  before  you  last 
year  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbanary.  We  have  lost  two 
of  them  in  a  year.  We  have  filled  one  position.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  man  yet  who  will  accept  the  other  position  at  the 
salary  offered;  that  is,  a  man  whom  we  consider  competent  to  handle 
that  work. 

Secretary  Wallace.  In  one  of  our  more  important-  pieces  of  work 
the  man  whom  I  asked  to  head  the  work  was  oflFered  a  thousand 
dollars  more  than  the  limit  I  could  pay  him.  He  is  a  man  who 
needs  the  money,  but  I  laid  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  the  work 
he  was  doing  there,  and  his  peculiar  qualification  for  doing  it,  and 
he  yielded  to  me  in  that,  and  has  continued  there  at  a  tnousand 
dollars  less  than  he  could  obtain. 

Now,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  paying 
him  an  adequate  salary.  We  are  trying  to  exercise  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  judgment  in  tnis  that  we  are  exercising  in  our  own  business. 
We  are  just  as  anxious  to  get  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  work  for  the 
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Grovemment  as  I  was  to  get  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  work  for  myself 
in  the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged.  We  are  just  as  anxious  as 
anyone  over  here  to  save  Government  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  general  policy  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  to  wait  on  these  matters  for  the  reclassincation  biU^  which 
we  expect  to  pass  this  year,  which  will  be  effective  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  following;  that  is,  the  fiscal  year  of  1924. 
Now,  to  what  extent  would  your  situation  be  affected  by  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  for  another  year? 

Secretary  Wallace.  It  will  be  seriously  affected.  It  is  a  case  of 
''hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.*'  They  have  been  waiting 
for  that  reclassification  bill  so  long.  It  will  be  a  very  serious  matter 
in  some  divisions  of  our  work.  We  will  lose  a  number  of  men.  Two 
and  perhaps  three  of  our  bureau  chiefs  have  had  offers  as  presidents 
of  agricultural  colleges. 

Dr.  Ball.  Two  of  those  last  year.  We  have  held  them  on  promises 
which  we  can  not  fulfill  now. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Not  under  the  promise  that  we  would  advance 
them,  but  the  promise  that  we  would  do  everything  we  could  to 
present  this  situation  clearly  to  vou  people. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  this  limitation  would  not  affect  the 
bureau  chiefs,  unless  you  were  able  to  carry  them  temporarily  on  the 
lump-sum  roll. 

Dr.  Ball.  The  announcement  of  the  increase  in  the  maximum  for 
scientific  workers  would  in  some  wavs  make  more  difference  to  a 
bureau  chief  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  individual  salary. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  what  wav  was  this  $4,500  limit  fixed  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Mr.  Anderson  may  know  more  about  it  historically  than 
I  do. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  it  statutory  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.     It  is  a  limit  fixed  by  law. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  only  applies  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  this  committee  would  have  no  power  to  change 
that  limit. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  has  just  been  a  provision  in  the  bill — a  provision  to 
limit. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  a  provision  in  the 
annual  appropriation  bill,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  it  is 
statutory  law. 

Dr.  Ball.  No;  it  is  a  limiting  proviso.  You  have  a  right  to  put 
a  limitation,  do  you  not,  in  an  appropriation  act  I 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  the  right,  of  course,  where,  for  instance 
in  a  new  service  like  the  enforcement  of  the  packers  and  stockyards 
act,  in  which  the  salaries  are  not  now  fixed  by  law,  under  which  the 
Secretary  could,  if  he  desired,  fix  them  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  so  far 
as  any  legal  limit  is  concerned,  there  has  been  some  dkposition  to 
fix  the  limit  of  the  maximum  salary  that  can  be  obtained  because 
there  is  no  law  on  the  subject  now.  But  in  this  case  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum fixed  by  law,  and  oi  course  any  change  in  that  maximum  is  a 
change  in  the  existing  law  which  this  committee  has  no  authority 
to  report.  If  we  did  report  it,  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  it  would  simply  be  a  question  as  to  whether  we  could  persuade 
the  House  to  let  it  go  by. 
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Now,  we  carried  a  provision  last  year  raising  this  maximum  limit 
to  $5,000,  with  a  furtner  limitation  as  to  the  number  that  might  be 
appointed  to  that  salary.  That  went  out  on  a  point  of  order  on  the 
floor.     That  would  be  subject  to  exactly  the  same  possibility  this 

J  ear,  and  that  could  not  be  avoided  if  we  reported  it.  I  was  m  the 
opes  that  the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
proposition  would  report  a  bill  on  the  subject,  even  if  it  got  no  further 
than  to  report  to  the  House,  because  that  would  give  us  some  justifi- 
cation if  not  legal  authorization  from  the  standpoint  of  rules  of  the 
House  for  raising  this  maximum. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  think  the  situation  should  be  relieved,  and  I  think 
that  you  have  a  lot  of  very  able  men  there  who  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. I  simply  raised  the  point  in  order  that  you  might  know 
exactly  what  the  difficulty  is.  This  committee  has  power  only  to 
appropriate,  as  I  understand,  but  not  power  to  authorize.  As  far 
as  1  am  concerned,  I  would  not  have  any  objections,  if  my  colleagues 
agree,  to  reporting  an  increase  in  this  limitation,  but  the  chances  are 
verv  slight,  I  thinK,  of  getting  by  that  objection. 

Secretary  Wallace.  It  seems  to  me  the  situation  should  be  made 
very  clear,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  public  importance.  It 
is  not  alone  the  question  of  these  men  who  are  getting  higher  salaries. 
It  is  a  question  of  being  able  to  bring  in  younger  men,  where  they  can 
see  hope  ahead  if  they  go  into  that  work,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
holding  these  k(\v  men  to  give  inspiration  and  guidance  to  the 
younger  men  whom  they  are  training  and  bringing  up  under  their 
direction. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  one  way  we  can  vote  on  this  in  the 
House.  After  the  bill  reaches  the  Senate,  if  the  Senate  raises  the 
limitation,  then  it  will  come  before  the  conference  committee  and  the 
conference  committee  then — it  would  be  their  duty,  it  being  legis- 
lation, to  submit  it  to  a  separate  vote  of  the  House. 

Dr.  Ball.  A  raise  in  the  maximum  salary  obtainable  in  the  bureau 
would  enable  us  to  hire  as  many  men,  with  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  we  do  now.  Here  is  the  situation  to-day:  The  young  men  in  the 
university  or  college  are  offered  a  position  in  the  department  at  the 
entrance  salary-  of  $1,800.  They  look  at  that  (juite  favorably, 
because  institutions  do  not  pay  to  young  graduates  $1,800,  but  when 
they  look  it  up  and  thoy  see  tne  maximum  that  they  can  ever  reach 
is  $4,500,  and  the  maximum  that  they  can  reach  in  any  of  these  other 
larger  institutions  is  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  or  $10,000  without  going 
out  of  the  professor  class,  they  will  not  come  to  Washington  at  alL 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  maximum  salaries  corresponding  even 
reasonably  with  those  other  institution's,  the  men  would  come  to  us. 

Mr.  ANDfERSON.  Even  though  he  might  never  reach  anything  like 
the  maximum  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  No  ;  but  that  gives  him  the  opportunity.  The  very  man 
that  we  want  is  the  ambitious  man  who  is  looking  to  the  future  and 
not  to  the  present  salary.  So,  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  we  could  ge  t 
enough  men  from  two  to  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  less  at  the 
entrance  salary,  to  more  than  balance  the  higher  salaries,  and  it 
would  make  a  very  much  better  organized  group  of  scientists  than 
it  does  where  we  are  held  down  to  alow  maximum  which  compels  us 
to  pay  a  high  minimum  to  get  anybody  to  start  with. 

Mr  Buchanan.  There  is  no  future  to  the  service  ? 
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Dr.  Ball.  No  ;  the  fact  is  that  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has 
been  most  difficult  to  get  the  right  kind  of  young  men  to  take  the 
civil-service  examinations  at  all.  Five  years  ago  there  would  be  from 
70  to  80  to  take  our  basic  civil  service  assistant  scientist's  examina- 
tion at  one  time.  The  last  time  that  examination  was  given  I  think 
there  were  7  or  10  who  took  it  and  only  3  of  them  passed,  indicating 
that  only  those  that  were  practically  failures  took  our  examination 
at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  serious  situation;  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  that. 

Secretary  Wallace.  On  this  sheet  is  listed  men,  some  25  or  30, 
who  have  refused  salary  advances  ranging  from  $500  to  $11,000. 
Now,  this  is  not  a  complete  list  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean  in  excess  of  what  they  are  getting  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes ;  increases  over  the  present  salary  of  from 
$500  to  $11,000.  It  is  not  a  complete  list,  because  you  understand 
the  difficulty  of  getting  that  information,  but  I  went  to  considerable 

Eains  this  summer  to  get  what  I  could  of  it.  I  have  got  their  names 
ere  with  the  name  of  the  concern,  in  most  cases,  which  offered  them 
the  salary. 

One  very  striking  one  is  a  young  man  whom  we  are  paying  $4,000, 
who  was  offered  an  advance  of  $11,000.  Of  course,  that  young  man 
sooner  or  later  will  go,  but  he  was  so  thoroughly  interested  m  the 
particular  work  he  was  doing,  and  felt  that  it  was  so  much  worth 
while,  that  he  declined  that  offer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  want  his  name  to  go  into  the  record? 

Secretary  Wallace.  No;  I  would  rather  not.  It  is  rather  a 
personal  matter. 

Here  is  another  man  who  has  had  three  offers  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half;  one  of  an  advance  of  $3,000;  another  an  advance  of 
$7,000;  another  an  advance  of  $8,000,  and  he  has  still  remained 
with  us.  Here  is  another  one  who  has  had  two  offers,  one  by  an 
educational  institution  at  an  increase  of  $2,000;  another  from  a  com- 
mercial organization  of  an  increase  of  $7,000. 

Here  is  another  one  who  has  been  offered  an  advance  of  $6,000. 
So  they  run  down  the  line.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  devotion  of 
these  men  to  their  work. 

Now,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  in  the  first  place  the  Government 
can  not  expect  to  compete  with  commercial  organizations.  Here  is  a 
man  of  high  technical  attainment  who  can  earn  so  much  more  for  a 
business  organization  that  the  Government  can  not  hope  to  compete 
in  the  matter  of  salaries,  but  if  that  man  is  of  the  usual  scientific 

S^pe,  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work,  and  if  he  is  able  to  get  from  the 
overnment  a  salary  that  he  feels  will  permit  him  to  do  justice  to  his 
family,  and  if  in  addition  he  is  in  a  sympathetic  environment  and  has 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  which  he  is  so  much  interested, 
then  in  a  large  number  of  cases  he  will  stay  with  us.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  environment  is  not  favorable,  or  if  he  sees  no  opportunity  for 
further  advancement,  we  are  greatly  handicapped  in  trying  to 
keep  him. 

That  is  the  type  of  man  we  must  keep  if  we  are  going  to  do  justice 
to  the  great  American  pubUc.  The  loss  to  the  Government  tnrough 
losing  these  men  can  not  be  computed.  Not  only  because  we  lose 
the  men  themselves,  but  because  we  lose  their  experience  and  their 
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inspiration  to  other  men  who  are  coming  in  and  working  under 
them,  who  are  beinjg  built  up  to  take  their  places. 

There  is  a  certain  benefit  which  will  come  to  the  community  at 
large  through  going  out  into  commercial  enterprises  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  these  men.  There  should  be  a  flow  back  and  forth, 
not  only  into  commercial  organizations,  but  into  educational  insti- 
tutions, but  that  flow  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  really  impair  the 
work  of  the  department. 

For  your  information  I  will  say  that  we  are  trying  to  give  these 
men  attractions  in  addition  to  monetary  attractions.  I  don^t  know 
whether  Dr.  Ball  has  told  you  about  our  graduate  school  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  No,  I  have  not. 

Secretary  Wallace.  We  have  set  up  a  graduate  school  there,  and 
we  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  some  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  which  offers  opportunities  for  men  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  chosen  lines  of  work  without  cost  to  the  Government.  That 
is  a  helpful  thing  in  building  up  the  morale  of  the  department,  and 
one  of  the  means  we  are  using  to  try  to  hold  some  of  these  men  who 
are  staying  at  a  financial  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  great  difficulty  that  the  Army  medical 
service  has.  They  have  had  no  opportunitv  for  graduate  work  out- 
side of  the  Army,  to  keep  themselves  up  to  the  progress  of  the  science. 
It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  doctors;  it  is  a  bad  thing  lor  the  Army;  it  is 
a  bad  thing  for  everybody  else. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  one  of  the  handicaps  with  which  we  have  to 
contend. 

STUDENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  WORK. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Do  you  care  to  have  Dr.  Ball  tell  you  some- 
thing about  that  graduate  work  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  started  this  graduate  work  this  year,  and  we  have 
at  the  present  time  186  students  that  are  paying  $25  a  year  apiece 
for  one  course  which  they  take  after  hours,  in  which  the  instructors 
are  furnished  bv  some  of  the  leading  universities  of  this  country,  or 
from  our  own  department.  We  have  nien  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Maryland.  We  expected  to  have  one 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BuciLiNAN.  Scientific  work  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  All  scientific  work,  all  training  in  the  lines  of  our  work. 
It  is  self-supporting.  We  make  the  teachers  work  for  almost  nothing. 
The  institutions  of  this  country  have  responded  remarkably  to  just 
that  little  effort.  Since  we  inaugurated  tnat  and  sent  out  notices  of 
it,  we  are  be^nning  to  receive  requests  from  young  men  in  the  uni- 
versities inquiring  about  the  opportimities  in  Government  work  that 
they  would  not  even  consider  oefore. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  It  gives  them  sort  of  a  postgraduate  course  ? 
Dr.  Ball.  It  gives  them  a  postgraduate  course  under  high-standing 
scientific  men. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Wo  are  profiting  at  that  at  their  expense, 
because  the  more  they  get  of  that  the  more  valuable  they  are  to  us,  in 
the  Government  work.  Heretofore,  in  recent  years,  when  some 
young  men  in  an  agricultural  college  in  some  State  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion with  his  president  or  with  his  professor  about  Government  work 
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or  departmental  work,  too  often  the  answer  has  been:  '*0h,  foi^t 
that;  there  is  no  field  there.  Gro  into  this  institution  or  that  institu- 
tion, but  do  not  waste  your  time  with  the  Department  of  Apicul- 
ture/ '    That  has  been  the  feeling  that  has  pervaded  many  institution. 

REORGANIZATION   OF  SCIENTIFIC   WORK. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Can  you  give  a  general  idea  about  how  many 
scientific  men  you  have  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  f 

Dr.  Ball.  Approximately  2,500  technical  scientists.  About  3,700 
scientific  men. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  latter  include  the  first  group  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes.  But  when  you  get  down  to  men  tnat  are  doing 
technical  research  work,  there  are  about  2,500.  That  is  more  than 
there  are  in  all  the  other  Government  bureaus  put  together. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  More  of  that  class  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  There  are  a  great  many  more  technically  trained 
men,  however,  who  are  doing  regulatory  and  other  typ^  of  work,  like 
extension  work,  who  are  scientifically  trained,  but  who  are  not  in 
research  activities. 

Dr.  Ball.  Oh,  yes. 

Secretary  Wallace.  There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  this  whole  matter,  and  that  is  the  agricultural 
problem  that  we  are  coming  into;  the  problem  that  we  have  got  in 
the  future  of  feeding  our  people  and  maintaining  our  agriculture. 

Of  course  all  of  you  have  thought  of  that.  We  have  come  to  a  time 
now  when,  as  our  population  increases  and  we  have  got  to  increase 
our  production  mostly  through  larger  yields  on  the  land  already  imder 
cultivation.  We  can  add  some  cmtivated  areas  by  irrigation  and  bv 
drainage  and  by  clearing  off  stumps,  but  in  the  aggregate  that  will 
be  small  relatively;  our  main  increase  in  production  has  got  to  come 
from  growing  more  on  the  land  already  under  cultivation.  It  places 
a  greatly  increased  responsibility  upon  the  scientific  research  work. 
Not  onl;^  in  production,  but  in  marketing  and  in  everything  that  will 
tend  to  increase  production  and  reduce  tne  cost  of  distribution. 

We  are  getting  into  a  period  of  very  severe  competition,  aggravated 
by  an  apparently  permanent  increase  in  our  freight  rates.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  importance  of  this  funda- 
mental research  work  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  or  when  it  was 
more  necessary  that  we  not  onlv  maintain  our  present  corps  of  re- 
search workers,  but  strengthen  tnem  right  along. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  reorgani- 
zation work  we  have  been  trying  to  do.  You  remember  I  talked  to 
some  of  you  last  summer  about  the  proposed  reorganization  of  tJie 
scientific  work.  This  agricultural  depression  directed  our  attention 
very  sharply  to  what  might  be  done  in  the  department  to  help  relieve 
it.  We  found  work  in  agricultural  economics  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  three  different  bureaus  there,  two  of  which  were  consolidated  last 
July  through  the  provision  made  in  the  appropriation  bill  last  year, 
I  talked  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  af 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  they  seemea  to  a^ee  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  to  bring  in  that  other  bureau  or  office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement— it  is  equivalent  to  a  bureau — into  the  reorganization  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  They 
seem  to  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  So  I  have  been 
working  to  that  end  and  have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  got  that 
organization  well  imderway  now.  We  propose  to  call  that  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  which  wul  be  the  work  heretofore  done 
by  tne  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  and  the 
OflSoe  of  Farm  Management. 

Tentatively  we  planned  setting  up  in  that  nine  subdivisions — one 
dealing  with  farm  management  or  organization  of  production,  another 
dealing  with  cost  of  production  ana  distribution,  a  third  with  farm 
land  economics,  a  fourth  with  riu-al  organizations,  a  fifth  with  agri- 
cultural prices  and  statistics,  another  with  a^cultural  adjustments, 
another  with  agricultural  finance,  another  with  agricultural  compe- 
tition and  demand  in  foreign  countries,  and  last  with  marketing  of 
farm  products. 

That  reorganization  will,  I  think,  greatly  strengthen  our  entire 
economic  work.  It  will  incidentally  save  some  money  and  will  en- 
able us  to  mobilize  all  of  the  men  who  are  working  in  economics  to 
attack  any  particular  problems.  • 

I  donH  know  whether  anything  has  been  said  to  you  here  about 
the  name.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  name,  because 
I  have  spoken  of  this  to  various  people  who  are  interested,  various 
farmer  organizations.  It  is  not  thought  to  drop  the  name  ''markets " 
in  dealing  with  market  organizations  and  market  cooperative  work. 
We  wiU  have  a  division  of  markets,  so  that  the  name  will  be  retained; 
but  the  name  of  the  bureau  itself  is  a  broader  name  than  the  Bureau 
or  Markets  or  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  would  still  re  tarn  those  subheads? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Under  their  names  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  They  would  be  divisions  under  that  bureau. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  that  is  very  wise.  I  was  afraid  you  would  nnder- 
take  to  simplify  the  whole  business  and  drop  those  names. 

Secretary  Walijice.  No;  there  will  be  no  impairment  of  the  work 
of  those  different  divisions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  understood  that. 

Secretary  Wallace.  In  fact,  it  will  be  strenffthened. 

Mr.  Lee^  But  I  was  afraid  you  would  drop  the  particular  work. 

Secretary  Wallace.  No;  there  will  be  a  Division  of  Markets,  a 
Division  of  Farm  Management,  etc.,  instead  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management. 

After  verv  full  consideration,  that  name,  '*  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  seemed  to  be  the  one  name  that  embraced  all  of  the 
activities  under  it,  and  also  it  has  the  advantage  of  brevity. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  lines  of  reorganization  that  it  occurs 
to  me  can  be  done  there,  and  I  have  made  a  beginning  in  some  of 
them. 

Having  been  a  publisher  for  25  years,  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  our  publications,  and  in  the  past  I  have  been  somewhat  critical  at 
times  of  some  of  the  publications  put  out  from  the  department. 
Within  the  first  two  weeks  after  I  came  into  the  department  I  asked 
them  to  bring  to  my  desk  all  of  the  publications  which  the  depart- 
ment had  put  out  during  the  preceding  six  months,  with  the  expecta- 
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tion  that  I  would  go  through  them  and  make  a  study  of  that  whole 
matter.  Well,  there  was  more  work  to  be  done  there  than  I  had 
anticipated.  I  see  by  your  smiles  that  you  realize  that.  Every  time 
I  looked  at  that  pile  I  felt  discouraged.  Then  some  publication 
would  come  through  that  would  irritate  me  very  much.  Finely,  it 
became  very  evident  to  me  that  I  could  not  hope  to  give  that  personal 
attention  to  publications  which  I  wanted  to  give.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  sensitive  to  criticism  of  the  publications,  because  many  people 
feel  that  with  my  long  experience  as  a  publisher  if  somethmg  goes 
out  of  there  that  ought  not  to  go  out  I  should  have  known  better.  I 
finally  solved  that,  1  think,  very  satisfactorily  by  securing  the  consent 
of  Mr.  Pugsley  to  come  in  as  Assistant  Secretary.  He  has  had  ex- 
perience in  farming  and  farm  publication  work,  and  he  has  also  had 
experience  in  extension  work,  and  those  two  things  were  assigned 
especially  to  his  chaise.  As  a  result  of  the  work  smce  he  has  been 
there,  we  have  made  some  changes  that  I  think  are  very  much  worth 
while  and  that  will  save  us  money  and  will  also  improve  our  publi- 
cations considerably. 

I  may  say  also  ihat  I  asked  a  committee  of  experienced  agricul- 
tural editors  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  come  here  last 
summer,  and  they  spent  a  couple  of  weeks,  most  of  them,  going 
through  all  of  out  publications,  and  doing  what  I  had  hoped  to  do 
myseli.  They  drafted  a  report  to  me  with  certain  recommendations. 
They  brought  in  the  people  from  the  various  bureaus  and  talked  to 
them  about  specific  publications  which  had  come  under  their  criti- 
cism, and  then  following  that  came  Mr.  Pugsley,  and  I  think  we  have 
made  real  progress  toward  an  improvement  of  our  publications. 

We  have  combined  some  of  the  periodical  publications;  we  have 
dropped  the  Weekly  News  Letter,  for  example,  which  had  a  circula- 
tion of  126,000,  and  we  have  combined  three  pubUcations,  ''Market 
Reporter,"  published  weekly;  **Crop  Reporter,"  published  monthly; 
and  '*Oops  and  Weather,  published  weekly,  into  one  publication 
which  we  call  ''Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets." 

Mr.  Lee.  Published  how  oiten  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Published  weekly.  That  combination,  as 
near  as  we  can  estimate,  is  now  saving  $12,500  a  year,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  a  much  better  publication  than  we  had  before.  It  has 
a  circulation  of  dbout  130,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  Does  that  go  free? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes.  That  circulation  has  been  enlarged  by- 
sending  it  to  various  volunteer  observers,  but  we  are  getting  weekly 
news  letters,  about  the  only  thing  that  they  get  for  the  work  they 
do  for  us. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  send  it  to  the  newspapers  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  To  all  of  the  newspapers  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  To  those  who  make  requests.  If  a  paper  can  show 
reason  why  they  need  it.  There  is  no  subscription  list  on  this 
"Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets." 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  newspapers  are  there  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  There  are  a  few  over  22,000  in  the  United  Stat^ 
and  Canada.     There  are  over  21,000  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Secretary  Wallace.  A  very  small  percentage  of  those  get  this 
publication. 
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Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Oh,  yes;  only  a  few  of  them. 

Secretary  Wallace.  The  agricultural  papers  get  this,  but  even 
they  have  to  make  requests,  and  they  have  to  show  that  they  want  it. 

Now,  on  the  bulletins  that  are  sent  out,  we  are  under  great  diffi- 
culty there  on  account  of  the  limitation  in  salaries.  We  can  pay  our 
editor  only  $3,000,  which  is  not  as  much  as  I  paid  a  second  assistant 
in  my  own  office,  and  when  you  consider  the  tremendous  amount  of 
literature  we  are  putting  out  and  the  importance  of  it,  and  its  wide- 
spread distribution,  that  is  a  very  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  That  is  a  statutory  provision.  In  that  connection, 
our  last  editor  left  a  few  months  ago  to  accept  a  similar  position  in 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  at  a  $1,500  increase. 

Secretary  Wallace.  And  the  one  before  that  was  getting  what  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  They  all  got  $3,000  a  year  for  the  last  several  years. 

Secretary  Wallace.  But  the  one  who  left  before  our  last  editor? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  don^t  know  what  his  increase  was. 

Secretary  Wallace.  He  was  getting  more  than  that,  his  first  in- 
crease, with  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Oh,  yes.  He  got  an  increase  of  $4,000  above  what 
he  was  getting  when  he  went  to  the  paper,  and  then  he  came  back 
to  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Secretary  Wallace.  We  can  not  hope  to  hold  a  competent  editor 
there  at  $3,000  a  year.  We  can  get  a  good  man  for  a  time,  but  he 
is  constantly  open  to  invitation  at  a  substantially  higher  salary.  All 
I  can  say  about  these  publications  is  this,  that  both  Mr.  Pugsley  and 
I  are  very  much  concerned  over  this  matter. 

In  your  testimony,  Mr.  Pugsley,  did  you  speak  of  the  limitations 
we  are  under  now  in  our  publication  work  ? 

Mr.  Pugsley.  The  statutory  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  No;  I  do  not  mean  the  salaries.  I  mean  our 
periodical  publications  and  also  in  the  bulletins. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  thought  that  was  covered,  as  far  as  the  periodicals 
were  concerned,  rather  fully.  Mr.  Johnson  made  the  statement  here 
in  connection  with  the  periodicals.  As  far  as  the  bulletins  were 
concerned,  it  was  only  discussed  briefly.  The  limitation  to  the 
amount  of  the  farm  bulletins  is  the  only  limitation,  I  think,  outside 
of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

Secretary  Wall^vce.  We  are  making  some  reorganizations  in  that 
division.  Our  motion-picture  work,  for  example,  is  in  that  division 
of  publications,  which  is  not  a  good  organization.  That  is  in  the 
nature  of  extension  work  and  ought  to  be  essentially  in  the  extension 
division.  I  have  taken  out  the  division  of  exhibits  from  publications 
and  attached  that  to  the  Secretary's  office,  where  it  can  come  directly 
under  Mr.  Pugsley 's  supervision.  I  have  done  the  same  with  the 
press  service.  We  are  trying  to  make  such  changes  as  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  organization,  doing  the  work  and  also  making 
for  better  administration. 

In  the  extension  work,  which  is  also  under  Mr.  Pugsley's  direct 
supervision,  we  are  making  quite  a  reorganization  of  that,  after 
consultation  with  the  extension  people  in  the  various  States,  and 
with  their  full  approval,  I  think. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  something  about  how  that 
reorganization  is  being  accomplished  ? 
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Secretary  Wallace.  Mr.  Pugsley  is  more  familiar  with  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  That  was  not  covered  by  Dr.  True? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Pugsley.  I  was  not  here  when  Dr.  True  started.  I  could 
not  be  here. 

The  reorganization  of  the  entire  extension  activities  or  those 
activities  which  come  in  contact  with  the  public  in  other  ways  than 
regulatory  is  a  thing  that  we  are  giving  considerable  thought  to  now 
as  a  starter,  and  we  are  doing  a  few  of  those  things  that  the  Secretary 
has  mentioned,  by  transferring  from  the  divisions  where  they  did 
not  logically  belong  some  of  these  things  to  the  Secretary's  office,  and 
then  when  we  get  entire  reorganization  of  the  public  contact  work 
they  will  drop  into  their  logical  places. 

So  far,  in  addition  to  the  transfer  of  the  exhibits  work  and  the  press 
service  to  the  extension  office,  we  have  combined  the  extension  office 
of  the  North  and  West  and  the  extension  office  of  the  South  into  one 
extension  office  in  the  States  Relations  Service.  Now,  that  neces- 
sitated either  adopting  the  plan  of  organization  in  the  North  or  the 
plan  of  organization  in  the  South,  or  establishing  a  new  plan.  In 
conference  with  extension  directors,  land  grant  and  college  people 
with  whom  we  cooperate  under  the  Smith-Lever  law,  and  under  the 
law  appropriating  money  to  the  department  for  extension  work,  it 
was  decided  that  neither  of  the  organizations  then  existing  was  the 
best  that  could  be  made.  We  therefore  adopted  an  organization 
which  has  three  divisions,  the  division  of  project  work,  which  service 
retained  the  statement  of  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent  in  the  States 
or  in  the  counties;  a  division  of  subject-matter  workers  and  a  divi- 
sion of  organization  workers. 

Brieflv  the  project  division  will  devote  its  attention  to  the  out- 
lining of  the  national  agricultural  program  from  an  extension  stand- 
point and  from  the  standpoint  of  districts,  and  be  all  of  the  help  it 
can  to  the  States  in  outlining  their  State  and  county  problems  by 
bringing  to  them  the  things  we  have  found  in  connection  with  the 
world,  national  and  district  situations. 

The  second  division,  or  the  subject-matter  division,  will  give  such 
aid  as  the  department  can  give  in  furnishing  technically  trained 
workers  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  adopted  program.  That 
means  extension  specialists  within  the  department  or  scientists 
within  the  department  who  can  go  to  the  States  and  take  the  results 
of  the  scientinc  work  of  the  department. 

The  third  division  is  composed  of  people  who  are  making  a  special 
study  of  how  to  get  the  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  farms 
interested  in  this  unit  extension  program.  In  other  words,  it  is  con- 
stituted of  organizations  of  people  within  the  counties  to  bring  about 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  extension  funds 
were  appropriated. 

The  main  difference  between  the  new  plan  and  the  old  is  this, 
briefly  stated,  that  the  old  plan  divided  the  work  along  lines  of  sex 
and  age.  You  had  the  division  of  county  agent  workers;  the  division 
of  home  economics  workers;  the  divisions  ofl)oys  and  girls  cJub  work- 
ers in  the  office  here  at  Washington.  The  office  at  Washington  asked 
for  State  leaders  of  these  divisions  in  the  States,  and  they  asked  for 
agents  within  the  counties,  and  along  those  three  lines  we  actually 
have  existing  now  within  most  of  the  coimties  within  the  States, 
agents  for  men,  agents  for  women,  and  agents  for  boys  and  girls 
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without  any  corelation  of  the  three  lines  of  work.  This  new  plan 
treats  the  extension  problem  as  a  unit  and  attempts  to  make  a  oal- 
anoed  agricultural  program  out  of  it,  without  the  lines  of  cleavage 
along  unnatural  divisions. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  just  one  agent  in  a 
county  to  handle  the  farm  interests;  the  girls  work  and  the  boys 
home  club  work  t 

Mr.  PuGSLBY.  We  are  allowing  the  States  to  work  along  the  lines 
that  they  think  most  desirable  and  most  effective  within  their  States. 
Practically  all  the  extension  directors  are  agreeing  with  us  now  that 
the  logical  way  to  handle  the  work  is  to  have  your  extension  director 
pot  only  withm  the  States,  but  also  to  have  a  director  of  extension 
activities  within  the  county,  with  assistants  as  the  size  of  the  county 
and  the  importance  of  the  work  demands,  instead  of  having  two 
or  three  separate  agents  not  responsible  to  some  one  person  adminis- 
trationally  in  each  county. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Does  that  cover  about  what  you  had  in  mind, 
Mr.  Anderson  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  there  are  a  good 
m«ny  people  up  here  on  the  hill  who  feel  that  the  specialist  end  of 
this  game  is  rather  overemphasized. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  ^Vnderson,  but  I  think  that 
comes  particularly  from  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the  specialists 
are  doing.  I  think  they  feel  that  the  amount  of  money  that  is  paid 
to  workers  that  go  out  from  a  central  plant  in  the  State  or  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  here  is  money  spent  for  administration 
purposes.     Now,  that  is  not  true,  particularly  in  the  States. 

There  are  some  counties  that  can  not  afford  a  county  agent,  and  in 
many  of  the  vStates,  particularly  of  the  poorer  States,  several  of  the 
counties  are  groupeo  and  have  to  depend  upon  the  same  person, 
either  located  in  tnat  division  or  else  located  at  a  central  plant,  who 
do  the  work  exactly  as  the  county*  agent  does  it,  except  covers  a 
very  much  larger  territory.  I  believe  that  by  next  year,  knowing 
this  misunderstanding,  which  is  a  perfectly  natural  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  way  the  statements  have  appeared,  that  I  can  make  these 
features  so  that  vou  will  clearly  see  just  exactly  what  the  money  is 
spent  for.     It  will  not  appear  as  if  it  is  administration  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  this  impression  about  it:  I  recognize  the 
advantage  of  having  technically  trained  men  who  work  with  and  dis- 
cuss problems  which  require  technical  consideration — questions  of 
horticulture  and  spraying,  treatment  of  diseases,  and  thmgs  of  that 
sort — but,  after  all,  the  man  who  jgoes  down  to  a  county  senuoccasion- 
ally  from  a  university  or  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  doss 
not  have  the  contact  that  the  local  man  does,  or  the  acquaintance  or 
influence  in  the  community.  Besides  that,  he  wastes  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  money  in  traveling  around  the  country  making 
contacts  that  are  necessary  for  him  to  do  any  good.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  simply  a  (juestion  of  the  Members  of  the  House  feeling  that  too 
much  money  is  spent  in  administration.  I  think  there  is  also  a  feel- 
ing that  the  thing  is  too  much  from  the  top  down  and  too  little  from 
the  ground  up. 

You  can  not  reach  a  whole  lot  of  these  people  on  the  basis  that  you 
are  talking  to  them  from  a  university.  You  have  got  to  get  to  tneir 
problems  on  the  ground,  and  from  the  standpomt  of  the  farmer 
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himself.  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  who  feel  that 
sort  of  uplift  proposition,  even  though  it  may  be  education^d  in 
character,  does  not  have  the  influence  that  it  would  have  if  it  had 
closer  contact  with  the  farmer's  problem  from  his  point  of  view, 
rather  than  from  the  scientist's  pomt  of  view. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely  on  that,  Mr.  Anderson. 
I  agree  that  the  situation  should  be  first  a  person  in  the  county  and 
second  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  specialists  to  supplement  that 
work  and  make  it  most  eflFective. 

Secretary  Wallace.  You  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  reorgani- 
zation is  aimed  at  the  very  thing  that  you  have  in  mind ;  that  instead 
of  having  people  who  are  committed  to  one  phase  of  the  extension 
work  going  out  independently  into  the  county  and  stirring  up  interest 
in  that  particular  thing,  we  are  making  an  organization  which  mer^ 
them  all  into  one,  and  I  think  it  will  result  not  only  in  a  substantial 
saving  in  time  and  travel  expense,  but  it  will  result  in  great  improve- 
ment m  the  work  along  the  exact  lines  that  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Let  me  show  vou  just  exactly  how  we  work  under 
that  organization  and  why  it  has  brought  about  just  the  criticism 
you  have  made.  Where  you  had  the  county  agent  division  you  had 
not  only  your  supervisors  here  and  in  the  States,  but  we  are  looking 
at  the  county  agent  work  as  a  problem;  but  you  also  had  in  there 
certain  other  specialists  who  were  dealing  with  projects  on  the  subject 
matter,  in  the  county  agents'  sections.  You  had  also  your  organiza- 
tion people  who  were  studying  the  problems  of  organization.  Now, 
you  had  that  thing  exactly  duplicated  in  your  home  economics 
section ;  you  had  it  duplicated  in  your  boys  and  girls'  club  section, 
but  by  this  combination  we  have  made  here,  this  reorganization,  you 
have  grouped  your  organization  people  in  one  place;  you  have  grouped 
your  specialists  in  one  place;  you  have  grouped  your  project  people  in 
one  place ;  so  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  reorganization 
will  save  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  after  we  get  it  properly 
operating,  and  will  lessen  the  criticism  to  a  very  large  extent  that 
you  have  just  made. 

Secretary  Wallace.  That  exactly  was  the  thought  in  the  reor- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  that  is  the  reason  why,  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  your  mind  or  the  mind  of  your  associates  with  reference  to 
this  proposition,  I  wanted  to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  Lee.  For  instance,  take  a  little  county,  my  county,  we  have 
the  county  administration  agent,  a  man.  Then  we  have  a  woman 
who  talks  to  the  women  occasionalljr  and  they  will  have  specialists, 
you  know,  on  chickens  and  such  things.  Now  how,  in  a  practical 
way,  will  it  work  out?  What  will  you  have  in  my  county,  for 
instance  ? 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  We  will  have  the  same  thing  in  your  county,  except 
that  vou  will  not  have  so  many  people  coming  in  there  to  supervise 
the  thing  administratively  as  you  have  in  the  past.  In  the  past  you 
have  had  people  who  have  come  into  the  county  to  talk  about  proj- 
ects from  the  legal  division;  the  women's  division;  the  men's  division; 
and  if  you  had  junior  work  you  would  have  the  junior  division. 
Then  you  have  had  somebody  come  in  there  and  talk  aoout  the  method 
of  organizing  one  of  those  three,  and  then  you  have  had  some  one 
come  in  on  the  specialists'  line. 
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This  reorganization  means  that  some  one  will  come  in  to  talk  proj- 
ects for  the  whole  group.  Somebody  will  be  administering  the  oi^am- 
zation  end  the  most  effective  way  of  carrying  it  out  for  a  whole  OTOup. 
As  far  as  your  agents  are  concerned,  witnin  vour  own  county,  that  is 
a  matter  for  your  farmers  and  your  people  within  the  county  to 
determine  how  many  they  need  and  how  many  they  will  provide  for. 
Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  they  put  up  the  money. 
Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  that  work.     In  fact, 
I  think  I  have  had  as  many  boys  at  work  in  my  district  as  most  any 
district  in  the  United  States.     In  other  words,  we  have  over  5,000 
boVs  on  a  corn  job.     But  we  just  had  a  man  to  direct  them. 
Mr.  PuGSLEY.  He  was  the  county  man  ? 
Mr.  Lee.  No;  he  was  not. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  He  was  a  man  that  come  from  the  State  ? 
Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  he  was  sent   there  by   the  department,   perhaps 
through  the  university. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Undoubtedly  through  the  university.     Did  he  de- 
vote all  of  his  time  to  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  not  my  county,  though. 

Mr.  PuGSLEY.  Then  he  must  have  oeen  receiving  some  county 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Oh,  yes;  we  paid  half  of  it  or  more. 
Mr.  Pugsley.  Then  he  was  really  a  local  man. 
Mr.  Lee.  Well,  he  was  not  a  man  taken  from  my  county,  of  course. 
Mr.  Pugsley.  No-  but  he  was  a  man  that  you  brought  in  there. 
Mr.  Lee.  Yes.  Tney  have  done  good  work.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  some  complaint  that  they  did  not  touch  everything  when  they 
came  in  there. 

Secretary  Wallace.  We  have  been  finding  that  there  are  a  number 
of  things  that  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the  business  administration 
of  the  aepartment  and  at  the  same  time  save  money.  For  example, 
we  have  consolidated  the  multigraphing  and  mimeographing  into  one 
place.  That  consolidation  enables  us  to  turn  back  to  tne  coordinator 
some  $19,000  worth  of  machinery.  We  think  it  will  result  also  in 
getting  more  mimeographing  and  multigraphing  work  done  and  more 
promptly  and  more  efficiently.  ConsoUaation  of  the  purchases, 
while  of  unusual  difficulty  in  a  department  of  that  kind,  evidently 
.will  make  some  considerable  saving,  and  we  are  working  on  that, 
trying  to  bring  it  about  as  completely  as  we  can. 

In  all  of  this  reorganization  work  we  are  hampered  somewhat  by 
the  rather  inflexible  organization  that  we  hav0  as  a  result  of  the 
statutory  salaries.  At  times  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  a  man  from 
one  place  of  work  to*  another  to  get  the  most  out  of  him,  and  some- 
times that  might  seem  as  if  the  money  is  not  being  spent  for  the 
specific  piu-nose  for  which  it  is  appropriated.  That  is  not  the  case, 
however.  It  may  not  be  spent  in  the  exact  place  it  was  originally 
appropriated  for,  but  it  is  being  spent  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  appropriated.  As  we  get  through  with  this,  if  we  have  another 
year  at  it,  as  we  get  through  with  this  reorganization  plan,  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  give  you  an  accurate  record  of  exactly  how  the  money 
was  spent  and  where  it  was  spent.  In  other  words,  it  will  enable  us 
to  adjust  our  budget  in  a  much  more  businesslike  way  than  we  can 
now.     We  have  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  time  that  the  work  of  the 
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department  must  go  forward.  As  the  work  piles  up  in  my  office  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  in  a  man  for  some  new  work  that  has  c<Hne  in 
there,  or  to  transfer  temporarily  a  man  from  some  other  plac^  in 
the  department.  I  have  been  rather  restive  under  that,  but  I  have 
not  found  a  way  to  avoid  it  as  yet. 

sbcbetary's  ofpice. 

That  is  why  I  wish  a  sufficient  appropriation  could  be  made  to  the 
Secretary's  office  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  work  there,  as  the  more 
experience  and  the  more  I  see  of  it,  the  more  it  will  result  in  the 
greatest  economy  of  expenditures. 

One  thing  more  that  I  want  to  say  something  about  is  the  statis- 
tical work.  I  spoke  to  you  about  that  the  other  day.  I  told  you 
that  we  were  examining  that  with  a  great  deal  of  care  ourselves. 
We  have  had  recently  a  special  committee  going  through  the  whole 
statistical  organization.  We  have  had  Mr.  Uoten,  statistician  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  of  Boston;  Prof.  Persons, 
statistician  of  Harvard  University,  and  rrof .  King,  statistician  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  We  brought  these  men  in 
and  asked  them  to  go  right  through  and  make  a  critical  examination 
of  all  of  our  statistical  methods  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
work,  with  the  determination  that  we  will  strengthen  that  work 
wherever  it  seems  to  need  strengthening.  I  think  we  shall  get  a 
good  deal  of  help  from  that  committee. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  the  importance  of  that  statistical  work. 
It  is  basic;  it  is  fundamental  to  the  building  up  of  our  agriculture. 
And  I  want  to  say  again  that  the  money  we  have  asked  in  the  way 
of  an  increase  for  that  work  is  far  less  than  I  would  have  asked  under 
normal  conditions,  in  normal  times.  It  is  the  minimum  which  I 
think  we  should  have  for  this  coming  year. 

Now,  about  this  budget.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  just  how  we  went 
about  the  preparation  of  the  budget  this  year. 

The  various  bm^eaus  prepared  their  budgets  as  usual. 

Then  the  biu-eau  chiefs  came  to  my  office,  and  I  think  we  spent 
some  eight  or  nine  nights  in  succession  going  over  those  buckets 
with  the  biu-eau  chiefs — Dr.  Ball  and  I — and  we  made  a  great  many 
cuts  in  them  ourselves,  because  we  realized  the  need  of  economy 
now.  I  do  not  think  any  one  realizes  it  more  than  we  do,  because 
we  are  in  close  touch  with  the  agricultural  situation  all  over  the 
country. 

The  biu-eau  estimates  as  originally  submitted  were  $38,397,912. 
We  cut  them  to  $37,083,138,  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  which 
we  cut  the  budgets  in  my  office. 

Now,  in  making  those  cuts  we  eliminated  some  work  that  we  would 
like  to  have  done,  some  work  that  ought  to  be  done;  but  we  ap- 
proached the  matter  just  exactly  as  if  it  were  our  own  business.  We 
would  like  to  continue  this  work ;  it  ought  to  go  on,  but  in  view  of  the 
situation,  can  we  get  along  without  it  for  a  time  without  serious  loss? 
Can  we  get  along  without  this  item  this  year,  or  this  item  or  tlie 
other  item?  That  was  the  spirit  in  which  we  went  through  the 
budget.  We  played  absolutely  fair  with  the  budget  conmiittee  on 
that,  and  when  we  presented  the  budget  to  them  finally  it  was  with 
the  conviction  that  every  dollar  asked  for  should  be  granted;  that 
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we  had  not  asked  for  a  dollar  which  we  felt  should  not  have  been 
asked  for. 

As  the  estimates  were  finally  submitted  by  the  budget  committee, 
the  total  amount,  $84,610,668,  was  decreased  $1,673,991  as  compared 
with  last  year.  We  are  trying  to  play  teamwork  with  the  budget 
committee.  Our  budget  has  been  cut  to  the  bone;  that  any  further 
reduction  will  simply  mean  a  reduction  of  work  which  we  consider 
necessary  and  profitable  to  carry  on.  There  may  be  here  and  there 
expenditures  which  may  be  lopped  off,  but  I  think  in  practically 
every  case,  if  they  are,  it  will  simply  lop  off  that  much  work  for 
which  we  would  get  no  returns. 

I  want  to  sav  further  that  in  administering  the  money  which  was 
appropriated  this  year  we  are  doing  it  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  as 
we  would  administer  our  own  business.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
save  money,  the  money  will  be  saved.  We  are  not  going  to  spend  a 
cent  which  we  can  avoid  spending.  We  are  not  going  to  spend  a  cent 
extravagantlv.  Wfe  are  going  to  try  to  get  the  very  greatest  value 
for  every  dollar  that  you  give  us. 

And  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  leadingmen  in  the  department.  They 
scan  their  expenditures  with  care.  They  adopt  devices  of  economy 
wherever  possible.  We  have  got  a  fine  lot  of  men  there,  and  they  are 
very  faithful  not  only  in  their  work  but  in  their  expenditure  of 
Government  funds. 

Until  the  last  six  weeks  we  have  been  having  meetings  of  the  bureau 
chiefs  in  my  office  on  Mondays — and  I  hope  now  to  resume  those — in 
which  we  discuss  all  matters  of  general  department  interest,  which 
have  been  very  helpful,  and  the  agricultural  situation  as  a  whole  has 
been  presented  constantly  at  these  meetings.  The  importance  of 
economy  has  been  urged  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  find  about  the  agricultural  situation? 
Do  you  think  it  is  gradually  improving,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Wallace.  There  is  some  improvement,  due  to  the  in- 
creased prices  of  grains  and  live  stock. 

BUILDINGS   OP  DEPARTMENT. 

Here  is  another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to, 
showing  the  waste  both  in  money  and  time:  Here  is  a  map  showing 
the  buudings  in  which  the  department  is  housed  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  I  think  there  are  some  forty  or  more  different  buildings 
in  all.  We  have  got  the  weather  service  away  over  here;  we  have 
got  eight  different  buildings  scattered  over  the  business  part  of  the 
city.  That  means  a  waste  in  two  or  three  ways.  It  means  waste  in 
supervision.  Where  you  have  a  unit  off  by  itself,  you  can  not  give 
it  the  supervision  that  you  can  when  it  is  close  at  nand.  It  means 
waste  in  messenger  service.  It  means  waste  in  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  these  men  U)  consult  easily  with  the  other  men  in  related  lines 
of  work,  but  in  a  bureau  located  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  away.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  terribly  wasteful. 

Then  in  the  buildings  of  the  department  we  have  got  a  lot  of  waste 
because  of  the  crowded  condition  and  the  inconvenience  to  which  we 
nxust  put  people  to  carry  on  their  work.  There  is  a  very  urgent  need 
for  at  least  one  big  good  office  building.  I  am  not  urging  this  on  you 
now,  you  understand,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  you  ought  to  be  thinking 
about.     Something  must  be  done  in  the  near  future. 
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Mr.  Lee.  This  costs  the  Govemment  a  ^eat  deal  more  money  than 
it  would  to  go  ahead  and  put  up  their  buildings. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Take  the  Forestry  Service,  way  down  on  F  Street;  a 
little  22-foot  building  there  bringing  in  twenty-four  to  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  rents. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Well,  we  have  got  an  increase  on  that  now, 
you  know,  to  $35,000,  or  something  like  that.  The  increase  I  think 
was  $12,200,  but  still  that  is  a  very  low  rental,  compared  with  other 
rentals. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  got  off  of  F  Street,  I  believe  you  coidd  get  a  build- 
ing cheaper. 

Secretary  Wallace.  That  figured  something  like  40  cents  a  square 
foot. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Forty-three  cents.  • 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Take  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  understand  that  the 
man  that  put  up  that  building  had  a  contract  with  the  Govemment 
that  in  about  eight  or  nine  years  it  pays  for  itself. 

Secretary  Wallace.  We  have  got  one  or  two  pressing  situations 
there.  TaKc  our  motion-picture  work;  that  work  is  in  the  basement 
of  the  Bieber  Building,  which  houses  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Crop 
Estimates,  the  Biological  Survey,  the  library,  and  others.  The  films 
are  stored  right  under  the  entrance  to  that  building.  The  authorities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  protested  against  that,  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  find  a  place  where  that  can  be  put,  so  far  without 
success. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  about  these  big  buildings  down  on  Potomac  Park 
there?    Aren't  they  fireproof  or  pretty  substantial  buildings? 

Secretary  Wallace.  You  mean  where  the  War  and  Navy  Build- 
ings are  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Secretary  Wallace.  There  is  no  space  available  there  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  you  walk  through  there  and  you  will  see  a  lot 
of  it. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  you  can  not  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  plenty  of  space  there.  Perhaps  they  anticipate 
another  war. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well,  then;  the  conMnittee  will  take  a  recess 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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delegation  from  national  association  op  comihssioners  op 
agriculture  on  investigating  the  disease  of  tuberculosis 
op  animals,  for  its  control  and  eradication. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  will  take  up  the  item  on  pa^e  26, 
estimates  for  investigating  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  of  animals, 
for  its  control  and  eradication,  for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  animals, 
and  for  researches  concerning  the  cause  of  the  disease,  its  modes 
of  spread,  and  methods  of  treatment,  etc. 

liiis  carries  an  appropriation  for  the  current  year  of  $978,000. 
Mr.  Norgord,  I  imderstand  you  are  to  take  charge  of  the  hearing 
on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  present. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    C.    P.    NORGORD,    COMMISSIONER    OF 

AGRICULTURE,  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Norgord.  I  am  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Wisconsin  and 
also  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture. 

Grentlemen,  we  are  appearing  here  as  a  group  of  commissioners  of 
agriculture,  constituting  a  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
last  December  to  appear  before  your  committee  and  represent  the 
association  on  the  question  of  tuberculosis-eradication  work,  ac- 
credited herds,  and  area  test  work,  especially  on  the  question  of 
funds  for  operation  and  indemnity.  This  is  a  subject  which  is  vital 
to  practically  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  accredited  herd  work 
was  started  as  a  cooperative  project  between  the  States  and  the 
United  States  Department  oi  Aj^iculture  in  1918.  To-day  the 
project  is  under  operation  in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 
We  have  to-day  a  total  of  11,587  accredited  herds  in  the  United 
States,  as  reported  December  31,  1921,  constituting  a  total  of  268,411 
head  of  cattle.  This  project  has  become  of  immense  interest  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  under  it  great  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  has  this  work  been  in  progress  ? 

Mr.  Norgord.  This  work  started  as  a  cooperative  project  in  the 
fall  of  1918.  In  addition  to  the  herds  that  are  actually  accredited, 
there  are  under  supervision  herds  that  have  had  one  clean  test,  a 
total  number  of  herds  of  133,481,  constituting  1,871,664  head  of 
cattle. 

RE817LT8   OBTAINED   IN   WISCONSIN. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  operated  under  the  accredited  herd 
plan  since  1915.  The  cooperative  work  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  of  great  value  as  a  stimulus 
ana  backing  to  the  State  work.  The  testing  and  establishment  of 
accredited  herds  has  gone  forward  with  great  enthusiasm  and  speed. 
In  fact  the  department  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand, 
and  from  500  to  1,000  herds  have  been  on  the  waiting  list  con- 
tinually.   The  State  of  Wisconsin  now  has  1,455  accremted  herds 
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containing  33,805  head  of  cattle,  1,718  herds  which  have  passed  one 
clean  test  containing  38,611  head  of  cattle  and  33,089  herds  contain- 
ing 98,705  head  of  cattle  under  suf)ervision. 

Mr.  AioiEBSON.  May  I  ask  you  right  there  whether  this  work 
is  done  with  any  classes  of  cattle  except  dairy  cattle  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  project  that  applies  to  all  bovine 
animals. 

In  addition  to  the  accredited  herds  we  have  another  project  that 
the  States  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  starting,  namely, 
accredited  areas  and  counties,  otherwise  known  as  the  area  test  plm. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  started  that  project  in  1917.  To-day  the 
project  is  rapidly  being  adopted  as  the  most  effective  method  of 
eradication  throughout  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  entire 
area  is  cleaned  up  and  all  of  the  herds  that  are  contiguous  are  clean 
and  under  State  regulation  makes  it  difficult  to  transfer  any  untested 
animals  into  a  tested  herd  to  reinfect  the  clean  herds  and  the  clean 
animals.     That  is  the  special  value  of  this  new  phase  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  unit  of  the  accredited  area  activity  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  unit  is  the  county. 
The  county  border  is  a  well  known  border,  and  a  regulation  can  be 
applied  to  that  border  more  easily  than  to  a  township  or  border  of  a 
smaller  area. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  clean  counties  are  there  in  the  United 
States  now  ? 

Mr.  Norgord.  I  can  not  give  you  the  number  of  clean  counties 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have  four 
counties  that  have  been  cleaned  up  and  four  under  process  of  test 
at  the  present  time,  and  ten  with  petitions  in  or  to  be  in  before 
spring. 

The  first  county  to  be  tested  in  Wisconsin  was  Waukesha,  just 
west  of  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  leading  dairy  counties  in  the  State, 
containing  50,242  head  of  cattle.  All  of  this  but  two  townships  was 
completea  in  1919.  Washington  Island,  a  small  island  north  of 
Green  Bay  Peninsula,  was  completed  in  .December,  1919.  Barron 
Coimty,  containing  68,000  head  of  cattle,  was  completed  January  1, 
1920;  Lincohi  County,  April  1,  1921;  Bayfield,  in  November,  1921. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  those  counties  where  you  are 
supposed  to  have  accredited  areas,  if  the  work  is  done  by  compulsion 
of  State  law  or  voluntary  ? 

Mr.  Norgord.  There  are  two  policies  pursued  at  the  present  time. 
In  Michigan,  in  Hillsdale  Countv,  this  plan  was  put  in  operation 
without  a  compulsory  law,  and  I  oelieve  between  95  and  100  per  cent 
of  cattle  in  this  county  were  tested  voluntarily. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  started  this  project  in  1917  by  the  passage 
of  a  law,  known  as  the  area  test  law.  This  has  been  modified  since, 
and  to-day  provides  that  when  60  per  cent  of  the  cattle  owners  of 
any  county  or  contiguous  area  sign  petitions  requesting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  come  in  and  test  all  of  the  cattle  m  the  county 
or  area,  the  department  is  authorized  so  to  do. 

The  advantage  of  this  policy  is  that  all  of  the  cattle  in  the  area 
are  tested.  No  untested  mfected  herd  is  left  to  reinfect  the  clean 
herds  by  contact  over  the  fences  and  through  streams  or  by  transfer 
through  sale  from  the  infected  herds  to  clean  herds  in  the  commu- 
nity.    The  importance  of  this  feature  has  been  demonstrated  again 
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and  again  not  only  in  tuberculosis  eradication,  but  also  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  bee  diseases.  In  the  latter  work,  where  American  foul 
brood  is  removed  from  one  apiary  which  is  surrounded  by  untreated 
apiaries,  the  treated  apiary  soon  becomes  reinfected,  but  in  Wisconsin 
where  the  area  method  has  been  applied  to  bee  disease  eradication 
within  the  past  five  years  we  have  demonstrated  that  when  all  of 
the  apiaries  are  freed  from  the  disease  they  remain  free  and  clean. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  area  method  when  conducted  by 
authority  of  law  Hes  in  the  fact  that  the  law  gives  authority  to  issue 
regulations  prohibiting  the  entrance  into  the  cleaned  area  of  any 
infected  animals,  or  animals  which  do  not  come  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  The  same  regulations  are  applied  to  the  county  borders  as 
now  obtain  in  connection  with  the  State  linos  under  Federal  law. 
Furthermore,  under  the  Wisconsin  regulations  animals  from  herds 
where  reactors  were  found  and  removed  can  be  moved  into  or  within 
the  county  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  in  charge,  and 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  infection  which  was  found  in  the  herd. 
Experience  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the 
people  stand  behind  them,  are  eager  for  their  enforcement,  and  that 
they  can  be  successfully  enforced. 

A  policy  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  Wisconsin  is  that  no  propa- 
ganda and  undue  pressure  must  be  brought  upon  the  people  to  get 
them  to  sign  petitions  for  this  compulsory  eradication  work.  We 
believe  that  the  signature  of  the  petitions  and  the  demand  for  a  com- 
pulsory test  should  constitute  a  normal  expression  and  demand  of 
the  people  which  they  will  stand  by  at  all  times  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  had  to  resort  to  that  in  anv  one  of  your 
coimties  in  Wisconsin  yet,  to  force  them  to  clean  up  the  county  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Yes;  we  had  to  resort  to  court  action  in  one  county. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  mean  forced  the  herd  owners  to  allow  you  or  the 
Government  to  come  in  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  forced  the  test. 

Mr.  Wason.  Did  any  of  them  seriously  object  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  We  have  had  objection  m  two  instances,  one  in  the 
first  county,  Waukesha  County,  where  we  attempted  it.  An  injunc- 
tion was  served.  We  did  not  wish  to  go  into  court  just  then,  tnere- 
fore,  left  two  townships  to  be  completed  later.  In  Barron  Coimty, 
the  second  count v  that  we  operatea  in  and  cleaned  up,  we  had  two 
men  who  objectecl  and  had  to  apply  the  law.  Those  men  were  taken 
into  court  and  fined  $33  apiece.  They  came  back  to  their  farms  the 
next  day  and  found  their  nerds  tested.  They  declared  that  it  was  a 
cheap  piece  of  work  and  satisfactory. 

This  was  the  needed  test  of  the  law  and  the  attitude  of  the  depart- 
ment toward  carrying  it  out.  It  had  a  most  healthy  and  salutary 
effect  not  only  in  Barron  County  but  throughout  the  entire  State. 
It  brought  respect  for  the  law  and  the  work  and  confidence  on  the 

Eart  of  the  stockmen  that  their  efforts  in  securing  petitions  would 
e  crowned  with  success  in  securing  an  entire  clean-up. 
Mr.  Wason.  In  Waukesha  Countv  you  say  a  township  objected 
to  it? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  We  had  an  injunction  served  on  us  when  we  were 
within  two  townships  of  completing  the  county. 
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Mr.  Wason.  Why  did  you  not  pursue  it  there  and  test  the  matter  t 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  We  had  so  many  counties  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  that  had  petitioned  and  that  we  had  agreed  to  begin 
work  in,  that  we  felt  that  we  could  not  afford  to  go  into  court,  or 
at  least  we  thought  it  wiser  to  simply  stop  where  we  were  and  not 
go  into  court,  but  proceed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In 
this  first  county.  Waukesha,  we  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  educating 
and  a  great  deal  of  forcing  in  order  to  push  through  the  work,  but 
our  experience  in  the  later  counties  is  that  we  go  right  along  and 
have  no  objection  whatever. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  counties  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  There  are  71  counties. 

ATTITUDE   OP   WISCONSIN    ON    RESTRICTION    OF  APPROPRIATION   TO   AREAS. 

* 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  one  question  to  get  the  position  of  the 
association  if  it  has  taken  any  position  upon  one  question.  The 
item  in  the  deficiency  bill  whicli  was  passed  December  15,  1920-21, 
carries  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $600,000,  with  this  limitation: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  said  sum  shall  be  expended  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  to  owners  of  herds  hereafter  placed  under  Federal  and  State  super- 
vision, unless  such  herds  are  located  in  circumscribed  areas  designated  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  in  which  to  conduct  cooperative 
tuberculosis  eradication  work. 

Is  your  association  in  favor  of  that  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Our  association  has  not  taken  action  on  that.  In 
fact,  that  has  never  been  brought  before  our  association  as  a  body 
for  them  to  take  action  upon,  and  I  think  that  probably  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  our  association  do  not  know  that  that  limitation 
on  the  use  of  that  indemnity  fund  is  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  received  a  number  of  telegrams  this  morn- 
ing protesting  against  this  particular  provision,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
the  point  of  view  of  the  commissioners  of  agriculture,  if  I  could,  in 
respect  to  it. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  As  yet,  we  have  taken  no  action  on  that  as  an 
association,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  the  best  we  could  do  at  the  present 
time  is  for  each  commissioner  to  express  his  own  viewpoint.  I 
believe  such  a  proviso  would  hinder  the  work  in  some  States  without 
proving  a  particular  aid  in  any  State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  If  it  please  your  committee,  in  order  that  several 
gentlemen  who  must  leave  may  reach  their  trains,  I  will  call  upon 
them  now  and  perhaps  add  to  my  testimony  later.  We  have  with 
us  Commissioner  Agee,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  charge  of  the  live- 
stock work  of  that  State,  including  this  accredited  herd  work. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALVA  AQEE,  SECRETART  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE,  TRENTOir,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mayproceed. 

Mr.  Agee.  I  regret,  Mr.  Cnairman,  that  the  chief  of  our  bureau 
of  animal  industry.  Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil,  is  not  with  us,  because  he  has 
the  data  which  I  should  have.  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  recognize  the  need  of  national  economy  as  much, 
possibly,  as  those  responsible  for  expenditures,  but  the  question  of 

f)rotection  of  oiu*  herds  and  protection  of  health  is  so  important  that 
rom  our  point  of  view  we  can  hardly  realize  the  possibility  of  any 
limitation  placed  upon  the  control  of  tuberculosis.  The  Federal 
department  and  the  States  have  worked  for  years  to  bring  pur  live- 
stock people  to  a  point  where  they  would  be  willing  to  remove  this 
menace  to  public  health  and  to  our  dairy  industry,  and  just  as  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  our  leaders  in  the  live-stocK  industry 
want  to  clean  up  we  are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Yesterday  there 
came  to  the  office  of  my  United  States  Senator,  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Holstein  Breeding  Association. 

Our  State  has  many  noted  herds  of  the  Holstein  breed,  and  this 
gentleman.  Judge  Dungan,  protested  strongly  against  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  work  when  we  had  made  such  headway  that  the  owners 
of  the  cattle  wanted  tests.  My  own  State,  a  small  State,  appropriates 
$75,000  to  match  Federal  funds,  and  I  reckon  it  would  appropriate 
more,  but  our  allotment  of  Federal  funds  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
State  appropriation,  and  if  I  may  repeat,  the  interests  of  public 
health  and  tne  interests  of  our  live-stocK  people  are  so  great  that  we 
would  like  to  be  compelled  to  exercise  economy  along  other  lines 
rather  than  to  check  this  work  that  is  finally  under  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Perhaps  you 
can  answer  it.  You  say  your  State  appropriation  is  $75,000.  Does 
that  include  the  smn  which  the  State  authorized  to  be  paid  for  in- 
demnities as  well  as  for  the  administrative  work  ? 

Mr.  Agee.  We  have  an  operating  fund,  but  this  year  $75,000  was 
held  sacred  to  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  $75,000,  then,  is  for  the  payment  of  indenmi- 
ties.  What  proportion  of  that  amount  is  used  oy  your  State  for 
administrativepurposes  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Agee.  Tne  State  appropriation  of  $75,000  is  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  alone.  The  salaries  for  the  nine  men  engaged  m 
tuberculosis  eradication  work  is  paid  from  a  separate  sum  appro- 
priated for  administration.  I  have  sought  to  present  to  you  the 
attitude  of  our  live  stock  people,  our  appreciation  of  tuberculosis 
work,  and  our  desire  to  clean  up  more  rapidly  than  the  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  secured. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  say  the  State  appropriates  $75,000  for  indemni- 
ties. What  allotment  for  this  current  year  did  you  get  from  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Agee.  It  is  very  embarrassing  for  me  to  come  before  you 
without  preparation.     1  can  not  give  you  that  amount. 
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Mr.  H.  R.  Smith.  I  have  a  statement  from  your  own  department 
and  it  shows  that  your  State  indenmity  availaole  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  $75,000,  and  that  you  will  need  Federal  indemnity  amounting 
to  $40,000  to  match  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  us  figures  for  the  ciurent  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  give  it  for  the  current  year.  This  is  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Agee.  We  received  $27,500  July  1,  1921,  and  $10,200  January 
1,  1922,  makmg  a  total  of  $37,700. 

I  would  like  to  add,  if  I  may,  that  with  our  present  information,  we 
are  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  limiting  these  payments  to  work  within 
areas. 

Mr.  NoEGOBD.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Secretary  Rasmussen,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    FEEDEitIK    BASMUSSEH,    SECRETASY 

OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  PEHNSYLVAinA. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Give  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Fred.  Rasmussen,  secretary  of  agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  about  855,000  dairy  cows. 
The  State  has  done  tuberculosis  work  since  1892,  and  this  work  has 
progressed  to  a  point  where  the  people  in  the  State  beUeve  in  it  as  a 

Eractical  measure  for  eradicating  tuberculosis  and  protecting  the 
ealth  of  the  people  and  the  Uve-stock  industry  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania 2,585  herds  have  been  tested  under  the  accredited  herd  plan, 
which  includes  42,903  cattle.  Out  of  this  number  about  20,000  cattle 
are  pure-bred  cattle.  There  are  on  the  waiting  list  1,200  herds,  in- 
cluding about  18,000  cattle,  the  owners  of  whicn  have  made  apphca- 
tion  and  are  anxious  to  have  their  herds  tested. 

The  State  spent  in  1921  about  $195,000  for  indemnity.  It  was 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government  by  about  $95,000  Out  of  the 
last  special  indemnity  appropriation  of  $600,000  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  allotted  $20,000.  There  has  already  been  expended  of  this 
amount  $8,000,  and  the  $12,000  left  will  probably  be  exhausted  by 
the  middle  of  March.  There  will  be  no  further  indenmity  to  match 
the  State  fund  from  that  time  until  July  1,  which,  I  believe,  is  the 
time  that  the  next  Federal  appropriation  becomes  available. 

We  are  asking  for  indenmitv  appropriation  at  this  time  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  work  of  tuberculosis  eradication  is  definitely  underway, 
and  to  retard  the  work  now  would  be  unfortimate,  first,  because  tu- 
berculosis is  a  communicabje  disease  and  where  this  disease  exists  a 
delay  in  the  eradication  will  mean  more  cattle  will  become  affected 
by  the  disease.  We  also  ask  for  indemnity  appropriation  because 
there  is  a  great  movement  in  this  country  in  the  developing  of  pure- 
bred herds  of  cattle.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  great 
interest  in  what  we  call  ''bull  clubs,*^  where  the  people  join  together 
and  purchase  cooperatively  a  pure-bred  bull  with  the  hope  that  in  a 
few  years  those  that  do  not  have  pure-bred  cattle  will  introduce  them. 
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We  feel  very  strongly  that  in  a  conimunity  where  pure-bred  cattle 
are  to  be  introduced  the  herds  into  which  they  enter  ought  to  be 
tested  and  we  ought  to  start  on  a  clean  basis.  We  also  believe  in 
havinjg  Federal  indemnity  become  immediately  available  because 
practically  all  the  milk  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  sold  directly 
M  market  milk.  There  are  very  few  dairy  manufacturing  interests 
in  the  State,  and  the  health  department  is  urging  in  many  of  our 
cities  either  pasteurization  of  the  milk  or  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle, 
and  there  are  in  many  communities  a  great  many  people  who  are 
asking  to  have  their  herds  tested  for  tuberculosis  because  they  want 
to  sell  the  noilk  impasteurized  in  the  cities,  and  health  departments 
are  hardly  justified  m  making  tuberculin  testing  compulsory  imtil  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  are  ready  and  able  to  take  care 
of  the  requests  made.  It  is  ui^ent,  therefore,  that  the  $1,000,000 
which  has  been, struck  from  the  present  indemnity  appropriation  be 
restored. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  people  are  opposed  absolutely  to  limiting  the 
Federal  indemnitv  to  area  work.  There  are  many  reasons  why  area 
work  should  not  be  made  compulsory  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  first  place,  if  tuberculosis  is  ever  eradicated  in  this  country, 
it  will  be  because  tne  owners  of  cattle  will  have  an  absolute  belief  m 
the  value  and  importance  of  tuberculosis-eradication  work.  In 
conducting  compulsory  area  work  three  classes  of  people  must  be 
dealt  with.  One  class  will  be  very  anxious  to  have  the  testing  done 
and  the  disease  eliminated  from  their  herds.  Another  class  will  be 
more  or  less  indifferent,  and  a  third  class  which  will  be  absolutely 
opposed.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  economy  or  good  business  to  force  at 
this  time  any  individual  to  have  tuberculin  testing  done,  because 
after  the  test  is  done  and  the  veterinarian  has  left  the  farm  the  care 
of  the  herd  is  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  365  days  out  of  the 
year,  and  unless  he  has  a  particular  interest  and  belief  in  the  work 
the  herd  is  not  likely  to  remain  free  from  disease.  We  do  not  like 
to  see  the  indemnity  fund  limited  to  area  work  because  of  the  pure 
breed  development  and  the  development  of  bull  clubs,  I  do  not 
remember  the  number,  but  there  is  in  Pennsylvania  a  large  number 
of  bull  clubs  which  have  not  purchased  pure-bred  cattle  because  they 
are  waiting  for  State  and  Federal  aid  in  freeing  their  herds  of  tuber- 
culosis bemre  purchase  of  pure-bred  cattle  is  made.  Some  of  these 
people  have  waited  for  over  a  year.  We  also  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  justified  in  making  compulsory  area  work  until 
such  time  as  the  States  have  proper  legislation  to  meet  it.  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  counties  could  not  appropriate  money  for  this 
work  if  they  wanted  to.  There  must  be  an  enabling  act  passed  by 
the  legislature  which  gives  them  permission  to  appropriate  money 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  that  it  takes  a  special  act  to  author- 
ize each  county  ?  You  have  no  general  act  of  the  State  legislature  to 
authorize  any  coimty  to  vote  on  the  question,  vote  an  appropriation, 
taxes,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  It  requires  a  special  act. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  For  each  county? 

Mr.  RasmuSwSEN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  can  not  get  them? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  appropriation  has  been  going  on  since  1915, 
this  cooperative  work? 

Mr.  Kasmussen.  Cooperative  work  was  first  started  in  1917  in 
United  States  and  in  Pennsylvania  in  1918. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  State  legislature  has  not  yet  passed  any  one 
act  to  authorize  any  county  that  sees  proper  to  vote  a  special  tax 
on  this  or  procure  money  by  taxes  or  otherwise  to  meet  the  Federal 
appropriation  to  exterminate  this  disease? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  The  State  has  furnished  all  the  money  to  meet 
the  Federal  appropriation.  There  has  been  no  request  from  any 
county  to  do  work  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  law  that 
you  can  force  a  county  into  cleaning  up  a  district  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  compulsory  law  that  you  can  con- 
fiscate the  infected  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  No,  sir-  but  we  can  quarantine  infected  cattle. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  has  all  got  to  be  by  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  It  will  have  to  be. 

PERCENTAQE   OP  CATTLE   IN  PENNSYLVANIA   INFECTED. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  given  any  study  as  to  the  per  cent  of 
cattle  of  those  tested  that  have  tuberculosis  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes,  we  have  a  record. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  per  cent  is  that? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Ten  per  cent  are  infected? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes,  sir;  that  varies  considerably  in  different 
sections  of  the  State 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  vou  find  an  animal  infected,  test  it,  and  find 
it  infected,  what  do  you  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  When  we  find  a  herd  infected  the  diseased  cattle 
are  quarantined  and  when  slaughtered  the  indemnity  paid  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  goes  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Killed  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes,  generally. 

ATTITUDE   OP  PENNSYLVANIA   ON   RESTRICTION   OP  APPROPRL\TION  TO   AREAS. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  made  any  study  as  to  what  percentage 
of  conta^on  is  caused  by  an  infected  animal  that  is  not  destroyed  on 
other  animals  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  or  has  there  been 
any  estimate  or  calculation  or  study  made  of  the  question  of  how 
many  infections  will  proceed  from  one  infected  animal  ?  How  many 
new  infections  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  I  do  not  see  how  to  make  a  study  of  this. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  certainly  do  it  in  human  disease. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  It  depends  on  how  many  clean  susceptible 
cattle  are  exposed  to  the  diseased  animal. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  To  illustrate  my  point,  in  tuberculosis  in  people 
it  is  estimated  that  from  two  to  five  new  infections  are  causea  from 
an  infected  person  unless  they  are  strictly  isolated,  iniiuman  tubercu- 
losis. Are  there  any  similar  figures  on  cattle  having  a  bearing  in 
these  unrestricted  districts  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  This  may  be  another  way  of  answering  your 
question,  as  I  xmderstand  it.  In  other  words,  you  wonder  \raether 
bv  a  system  of  testing  for  individual  owners,  wnether  there  is  more 
cnance  for  reinfection  of  these  herds  which  are  cleaned  up  than  when 
working  on  an  area  basis  ?    .      .      . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  question  is  directed  to  why  you  say  the  Federal 
money  should  not  be  restricted  to  clean  up  districts. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Now,  then,  if  it  is  not  restricted  to  clean  up 
districts  but  it  is  general  and  you  do  not  destrov  all  the  cattle  you 
find  infected  with  tuberculosis,  what  is  the  use  oi  destrovinjg  some  of 
them  and  those  not  destroyed  will  continue  to  spread  the  infection  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  I  do  not  have  the  figure  here,  but  I  can  say  that 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  present  plan  as  conducted  by 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  the  percentage  of  reinfections  is  less 
than  the  average  of  the  entire  country.  There  was  a  1  per  cent 
reinfection  in  accredited  herds  in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  all  the  States  of  a  2  per  cent  reinfection  in  accredited  herds 
from  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Understand  me  on  one  point,  please,  and  that  is 
this,  that  we  do  not  object  to  area  work  in  Pennsylvania  and  we  want 
to  practice  it  lust  as  far  as  possible,  but  we  do  feel  that  there  are  many 
instances  ana  cases  where  the  State  and  Federal  Government  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  paying  indemnity  to  owners  of  cattle  outside 
of  ami  ted  areas. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  instance,  where  you  are  bringing  a  pure-bred 
bull  into  a  herd  and  you  know  that  bull  is  free  from  tuberculosis, 
naturally,  the  owner  of  the  herd,  even  if  it  is  not  in  an  unrestricted 
area,  an  accredited  area,  might  want  his  herd  tested  because  he  would 
not  want  to  bring  an  expensive  bull  and  particularly  a  bull  that  was 
used  by  a  number  of  people  into  a  herd  without  knowing  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  infecting  the  bull.  There  are  many  conditions, 
it  seems  to  me,  which  support  the  position  that  you  have  taken. 

Mr.  Wason.  In  answermc  Mr.  Buchanan's  question  about  the 
extent  of  infection  from  a  diseased  animal,  whether  you  have  ever 
made  a  study  of  that,  every  germ  that  that  diseased  animal  emits, 
if  it  comes  in  contact  with  another  animal,  enters  the  system  and  then 
works  or  becomes  active  and  that  animal  is  infected,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  An  animal  can  harbor  and  disseminate  tubercle 
bacilli  without  having  tuberculosis.  Such  animal  is  a  carrier  of 
tuberculosis  bacilli  without  actually  being  infected. 

Mr.  Wason.  The  limit  that  one  animal  may  spread  the  disease 
depends  on  the  number  of  other  cattle  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
germs  that  this  animal  discharges  or  emits  and  the  germs  become 
active  in  those  animals  that  come  in  contact  with  the  infected  animal. 
Is  not  every  animal  that  has  tubercular  germs  in  its  system  com- 
batmg  the  germs  by  reason  of  its  physical  strength,  the  same  as  m 
human  beings  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes. 
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Mr.  NoROORD.  If  Mr.  Rasmussen  will  permit,  I  happen  to  have  an 
illustration  in  jnj  mind  that  would  answer  that  question  as  one 
instance. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  average  figures 
showing  how  rapid  the  infection  proceeds^  but  I  could  answer  your 
question  by  an  illustration.  We  came  m  contact  with  one  nerd 
where  a  bull  was  introduced  into  the  herd  and  put  into  a  box  stall 
one  winter.  The  bull  was  not  tested  or  did  not,  at  least,  respond  to 
the  test.  A  heifer  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  that  row  oi  cattle 
in  which  there  were  35  animals  was  placed  in  a  box  stall  adjoining 
the  bull,  so  that  she  drank  out  of  a  common  watering  trough  between 
the  two  stalls.  She  stayed  there  while  she  was  calving  and  irfter 
that  was  put  back  in  her  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  row  of  35 
head  of  cattle,  right  by  the  water  spigot  wmch  furnished  water  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  water  ran  from  her  to  all  of  the  other  animals 
in  succession.  These  35  animals  had  been  tested  each  year  for  a 
number  of  years  back  so  that  there  was  every  evidence  that  the 
animals  were  free  from  tuberculosis,  but  at  the  time  of  the  next  test 
following  the  date  when  this  animal  calved,  which  was  about  six 
months  afterwards,  seven  months  afterwards,  28  out  of  those  35 
animals  reacted. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  were  infected  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Were  infected;  yes,  sir.  That  was  within  a  period 
of  six  or  seven  months  from  the  time  that  the  infection  apparently 
came  to  that  animal,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  died  and  wnen  there 
was  a  post-mortem  they  found  that  he  was  rotten  with  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  JBuchanan.  Have  any  of  you  ever  considered  whether  or  not 
there  would  ever  come  a  time  wnen  we  have  tuberculosis  almost  or 
practically  eradicated,  or  would  this  appropriation  have  to  go  on 
forever  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  I  think  when  I  come  to  speak  further  on  Wisconsin 
I  have  in  mind  some  figures  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  Agee.  The  question,  as  I  understand  it,  is  upon  the  desira- 
biUty  of  area  testing  and  the  danger  of  using  public  money  without 
effect  if  we  passed  an  individual  herd  in  an  area  where  other  herds 
are  untestea.  I  would  like  to  have  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  owner  of  such  a  herd  uses  every  endeavor  to  isolate  his  cattle. 
Quite  recently  we  received  a  complaint  from  the  owner  of  an  ac- 
credited herd  that  a  farmer  was  pasturing  some  cattle  on  the  border 
of  a  stream  that  passed  through  his  farm  and  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  cattle  which  were  pastured  were  not  clean,  and  his 
f)rotest  was  that  his  cattle  should  oe  in  danger  by  any  such  care- 
essness.  When  the  owner  of  a  tested  herd  wants  to  make  an  ex- 
hibit at  a  State  fair  or  other  fair  there  is  a  requirement  that  all 
cattle  brought  to  that  fair  shall  be  tested  as  individuals  before  this 
man  will  submit  his  cattle  to  proximity  to  the  other  cattle,  so  that 
you  do  see  that  the  man  who  has  a  tested  herd  in  an  untested  area 
has  a  great  measure  of  protection  and  that,  if  a  neighbor  of  his  has 
been  compelled  to  test  who  did  not  believe  in  it,  he  would  have  no 
greater  aavocate  because  that  man  would  not  employ  the  measures 
necessary  to  keep  disease  out  of  his  herd. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  It  must  be  imderstood  that  an  owner  of  cattle 
signs  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  and  the  State  Governments 
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which  prescribes  a  great  many  items  which  are  intended  to  safe- 
guard tne  herd  from  reinfection. 

If  all  cattle  in  an  infected  area  are  tested  and  infected  animals 
removed  there  will  in  all  probability  still  remain  som^ces  of  infection 
in  that  area,  because  the  tubercle  germs  are  very  widely  scattered 
if  there  has  been  verv  much  infection. 

Although  we  desire  and  look  forward  to  area  work,  at  this  time 
it  seems  uiis  plan  should  be  left  optional  with  the  States  imtil  such 
a  time  that  tne  States  can  prepare  to  take  up  area  work  in  a  way 
that  will  make  it  effective.  If  numerous  so-called  tuberculosis  free 
areas  are  established,  precautions  must  be  taken  and  public  rela- 
tions made  and  enforced  to  protect  these  areas,  for  unless  tms  is 
done  we  can  not  maintain  any  greater  degree  of  safety  within  the 
area  than  we  can  byproperly  safeguarding  the  individual  herd. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  When  is  your  State  going  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  passing  drastic  r^ulations  so  thatvou  can  regulate  it? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  We  expect  to.  The  L^slature  in  Pennsylvania 
meets  every  other  year.  L^slation  of  this  character  can  not  be 
passed  until  the  people  fully  imderstand  its  purposes  and  public 
sentiment  is  developed.  This  is  a  new  thing.  Tnere  was  no  prepara- 
tion given;  there  was  no  warning  given  to  tne  States  that  the  Federal 
Government  planned  to  make  area  work  compulsory.  If  there  had 
been,  undoubtedly  the  States  would  have  taken  some  measures  to 
educate  and  pass  laws  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  there  been  any  warning  yet? 

Mr.  Rasmussbn.  None.  Except  the  warning  in  the  deficiency 
appropriation  which  made  area  work  practically  compulsory. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Saturday,  January  28,  1922. 

STATEME17T  OF  ME.   H.   E.   SMITH,   JfATIONAL  LIVE   STOCK 

EXCHA170E,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  read  a  statement 
bv  Mr.  Everett  C.  Brown,  presides^  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Exchange.^  He  is  greatly  interested  in  this  subject  but  foimd  at  the 
last  moment  that  ne  could  not  be  here  and  asked  me  to  read  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Smith  (reading): 

As  the  representative  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  an  association  of  all  the 
principal  hve-stock  exchanges  at  the  various  markets  in  the  United  States,  I  wish  to 
present  to  your  committee  a  few  facts  bearing  on  the  tuberculosis  situation  and  to 
urse  the  need  of  adequate  appropriations  for  combating  this  plague. 

in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  live-stock  commifision  men  of  this  country 
are  vitally  interested  in  any  movement  which  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  live- 
stock industry  of  the  Nation.  Located  as  we  are  at  the  various  market  centers  where 
uiimals  are  slaughtered  for  food,  we  are  in  a  position  to  observe  the  large  number  of 
cattle  and  hogs  condemned  as  inedible  for  food  consumption  because  post-mortem 
inspection  reveals  the  presence  of  tuberculosis.  While  these  animals  look  heidthy 
at  the  time  of  sale  and  are  paid  for  at  th^  market  price,  it  is  apparent  that  the  packers 
are  forced  to  discount  the  price,  anticipating  that  a  certain  percentage  will  not  pass 
inspection.  This  means  that  the  shippers  stand  a  tremendous  loss  caused  by  tnese 
condemnations. 
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We  have  requested  records  from  the  office  of  the  United  States  Division  of  Meat 
Inspection  which  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  a  total  of 
37,702,866  hogs  were  slaughtered  under  Federal  meat  inspection  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  number  4,693,305,  or  124  per  cent,  showed  lesions  of  tuberculosis.  In  the 
majority  of  these  retained  hogs  the  lesions  were  confined  to  the  glands  of  the  throat,  in 
which  case  only  the  head  is  condemned.  There  were,  however,  a  total  of  64,830  hogs 
wholly  condemned  for  tuberculosis  and  sold  for  inedible  products.  In  addition  to 
these  a  total  of  96,340  hogs  were  put  through  a  process  of  sterilization  and  sold  as  sudi 
at  lesd  than  half  the  usual  price. 

SOLD  AS  CANNED  MEAT  AND   LABELED   STERILIZED   MEAT. 

Enough  cattle  and  hogs  were  wholly  condemned  for  tuberculosis  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  to  make  up  100  trainloads  of  30  cars  each.  These  records  further  show  that 
whereas  onljr  2  per  cent  of  the  total  kill  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  were  retained  for 
tuberculosis  in  1908,  this  per  cent  has  increased  steadily  year  by  year  until  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1921,  it  reached  12}  per  cent.  While  the  hogs  killed  under 
Federal  inspection  represents  60  per  cent  of  all  the  hops  slaue}itered»  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  remaining  40  per  cent  killed  on  farms  and  in  local  slaughterhouses  are 
equally  affected.  This  means  that  on  an  avera^  one  hog  out  of  every  eig^t  owned 
in  the  Unit^  States  is  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

Those  are  the  exact  figures  of  the  Division  of  Meat  Inspection. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  Congress  four  yesrs  ago  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
Nation-wide  campaign  to  control  and  eventually  eradicate  this  disease  came  none  too 
soon.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  while  the  percentage  of  cattle  retained  in  the 
Ignited  States  for  tuberculosis  increased  from  1  per  cent  in  1908  to  2.6  per  cent  in  1916, 
this  percentage  is  now  on  the  decline,  and,  according  to  records  received  from  the 
United  States  Division  of  Meat  Inspection,  was  2.2  per  cent  during  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1921.     - 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  cattle? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  cattle.  I  wish  you  would  keep  those  figures  in 
mind.  The  percentage  retained  in  1916,  when  your  first  congressional 
appropriation  was  made  in  this  work  covering  various  States^  was  2.6 
per  cent  for  the  whole  United  States.  Continuing  Mr.  Brown^s 
statement,  I  read: 

While  this  campaign  is  not  yet  sufficiently  expxnded  to  show  any  decrease  in  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  hogs,  it  is  known  to  be  a  fact  that  when  the  disease 
18  eliminated  from  cattle,  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  few  yeirs  with  propar  support  from 
Congress  and  State  legislatures,  it  will  be  eliminated  automaticallv  in  swine,  as  it  has 
been  stated  by  our  best  authorities  that  practicallv  all  of  the  tuberculosis  in  swine 
comes  from  cattle,  largely  from  infected  milk,  and  to  SDme  extent  also  from  droppings 
and  the  eating  of  dead  carcasses  on  the  farms. 

That  is,  dead  from  tuberculosis. 

Fully  realizing  the  necessity  of  all  doing  their  part  to  stop  this  big  leak  in  the  live 
stock  industry,  the  live-stock  exchanges  at  the  principal  markets  havfe  subscribed 
liberal  funds  for  the  employment  of  men  designated  as  live-stock  commissioners  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  and  State  sanitary  officials  in  combatting  tuberculosis  in 
live  stock.  These  men  are  giving  their  time  to  the  tracing  of  diseased  shipments 
back  to  the  farms,  so  that  some  of  the  worst  centers  of  infection  can  be  cleaned  up. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  cattle  and  hogs  do  not  in  most  cases  show  evidence  of  the 
disease  to  the  owner,  these  commissioners  are  also  aiding  in  the  dissemination  of 
information  among  farmers,  so  that  they  will  know  how  to  proceed  to  eliminate  the 
disease  from  their  herds.  This  can  only  be  done  on  the  farms  which  supply  cattle 
and  hogs  to  the  markets. 

Here  is  a  statement  Mr.  Bro\^Ti  makes  that  I  wish  to  give  emphasis 
to: 

We  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  methods  employed  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  A^iimal  Industry  and  the  various  State  officials  in  coping  with  this  situa- 
tion and  can  say  advisedly  that  the  money  being  expended  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  States  is  being  used  to  the  very  best  advantage  and  that 
remarkable  prc^ees  has  been  made  in  the  short  time  this  work  has  been  underway. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  tuberculosis  can  not  be  eliminated  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  Because  this  disease  works  undfer  cover  the  farmers  whose  herds  are 
infected  are  unaware  of  its  presence  unless  some  of  the  cattle  become  emaciated  and 
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die  from  its  ravaj^es  and  even  then  the  majority  of  the  farmers  do  not  know  that  the 
cause  of  the  deam  of  these  animals  is  tuberculosis.  The  disease  can  only  be  extermi- 
nated by  locating  the  infected  animals  through  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test, 
the  slaughter  of  such  animals,  the  disinfection  of  premises,  and  the  use  of  precau- 
tionary methods  that  will  keep  the  disease  out  in  the  future.  It  is  apparent  to  all 
that  the  farmers  must  have  help  in  bearing  the  losses  incident  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
cattle  which  react  to  the  test.  The  plan  inaugurated  by  Congress  whereby  the 
National  Government  pavs  one-third  of  the  loss  if  the  State  pays  one-third  and  the 
owner  stands  one- third  of  the  loss  is,  I  believe,  fair  to  all  concerned.  The  farmers 
throughout  the  country  are  voluntarily  placing  their  herds  under  supervision  for  the 
test  and  the  slaughter  of  reactors  under  these  conditions.  If  they  were  forced  to  clean 
up  without  this  aid  a  large  number  would  be  driven  into  bankruptcy  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  statement.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that 
we  should  not  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  farmers,  and  you  observe  here 
his  statement  that  if  they  did  not  receive  help  from  the  Government 
and  the  States  they  would  go  into  bankruptcy.  I  beUeve  the  plan 
is  very  practicable. 

Mr.  Wason.  Just  to  elaborate  your  point,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  happen  to  know  a  man  in  my  vicinity  of  the  country  wno  had  not 
got  nis  farm  quite  paid  for.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  he  called  a 
veterinarian  and  every  one  of  his  40  head  of  cattle  reacted,  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  his  salvage  was  about  $10  a  head  from  the 
slaughter  after  paying  the  expense  of  slaughtering.  That  is  to 
emphasize  your  point. 

Mr.  Smith.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wason.  If  it  had  not  been  for  State  and  Federal  help,  he 
would  have  been  ruined. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  same  thingjiappens  all  over  the  coxmtry.  Just  one 
more  paragraph: 

Progress  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  indemnity.  That  the  States  have  responded  well  to  the  propo- 
sition made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  cooperate  on  a  5(^-50  basis  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  funds  provided  by  the  various  States  for  indemnity  purpose  ex- 
ceeds the  funds  made  available  for  this  purpose  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
deem  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  jwssible  importance  that  this  Congress  make  provision 
for  the  complete  fulfillment  of  its  contract  with  the  States  in  order  that  this  work 
may  go  forward  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate  to  the  end  that  this  handicap  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  live  stock  industry  and  this  menace  to  public  health  may  be  eliminated 
in  the  very  near  future. 

I  wish  to  say  in  my  own  behalf ,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  live  stock  com- 
missioner of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  it  is  my  work  to  help 
the  Federal  and  State  authorities  in  carrying  on  lines  of  work  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  increased  production  and  conservation  of  animals 
and  necessarily  I  have  kept  m  touch  with  the  work  throughout  the 
Nation  rather  closely.  I  took  occasion  to  write  to  every  State  official 
a  letter  to  ask  how  much  money  is  available  in  each  State  for  in- 
demnitv  purposes  and  how  much  money  will  be  needed  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  match  the  State  appropriation.  I  wish  to 
read  just  one  of  the  repUes  so  that  you  may  know  how  the  answers 
were  received : 

H.  R.  Smith, 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  yours  of  recent  date,  I  may  say  that  the  indemnity  fund 
available  for  the  State  of  Vermont  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $145,000.    To  match  this 
State  indemnity  fund  we  shall  need  $145,000  Federal  indemnity  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  beginning  July  1,  1922. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  S.  Brioham, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture ,  State  of  Vermont. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  take  into  consideration  a  limitation  in 
the  present  law  upon  the  amount  which  can  be  paid  in  any  event  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  its  part  of  the  indemnity  for  the  grme 
animfd  or  the  pure-bred  animal  ? 

Mr.  Smith,   les;  it  does. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  see  about  that.  If  that  is  true  then  there 
must  be  the  same  limitation  as  in  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  such  a  limitation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  limitation  in  several  States  as  in 
the  Federal  law.     We  have  it  in  Illinois  and  Nebraska. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  INDEMNITY  FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  W2&. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  vour  committee  the  complete  statement 
from  all  the  States,  and  I  will  be  verv  glad  to  tiim  over  to  you  all  of 
these  that  have  been  received  tabulated  in  this  form,  as  it  shows 
the  total  State  indemnity  money  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
$3,782,500.  That  money  is  now  available  and  has  been  appropnated 
by  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  say  all;  there  are  three  that  have 
not  yet  appropriated  funds. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


State. 


Alabama 

Arltona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . 

Ddaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lfouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 


State  indem- 
nity funds 
available 
next  fiscal 
year. 


Probable 
State  indem- 
nity funds 
to  be  appro- 
priated for 
next  fiscal 
year. 


115,000 


4,000 

100,000 

50,000 

12,000 


Federal  In- 
demnity fond 
needed  next 
fiscal  year  to 

meet  State 
funds  already 

available. 


$15,000 


4,000 
60,000 
33,333 

4,000 


Additional 
Federal  in- 
deitmitv  fond, 
needed  next 
year  to  meet 
the  probable 
State  funds 
to  bo  appro- 
priated. 


Mississippi . 
Mlssoun... 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

N(»th  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania. .. 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 


10,000 

125,000 

100,000 

250,000 

50,000 

40,000 


40,000 


I, 


400,000 

100,000 
10,000 

110,000 
70,000 

100,000 

7,000 

75,000 

75,000 

5,000 

000.000 
10,000 
18,000 
50,000 
45,000 
40,000 

180,000 

28,000 

5,000 

30,000 


1100,000 
60,000 


10,000 
125,000 

80,000 
185,000 

20,000 

18,500 


30,000 


200,000 
32,000 
10,000 

110.000 
35,000 

100,000 

5,000 

40,000 

40,000 

5,000 

450,000 
10,000 
18,000 
50,000 
25,000 
30,000 

100,000 

16,000 

5,000 

20,000 


iido,ooo 

6O,00Q 
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State. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . 
West  Vfrginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Total   Federal  indemnity  required  to 
match  State  indemnity 


State  indem> 

nity  binds 

available 

next  fiscal 

year. 


Probable 
State  indem- 
nity (tinds 
^0  be  anpro- 
priated  for 
next  fiscal 
year. 


$20,000 

20.000 

7,500 

145,000 


30,000 

40,000 

350,000 

16,000 


3»  782, 500 


$50,000 


210,000 


Federal  in- 
demnity fund 
needed  next 
fiscal  year  to 

meet  State 
funds  already 

available. 


$10,000 

20,000 

7,500 

145,000 


I  Additional 
Federal  in- 
demnity fund 
needed  next 
year  to  meet 
the  probable 
State  funds 
to  be  appro- 
priated. 


30,000 

30,000 

350,000 

16,000 


$40,000 


2,484,333 


200,000 
2,484,333 


2,684,333 


Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  use  of  this  money  in  any  of  the  States 
contingent  upon  Federal  appropriation? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  sure.  1  know  that  in  lUinois  it  is  not,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  practice  in  most  of  the  States  to  pay,  even  though  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  pay.  I  am  not  sure  about  it.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  the  State  laws  provide  that  money  shall  be  paid  only 
if  the  Federal  indemnity  is  paia. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  suppose  the  State  would  only  pay 
its  proportion. 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  pay  its  proportion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  if  an  animal  was  slaughtered  the  owner 
would  only  get  one-half  of  the  atiaount  which  is  now  contemplated 
by  existing  procedure. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  For  example,  in  Illinois,  the  State  pays  one- 
third. 

The  total  Federal  indemnity  that  is  required  to  match  the  State 
appropriation  is  $2,484,333.  You  understand  that  it  does  not 
require  quite  as  much  Federal  indemnity  as  State,  because  a  number 
of  States  pay  a  higher  indemnity  than  the  Federal  Government. 
The  State  of  ^ew  York  pays  over  double  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  in  indemnity. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  I  imderstand'it  does. 

Mr.  Smith.  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Michigan  pay  more.  But  these 
figures  I  have  given  you  show  just  the  amount  of  the  Federal  in- 
demnity that  is  required  to  match  the  State  indemnity  now  available 
in  the  various  States.  I  have  a  report  from  other  States,  which 
shows  that  they  will  need  $200,000  additional  in  these  States.  That 
is  indicated  in  this  report.  I  want  to  submit  that  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Referring  to  the  statement  made  by  Congressman  Wason,  I  wish 
to  give  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  question:  I  want  to  be  certain  about  this 
proposition.  The  heading  here  is  **  State  indemnity  fxmds  available 
next  fiscd  year.''  In  these  States  is  there  a  separation  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  indemnity  purposes  and  administrative 
pu  poses? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  mention  made  of  administrative 
funds. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  figure 
represents  the  amoimt  available  for  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  include  the  sums  available  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

CAMPAIGN  IN    HILLSDALE   COUNTY,    MICH. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  none  for  administrative  purposes,  just  indem- 
nity purposes.  That  case  I  was  going  to  mention,  Mr.  Wason,  is 
this.  In  our  campaign  in  Hillsdale  County,  Mich.,  I  learned  last 
Simday  when  I  was  over  there  that  one  man  lost  11  out  of  12  cows 
in  the  recent  county-wide  test.  His  son,  13  years  old,  has  tuber- 
culosis. Besides  what  Mr.  Norgord  said,  I  want  to  say  this:  In  the 
campaign  in  that  county  the  board  of  supervisors  appropriated 
$3,500  to  hire  a  veterinarian  and  pay  his  expenses.  That  entitled  us 
to  have  another  veterinarian  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government 
uinder  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  order  to  make  a  demonstration 
other  veterinarians  were  assembled  and  a  drive  was  made.  They 
went  over  that  county  in  two  weeks  and  tested  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
breeding  and  dairy  cattle  in  the  county.  They  do  not  test  the  steers 
unless  the  steers  are  mixed  with  breeding  cattle.  The  steers  must  bo 
separated.  If  they  are  mixed  they  must  be  tested  and  if  the  steers 
react  they  must  be  slaughtered,  but  no  indemnity  is  paid  for  steers. 

We  tested  in  the  drive  15,560  cattle  and  they  found  365  reactors, 
2.3  per  cent.  That  test  was  not  compulsory.  The  people  wanted  it. 
They  appropriated  funds  to  get  the  work  started  and  it  was  purely 
voluntary.  Before  we  finished  95  per  cent  voluntarily  asked  to  have 
their  herds  tested  and  public  opinion  is  forcing  the  remainder  to  test. 
We  expect  to  have  100  per  cent  in  the  countv,  and  our  information 
is  that  the  State  commissioner  of  agriculture  has  put  on  a  regulation 
in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  people  that  no  cattle  shall  be  allowed 
to  come  into  that  county  unless  they  are  tuberculin  tested.  They 
have  a  clean  county  and  expect  to  keep  it  clean. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  often  do  you  in  practice  test  these  herds 
again  once  you  have  got  them  in  an  accredited  area  and  they  become 
accredited  herds  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  herds  that  we  found  to  be  infected  will  be  tested 
six  months  after  the  first  test.  The  herds  that  were  not  infected  will 
not  be  tested  for  a  year  and,  possibly,  two  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  have  to  go  on  from  year  to  year 
indefinitely  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  every  year.  They  will  have  to  keep  watch  of  it 
closely  to  test  the  herds  that  are  found  to  be  infected.  Then  we  will 
have  a  clean  area.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  test  every 
year. 

NUMBER   OP   DAIRY   CATTLE   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  dairy  cattle  are  there  in  the  country  ? 
Something  like  25,000,000 « 

Mr.  Mohler.  Twenty-four  million. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  eventually  have  to  go  to  the  point  of  testiiOLg 
these  24,000,000  cattle  every  year  or  two,  this  is  going  to  be  an  ex- 
pensive system. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Wason.  Why  do  you  saj  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  test  once 
a  year  when  you  have  ascertained  that  the  herd  is  clean  ?  Do  you 
know  that  the  ravages  of  this  disease  when  it  starts  will  destroy  an 
animal  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Or  earlier  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  will  have  to  continue  testing  at  least  once  a  year 
those  herds  that  are  found  infected,  but  in  this  county  of  wliich  I 
speak  not  10  per  cent  of  the  herds  were  found  infected. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  find  infected  herds  until  you  test  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true.  If  they  have  tested  all  the  herds  in  a 
county  and  found  them  clean,  and  if  you  use  very  careful  methods  in 
keeping  out  infection  in  the  future,  I  do  not  beneve  we  are  going  to 
get  very  much  more. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  want  to  be  captious,  but  let  me  ask  you  a 
question.  On  the  northerly  line  of  Hillsdale  County  that  you  are 
talking  about,  you  are  sure  that  the  herds  in  the  county  are  clean; 
you  are  not  sure  about  the  county  that  adjoins  that,  adjoins  it  on  the 
north,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.     They  are  cleaning  that  up  now. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  the  communication  of  this 
disease  into  Hillsdale  County  from  the  oth^r  county  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  county  north,  Jackson  County,  is  going  through 
the  same  process  now,  but  I  say  a  regulation  has  been  issued  by  the 
State  commissioner  of  agriculture  which  requires  that  no  cattle  shall 
be  brought  into  the  county  unless  they  are  first  tuberculin  tested. 

Mr.  Wason.  After  you  treat  Jackson  County  that  way,  there  is 
another  county,  and  when  you  get  large  areas  in  this  country,  for 
instance,  there  are  Uve  cattle  moved  from  Nebraska  to  Chicago  or 
from  Chicago  east  and  they  are  taken  in  trains  adjacent  to  fields  or 
pastures  where  cattle  in  clean  areas  are.  pastured.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  as  they  go  through  the  infection  may  spread  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  possible,  but  I  think  the  danger  would  be  very 
slight. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Suppose  a  stream  runs  from  one  county  to  another. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  no  question  of  the  proposition  that  in  a 
disease  like  tuberculosis  you  might  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  constant  fight  and  it  is  a  question  of  how  much  progress 
you  can  make. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  the  result  of  giving  it  attention  is  so  great  that 
you  can  not  stop  the  work.  You  have  got  to  combat  it  as  well  as 
you  can  and  get  as  many  States  and  as  many  people  interested  as 
you  can.     That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  might  say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  our  county  to 
continue  to  appropriate  to  employ  a  man  in  the  county. 

AVERAGE   COST   OF  TESTING. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  does  it  cost  for  the  average  test  ? 
Mr.   Smith.  It  depends  on   conditions.     It  has  been   estimated 
in  some  States  about  25  cents  a  head;  other  States  as  high  as  $1. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  head  per  test  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.   les. 

Mr.  Smith.  Around  50  cents. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Fifty  cents  for  subcutaneous  test  where  you  have 
to  take  temperatures  and  25  cents  for  intradermal  test  where  na 
temperatures  need  be  taken. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  would  that  average?  I  do  not  know  the 
proportion  of  these  two  tests.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the 
average  per  head  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  I  would  have  to  make  a  guess.  It  would  not  be 
accurate. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  proportion  of  the  number  that  you  have  to 
apply  these  two  tests  to  do  they  bear  to  each  other  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  The  intradermal  test  is  a  new  test  that  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  introduction  into  the  various  States,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  just  what  proportion  is  intradermal  and  just  what  proportion 
is  subcutaneous. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  it  cost  30  cents  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Yes. 

If  I  might  add  a  word,  the  question  brought  up  was  the  large  cost 
of  continuing  to  pay  indemnity  and  operatmg  fxmds  for  testing  and 
paying  indemnity  in  the  future.  I  think  that  the  time  ought  to  come 
when  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pay  indemnity.  After  a  man  has 
cleaned  up  his  herd  and  received  indemnity  and  perhaps  tested  a 
few  years  more  under  an  indemnity  law,  where  the  indemnity,  or 
course,  would  not  be  so  large,  I  think  the  time  would  come  when  he 
should  take  care  of  his  own  herd  in  indemnity,  and  probably  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  whereby  the  total  cost  of  testing  could  be 
thrown  upon  the  individual.  I  think  the  obligation  that  the  public 
owes  to  pay  indemnity  and  help  to  clean  up  is  not  so  great  after  the 
farmer  once  gets  cleaned  up,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  when  farmers 
have  been  permitted  to  go  in  and  develop  theseherds  that  are  tuber- 
cular that  in  many  instances  started  before  the  present  knowledge 
of  tuberculosis  was  as  far  developed  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  look  at  it,  the  whole  proposition  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public;  it  is  not  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  the  cattle. 
He  may  be  negligent,  new  cases  may  break  out  in  the  herd  as  de- 
scribed here  in  the  case  of  a  heifer  that  was  at  the  head  of  a  row  of 
cattle  and  others  down  the  line  drank  water  that  flowed  by  her,  and 
they  broke  out  anew.  My  idea  of  making  an  appropriation  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  but  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  or  protection  of  the  public  against  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Ultimately,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  that  stage  where  the  States  could  take  care  of  the  whole 
thing  or  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  and  not  call  upon  the  Federal 
Government  for  anything  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ultimately? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes.  Is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  Federal 
appropriation  to  share  with  the  States,  to  stimulate  the  activity  or 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  this  work,  and  after  the  interest  gets- 
sufficiently  aroused  that  the  State  Government  or  people  shoiild 
take  care  of  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  ultimately  that  might  be  possible. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  not  all  of  vou  gentlemen  realize  that  a  Federal 
appropriation  in  cooperation  witn  States  is  not  economy  in  one  sense 
of  the  word  ?  It  is  simply  sending  the  State  funds  or  taxes  that  the 
States  have  paid  to  tne  Federal  Government,  sent  back  with 
a  double  overhead  charged  by  the  Government  to  follow  their 
<jwn  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  not  an  economical  system  at  all. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  sajr  that  we  would  not  have  made  the  great 
progress  we  have  made  without  centralization  of  the  work.  It  hae 
Deen  a  most  efficient  arrangement.  We  have  to-day  a  unified 
system. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  eventually  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Federal  appropriation  centralizes  or.  unifies 
this  imder  one  head  and  has  uniform  rules  and  the  best  methods. 
Then  after  it  stimulates  interest  in  the  people  and  the  different 
States  have  like  the  Federal  Government  made  an  appropriation, 
the  States  could  then  make  appropriations  to  take  care  of  it  all, 
'because  they  must  reaUze  that  a  double  appropriation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  with  each  following  up  its  own  appropriation 
involves  double  overhead  expense  and  is  not  an  economic  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  eventually  that  is  true.  Unless  there  is  some- 
thing else,  I  will  now  introduce  Mr.  Halliday,  who  wants  to  get  an 
early  train.     He  is  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  ^Gchigan. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Halliday. 

STATEME17T   OF  MB.   H.   H.    HALLADAY,    C0MMISSI017EB    OF 
AOEICULTUEE  OF  MICHI0A17,  LANSING,  MICH. 

Mr.  Halladay.  A  great  deal  of  ground  has  been  covered  that  I 
might  talk  about,  but  I  will  not  take  your  time.  I  might  say  I  have 
be^  in  this  animal-disease  control  work  for  11  years  and  have 
seen  it  in  its  infancy  up  to  the  present  time  and  am  amazed  at  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years.     I  think  that 

Erogress  is  due  largely  to  the  interest  which  the  Federal  Government 
as  taken  in  this  work.  The  educational  feature  of  the  accredited 
herd  work  have  been  far-reaching  in  its  effect.  It  has  taught  the 
owner  of  the  pure-bred  cattle  that  he  must  have  clean  cattle  m  order 
that  he  may  sell  them  to  advantage.  It  has  also  appealed  to  the 
people  as  a  human  health  problem,  and  to-day  in  Michigan  that  nart 
of  tne  work  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  State  more  than  any  other. 
I  might  say  to  you  here  that  if  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
cattle  I  would  not  ask  from  the  State  of  Michigan  the  appropriation 
of  $1  of  fimds,  but  it  is  a  human  health  problem,  and  nearly  every 
city  in  the  State  of  Michigan  has  enacted  ordinances  compelling  the 
tuberculin  test  of  herds  before  milk  can  be  sold  within  their  munici- 
palities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  not  your  municipalities  require  pasteurization 
generally  ? 
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Mr.  Halliday.  Some  of  them  do;  Detroit,  the  largest  city  of  the 
State,  requires  pasteurization.  But  the  health  officials  of  tne  State 
believe  that  pasteurization  is  not  sufficient,  that  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, I  think,  by  Dr.  Mohler's  department — or,  at  least,  some 
public-health  department  of  the  National  Government — that  pasteur- 
ization does  not  kill  the  tuberculosis  bacillus. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  not  also  been  demonstrated  that  pasteur- 
ization really  takes  something  from  the  nutrition  value  of  the  milk  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  the  vitamines. 

Mr.  Halliday.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  destroys  some  of  the 
bacteria  that  are  necessary  to  the  proper  digestion  of  milk.  As  I  was 
saying,  the  city  of  Detroit  now  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  enact  a 
tuberculin-test  ordinance,  and.it  will  be  enacted  in  the  very  near 
future  for  the  county  of  Wayne,  which  has  a  board  of  supervisors 
composed  largely  of  citj  supervisors.  They  have  made  an  appropria- 
tion, without  the  solicitation  of  the  State  or  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  of  $5,000,  to  hire  a  veterinarian  to  assist  in  the  cleaning  up  of 
the  tuberculosis  in  that  county. 

We  now  have  10  counties  m  the  State  which  are  asking  for  this 
work  and  which  have  made  appropriations  by  boards  of  supervisors. 
The  work  in  our  State  is  progressing  faster  than  we  can  take  care  of. 
Of  course,  they  expect  Federal  indemnity  and  that  has  lent  consider- 
able encouragement  to  this  work,  and  all  these  different  agencies  have 
assisted  in  teaching  the  people  that  this  is  a  health  work  and  that 

Fart  of  it  appeals  to  the  people  in  the  citv  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
feel  that  in  the  State  of  Micnigan  we  will  not  be  handicapped  by  tte 
lack  of  funds.  We  had  a  reorganization  of  our  State  government, 
and  in  that  reorganization  there  was  passed  a  law  creating  what  is 
known  as  the  State  administrative  board,  and  the  legislature  only 
appropriated  $100,000  for  indemnity  for  tubercular  cattle  during  the 
last  year,  and  last  week  those  indemnities  were  used  up.  I  went 
before  the  administrative  board  and  they  assure  me  that  the  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  to  any  extent  that  would  be  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government,  so  there  is  no  limitation  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  going  ahead  to  clean  up  the  disease  as  fast  as  we 
can,  because  we  believe  it  is  economy. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  responsibility  upon  the  live-stock  owner, 
and  I  think  we  have  got  to  stress  that  point,  and  in  our  work  in  the 
different  States  we  have  got  to  educate  those  men  that  some  day  this 
responsibility  will  be  upon  them  in  keeping  their  herds  clean,  and  we 
are  emphasizing  it  in  the  counties  in  which  this  work  is  being  carried 
on,  that,  perhaps,  some  day  they  will  have  to  provide  their  own  means 
of  testing  and  supervising  the  work  instead  of  always  being  done  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  he  does  not  test.  Suppose  you  test  his  herd 
and  you  let  him  go  and  then  he  does  not  make  any  test  at  all  ?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Haluday.  In  my  State,  if  I  think  it  necessary  I  would  place 
his  herd  under  ouarantine  and  not  permit  him  to  sell  his  cattle. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  impression  of  what  I  get  from  you.  I 
agree  with  you  absolutely  that  we  ought  to  put  the  responsibility 
upon  him.     I  had  the  impression  that  you  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Hallliday.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  point,  that  in  this  work  there 
is  an  obhgation  if  the  herd  is  once  cleaned  up  to  see  that  it  stays  clean. 
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Mr.  Haluday.  That  is  why  I  said  that  I  believe  it  should  be  super- 
vised by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  the  supervision  uinder  the  Stat^  and  Federal 
Governments. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  good  work  would  be  of  no  account 
unless  it  was  kept  track  of  and  followed  up. 

Mr.  Halliday.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely,  and  the  laws  of  my 
State  are  such  that  we  can  do  that.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture 
has  unlimited  power  along  those  lines.  Mr.  Smith  has  said  that  the 
countv  of  Hillsdale  passed  the  quarantine  regulation  that  no  cattle 
shall  De  brought  in,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  State  as  it  applies  to 
all  the  other  Btates. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  situation  where  too  much 
vigilance  can  not  be  exercised. 

INCREASED  SALE  VALUE   OF  CLEAN  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  the  herds  had  been  cleaned  or  the  coimty 
cleaned  and  supposed  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  people  owing 
those  herds  would  want  to  sell  certain  of  those  cattle  m  a  market, 
would  there  be  any  difierence  in  price  of  those  cattle  and  the  price 
of  a  similar  bunch  of  cattle  from  another  county  ? 

Mr.  Haluday.  Mr.  Smith  can  answer  that  question  better  than  I 
can. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  say  that  in  counties  that  have  been  cleaned  up 
it  has  added  materially  to  the  value  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  the  price  of  the  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  as  nigh  as  $25  a  head. 

Mr.  Haluday.  He  was  speaking  of  the  meat  value. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Upon  the  meat  value,  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  the 
head  of  the  pork  department  of  Armour  &  Co.  not  long  ago  on  that 
subject  and  I  said,  Mr.  Waddell,  we  realize  that  when  hogs  come 
from  a  badly  infected  county,  that  you  people  are  slow  about  nidding 
on  them  and  when  you  do  bid  you  anticipate  that  a  certain  high 

fercentage  will  be  loss.''  He  said,  **we  are  compelled  to  do  that." 
said,  **  Would  it  be  true,  the  opposite  be  true,  that  if  you  knew 
these  hogs  came  from  a  clean  county,  would  it  make  any  difference 
in  your  oidding.''  He  said,  *' certainly,  we  would  bid  stronger  if 
we  Knew  they  came  from  a  clean  district.'' 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  a  higher  price  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in  the  price 
would  be  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ten  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  10  cents  a  hundred.  The  loss  from  tuber- 
culosis at  the  Chicago  market  is  costing  the  shippers  to  that  market 
about  10  cents  a  hundred  at  the  present  time.  That  is  the  cattle 
shipper.  You  understand  there  is  no  reduction  made  but  I  figure  it 
this  way.  Indianapolis,  for  example,  has  a  much  lower  percentage 
of  contamination,  about  half  as  much  as  Chicago.  St.  Louis  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  hogs  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  In  hogs.  I  understand  that  practically  every  week 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  hogs  outsell  Chicago  hogs  10,  15,  and  even 
20  cents.  They  tell  me  it  is  because  their  losses  run  so  heavy  on 
that  market. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  account  of  tuberculosb  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Therefore,  the  shippers  on  the  Chicago  market 
pav  that  10  cents  a  hundred  difference. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  the  people  of  the  county  or  State  could  be  im- 

Eressed  with  or  have  that  demonstrated  to  them  they  would  not 
esitate  to  submit  to  the  test  of  their  cattle. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  question  of  human  health  makes  a  strong 
appeal.    That  is  my  observation. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  I  might  add  on  the  subject  of  increase  of  value  due 
to  tuberculin  test  that  the  demand  for  dairy  cattle  in  Barron  Coimty» 
the  first  county  that  we  cleaned  up,  has  been  tremendous  since  that 
countv  was  cleaned  up,  and  the  people  recognize  the  greater  demand 
and  the  greater  value  that  can  be  obtained  For  dairy  cattle  in  Barron 
Counter,  so  that  we  hear  quite  frequently  that  some  owner  of  a  herd 
tested  in  Barron  County  sells  it  in  Barron  County,  and  cattle  sold  in 
that  county  sells  higher. 

Mr.  Halliday.  I  think  that  is  true  everywhere-.  There  is  no  State 
in  the  Union  anywhere  that  they  will  accept  cattle  without  the 
tuberculin  test.  In  coming  into  our  State  for  cattle  they  always 
come  to  our  department  to  find  out  where  the  clean  areas  are  and 
want  to  know  wno  tested  them  and  how  they  were  tested  and  whether 
they  were  guaranteed  or  not,  and  those  cattle  bring  a  great  deal 
more  than  3iey  would  if  they  were  not  guaranteed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Smith,  you  do  not  happen  to  know  anything 
about  the  difference  in  the  value  of  cattle  at  St.  Louis  from  Texas, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  Texas  is  so  far  behind  in  appropriations 
to  match  Federal  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Texas  does  not  have  as  high  a  percent^e  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  riot  generally  true  that  in  Southern  States, 
where  the  cattle  are  less  confined  as  a  rule,  they  have  a  smaller  per- 
centage, normally,  of  tuberculosis  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  a  smaller  percentage  and  it  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  less  closely  confined,  but  I  think  more  par- 
ticularly because  the  South  has  not  been  receiving  so  many  of  these 
imported  cattle. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  a  matter  of  climatic  conditions  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  had  Texas  fever  the  last  few  years,  and  not 
many  pure-bred  cattle  have  been  sent  down  to  that  country.  The 
disease  is  carried  by  pure  breds  imported,  because  we  have  a  high 
percentage  in  these  cattle. 

Mr.  Norgord.  I  might  add  another  statement.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  that  milk  from  tuberculosis  clean  areas  is  selling  at  the  present 
time  from  6  to  10  cents  a  gallon  higher  than  that  which  comes  from 
other  sections  that  are  not  tested.  When  we  cleaned  up  in  1919 
Washington  Island,  just  north  of  Green  Bay,  the  creamery  in  that 
island  put  a  special  label  on  their  butter  that  it  came  from  none  but 
tuberculin-tested  cattle,  and  the  first  six  months  after  they  got 
cleaned  up  and  put  on  their  label  they  got  an  average  of  3  cents  a 
pound  more  for  their  butter  than  before. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  carries  out  the  idea  in  my  mind,  to  see  what 
the  practical  results  of  the  theory  of  testing  were,  measured  in  dollars 
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and  cents,  which  appeals  to  human  nature  about  as  strongly  as  any 
other  element. 

Mr.  Halliday.  There  is  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  this:  We 
believe  that  when  the  people  are  educated  and  interested  in  this  work 
we  should  go  on  to  the  lunit,  and  some  of  the  States  are  not  ready 
for  the  area  work  yet.  In  some  way  I  believe  it  should  be  left  optional 
with  them  whether  they  take  up  this  area  work  or  whether  they  take 
it  up  under  the  other  plan.  In  Michigan  we  are  pretty  well  ready 
for  the  area  work,  but  m  some  of  the  other  States,  perhaps,  they  are 
not.  We  should  go  on  just  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  are  going  to  nave 
clean  Stated  as  clean  as  they  can  be.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
may  not  be  during  our  time  when  it  will  be  completely  eradicated, 
but  we  believe  that  we  can  so  completely  clean  out  these  disease 
areas  that  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  human  health  as  well  as  an 
added  investment  and  added  value  of  the  cattle  of  the  States. 

STATEME17T  OF  ME.  L.  J.  TABEE,  C0MMISSI017EE  OF  AOEI- 

CXTLTUEE  OF  OHIO,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Let  me  introduce  Comnussioner  Taber  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  will  take  just  a  moment  of  your  time.  I  want  to 
emphasize  one  feature  that  has  been  brought  out  by  the  questions 
of  the  committee.  I  do  think  that  the  period  is  ahead  when  we 
can  look  forward  to  reduced  expense  of  operation.  We  are  acting 
under  regular  methods  of  joint  cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government,  but  we  have  formulated  our  plans  for  turning  back 
the  expense  of  all  accredited  herds  after  accreditation  entirely  upon 
th«  owner.  We  still  maintain  absolute  authority  over  the  herd.. 
They  still  must  test  and  their  certificates  must  be  renewed.  But 
the  expense  of  the  test  and  the  losses  will  be  borne  by  the  herd 
ODjOicr. 

In  the  past  six  months  we  have  tested  19,000  cattle  in  the  State 
against  11,000  in  the  same  period  last  year.  We  have  changed  our 
compensation  rules,  and  are  making  our  money  go  farther.  A  year 
ajgo  the  average  for  pure  breds  was  $121  per  animal  condemned; 
this  year  it  was  $64  per  animal  condemned.  The  cost  has  been  less 
and  the  overhead  expenses  less.  We  were  going  ahead  at  high  speed 
when  our  funds  became  apparently  exhausted.  We  went  to  the 
control  board  and  were  assured  that  $50,000  or  $60,000  of  additional 
funds  would  be  available  if  it  could  be  matched  hj  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  been  assigned  only  $17,000,  which  hardly  matches 
our  share,  but  we  will  accept  that  and  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  that  deficiency  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  it  is  $17,000  of  the  total.  Ohio  believes  in 
area  work,  but  is  not  yet  fully  ready  for  it.  We  will  need  legislation 
making  it  necessary  for  the  county  to  participate.  We  believe  this 
to  be  a  very  wise  expenditure  of  both  State  and  Federal  funds.  We 
disagree  with  those  who  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
withdraw.    We  beheve  that  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
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meat,  its  national  regulation,  its  national  methods  of  control,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  control  and  the  ultimate  eradication  of  the 
disease. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  much  more  concerned  about  protecting 
the  public  health  than  I  am  in  getting  money  for  the  live-stock  owner. 
I  have  seen  farmers  practically  banlmipt  by  havmg  the  best  cattle  of 
their  herds  destroyed,  vet  in  the  interests  of  the  public  he^th  we  ask 
for  State  and  Federal  funds.  Ohio  contributes  about  $45,000  to 
$50,000  for  salaries  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  relation  of  vour  operating  expenses  to  the 
ag^gate  amount  paid  in  indemnities  f 

Mr.  Taber.  Last  year  we  had  about  $50,000  for  operation  and  the 
expenses  of  the  State  indemnity  were  something  near  $150,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Two  to  one. 

Mr.  Taber.  This  year  we  have  been  operating  a  little  more  eco- 
nomically in  Ohio.  It  will  cost  about  10  per  cent  less  for  the  admin- 
istration than  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  paid  nearly  $150,000  indemnities  and  your  oper- 
ating expenses  were  $50,000.    That  is  about  40  per  cent. 

lb.  Tabeb.  That  is  roughly  based  on  the  first  half  year  of  our 
work. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  would  have,  then,  so  much  more  to  pay  any 
indemnities. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  the  control  board  has  promised  our  department 
that  any  saving  we  might  make  in  appropriations  for  live  stock  may 
be  added  to  our  tuberculosis  fund. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  indemnity  payments  ? 

Mr.  Taber.  For  indemnity  payments.  Ohio  believes  in  the  work 
and  it  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  our  plan.  We  believe  in  accredited 
areas,  but  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  it  until  we  can  have  State  legis- 
lation. We  eamestlv  urge  that  your  committee  recommend  the 
appropriation  of  at  least  $2,300,000  to  match  State  funds  for  the 
coming  year.  We  believe  it  will  be  an  expenditure  that  will  be 
profitable  from  an  economic  standpoint  and  one  that  will  be  invalu- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  Nation. 
The  fight  against  tuberculosis  in  cattle  must  continue,  and  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Nation  with  the  State  is  invaluable. 

STATEHEITT  OF  MB.  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  BEPBESEITTIirG  FARK 
OBGANIZATIOirS,  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  make  a  very 
brief  statement.  I  was  asked  to  come  down  here  by  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  the  Dairymen*s  League,  the  Federation  of  Farm 
Biu*eau  Associations,  ana  other  farm  organizations,  to  go  over  the 
indemnity  situation  with  you.  We  believe  in  the  Federal  accredited 
herd  work  primarily  because  it  gives  a  standard  system  and  puts  the 
weight  of  Federal  authority  back  of  the  supervision  of  the  herds. 
It  is  stimulating  at  the  present  time  for  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  the  work,  stimulating  and  hastening  it, 
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and,  of  course,  in  a  situation  where  tuberculosis  is  spreading  rapidly 
it  is  desirable  to  have  it  stimulated.  We  believe  that  area  work 
should  be  optional.  We  believe  that  the  testing  should  be  done  only 
as  rapidly  as  owners  are  wilUng  to  sign  the  accredited  herd  agreement. 

I  have  about  200  head  of  cattle  myself  and  three  diflFerent  herds 
under  the  accredited  system,  and  I  am  convinced  from  practical 
experience  that  the  essential  thing  is  the  coopjeration  of  the  owner  of 
the  cattle  with  the  State  and  Feaeral  authorities  in  eliminating  dis- 
ease. New  York  State  is  committed  to  a  poUcy  of  appropriating 
$100,000  a  month  for  indemnities,  and  we  expect  that  indemnity  wiU 
be  available  from  July  1  on  at  that  rate.  Instead  of  making  these 
appropriations  in  advance,  the  system  in  our  case  is  to  allow  the 
claims  to  accumulate  a  year  and  then  pay  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  remember  what  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  current  vear  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  think  $200,000  was  made  in  advance.  The  pres- 
ent bill  is  for  $1,344,387.61,  with  $400,000  additional  that  will  likely 
be  introduced  before  the  legislature  adjourns,  making  a  total  appro- 
priation this  past  year  of  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  that  include  indemnity  and  administrative 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  that  is  entirely  indemnity.  In  our  States 
owners  pay  for  a  great  deal  of  the  testing,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
owners  are  going  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  the  future.  There  is 
no  advantage  in  getting  a  herd  cleaned  up  unless  the  owner  has  an 
interest  in  it.  He  should  be  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  annual 
test,  or  twice  a  year,  if  necessary.  I  buy  a  great  many  cattle  myself, 
and  I  discount  cattle  according  to  the  percentage  of  reactors  in  the 
section.  If  we  buy  cattle  that  are  50  per  cent  tubercular,  we  buy 
those  cows  for  about  half  what  we  would  if  we  thought  they  were 
clean.  There  are  other  sections  where  we  know  they  will  not  run 
over  10  per  cent,  and  we  figure  accordingly  in  buying  pure-bred  and 
grade  dairy  cattle. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Pure-bred  cattle. 

Mr.  Smith.  Pure-bred  and  dairy  cattle.  The  important  thing  is 
this:  The  Federal  Government  participated  in  this  m  order  to  give 
a  standardized  system  which  would  take  care  of  the  interstate  ship- 
ments, so  that  when  I  buy  a  carload  of  cattle  I  know  they  have  been 
tested  according  to  the  system  which  I  believe  is  correct.  At  the 
present  time  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  because  it  is  something  that 
appeals  to  them;  thev  will  work  to  have  it  adopted,  and  they  will 
work  harder  to  get  their  herds  clean.  I  am  not  worried  about  the 
ultimate  cost  of  indemnities,  because  after  the  herd  is  clean,  if  the 
owner  is  the  type  of  owner  who  wants  a  clean  herd,  he  is  going  to 
keep  it  that  way  and  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost. 

New  York  is  the  only  State  1  did  not  get  word  from.  But  I  went 
to  the  records  of  the  bureau  and  put  in  $250,000  based  on  the  amount 
of  a  year  ago.     I  have  heard  from  all  the  others. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  other  thing  and  then  close  my  statemertt. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  We  realize,  of  course,  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  demand  for  money  to  run  the  Government,  but 
we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  here  we  have  a 
burning  fire  destroying  property  valued  at  $40,000,000  each  year, 
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in  this  country.     Not  only  that,  but  it  is  destroying  children  to  the 
number  of  about  800  a  year. 

I  want  to  explain  that  statement.  I  have  here  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  of  Chicago;  111.,  former  health  commissioner. 
He  says : 

There  were  1,096,436  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  reg:istration  area  in  1919.  Of 
these,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  tuberculosis  was  106,985,  and  the  total 
number  of  deaths  of  children  under  5  from  all  tuberculosis  was  5,&3^.  The  estimate 
of  Park  is  that  in  1919,  583  children  under  5  years  of  age  died  of  tuberculosis  due  to 
bovine  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  registration  area. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  registration  area? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  area  where  they  have  records.  Dr.  Evans 
told  me  that  that  represented  about  82  per  cent  of  the  whole  country. 
These  figures  show  that  583  children  under  5  years  of  age  died  of 
tuberculosis  due  to  the  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  registration 
area.  This  is  an  estimate  only  of  the  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis 
in  children  under  5  . 

Dr.  Evans  also  says,  ''The  theory  of  Von  Behring  as  to  the  cause 
of  tuberculosis  in  adults  is  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendant. "  It  is 
that  much  if  not  most  of  the  clinical  tuberculosis  of  adult  life  is  the 
result  of  infection  which  has  lain  dormant  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  developed  into  a  clinical  disease  by  some  period  of  stress,  perhaps 
in  mature  life. 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Park  says  in  his  Practical  Hygiene,  1913: 

In  25  per  cent  of  all  human  tuberculosis  in  children  under  5  years  of  a^  and  in  over 
40  per  cent  of  abdominal  and  joint  tuberculosis  during  this  age  period,  the  bovine 
species  of  germ  is  present. 

Dr.  Park  in  his  Practical  Hygiene,  1920,  says: 

A  careful  study  of  all  the  ^tors  leads  us  to  estimate  that  about  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
deaths  caused  by  tuberculosis  in  children  under  5  years  of  age  is  due  to  infection  through 
drinking  raw  cow's  milk. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  a  family  in  Illinois,  which 
I  had  occasion  to  observe,  where  five  out  of  seven  of  them  had  con- 
tracted bovine  tuberculosis.  One  child  came  down  with  the  disease 
and  had  a  high  temperature.  They  called  a  physician^  and  he  pro- 
noimced  it  tuberculosis.  A  little  while  later  another  chUd  came 
down,  aiid  then  the  phvsician  suggested  that  the  father  have  the 
cow's  milk  tested,  ana  the  cow  was  branded  with  a  '*T"  on  ier  jaw. 
It  seems  that  the  cow  was  tested  and  she  reacted,  and  the  owner  of 
the  cow  said  that  the  cow  had  been  tested.  He  owed  his  hired  man 
$120,  and  he  told  his  hired  man  he  could  have  the  cow  in  Ueu  of  the 
debt.  So  the  hired  man  took  the  cow,  and  the  result  was  that  five 
out  of  seven  of  the  children  came  down  with  tuberculosis.  One  of 
them  had  an  enlarged  throat.  Two  of  the  children  had  sores  on  their 
backs,  and  two  oithem  had  sores  on  their  heads.  I  saw  the  cow 
killed,  and  she  was  filled  with  tuberculosis,  on  her  liver,  lungs,  and 
udder.  Those  children  are  now  under  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse 
and  they  are  gradually  gaining  strength. 

There  is  onlv  one  tmng  more  I  want  to  say.  Last  Sunday  I  was  in 
Hillsdale,  Mien.,  and  I  was  told  of  a  case  where  they  had  12  tested 
cattle  which  had  reacted,  and  that  was  the  herd  of  a  Mr.  Moore,  who 
lives  east  of  Hillsdale.  We  know  that  the  pig  was  exposed  and  had 
tuberculosis,  and  the  family  cat  was  also  exposed  ana  had  tubercu- 
losis.    I  know  that  in  the  report  of  the  commission  in  England  it  is 
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stated  that  human  tuberculosis  is  not  transmitted  to  cats.  If  that  is 
true  then  the  cat  in  the  case  I  mentioned  just  now  must  have  gotten 
it  from  the  milk.     There  are  a  good  many  of  those  cases. 

So,  here  we  have  a  burning  fire,  destroying  property  and  life.  Can 
we  not  cut  off  expense  somewhere  else  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  method  of  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  which  the  bureaus  of  animal  industry  in  the  various 
States  are  recommending  as  the  most  promising  method  of  eradica- 
tion has  been  carried  on  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  since  1918,  and  we 
have  three  counties  which  have  been  completely  cleaned  up  there 
now,  and  in  one  county  all  but  two  townships  have  been  cleaned  up. 
We  are  operating  now  in  six  additional  counties,  and  four  additional 
counties  nave  already  sent  in  their  petitions. 

Practically  all  of  the  northwestern  end  of  the  State  is  working 
toward  petitions,  and  if  that  work  continues  as  well  as  it  has  gone 
during  tne  last  year  at  the  end  of  two  years,  or  three  years  at  the 
most,  we  will  be  able  to  draw  a  line  from  ot.  Paul  on  the  west  to  Green 
Bay  on  the  east,  and  all  of  the  territory  north  of  that  line  will  be 
cleaned  up  by  the  area  method. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  proportion  of  the  State  will  that  be  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  That  will  probably  be  between  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  State.  The  important  question  is,  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  keeping  this  clean  ? 

As  to  our  metnod  of  keeping  this  clean,  I  want  to  submit  this  little 

f>amphlet  for  the  inspection  oi  the  subcommittee.  It  gives  the  regu- 
ations  adopted  by  the  live  stock  sanitary  board  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  it  also  contains  on  page  13  a  statement  of 
chapter  167  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  whicn  is  the  Wisconsin  law 
that  authorizes  the  compulsory  method  of  area  test  eradication. 
This  also  contains  a  map  of  the  present  counties  which  have  been 
cleaned  up  and  those  in  which  the  work  is  under  way. 

This  regulation  has  been  in  force  somewhat  over  a  year  and  we 
find  that  the  people  in  the  counties  are  very  eager  to  carry  out  the 
full  intent  of  tne  regulations. 

We  called  a  meetmg  in  Darien,  in  the  first  clean  county,  about  six 
months  ago,  to  consider  our  policy  with  reference  to  the  admission 
of  feeders,  and  we  told  the  people  they  could  follow  the  same  rule 
with  reference  to  taking  feeders  across  their  county  line  as  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  followed  with  reference  to  the 
State  line.  But  they  were  so  eager  to  hold  to  a  high  standard  that 
they  demanded  that  all  of  the  feeders  that  crossed  the  county  line 
should  be  tested  before  thev  were  admitted.  And  our  experience 
has  convinced  us  that  we  will  be  able  to  keep  the  territory  clean  after 
applying  the  regulations. 

This  regulation  provides  that  no  cattle  can  be  shipped  into  a  county 
imless  they  have  teen  tested,  and  no  animal  can  oe  moved  from  a 
herd  that  has  tuberculosis  to  another  herd,  without  a  special  permit. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  Federal  law  or  effective  regulation 
on  this  subject?  Suppose  in  this  clean  district  you  speak,  of  some 
person  should  purchase  an  animal  from  another  State.  That  would 
make  it  interstate  commerce,  and  the  State  regulation  would  have 
no  control  over  it.  Is  there  any  Federal  legislation  which  supple- 
ments the  State  legislation  on  that? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  No,  sir;  the  only  Federal  regiilation  on  that  sub- 
ject would  be  a  Federal  regulation  which  provides  that  no  animal 
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can  cross  a  State  line  unless  it  has  been  tested  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  health. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  Federal  law  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  That  is  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  would  supplement  your  State  law,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  That  would  supplement  our  regulations.  With 
reference  to  the  cost  of  handling  this  accredited  herd  work  and  area 
test  work  in  the  future,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  provide  that 
when  a  herd  has  been  placed  upon  the  accredited  list  once,  neither 
the  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  pays  for  the  testing  aiiec 
that,  but  the  herd  is  turned  over  to  the  owner  and  he  must  take 
care  of  it  after  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  he  agree  to  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  He  agrees  to  that  as  a  part  of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  he  agree  to  have  them  tested  at  any  par- 
ticular intervals  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  He  agrees  to  have  them  tested  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose,  from  that  test,  he  finds  a  reactor. 
Does  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government  pay  any  indemnity  in 
that  case  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Yes,  sir;  the  indemnity  would  be  paid  on  the 
same  plan  as  when  the  herd  is  first  tested.  In  addition  to  the  pronuse 
that  the  owner  of  the  herd  must  make  in  regard  to  testing  his  herd 
every  year,  when  he  signs  the  accredited  nerd  agreement,  if  the 
herd  is  in  a  clean  county,  we  will  tell  the  owner  to  test  the  herd  at 
least  every  two  years,  because  we  consider  that  in  a  case  where  a 
herd  has  not  shown  any  reactors,  for  the  present  at  least,  that  herd 
can  be  tested  every  two  years  and  kept  clean.  We  will  compel 
that  test,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  owner's 
promise  for  the  test  every  year  at  any  rate. 

The  State  of  Wisconsm  for  this  year  has  an  indenmity  fund  of 
$350,000  and  a  similar  amount  for  next  year.  In  1919  and  1920 
we  had  a  total  of  $a53,000. 

RELATION   OP   ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES   AND  INDEMNITY   PAYMENTS. 

Mr.  Magee.  Whaf  is  the  relation  of  your  administrative  expense 
to  the  indemnity  payment  ? 

Mr,  NoRGORD.  You  mean  the  operating  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  appropriated  annually 
$50,000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  area  tests,  and  $30,000  an- 
nually for  operating  expenses  with  the  accredited  herd  tests.  Then 
we  have  $20,000  for  operating  expenses  for  tuberculosis  in  addition^ 
which  will  be  applied  to  both  of  those  tests. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  notice  here  that  in  the  Federal  appropriation  the 
amount  appropriated  is  about  equally  divided  between  administra- 
tion and  the  payment  of  indemnities.  Have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  I  know  that  in  past  years  the  work  has  been  held 
up  because  the  indemnity  fund  has  usually  run  out  or  been  depleted 
before  the  operating  fund. 
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^  Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  Federal  Government  work  on  the  50-50 
basis,  so  far  as  the  administration  goes  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So,  where  you  put  in  a  man  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  in  a  man  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  that  for  both  indemnity  and  the 
administration.  I  have  some  other  figures  here  which  are  included 
in  the  fibres  that  Mr.  Smith  gave  you. 

Mr.  ^LiGEE.  I  asked  the  question  because  some  complaint  has  been 
made  to  me  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  administration  is  too 
much,  compared  with  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  I  think  Mr.  Smith  can  answer  that  question  more 
acciu*ately,  with  reference  to  the  whole  country.  But  the  statement 
I  made  was  based  on  experience  of  two  years,  and  also  during  this 
past  year,  because  an  emergency  appropriation  was  necessary  to 
cover  the  overrun  of  the  indemnity. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  emergency  appropriation  was  for  the  payment  of 
the  indemnities,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  not  for  administration  ? 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  I  think  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  stands  this  way  this  year  with  the  emergency 
appropriation:  $1,600,000  for  indemnities  and  $1,000,000  for  operat- 
ing expenses. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  if  you  can  tell  me — and 
I  am  only  asking  these  questions  for  information — whether  you 
gentlemen  have  jany  complaints  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  about  50  per  cent  is  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  for  administration  and  operating  expenses,  and  about 
50  pjer  cent  for  the  payment  of  indemnities,  or  $977,600  for  adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenses,  and  $1,000,000  for  the  payinent  of 
indemnities?  Do  you  think  the  amount  estimated  for  administra- 
tion is,  proportionately,  too  much,  compared  with  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  appropriated  for  indemnities  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  would  Uke  to  hear  your  views  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000,000  for  indemnities  next  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  he  has  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  understanding  was  that  the  increase  requested  was 
eliminated  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  what  they  estimated,  and  not  with  what  the  Secretary  of 
Apiculture  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  vou  will  look  on  page  28  of  the  committee  print  of 
the  bill  you  will  nnd  an  estimate  lor  $1,977,600.  You  will  find  the 
separation  of  those  items  on  page  26 — that  is — the  separation  of  the 
aggregate  amount — giving  the  proposed  amount  for  administration 
and  operating  expenses  and  the  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  department  estimate  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  an  estimate  of  $2,000,000  for  payment  of  indemnities 
and  $987,000  for  expenses  of  administration.     The  Budget  Bureau, 
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evidently  without  much  appreciation  of  the  relation  between  the  two, 
reduced  the  estimate  to  $977,600  for  operating  expenses  and  $1,000,000 
for  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  say  now  that  with  the  larger  use  of  what  is  called 
the  intradermal  test  tney  can  test  many  more  cattle  than  under  the 
subcutaneous  test,  which  does  not  require  as  much  for  the  payment 
of  indemnity. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  appreciate  that.  But  you  gentlemen  are  likely  to 
et  away  from  Wasnington  to-day,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  would 
ike  to  have  your  views  on  that  subject  before  you  leave. 

Mr..BABCOCK.  I  believe  it  is  a  safe  observation  that  where  the 
owner  pays  something  for  the  test  he  is  a  good  deal  more  apt  to  live 
up  to  it;  he  appreciates  it  more. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  on  the  face  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priation it  would  seem  as  if  the  amount  estimated  for  aaministration 
and  operating  expenses  is  very  large  as  compared  with  the  amount 
estimated  for  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

Mr.  SMrTH.  It  is,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  and  give  us  your  views 
on  it  while  you  are  here,  and  if  you  nave  any  sug&;estion8  to  make,  as 
far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  having  received  a  number  of  com- 
plaints myself,  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  feel  that  we  should  not  reduce  the  amount  for  the 
administration  and  operating  expenses  and  handicap  the  work.  We 
believe  with  an  operating  funa  of  $1,000,000  we  can  easily  take 
care  of  a  $2,000,000  indemnity  fund. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  a  proportion  of  1  to  2.  Suppose  jou  had  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  tor  the  payment  of  indemnities;  would 
you  sayyou  should  reduce  the  fund  for  operating  expenses  to  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  NoRGGRD.  We  would  have  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  States  what  is  the  relation  between  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  expenses  and  the  indemnity  f imd ! 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  lean  give  you  the  figures  for  our  State,  but  that 
covers  the  subcutaneous  tests  in  part,  as  well  as  the  intradermal  tests. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  know  how  much  money  you  spend  on 
your  testing;  I  want  to  know  what  you  spend  for  administration  and 
what  you  spend  for  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  We  will  spend  this  year  $100,000  for  administration 
and  $350,000  for  indemnities. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Babcock,  can  you  give  us  the  same  information 
for  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  the  pro- 

{)ortion  of  supervision  is,  I  should  say,  as  a  guess,  1  to  5,  or  something 
ike  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  in  your  State  the  owners  p(ay  a  part  of  the 
expense  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  been  operating  on  the  basis  of  the  ovner 
paying  for  the  tests,  but  I  think  there  is  a  regulation  in  effect  now  that 
the  owner  can  not  pay  a  fee.     That  is  a  Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  iou  say  that  is  a  Federal  regulation,  that  the 
owner  can  not  pay  a  fee  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  1  think  so.  Under  this  accreditod-herd  plan,  they 
test  the  herds  free. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  say  the  proportion  is  1  to  5  ? 
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Mr.  Babgoce.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  that  is  nearer  to  it 
than  the  proportion  of  1  to  2. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Those  figures  are 
based  upon  the  fact  in  part  that  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  test  is  paid 
by  the  owners  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  as  I  understand  you,  in  the  future,  so  far  as 
the  accredited-herds  plan  is  concerned,  the  owners  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  any  part. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  understand  that  the  Federal  regulation  in  effect 
under  the  area  plan  provides  that  the  testing  will  be  done  free.  As  I 
recall  it,  the  accredited  herd  agreement  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
testing  will  be  done  free,  but  it  has  never  been  Uved  up  to  in  our 
State.  The  owner  has  paid  for  it,  and,  according  to  my  observation, 
wiUinglv. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake.  It  is  not  true  in  Iowa 
or  Indiana. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  the  owner  pavs  for  the  test,  does  he  have 
to  employ  veterinarians  approved  bv  the  State  or  Federal  adminis- 
tration, or  can  he  employ  anybody  ne  wants  to  einploy  ? 

Mr.  Babcock,  They  have  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  If  they  are  to  remain  on  the  accredited  list  they 
must  be  approved  by  a  regular  man. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  final  test  must  be  made  by  a  man  who  is  on  a 
straight  Federal  or  State  salary. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  eradication  of  tubercular  cattle  came  before  the  Committee  oh 
Appropriations,  I  think  last  April,  and  got  a  deficiency  appropriation 
oi  $405,000  to  continue  until  the  1st  of  July,  or  the  end  of  tne  fiscal 
year  1922.  In  October  when  I  was  home  they  came  to  me  and  said 
that  all  the  moneys  which  had  been  appropriated  for  the  nayment  of 
indemnities  had  oeen  practically  used.  That  was  in  October,  or 
within  four  months  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and 
they  must  have  another  deficiency  appropriation  before  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned — and  I  think  my  coUeaj^es 
feel  the  same  way  about  it — we  do  not  like  deficiency  appropriations. 
It  was  hard  to  understand,  when  we  gave  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  why  they  should  come  back 
within  four  months  for  another  deficiency  appropriation.  In  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  vou  look  on  page 
26  of  the  committee  print  of  the  bill  you  will  find  that  there  is  an 
estimate  of  $977,600  lor  administrative  and  operating  expenses,  and 
$1,000,000  for  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

That  is  the  aggr^ate  amount  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  and  it  might  be  that  members  will  hesitate 
about  making  a  larger  appropriation  than  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Director  of  the  Buaget.  I  think  up  to  date  there  has  been 
only  one  instance  where  that  was  done,  ana  that  was  a  small  appro- 

E nation  of  about  $6,000  for  the  paving  of  a  street  which  was  in  very 
ad  shape.  Now,  suppose  that  view  should  be  taken,  and  we  should 
follow  this  recommendation  of  appropriating  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  amoimt  for  administrative  and  operatmg  expenses,  with  a 
maximum  of  $1,000,000  for  indemnities. 
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I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that  proposition.  We  are 
looking  for  information  and  have  no  criticism  or  complaint  to  make. 
But  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that  proposition,  if  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  the  House  shoiud  nesitate  about 
making  a  larger  appropriation  or  increasing  to  the  extent  of  a  million 
dollars  the  appropriation  recommended  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  what  your  views  are  as  to  the  proportion  which  should  be 
appropriated  for  each  purpose,  confining  your  views  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  recommended  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  been  over  that  situation  auite  thoroughly 
in  the  meeting  of  the  joint  farm  organizations  in  New  York  State. 
We  have  reached  the  conclusion,  which  I  am  authorized  to  state, 
that  a  sufficient  amount  should  be  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  to  maintain  an  efficient  system  of  supervision  for 
this  work.     That  is  up  to  them  to  figure  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  want  to  get  your  views  in  reference  to  the  concrete 
figures  which  are  before  us  as  submitted  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget.  He  has  submitted  these  figures,  and  I  wish  you  would  take 
these  concrete  figures  on  page  26. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  miat  I  have  in  mind.  If  $1,000,000  is 
needed  for  the  sjrstem,  we  want  the  system  perhaps  more  than  we 
want  the  indemnities.  But  we  do  not  want  in  New  York  State  to 
spend  money  in  building  up  a  system  the  expense  of  which  is  going 
to  constantly  increase. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned,  you 
think  the  administrative  system  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Provided  it  is  carefully  figured.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  believe  that  the  system  should  be  developed  with  due 
regard  for  the  ability  of  the  owner  of  the  cattle  to  cooperate  in  the 
expense,  and  it  should  be  considered  from  that  point  of  view.  I  am 
sate  in  making  that  statement  here,  because  if  we  have  the  system 
the  indemnities  would  follow. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  you  had  your  way  as  to  the  division  of  these 
items;  how  would  you  divide  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  had  $1,000,000  in  the  operating  fund  and 
$1,000,000  in  the  indemnity  fund,  our  indemnity  fund  would  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  end  of  six  months.  You  probably  understand  that 
last  year  the  States  appropriated  about  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Federal  Government  for  indemnity  purposes,  and  the  indemnity  fund 
was  prorated  among  the  States,  and  the  indemnity  fund  became  ex- 
hausted in  four  months  in  a  number  of  States.  I  would  say  it  ought 
to  be  at  least  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  not  cleared  up  the  point  I  had  in  my  mind. 
What  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  take  these  figures  on  page  26  and  tell  the 
committee  what  you  would  have  them  write  into  the  bill,  taking  this 
amount  of  $1,977,600  into  consideration,  telling  us  what  you  would 
recommend  for  administrative  and  operating  expenses  and  what  you 
would  recommend  for  the  payment  of  indemnities.  The  total  amount 
of  the  estimate  is  $1,977,600;  what  proportion  of  that  amount  would 
you  recommend  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  purposes  I  men- 
tioned ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Let  me  put  the  question  a  little  differently.  Sup- 
pose $1,977,600  was  all  the  money  you  had  from  all  sources,  State 
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and  Federal,  and  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  were 
called  upon  to  provide  the  needed  appropriation  for  administrative 
expenses  and  for  the  pajonent  of  indemnities,  how  would  you  divide 
that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  say  this,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1.  I  assume  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Keeps  very 
good  records  on  that,  and  the  very  fact  that  their  request  was  for 
a  $2,000,000  indemnity  fund  against  $1,000,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses, shows  the  attitude  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  that  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
carcass  value  ond  the  general  value  of  the  animals,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Smith.  When  we  get  more  of  the  meat  it  reduces  the  indemnity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  the  amount  you  appropriate  for  administra- 
tive expenses  which  determines  how  mucn  you  have  to  pay  for  in- 
demnities. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  The  appropriation  for  administration  sets  up  the 
system  and  guarantees  its  integrity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know,  but  wnen  the  Federal  Government  has 
gone  out  and  tested  these  cattle  and  appropriated  money  for  doing 
it,  naturally  the  people  whose  cattle  have  been  tested  expect  to  be 
paid  the  indenmit^,  and  the  Congress  naturally  consider  that  there 
IS  some  moral  obligation  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  the  indemnity  after  the  inspections  have  been  made. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amoimt  which  we  have  to  pay  for  indemni- 
ties is  usually  controlled  by  the  amount  which  we  provided  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  because  if  the  cattle  are  not  tested  we  do  no 
pay  indemnities  and  if  they  are  tested  we  do. 

Mr.  Babcock.  May  I  read  a  paragraph  on  that  point  ? 

^Vhat  is  needed  is  the  maintenance  of  a  cor|>8  of  graduate  veterinarians  who  are 
mutually  approved  by  State  and  Federal  authorities  and  responsible  to  these  officials 
for  the  repovtinff  of  disease  and  the  proper  issuance  of  test  charts  to  accompany 
animals  destined  for  export  or  interstate  shipment.  Such  a  corps  is  already  organ- 
ized, and  the  State  should  continue  to  make  an  appropriation  adequate  for  its  careful 
supervision  and  maintenance.  The  actual  cost  of  making  the  tests  by  such  State 
and  Federal  approved  veterinarians  need  not  become  a  burden  on  the  State  but 
may  well  be  paid  by  the  cattle  owners  concerned. 

That  is  from  a  statement  signed  by  four  large  farm  organizations, 
showing  their%decision  to  back  up  my  State  on  that.  I  would  rather 
see  the  system  maintained  than  the  indenmity,  but  we  want  both, 
and  if  it  costs  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  the  system,  which 
will  give  adequate  supervision  to  these  tests,  that  surely  should  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  not  the  way  it  works  out.  It  may  be 
that  from  your  point  of  view  you  would  rather  have  the  system 
without  the  indemnity  than  have  the  indemnity  without  the  system; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  amount  which  is  appropriated  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  the  end  controls  the  amount  which  we  have 
to  pay  for  indemnities,  because  we  can  not  very  well  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessaiy  indemnities  under  the  agreements  that  the 
department  makes  on  the  cattle  they  have  actually  inspected  and 
found  reacting. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  condemned  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  NoROORD.  I  want  to  make  one  correction.  I  would  say  that 
the  committee  and  the  House  have  the  opportimity  to  find  out  how 
to  distribute  whatever  total  amount  is  appropriated  by  simply 
getting  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  wfiich  show 
the  total  amoimt  of  money  which  was  used  for  operation  and  the 
total  amount  which  was  paid  for  indemnity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  did  that  last  year  and  we  were  just  six  hundred 
thousand  and  some  odd  dollars  out  of  the  way.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  unless  we  know  what  each  State  is  going  to  appropriate 
for  indemnity. 

Mr.  Smith.  Here  is  another  factor.  The  counties  are  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  and  appropriating  funds  for  part  of  the  operating 
expenses.     That  necessarily  reduces  the  burden  to  some  extent. 

Sfr.  Anderson.  Now,  does  it?  When  the  counties  appropriate 
money  I  suppose  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  fund  against  whicn  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  appropriate,  half  and  half.  The  net 
result  of  that  is  this — and  it  works  ooth  ways:  We  set  up  a  system 
here  by  which  we  hold  a  bunch  of  hay  before  the  mule  all  the  time, 
constantly  inducing  the  States  and  the  counties  to  appropriate 
more  money  to  be  met  with  a  Federal  appropriation.  Tnat  brings 
more  pressure  on  the  State  legislatures  for  adaitional  appropriations, 
until  m  this  particular  situation  it  has  reached  the  point  wnere  it  is 
reversed.  If  we  follow  out  the  general  plan  of  the  50-50  proposition, 
it  reaches  a  point  where  we  do  not  have  anything  to  say  about  what 
we  appropnate.  We  appropriate  accordmg  to  what  the  State 
legislatures  and  county  ooaros  want  to  do.  That  is  all  right,  but 
somebody  has  to  have  some  control  over  the  strings. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  of  such  importance  that 
Congress  ought  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  people  as  indi- 
cated bv  the  State  appropriations?  The  quicker  we  put  out  the 
fire  the  less  loss  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  trouble  there  is,  ypu  can  not  keep  up  with  this. 
There  is  not  only  one  demand  made  upon  Congress.  There  are 
innumerable  demands  made  for  innumerable  other  purposes.  The 
Government  could  not  raise  money  enough  to  meet  all  these  demands. 
The  question  is  how  far  we  can  reasonably  ffo. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  spent  $42,000,000  for  tne  battleship  Maryland 
without  batting  an^ve. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  batted  our  eyes  a  good  deal,  and  we  are  still 
batting  them  in  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  are  still  batting  them  in  connection  with 
paying  our  debts. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  are  talking  about  making  a  $5,000,000  loan  to 
Liberia. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  think  this  is  of  much  greater  consequence. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  I  want  to  make  one  correction.  I  stated  that  after 
the  accredited  herds  are  turned  back  to  the  owners  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  will  go  on  paying  the  indemnity.  The  present 
plan  is  that  when  the  herds  are  tumea  back  to  the  owners  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  pay  any  indemnity  on  them  any  longer  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  accredited  herds. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  the  main  idea  is  that  eventually  the  burden 
of  the  work  must  lall  upon  the  several  States.     To  get  the  States 
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interested  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
show  its  willin^ess  and  its  interest  in  cooperating  with  the  State  in 
this  great  pubhc  work.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  can  not  do  everything,  but  the  Federal  Government  can 
at  least  do  its  reasonable  part,  and  ultimately  you  majr  get  to  the 
point  jou  surest,  where  the  owner  will  have  sufficient  interest  and 
pride  m  keeping  his  cattle  free  from  tuberculosis  to  bear  the  expense 
nimself. 

Mr.  NoRGORD.  That  applies  also  to  the  areas. 
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